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John N. T, Bulman, president of the Winnipeg printing firm of 

Bulman Brothers Ltd., this week takes over as president of the 

6,500-member Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Membership in 

the association takes in over 600 communities from coast to coast 

and represents about 80% of Canada’s manufacturing production, 
which last year was valued at about $19 billions. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


On Foreign Money 
And Closure 


Two distinct questions were involved in the gas pipeline de- 
bate. One was the scheme itself, regarded as a business proposi- 
tion. The other is the Government’s procedure. 

In both spheres of controversy the critics have appealed to 
history. 

This “sellout to American interests,” it was claimed, outrages 
the self-reliant Canadian tradition established in the 1870’s when 
the great decision to build a railway to the Pacific was taken. The 
Government’s use of closure, it is further argued, outraged the 
tradition of Parliament’s freedom of speech. 

Let’s look at the historical facts in these two points. 

The railway debate won by Sir John Macdonald about 75 years 
ago was fundamentally unlike the pipeline debate. Macdonald had 
to show, and he did, that a trans-Canada railway wholly on Cana- 
dian soil (that is, running north of Lake Superior), was financially 
and physically possible. 

American railwaymen would have been delighted to supply 
a line connecting Winnipeg with Central Canada via St. Paul and 
Chicago; but Macdonald would have none of this scheme, If he 
had lost the argument, that would have been the end of Canada. 

On the pipeline issue all parties are agreed that gas must flow | 
from Alberta to Eastern consumers by an all-Canadian route. 

As for finance, it was indispensable Government subsidy and 


Joan that pushed the CPR through to Vancouver, especially in | veloped by Douglas Aircraft for 


1884-85 which were the years of its final building spurt. After 
1883, though the business geniuses of the Montreal syndicate 
pledged everything they owned or could personally borrow, Lon- 
don and New York went bearish on CPR stock and dried up as 
sources of support. 

In October, 1883, the 550,000 CPR shares then in circulation 
were thus held: 290,000 in New York; 100,000 in Montreal; 90,000 
in London; and the rest mainly in the Netherlands and France. 

Evidently the nationality of money did not much concern Mac- 
donald or the CPR. The important point was that the line should 
be in Canadian territory and thus under Canadian control. 

Closure, first used in this country by the Borden Government 
in 1913, dates from 1881 in Britain. It was an importation from 
France and unpopular at first. Bri’ sh MPs still cry “gag, gag” 
when closure is used but they put up with it as a convenient way 
of expediting business. 

Prof. Ivor Jennings, in his classic book on Parliament, says 
that between 1887 and 1899, on the average, closure was asked 
for 62 times per session, allowed 36 times, in the British House of 
Commons. The averages for 1919-32, latest period covered by 
Jennings, were 60 times asked for, 42 allowed. Sometimes a clos- | 
ure motion is rejected by the Speaker as an abuse of the rules or 
an infringement of minority rights. 

There is, of course, no reason why Canada should slavishly 
follow British custom. The point is that the British House is still 
deservedly known as a free Parliament and it uses closure fre- 
quently. 


Look North — Americans 


It may still happen that an American visitor arrives in July 
with skis or asks why Canada still pays taxes to England; 
but nowadays it doesn’t hhppen so often. Americans are becom- 
ing better informed about Canada. 

Crawford Gordon, Jr., the president of Avro, took a hand 
in the missionary job of educating the Americans about Can- 
ada in a recent New York address. 

Canada, as Mr. Gordon noted, is now gaining in population 
and national product more rapidly than the United States. Esti- 
mates suggest 25 to 30 million people and a gross output of 
$80 billion by 1980. It was $26.6 billion last year. 

Rosy forecasts are based on known facts. Though Canada 
is first among all countries in nickel and asbestos, second in 
uranium, zine and gold, four fifths of the area that looks promis- 
ing to the geologists has still to be closely studied. 

Canada is first in Commonwealth, seventh in the world, as an 
oil producer but one half of our potentially oil-bearing land is 
unexplored. Four fifths of known hydro power remains untapped. 
Resources in nuclear energy from uranium are incalculable. 

Most encouraging of all, there is apparently a limitless future 
demand for our produce. The United States could not fight 
a foreign war without Canadian supplies; but Uncle Sam canit 
get on without us in peace either. The Paley Commission Ccal- 
culated that by 1975 American demand for nickel will be up 
100% from 1950; for iron ore up 54%: for copper up 43%. As 
U.S. home supplies shrink, Canada is the logical source. . 

At Taku Inlet in British Columbia a 4,000,000-horsepower 
hydro will supply a vast project for processing iron, cobalt, nickel 
and manganese. Air surveys on a giant scale, Arctic and sub- 
Arctic air bases, improved navigation on the Mackenzie and 
regular shipping along the Arctic coastline point to the opening of 
the Far North. The gas pipeline, undebatable as an economic 
proposition though (it seems) not so politically, will rank among 
the greatest of Canadian feats. 

Speaking on his home ground, Mr. Gordon mentioned with 
legitimate pride Canada’s success in building the first jet airliner, 
the world’s best all-weather interceptor in the CF-100 powered 
by the Orenda turbojet and the world’s best-performing Sabre 
in the Canadian version of the F-86. 

Canada’s advancement — this was Mr. Gordon’s main mes- 
sage — concerns Americans. It should interest them as buyers 
and investors. It should interest those among them with the 
creative urge to build new industries. It should interest those 
with the adventurous urge to settle and work in a young country 
that has a future bright enough to be truthfully called dazzling 
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By W. L. DACK 
A buoyant note of optimism is 


ijrunning through Canada’s $1- 


billion-a-year chemical industry. 
It’s being reflected in a $100- 
million-plus wave of new and 
extended plant projects. 

Some of the programs are near- 
ing the final blueprint stage and 
will be announced over the next 
few months. Others, recently an- 
nounced, are being revised up- 
ward even before the .construc- 
tion crews can get on the proper- 
ties, 

Basic concept of every under- 
taking is a firm conviction that 
there will be no major interrup- 
tion in the current hot industrial 
pace in this country. , 

Chemical officials must plan far 
ahead of general industry. They 
must anticipate by several years 
likely developments in all indus- 
try. When they build they must 
invariably build considerably be- 


Chemical 


Bets On Solid Future 


New Chemical Programs Soon Will Be Pop- 
ping Up Like Spring Flowers From Montreal 
To Edmonton — Previewing Sound Economy 


j 


| Inside | 
THE OVERSEAS lumber mar- 
_ket is getting tougher, Here’s 
how B.C. lumbermen are 


“making love” to customers 


HERE’S A TOOTHBRUSH with 
built-in dentifrice. You'll find 
other profitable and interest- 
ing items in What’s New p. 19. 


PESSIMISTS are bothered by 
Canada’s growing home mort- 
gage load, but others think 
it’s a sign of a healthy econ- 
omy. Which side are you on? 

4 


JAPAN IS a trading partner to 
be reckoned with. Can you 
profit by Canada’s growing 
trade with the Land of the 
Rising Sun? See the special 
report with this issue. 


NOBODY LOVES a dead beat 
-as much as the bad debt col- 
lectors, This year, however, 
the bad debt business is get- 
ting tougher. A signpost of 
economic changes? .... p. 17 


portant petrochemical news: 

B.A.-Shawinigan Ltd., Imperial 
Oil, Union Carbide Canada, Dow 
Chemica] of Canada, Shell Oil Co. 
of Canada, Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Canadian Oil Cos., Polymer 
Corp. 

B.A.-Shawinigan Ltd. has just 
announced a major expansion of 
its Montreal East petrochemical 
plant to boost production of 
phenol by 50%. Company’s ace- 
tone capacity will be increased 
by same proportion. 

Rapidly expanding domestic 
market for phenol is the big fac- 
tor behind the plant expansion 
move. In the last few months 
this pace has begun to quicken. 

Phenol is used in production 
of synthetic resins used in manu- 
facture of television cabinets, 
washing machine agitators, a 
broad list of other articles in the 
electrical industry. Phenols are 
also used as water resistant glues 


j|occurs to upset present thinking, 


yond current domestic market re- 
quirements. 

A look into the planning books 
of company development depart- 
ments today is like an exciting 
preview of a big industrial drama 
to unfold over the next few years. 


in plywoods; further processed 
chemically to product plasticizers 
for cellulose film, weed killers, 
detergents, etc. 
B.A.-Shawinigan is jointly 
(Continued on page 7, col. 4) 


DON’T TAKE chances with your 
key executives in company 
aircraft. One crash could wipe 
out your top ranks if you 
don’t set hard-and-fast flying 
TUleS IS 


A major part of the program 
will be connected with petro- 
chemicals, that fast-growing sec- 
tion of the industry that feeds 
on’ petroleum hydrocarbons. 

Here are some of the big names 
that are—or will be—making im- 


When to take your holi- 
day? When can tourist oper- 
ators expect the big rush? 
Here’s a special Post report 
with the answers. 


By JACK McARTHUR 

Given good weather, a record 
rain of holiday dollars will flood 
into Canada’s travel and tourist 
industry in four frantic weeks 
beginning in mid-July. 

Two things will aid the holi- 
day boom: 

@ The increasing tendency for 

industrial plants to shut down 

for two weeks in the summer 
rather than stagger holidays 
among their employees, 

@ The fact that the last two 

weeks in July and the first two 

in August are the most popular 
choices for plant shutdowns. 

The major exception: The big 

auto makers, 

And here’s a tip to people who 
have a choice of holidays: 

If you must take holidays in 
Jyly or August, make it the first 
half of July, preferably; take the 
last half of August as a second 
choice, Chances are beaches, re- 


New U.S. Surplus Offers 
Called Old-Hat In Ottawa 


By C. KNOWLTON NASH | 


Sparrow Missile 
Still Best Bet 
For RCAF Planes 


OTTAWA (Staff) — The choice 
of a guided missile for use in 
Canada’s all-weather fighter CF- 
100, and its successor the CF-105, 
is expected to be made in the 
near future. 


Uniess some last minute change 


the chosen missile will be the 
“Sparrow II” which has been de- 


the U. S. Navy.. 

The Government plans to have 
the missile manufactured in Can- 
ada, but this depends on negotia- 
tions with the U. S, makers for 
a licensing arrangement. 

Some expert opinion is under- 
stood to have been advocating 
adoption of the U. S. Air Force’s 
guided missile called Falcon; but 
it is now virtually certain that the 
Sparrow II will win the day. 
The Falcon, it is explained here, 
(Continued on page 8, col. 4) 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 

OTTAWA (Staff) — The U.S. 
Administration’s decision to ask 
Congress for another $1.5 billion 
for its surplus disposal program 
comes as no surprise’ here, 

The Canadian Government had 
gloomily assumed that the pro- 
gram was bound to be continued. 

The first $1.5 billion, it is noted 
here, was originally voted to 
cover a three-year period up to 
the middle of 1957. It has actually 
been spent or committed within 
a two-year period. 


And this vote represents only 
part of the program, the so-called 
Public Law 480. It is bolstered 
by additional giveaways under 
the Mutual Security Program, 
which were fixed at a minimum 
of $300 million for the present 
year. 

President Eisenhower has ad- 
vocated that next year’s required 
minimum under the guise of 
mutual security should be fixed 
at $250 millions. 

Canadian Officials continue 
(Continued on page 8 column 6) 


Special Correspondence 
WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
soon may launch another gigantic 
offering of special deals in the 
world market to get rid of its 
farm surpluses. 


Serious consideration is being 
given to putting $1.5 billion 
worth of farm surpluses up for 
sale in local currencies, barter 
and straight giveaway. 

A similar program, begun two 
years ago, has been completed in 
the past few weeks, getting rid 
of a total of $1.5 billion worth 
of surpluses. 

The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is known to be seeking 
an okay from Congress to make 
the huge offering. It feels it may 
be able to sell, barter and give 
away the surpluses to the tune of 
$1.5 billion within another year 
or two. 

Congress is expected to ap- 
prove another such offering be- 
fore the present session ends. 

The formal request for permis- 
(Continued on page 8 column 5) 


Shutdowns Will Kick Off 
Mid-July Vacations Rush 


‘sorts, golf courses, trains, planes 
and highways will be less crowd- 
ed. 


Best of all from this point-of- 
view is the June or September 
holiday. And tourist operators 
will bless you—the increase in 
plant shutdowns leaves some of 


(Continued on page 7, col. 3) 


‘Cdn. Breweries 


Buys ‘Radical’ 


Brew Process 


A radically new brewing proc- 
ess will give Canadians better 
beer before year’s end, its propo- 
nents claim. 

The new brew won’t cost our 
foam-blowers any more than 
their current favorite, either, says 
Canadian Breweries Ltd, To- 
ronto. 


Canadian Breweries has just 
bought the process, which was 
patented by Dominion Breweries 
of New Zealand. 


_Canada, in turn, will probably 
export the process to Britain by 
1957. 


Few beer-makers believed it 
would work, when Dominion’s 
chief brewer disclosed the process 
last fall at the conference of the 
Master Brewers Association of 
America. 

But Stanley Parker, production 
manager, and W. O’Malley, head 
brewer, Carling Breweries, came 
back and tried it. With Major 
F. N. Ward, vice-president of 
production, Canadian Breweries, 
Parker hurried to New Zealand. 

“It is the greatest advance in 
brewing technique in years,” they 
reported, and Canadian Brew- 
eries bought North American and 
British rights. 

The deal sent Dominion Brew- 
eries’ shares on the Auckland 
Stock Market up five shillings 
from 80 shillings. 

The process claims to remove 
undesirable nitrogenous elements 
from the brew before fermenta- 
tion instead of after. 

“The new technique makes for 
a more uniform and much better 
product,” says George M. Black, 
Jr., president, Canadian Brew- 
eries. 

Experiments are now being 
made to adapt the process to 
Canadian Breweries’ methods. 
The new beer is expected on the 
market through Carling plants 
before the end of 1956. 


Sheraton Plans Move West 


With New Hotel Challenge 


By CLIFFORD FOWKE 

The Sheraton Hotel planners 
are looking at Western Canada 
with a building gleam in their 
eye, and a challenge on their 
drawing boards. 

If Sheraton moved westward 
with a chain of “long and low” 
suburban hotels, it would mean: 

@ A drain on the trade of big 

railway hotels. 

@® A threat to the established 

motel business. 

® More luxury for travelers on 

city outskirts. 

Sheraton Corp. has been check- 
ing up particularly on the oppor- 
tunities of breaking into the hotel 
business in the principal cities 
from Winnipeg to Vancouver. | 

The company already has a 


-|$250-million stake in 52 hotels, 


six of them in Eastern Canada, 
none in the West, the rest in the 
U.S. 

The firm has now completed an 
extensive survey of the Prairies 
and B.C. and is reported to be 


definitely planning future expan- 


sion in this country. 
New Type Hotel 

Principal weapon behind the 
expansion move is a new type of 
hotel, two of which are already 
being built by the organization 
in New York State. 

The new plan aims to win over 
the motel trade and pull in down- 
town hotel trade also. Such estab- 
lishments will be larger than the 
hotel-motel establishments built 
over the. past few years outside 
metropolitan areas, and give top- 
flight hotel services in a motel 
location. 

One now being built by Shera- 
ton at Binghamton, N.Y., is a 
four-story structure of “long and 
low design” with parking facili- 
ties for 1,000 autes. The other is 
going up at Tarrytown at the end 
of the N.Y. State Thruway. 

A répresentative of Sheraton 
told The Post: 

“Our first expansion in Canada 

(Continued on page 8, col. 3) 


Canadian Firms Look Over 


Bermuda’s Free Port Deal 


Canadian manufacturers are 
looking over Bermuda’s latest 
come-on for industry. 

The Bermuda Government has 
passed legislation making the 
colony’s Ireland Island a free port 
area—a place where goods can be 
imported, sorted, processed, then 
shipped, all tax-free. 

Bermuda’s location makes the | 
come-on attractive to Canadian | 
firms which import raw materials 


to Canada and export to the West | 


Indies. 


Canada hasn’t a free port, al- 
though there has been talk of 
making part of Montreal a free 


port. The U.S. has several free 
ports, among them New York and 
San Francisco. 

Ireland Island lies a few miles 
from Bermuda’s capita] and major 
city, Hamilton, and is connected 
to the main island chain by road. 
It was a Royal Navy base for cen- 
turies, but Britain semi-closed the 
base a few years ago, handing it 
over to Bermuda. 

For a time, Canada was con- 
sidering leasing Ireland Island as 
a base for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

At least two Canadian firms, be- 

(Continued on page 8, col. 2) 


CANADIAN TOBACCO men can 
look for increased competition 
in the U. K. market. The U.S. 


scheme: Coded wires would go 
to member-bakers in the vari- 
Ous cities, Who would whip up 
and several African countries festive cakes to order and 
are stepping into the major- deliver them. 
supply picture. Watch Aus- 
tralian tobacco, too. The Down PORTABLE TV sets will sell well 
Under country is spending in Canada this year, boosting 
$341,000 on new research to im- unit sales, but some dealers 
prove its tobaccos. are worried. Reasons: (a) 

° ° Though unit sales go up, dol- 
lar sales may go down — the 
big set market seems to be 
more profitable; (b) Portables 
may move into the first-set 
market, boosted by “let’s buy 
a small set now and wait for 
color” consumer thinking. 


KEEP AN EYE, also, on Aus- 
tralian trade with Red China. 
You may see Aussie wool, agri- 
cultural machinery, chemicals 
and livestock moving behind 
the Bamboo Curtain shortly. 
China - Australia trade talks 
have gone smoothly so far. 

° ° ° A VAST MARKET remains un- 
tapped for TV set sales. Cana- 
dians own two million sets 
today, roughly a set for every 
two homes. That leaves (a) the 
replacement market, (b) the 
other non-TV homes, (c) the 
second-set —— for portable 


YOU MAY BE able to send birth- 
day cakes by telegraph soon, 
if a plan being pushed by the 
Maritime Bakers’ Association 
works out. CNR Telegraph 
thinks the plan is great, It 


even though the streets aren’t paved with gold. | 


| would work much like the 


popular flowers - by - wire TVs. 


THE SIGNS AND PORTENTS 


CANADIANS WILL continue to 
buy radios at a healthy pace, 
too. They purchased 545,590 
sets in the fiscal year ended 
April 30, an increase of almost 
30% over 1954. The explana- 
tions: (a) Radios in every room 
at home, (b) a growing popu- 
lation, (c) a boom in portable 
and auto radios. 


MARITIMERS REJOICE. There's 
no sign that North America’s 
seemingly insatiable appetite 
for fish sticks is abating, The 
Yanks alone ate 66.6 million 
lb. of fish sticks in 1955 — 40% 
more than in 1954. 


A QUOTE WORTH noting: “Be- 
ginning with the 1956-57 school 
year, tuition fees will be abol- 
ished in . . . (Soviet) 
secondary schools and higher 
educational establishments.” — 
Soviet News Bulletin issued by 


By ROBERT L. PERRY 


the USSR embassy, Ottawa. Be- 
tween now and 1960, the Soviet 
expects as many technical spe- 
cialists te graduate as gradu- 
ated between 1946-1955. 


WATCH FOR the European Coal 
& Stee] Community to float a 
$100-million bond issue in the 
U.S. soon. This organization, 
the white hope of those work- 
ing toward European economic 
integration, has successfully 
raised capital privately in Eur- 
ope. It’s said to be in rosy- 
cheeked financial health, 


= 
HAVE YOU EVER seen a real 
mirror? Doubtful. In most 
“mirrors” you see a reversed 


etail In-Fighting 
orst Since 1930s 


Merchants Slashing Prices And Throats In War 
Of Premiums, Give-Away Gimmicks, Deals; 
Nobody Knows How Big Snowball Will Grow 


By DONALD R, GORDON 


Canadian retailers are slugging it out in one of the roughest, 
toughest competitive years since the lean 30s. 


Keen—often cut-throat—competition in foods, appliances, auto- 


mobiles, hardwares, furniture and filling station supplies is forcing ~ 


smaller markups, lower profits and a rising tide of consolidations. 

The weapons are familiar: Trading stamps of various kinds, 
premiums, “special offers,” indirect price cuts and give-aways. Only 
a few firms are using straight price warfare to boost sales, most are 
arming themselves with assorted premium schemes aimed at build- 
ing store traffic and long-term store or brand loyalty. 

It’s a snowballing deal. Dozens of merchants and manufac- 
turers queried by The Financial Post said they have been forced by 
competition to sign up for premium and give-away schemes, many 
more indicate they expect they will have to in the near future. 

~ some cases, the hoped-for traffic and loyalty isn’t being se- 
cured, 

“Every deal is a wheeling deal,” an instant coffee wholesaler told 
The Post. “As soon as one brand comes up with a special offer, 
everyone else matches it. You grab business one week with an offer 
and lose it the next to anether one. There’s not much brand loyalty 
in this, it adds up to a straight price cut—below cost in many cases.” 


Simpsons-Sears 
Strikes Westward 


Simpsons-Sears Ltd. is starting 
its big push into the prairies. 

This week it announced im- 
mediate start on a large depart- 
ment store at Edmonton, to be 
opened in 1957. 

And it already has under way 
architectural plans for similar 
large stores in Calgary and Win- 
nipeg. 

These three outlets are next in 
line for the mushrooming retail 
and mail-order chain. Right now 
a store at Kingston, Ont., is be- 
ing completed to be opened in 
the fall. 

Edmonton will make the 12th 
major department store for Simp- 
sons-Sears and when Calgary and 
Winnipeg are opened, the com- 
pany will have just about com- 
pleted its program aimed at 15 
stores by the end of 1957. 

Simpsons-Sears has one depart- 
ment store on the Prairies — at 
Moose Jaw. In British Columbia 
it has outlets at Burnaby (a Van- 
couver suburb) and Nanaimo and 
land for a future store in Victoria. 

The Edmonton store will be 
built on a 10-acre plot on 118th 
Ave. and Princess Elizabeth Ave. 
Total floor area will be 155,000 
sq. ft. with the building measuring 
290 ft. by 450 ft. It will have two 
floors and a basement, A 10-car 
service station with parking for 
800 or more cars will be included. 

‘It will carry a complete range 
of merchandise as one of the 
chain’s largest stores. The build- 
ing will be air-conditioned and 
will feature a restaurant, escal- 
ators, ceiling-to-floor windows for 
visible shopping. 

Rule, Wynn & Rule of hicks 
ton are architects and Christen- 
sen & Macdonald, Edmonton 
contractors, have been awarded 
the general contract, 


+ There are legal tangles too. 


Organizations such as the Cana- 
dian Association of Consumers 
and Retail Merchants Association 
are keeping close watch on 
premium plans to make sure they 
don’t go counter to Criminal 
Code prohibition of trading 
stamps in Canada. 


“We utge consumers to remem- 
ber that whatever goes intd@ the 
cost of doing business must be 
paid for by the consumer,” Mrs. 
V. W. G. Wilson ef the Quebee 
CAC branch said. “We are inter- 
ested in manufacturers or retaile 
ers who meet competition by im- 
proving quality or by increasing 
efficiency and so reduce the cost 
to the consumer.” 

Retail sales in Canada for the 
first quarter of 1956 were 9.2% 
higher than in the corresponding 
period last year. Value for the 
period was $2.7 billion. Key in- 
dicator: department store sales, 
DBS’s most recent figures show 
that in the first week of May sales 
increased 44% over the same 
week in 1955. In the second week 
the trend was even more pro- 
nounced: a whopping 15.6% in- 
crease. 

In the Y.S., department store 
sales are up 8% over last year’s 
figures for the first half of May. 


Investigating Plans 

Mindful of difficulties smaller 
merchants have in competing with 
larger store’s premium deals, the 
Retail Merchants Association has 
managed to get several plans 
stopped because of Criminal Code 
infractions. Currently, steps are 
being taken to investigate a plan 
being operated by merchants in 
Ottawa. 

Basis of the RMA cases: Prod- 
ucts must be kept on display in 
stores, value must be given on 
coupons issued, stores must prove 
ownership of premium goods, 
coupons must be cashable at any 

(Continued on page 8, col. 2) 


If Pipeline Forced 


Election 


How Would Government Fare? 


By J. K. EDMONDS 

Opposition MP’s have been 
shouting for an immediate elec- 
tion. 

Did they really want one? Was 
the pipeline issue a good one in 
which to try defeating the present 
government? 

Let’s look at the picture ecross- 
country. 

The pipeline issue itself wasn’t 
likely to reduce the Libera] ma- 
jority. 

In Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, the Liberals could gain 
by the pipeline struggle, If farm 
policy were the main issue, west- 
ern seats would likely go to op- 
position parties in a protest vote. 

But in many constituencies west 
of the Great wakes, voters have 
been counting on access to Al- 


berta gas and the pipeline most 
definitely will give a _ terrifie 


boost to western personal income, _ 


This boost is especially welcome 
because of the decline in farm 
income. 

Any protest against Ottawa 
farm policies might wel] be over- 
ridden (for voting purposes) by 
a protest against opposition pipe- 
line delays. 

The theme of “sell-out-to-the- 
Americans” won’t cut any ice in 
an area which lives. on the ex- 
port of surplus primary products 
and is eagerly pursuing American 
capital for development of west- 
ern industry. 

In B. C., the pipeline issue it- 
self might win no friends for the 
Liberals; but opposition policies 

(Continued on page 7, col. 3) 


Stock Market Highlights 


Industrials 


Canadian industrial stocks turn steadily higher in strong re- 
bound from three-week decline. Toronto industrial index adds 13 
points and Montreal papers well ahead. For details on some of the 


stocks that moved, see page 4. 


Beaver Club buys five shares of Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
For the latest monthly report of this real investment club see page 


11, 


Manager of the MacNab investment account reports sale of 
Dominion Textile convertible debenture and Abitibi preferred. 
Latest purchases are British American Oi] and Bank of Montreal 
common, Changes are reported on page 11, 


Mines anc Oils 


Some uraniums, oils sel] higher Tuesday including Spanish 
American-Lake Nordic-Pane] group featuring proposed Northspan 


merger. 


Mining, up from recent $1.30 a share price to $1.70 bid, 
announces discovery of very pure salt bed west of London with 
plans for production now being formulated. 

Stanleigh Uranium sells up to new high of $2.90 on over- 
counter market as company expects to get Eldorado contract per- 
mitting 3,000-ton mill and $16-$18 million of finances reported 


arranged. 


New Jaculet, a recent market strong spot, selling up to $1.65 now 
has five drills working from land and is rumored to have picked 


up new zone. 


Bouzan firms to $2.75 as decision made to ete up number of 


drills to seven as 


to sinking of shaft. 
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Industrial, Mining 
and Oil Markets 


Clear, concise comment and 
advice each week on Cana- 
dian stocks, based on techni- 
cal analysis. 

One of Canada’s oldest, in- 
dependent advisory services 


19 YEARS WITHOUT A 
MAJOR ERROR 


LIMITED 
21 King Street East 
TORONTO CANADA 
SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NEW CLIENTS ONLY 


Fill in your name and address and 
attach $4 to this coupon for the 
next 4 issues of the Co-Ordinator 


ove e ote Bree eee 


FP-23- C-56 
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TransAtlantic 
Air Charter 
Costs $2 a Mile 


OTTAWA (Staff) — First of 
Maritime. Central Airways’ non- 
scheduled transAtlantic flights to 
Europe will be a June 11 char- 
ter by the National Federation 
of Canadian University Students. 
The students and professors, rep- 
resenting all major Canadian 
universities will fly from Mont- 
real to London, then on to Am- 
sterdam. Return trip will be in 
September. 


Some 25 or 30 other groups 
have booked MCA’s DC-4 for 
flights later this summer. With 
the exception of one landing at 
Paris and two at Amsterdam, ail 
flights will be to London. De- 
partures will be from either To- 
ronto or Montreal. 


Cost is $2 per mile for the 
3,563-mile flight. The chartering 
group assumes responsibility for 
the cost of three one-way cross- 
ings, unless it can arrange for a 
European group to occupy the 
aircraft on one of the flights that 
would otherwise be empty. 

Return fare, if the chartered 
plane is fully loaded, works out 
to approximately $350 return for 
each group member. If the group 
arranges for occupancy on one of 
the plane’s deadhead trips, per- 
person cost is reduced by as much 
as one third. 


tn the development of boiter designs, 
during the last half century reflect an increasingly wide variety of users’ 
requirements. Today, B. & W. offers an integrated “family” of service- 
tested boiler designs from which it is possible to select a steam- 
generating unit to satisfy virtually any requirements in Canada. q 


B. & W.'s pioneering innovations 


In industrial plants, hospitals, institutions, public utility power stations 
and aboard ship—in fact wherever Canadian expansion is taking place, 
B. & W. Boilers are supplying steam with utmost dependability and 


efficiency. 


Take advantage of the vast experience and modern manufacturing 
techniques available in the Canadian Babcock organization and discuss 

your next steam generating problem with your nearest B. & W. 

representative. 


BABCOCK-WILCOX and 


GOLDIE-MeCULLOCH 


LIMITED 


GALT - 


ONTARIO 


MONTREAL TORONTO CALGARY VANCOUVER 


FP2 


MUTUAL ACCUMULATING FUND 


has increased 185.6% 
in value per share... . ere 
31 Jan., 1950 - 31 Mar., 1956 
every 44 hours #ee— 
is reinvested in 
the expansion of 
MAF shares... 
total net MAF assets as at 
March 3ist, 1956... $12,704,280. 
--- total investment 
performance per 
$10,000 net assets 
Jan. 3ist, 1950 - - $10,000 
Mar. 3ist, 1951 - 13,272 
Mar. 31st, 1952 - 14249 
Mar. 3ist, 1953 - 15627 
TTR Mar. 3ist, 1954 17276 
Mer. 31st, 1955 - 22,702 
Mer. 3ist, 1956: - - - 28562 
aan | latest report and prospectus from vesiment 
devler or ony of the fellawing 
F. J. BRENNAN & COMPANY R. A. DALY & COMPANY LIMITED 
QS.) LIMITED 44 King St., W. - - Toronto 
481 Barrington St. Helifex 38 Peter St. ---~. 
Royal Bank Bidg.--Sydney  Q@SLER, HAMMOND & NANTON 
| F. J. BRENNAN & COMPANY 
Main & P - Winnipeg 
4 A William. St. John 112 Yonge St. - - - Toronto 
323 Queen &. Fredericton 510-8th A 
aan 142 Richmond, Charlottet’n ih. 
ann MeCUAIG BROS. & CO. LTD 
— 276 St. James S&., Montree! 
ann 46 Elgin St. - Ottewe 544 Howe &., - Vancouver 


Trend of Business 


Department store sales keep up hot pace. In the week ending May 


June 9, 1956 


ANNOUNCING Finance, 


{mpertant appeintments in 
Business ani Government. 


26, cash registers in these stores rang up a sales total 8. 2% 
larger than a year before. Stores in all provinces showed gains 
except in Manitoba where the decrease was 1.7%. Largest rise 
occurred in Alberta where sales climbed 14.3%. This is part of 
a long-standing pattern. The week before, the cross-Canada 
year to year increase was 9.3% and a month earlier the gain 
was 7.9%. 

A look at the wheat situation: On May 16 Canadian wheat sup- 
plies at 336 million bu., were running 4.2%, higher than a’year 
earlier. But crop year marketings are also higher. Overseas 
export clearances topped 7.2 million bu., during week ended 
May 16—twice as high as a year before. In the same week, 
prairie farmers marketed 10.3 million bu., also twice as much 
as a year ago. This raised total prairie marketings for the crop 


year to 187 million bu., up 4.6% from same period in the year 
before. 


Coal mine operators boost output through first months of ’56. 
During April, production came to just under 1.1 million tons 
or 14.8% more than in the same month last year. This boosted 
January-April total to 5.5 million tons for an 8.2% gain. Coal 
imports also up: April’s 1.9 million tons were 2.7%, higher than 
those in April, 55 while first four-month imports at 4.1. million 
tons were up 13.3%. 


Housing starts off to a fairly good beginning this year. Unofficial 
estimates for the first four months place housing starts 6.5% 
ahead of those a year ago in spite of bad weather and a re- 
ported lack of serviced land. Prairie building is going best 
with a 30.9%, gain. Then come the Atlantic provinces, 19.3%; 
Quebec, 13%; Ontario, 5.4%. B. C. housing starts in the first 
four months are thought to be down about 16.8%, from the 
same period a year ago. 

But housing completions for full year 56 may be lower than in 
"55. CMHC notes that lending activity under its regulations 
declined by 15.2% in the January-April period as against the 
same months last year. This could mean, it is thought, the 
year’s completed housing units might be 15%-20% lower than 
in 1955. This year’s possible cut-back in mortgage lending is 
considered a reflection of business’ heavy demands for expan- 
sion capital, tighter credit conditions and generally higher 
interest rates on other forms of investments. 

Cement manufacturers report steady gains. New releases reveal 
Canada’s 12 cement manufacturing establishments shipped a 
record 25.1 million bbls., in 1955 for a gross take of over $65.6 
millions. This represents a year-to-year output gain of 12.2%, 

' and income increase of 11.2%. Industry employs some 2,800 


persons whose salaries and wages come to more than $10.9 
millions. 


Railway income up sharply. Latest figures on railway income and 
outgo in 1955 reveal: Operating revenues totaling $1,184 mil- 
lions were 8.9% higher than the preceding year’s due largely 
to steeply higher freight revenues; operating expenses rose 
2.4% to total $1,038 millions. Result is a $146-million rise in 
net operating revenues, double the year before. This means 
operating income for ’55 came to $94 millions as against $34 
millions in ’54, 

More gold. March production reached 384,508 fine oz., 3.3% larger 
than a year earlier. This brought first quarter output to over 
1.1 million fine oz., for a 1.8% year-to-year advance. About 
63%, of gold production comes from Ontario mines where a 
4.3% quantity output gain was well above the industry’s 
average. 

Industrial employment index hits new March high. Standing at 

113.1 (1949=100) at Mar. 1, the index marks up a record for 

the year to date and indicates that a tight labor market may 

well be shaping up for the summer months. It’s 7.1% above a 

year earlier and 2.8% higher than the previous March peak 

reached in 1953. Return to work in plants strike-bound since 
last September is the biggest single factor in bringing about 
what the experts estimate is a 0.7%, contra-seasonal rise. 


Major Weekly Indicators 


Latest Week Month # Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Department sales (% ch. from year 
Carloading totals ............ (cars) 77,562 86,121 83,204 85,837 
Eastern Canada ............ (cars) 50,668 55,069 52,573 54,693 
Western Canada ........... (cars) 26,894 31,052 631 31,144 
Iron & Steel (mfd.) ........ (cars) 1,338 1,621 1,711 1,371 
Ores, concentrate .......... (cars) 8,235 7,329 4,104 7,277 
(cars) 600 612 628 577 
Lumber, timber, plywood .. (cars) 3,928 3,904 3,642 4,921 
1,120 1,330 1,371 1,298 
Passenger car prod. .......... (no.) 10,937 6,642 10,613 11,012 
Truck production ............. (mo.) 2,415 2,162 2,719 2,744 
Bus. failures 4-wk. moving av. (no.) 26.7 26.0 30.5 27.3 
Chartered Bank 
Personal savings ..... ($millions) 5,839 5,852 5,826 5,482 
Loans outstanding .... ($millions) 5,308 5,238 5,163 4,101 
N.H.A. mtge. holdings. ¢$ millions) 372 368 357 128 
Bank of Canada holdings of 
($millions) 2,296 2,300 2,340 2,1 
Short-term govern, ... ($millions) 1,070 1,066 1,089 1,358 
Long-term govern, ... ($millions) 1,177 1,194 1,197 818 
Other Securities ..... ($ millions) 37 37 42 12 
Canadian dollar (U.S. cents aver.).. 101.080 100.994 100.527 101.607 
T.S.E. industrial index .............. 452.13 439.90 462.73 408.67 
Dom. Bonds yield index (’35-’39=100) 114.2 115.5 116.5 96.0 
4.61% 4.61% 4.39% 4.39% 
Bank Clearings 
Montreal .....eeee005 ($ millions) 768 604 858 695 
TOFONtO ($millions) 1,101 948 1,162 859 
Facts by the Month 
LATEST 
MONTH One Two One 
AVAIL- Month Months Year 


ABLE Previous Previous Previous 
WHAT WE PRODUCE— 


In all industries (Index) ............555008 


277.2 266.4 257.7 251.9 
In factories (Imdex) .........cbeeereeces 282.8 269.9 259.5 250.5 
Total nondurable goods (Index) .........+. 242.0 232.7 223.3 222.2 
@Food & bev. (Index) ....cccccccccccccccs 218.6 199.4 193.4 200.4 
STextiles (InGexX) 209.7 198.3 179.0 196.1 
eClothing (InGex) 168.9 $165.3 156.6 154.0 
eChemical products (Index) 300.7 291.3 289.2 284.0 
Total durable goods (Index) .....secseeees 345.4 328.1 316.1 318.0 
sIron & steel products (Index) ...... ecece 330.2 328.4 306.0 271.5 
ePrimary iron & steel (Index) .....-..+.. 437.0 425.8 391.5 336.2 
From mines (Index) 249.7 242.7 238.9 203.8 
136.3 130.3 130.1 126.6 
sNonferrous smelting, refining (Index) .... 238.9 224.2 220.6 262.3 
—From farms 
Hogs graded (000) 449 493 500 
Cattle delivered (000) 129 142 156 116 
TTT TT 135.7 129.5 129.2 140.8 
—From sea 
E. Coast catch ($000) ....... eseeseceooceocse 1,796 2,008 2,063 1,664 
W. Coast catch ($000) ...cccccccccccercsses 1,152 2,287 1,493 244 
—From forests 
Newsprint (000 toms) . 853 515 523 539 
—In powerhouses 
Electricity (Index) (seasonally adjusted) ., 285.4 286.7 2868.1 201.9 
WHAT WE SELL— 
Retail sales ($ millions) 1,045 BEL 916 
Dept. store sales ($ millions) ............+.. 94 75 74 82 
Wholesale sales ($ millions) ...........+.. 654 528 473 526 
Mfrs. outstdg. orders ($ millions)* ........ 2,798 2,859 2,698 2,538 
Pass. car sales (umits) .....cccccccccccccee 36,551 23,267 16,859 30,937 
WHAT'S ON HAND— 
@Mfrs. inventories ($ millions)* ........ 4,359 4,280 4,148 
Dept. store stock sales ratio ..... eeeeoces 2.6 3.1 3.9 2.9 
SPENDING, SAVING POWER— 
Labor income 1,093 1,080 1,125 996 
P — payments (Index) (annual rate) 297.0 294.5 292.7 263.7 
Persons with jobs (000) 5,326 5,241 5,216 5,123 
Jobless Seeking 257 327 
Do. (% of labor force) ........ Seecee eeece 4.4% 5.3% 5.5% 6.0% 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contract awards ‘$ millions) eeereeeseeeees 281 178 219 189 
FOREIGN TRADE— 
Exports ($ millions) 333 353 366 
($ millions) ....+«- 466 407 404 376 
Money supply ($ millions) . 5,604 5,791 5,849 5,392 
Cheques cashed ($ millions) ......ecesesee 14,670 15,198 15,276 12,452 
Life insurance sales ($ millions) cesccecece ® 273 247 272 240 
Notice deposits ($ millions) ............... 6,257 6,197 6,154 5,972 
public loans ($ millions) . 4,962 4,901 4,888 3,979 
soceoceeseosoeso<e 116.6 116.4 116.4 116.1 


ind indices with doll dollar value replacing index numbers. 


Index based: production wholesale sales 1935-389=100; consumer price index, 
1949— 100; manufacturers’ inventories outstanding orders Dec. 1952 = 100. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS—Preduction and vas 


Latest Menth ¥r.te % chge. yr 

Month yr.age date te date 

32 27 +13.1% 

Nickel (000 toms) 15 15 +5.0% 

Cement (000 bbis.) ..........- +12.1% 

( foro. 641 64 

Lumber exports (millions POM.) 34 616 

aNew item this week. 


Date of issue for your fite, Whe Financial Post, June 0, 1998, 
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Advertising and Sales Club, Ham- 
ilton, Ont.— Stephen W. Thomp- 
son, Credit Bureau of Hamilton, 
president; W. C. Searle, Nelson 
Long & Sons, vice-president; H. 
E. Dennison, Russell T. Kelley Co., 
secretary; James Brechin, General 
Insurance, treasurer. 


Aer Nickel Corp. (Toronto) — A. E. | 


Rosen, Port Credit, Ont., presi- 
dent and director; Andrew Rob- 
ertson, Toronto, vice-president 
and director; J. Murray Anderson, 
sec.-treas.; W. L. Hogarth, assis- 
tant sec.-treas.; J. M. Kilpatrick, 
general manager; Van H. Smith, 
Toronto, J. Dumaresq Smith, 
Roche’s Point, Ont., and A. B. 
Shore, Newton Centre, Mass., di- 
rectors. 


Algoma Steel Corp. (Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.) — D. S. Holbrook, 
executive vice-pres. to be presi- 
dent; G. W. MacLeod, to be 
president, Algoma Ore Properties 
Ltd.; H. J. Allen, president, Cana- 
dian Furnace Co., both the latter, 
Algoma Steel Corp. subsidiaries. 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co. (Grand Falls, Nfld.) — W. E. 
Soles, vice-president, general man- 
ager and director Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., a di- 
rector; T. R. Moore, general man- 
ager and director, Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co., vice- 
president. 


Bank of Nova Scotia (Halifax) — 
Hon. Salter A. Hayden, Q.C., To- 
ronto, a director. 


Bruck Mills Ltd. (Montreal) — 
James R. Adamson, Ontario sales 
manager, shirtings, home furnish- 
ings and industrial fabrics divi- 
sion; Jack Spring, Ontario sales 
manager, suitings and sportswear 
fabric division. 

BullDog Electric Products Co, (Can- 
ada) (Toronto) — D. J. McIntyre, 
Calgary; R. C. Crichton, Hamil- 
ton; F. G. Downey, London; G. 
Liboiron, Montreal, sales repre- 
sentatives. 


Bullech’s Limited, (Winnipeg) — 
Allan H. Watson, director. 


Burgess Battery Co. (Niagara Falls, 
Ont.) — Alex Yule, general man- 
ager, to be vice-president, in 
charge Canadian Division. 

Burlington Steel Co. (Hamilton) — 
R. D. Fraser, assistant general 
manager, a director. 


Canadian Carborundum Co. (Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont.) — D. A. McCarter, 
district sales manager, Central 
Canada. 


Canadian Chemical Co. (Montreal) 
— Stanley McCready, manager 
chemical sales; John Zabinski, 
central district manager chemical 
sales; Ian F. Edgar, eastern district 
manager chemical sales, headquar- 
ters Montreal; Peter J. Raven, 
supervisor, operations control; A. 
J. Cousins, sales representative, 
special products. 


Canadian Stock Exchange (Mont- 
real) — A. S. Beaubien of L. G. 
Beaubien & Co. and W. L. Downes 
of W. D. Latimer & Co., new mem- 
bers Board of Management. 

Canuba Manganese Mines Ltd. (To- 
ronto)—Joseph W. Frazer of New 
York, a director. 

Carleton College (Ottawa) — Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, Q.C., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Cana- 
dian office, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. in Ottawa, member 
of board of governors. 

Deacon, Findley, Coyne Ltd. (To- 
ronto) — A. P. Fisher and H. J. 
Knight, formerly partners. in 
Walwyn, Fisher, & Co., now as- 
sociated with them. 

Dominion Glass Co. (Montreal) — 
F. N. Dundas, vice-pres. and sec’y, 
to be executive vice-pres. and a 
director; Norman W. Meldrum, 
manager Redcliff, Alta. operations 
to be vice-pres. and assistant gen- 
eral manager; J. R. Mackenzie, 
manager Hamilton factory to be 
vice-pres., manufacturing. 

Dominion Magnesium Ltd. (Toron- 
to) — John Thomson, general 
manager and director succeeding 
L. G. White, resigned. 

Electrohome (Kitchener, Ont.) — 
Norman J. Long, industrial and 
public relations director. 

Fiberglas Canada Ltd. (Toronto) — 
S. V. Musselwhite, general traffic 
manager. 

Gairdner & Co. (Toronto) — J. 
F. Plewman, director, to be mem- 
ber executive committee. 

Gent Advertising Ltd. (Toronto) — 
W. R. Roman, production man- 
ager; Howard M. Maynard, senior 
executive and merchandising con- 
sultant. 

Gravell Builders Supply Ltd. (Ham- 
ilton) — with subsidiaries Gravell 
Brick Co. and Gravell Stone Co.: 
J. W. Duncan, general sales man- 
ager; W. F. McCreadie, to estab- 
lish new office at Calgary; J. 
Hodgkinson, credit manager. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada (To- 
ronto) — Ewart R. Angus, presi- 
dent Caminex Corp. and Canso In- 
vestments Ltd., etc., a director. 

F. H. Hayhurst Co. (Toronto) — 
Angus Hunter, research director, 
Bern Keeler media manager. 

Imperial Bank of Canada (Toronto) 
— R. S. Waldie, former chairman 
to be honorary president, contin- 
ues as director; L. S. Mackersy, 
previously president, to be chair- 
man and remains as chief execu- 
tive officer; J. S. Proctor, pre- 
viously vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, president; E. J. 
Friesen, former senior assistant 
general manager, general man- 


ager. 
John Inglis Co. (Toronto) — H. S&S. 


A.M.A, Toronto Chapter 
Elects New Directors 


American Marketing Associa- 
tion, Toronto Chapter, has elected 
Clifford Balson, McKim Adver- 
tising Ltd., president for 1956-57. 

Others elected are: 

Vice-presidents: D, S. Catton, 
Public & Industrial Relations and 
J. N. Milne, MacLaren Advertis- 
ing Co. 

Secretary: Miss Georgina de 
Weerdt, Lever Bros. Ltd. 

Treasurer: W, F. Nugent, Spit- 
zer & Mills Ltd. 

Directors: N. C. Gent, Week- 
end Picture Magazine; A, T. Mac- 
Kenzie, Canadian Genera] Elec- 
tric Co.; D. B. McCaskill, McKim 


_| Advertising, Ltd.; R. G. Scott, 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co.; 
Walter A. Smith, T. Eaton Co; 
G. W. Whidden, Canadian Manu- 


Reinke, manager boiler and pres- 
sure vessel dep ent succeeding 
G. R. Pritchard, recently named 
manager Inglis’ refrigeration di- 
vision; J. M. Brokenshire,: man- 
ager pressure vessel sales. 


Johnson & Higgins Ltd. 
insurance brokers (Toronte) — 
R. M. Gaby, Thomas W. Newton 
and G. S. Watson, to be vice- 
presidents, continue as account 
executives at Toronto office; 
Leon Christen, manager boiler 
and machinery division, at To- 
ronto; A. W. Deakin and Geoffrey 
Bailey, manager and assistant 
manager, fire department at Mont- 
real. 

S. S. Kresge Co. Ltd. (Toronto) — 
H. C. Starkweather, Toronto, vice- 
pres. and H. B. Cunningham, 
Detroit, directors. 

Manitoba Dep’t of Industry & Com- 
merce (Winnipeg) — W. J. Mac- 
donald, chairman, Business Ad- 
visory Council. 

Keith Mercer Co. (Montreal) — ap- 
pointed sales representative in 
eastern Canada, including Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime prov- 
-inces for Fielden Instrument 
Division of Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .Regulator 
H. Evans, 


Co. (Toronto) — W. 
president. 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. (To- 
ronto) — A. G. Daley, sales man- 
ager, Federal Pacific Electric 
Products division, and a director. 

Morrison Steel & Wire Co. (Van- 
touver) — A. B. Cliff, president; 
J. E. Stark, executive vice-pres. 
and managing director. 

Ontario Weekly Newspapers Asso- 
ciation (Toronto)—William James 

_of Canadian Statesman, Bowman- 
ville, president. 

Rheem C td. (Hamilton) — 
Trumbull Warren, president. 

Royal Securities Corp. (Montreal) — 
A 


. S&S. Price, manager Quebec 
office; E. B. Ruthven, represen- 
tative, Victoria office. 


Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. (Vic- 
toria) — including western sub- 
sidiaries: National Paper Box Ltd. 
and Vancouver Paper Box Co., J. 
A. Craig, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, to be presi- 
dent and managing director; of 
Sidney Roofing and president of 
two subsidiaries; R. W. Mayhew, 
former president Sidney Roofing 
to be vice-chairman three .com- 
panies; T. N. Finical, vice-pres. 
manufacturing, Sidney Roofing & 
Paper Co. and a director Bishop 
Asphalt Papers Ltd., eastern sub- 
sidiary of Sidney; D. Spence to be 
vice-president and managing di- 
rector two western subsidiaries; 
Harold Mears, vice-president sales 
Sidney Roofing; H. E. Brown, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the three 
companies: to be director, Sidney 
Roofing. 

Spartan Air Services Ltd. (Ottawa) 
— William (Bill) Hardy, 
forestry photo interpreter of air 
photo interpretation section. 

Sunbeam Corp. (Canada) (Toronto) 
— L. F. Fitzpatrick, chairman; 
L. W. Prestin, president. 

Toronto-Dominion Bank (Toronto) 
— Allen T. Lambert an assistant 
general manager to be general 
manager, succeeding William 
Kerr. Kerr continues as vice- 
president and director. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines (Montreal) 
— A. J. (Ab) Darkes, regional 
manager, purchases and stores at 
Toronto. 
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Whatever it 
best gear for it. 
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is Simpson’s has the 


Whether you want a 16-foot hardtop 
a complete new fishing outfit or just a 


balls — it's at Simpson's. 
Whether you're an amateur, 
big-time professional or 
spare-time sportsman, let 
Simpson's be your guide to 
what's best for you. 


Sporting Goods — Street Floor — Dept. 469 


SIMPSON’'S STORES ARE LOCATED IN TORONTO, MONTREAL, LONDON, 
REGINA AND HALIFAX. 


As principals we offer subject to prior sale 


and change in price: 


$40,000.00 


PERUVIAN TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


5% Convertible Debentures due December 31, 1980 


Convertible at any time up to December 31, 1980 into 
Class ‘B’ shares on the basis of one Claes ‘B’ share for 
each $1.00 par value of Debentures. 


Circular on Request 


Price: 96.00 and accrued interest 
Yield: 5.29% 


BURNS BROS. 


& DENTON 


Limited 


44 King St, Ww. 


Travelers Insurance Co. (Hartford, 
Conn.) — Roger Cote, field sup- 
ervisor, Montreal 

Wabasso Cotton Co. (Three Rivers, 
Que.) — L. W. Townsend, direc- 
tor and member executive com- 
mittee. 

Western Life Assurance Co. (Hamil- 


ton) — W. E. Brunning, formerly 
chief agent in Canada for North 
American Life and Casualty Ca, 
of Winnipeg and Minneapolis 
president and managing director. 

York Farms Ltd. (Toronte) — A, 
Dees, president and managing di- 
rector. 


there are craftsmen! 


Some wood craftsmen still labour, for 
art’s sake, in dimly-lit garrets. But the 
wood craftsmen at Laidlaw Lumber are 
part of an artistic yet business-like team. 
Backed by capable, experienced factory 
management personnel, Laidlaw crafts 
men work with the most modern mach- 
imery and mechanized materials handling 
equipment m producing top quality mill 
work and lumber products as required by 
institutional, commercial and public 


* 


buildings, 2s well as churches and fine 
homes. These men are part of the ‘mod- 
ern business’ approach to the forest prod- 
ducts supply and manufacturing trade at 
Laidlaw’s. Service, delivery, quality to 


Our foith in our business is exemplified by our new 
plant, warehouse and office building located at the 


“Crossroads of Ontario’. We think it’s the most 


LAIDLAW LUMBER 


— 
| 
507 Place d’Armes | 
| | Ottawa Hamilton Winnipeg 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| \ 
| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
| | fe specification, and on-the-job cost savings 
z | | | are also integral parts of the Laidlaw 
# | | ‘quality lumber products’ team — housed 
3 | | under congenial and the most modern 
| of h dati 
| | | odern 
ae | é of its kind in Canada — perhaps North America. But 
drive ovt ond see for yourself one of these doys. 
Past - presidents Logan R. CH. 4-174: 
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_Auto Production |\Canadians Must Think Afresh’ About 


in special fields of. endeavor. 
Wk. End Te Date Te Date 


hydro. projects and agricultural 
Hudson .... 52 963 , 


Nash 108 2402 at U. of T. Studies Problems of Assistance: | more enjoyment from your 
e case for giving the jo | 
Pe gaa ” 160 5465 1995 How Much Capital, Technical Help ? Should UN Handle It? UN appeals most persuasively to leisure hours . . . or 
the beneficiaries. They don’t lik 
Chrysler 169 =3,596 By J. B. McGEACHY eighth of 1% of the national in-| enormous strides in education,|tpe notion that | smooth the course of a 
What is now called “aid to un-| Come or about $7.50 a year including technical training. Ac-| pjocs in the world are competing, business meeting. I find 
1083 21.612 ....|derdeveloped lands” was not a Canadian family. It is merely|cording to Mr. Stannard, this 


with money, for influence in Asia. 
bright idea suddenly born about! Silly to say, as starry-eyed en-| country must multiply its univer-| 4 Canadian can grasp this point House of Lords cigars do 
Total cars. 2,622 51,805 46,225|the year 1950. It has been going|thusiasts do, that the annual/sity enrollment by two and one} cjearly by imagining that a Rus- ail these things particularly cs 
Dodge ..... 190 2,734" ....| 0m for generations. The great col- amount should be boosted to ajhalf just to be even with the! sian offer to build the gas pipe-|2 — sf 
Farge .cse. 170 2,467 ....|onizers, the British, the French, billion. This is more than the| Soviet Union. All present were|jine had complicated the recent|** as ss well . . . with their finer 

the Dutch and the rest, all sent| taxpayers would willingly sub-| agreed that Canada should make} gictyurbances in Ottawa. Suppose se 3 ie oe 
Total trucks 360 5,201 3,884) capital and technical assistance| Scribe. It is probably more than the effort but it will involve a|the Moscow Gas Bureau (or|j 


.| the Asians can properly use, from| staggering increase in the na- 
Ears, trucks 2,982 57,006 50,109 to economicaily backward coun prope 


whatever it would be called 
tries. Brazil can show an ex-| Me country, with advantage. tional budget for university) hag put in a bid for the right = 
Ford: ample from Canada. The formula is not “think of a| buildings, staff and equipment. | qo the job. Suppose also that the —s 
| Ford ..e+++ 1,619 37,884 eoee Most of the money and’ ex-| umber.” Help has to be shaped UN in the Picture Moscow pipe would be sure to| C..W. McDOUGALL 
****| nertise needed for this kind of} needs and the recipient’s abil- 
e ’ eeee 


arrive wrapped in extracts from 
: ity to use it. There is no point) The reference to Russian prog- | 
Monarch ... 168 4,617 «....| enterprise was sending expensive peal ress leads to the question that works of Lenin and has been appointed general 
Total cors. 3,038 64,405 55,642| interested in| Which rust because no Asian| Was perhaps the most _controver-|( 
profits,| knows how they work. Canada, sial one discussed. Should the P turing Co. of Canada, He joined 
Ford ll th United Nations take over the the company in 1947, was form- 
Mercury 45 4,231 There were] the experts say, has so far f A country in a position to 
Sidiier dine.i 20 375 vn gifts, of skill| avoided this peculiarly foolish whole business of economic aid? choose between American money erly director of marketing and 
. ; kind of t UN at present handles technical resided in T to. He will 
assistance but not capital grants.| 224 Soviet money might seem to 
‘Asian s Need More |A proposal now on the table do ce, Drum 
ical if it is indiscriminate but create a new alphabetical agency Wounce y a 
cries, rich| Use. more of it, welll called SUNFED, standing for| decrions |for the U.S. and other Western 
than they ‘are getting.| Special United Nations Fund for| ue, ave ne with| countries to make; but they 
V. Narasimhan of the Indian} Economic Development. te should keep these two points in 
« _ SUNFED, which would admin-| they feel: and undeniably they’ve| Mind. If American help has won CIGARS 
other ister capital aid for industry and) peen given reason to think that| soodwill than expected, this 
the for non-self-liquidating projects| western aid, like Russian aid, has| iS Precisely because (Asians say) GOLD STRIPE - CORONA DE LUXE PETIT CORONAS LILIES QUEENS PANETELAS 
ple; but the 


Total trucks 390 14,943 11,751 


Cars, trucks 3,428 79,348 67,393 
GM: 
Chevrolet .. 2,120 23,267 
Oldsmobile 438 4,832 
Pontiac .... 1,671 20,577 


Total cors. 4,973 56,733 86,608 
Chevrolet .. 809 9,381 
GMC ...... 


like schools and highways, is still litical implications it has been accompanied by invi- 
Pontiac divy. . 54 doubling national income in 20) an idea. A UN resolution tations to join security pacts. The 
private man/to 25 years. The first five-year calling for its creation has more The Propaganda Curse second point is that the competi- ” 
Total trucks 1,365 16,660 16,855 J.B. MeGeachy = = with nothing] plan, nearly over, brought a gain 


but spare ng “| than a dozen sponsors, including} As the people on the receiving} tive element won’t disappear even} recently said, revising an earlier| will freely prefer democracy to 
thm the 18% which | Canada, but the United States is|end, they are not in a position| if UN takes over. Some machines,| attitude, that Americans should} communism. 
effort Indi owing not enthusiastic; and for obvious|to decide how help should be} supplies and technicians will still| recognize every counjry’s right to} The people at the conference 
International: wee tin reasons American opinion carries| given. All they can do is refuse|be Western, othets will still be| be neutral if it pleases. If this|seemed to have no doubt that 
Trucks... hi lot of weight. it if they don’t like the strings.| Russian, and the appropriate tags| is firmly the new American line,|; SUNFED will in due course be 
S008 to begin, India plans public} ‘There are arguments in favor| What they ask is that the propa- 
‘ ee Studebaker . 144 4,912 4,585) in this light. Even if he wanted capital expenditure of $10 billion § y prop 


inui 7 d hould b and opinions will go along with| aid without propaganda would be|born. That it should be born, 
Tewcks 222 otee 242 ; nal ..,| of continuing the present bilateral) ganda curse shou e taken off} each. in order. After all, it must be the} and that Canada’s aid should be 
rucks pee Se will) cystem. It generates goodwill, as| the aid programs by putting them| President Eisenhower is cool| Western opinion that Asians, if} increased, were their main de- 
Cars, trucks 1440 4,912) drew dividends, he was The between Canada and India for” all under UN auspices. to the SUNFED project but he’ their standard of living improves, | cisions. 
All cars .. 10,937 181,220 194,995 usually credited with benevolence 


, ' rate don’t, save more than 3% 
All trucks . 2,415 44,499 36,348 and his contribution was not call-| to 4% of their national income 


" ed “foreign aid.” It was foreign) (against 20% or more in Western 
All vehicles 13,352 225,719 231,443| aid just the same. countries) and have no large re- 


Prev. wk. . 8,804 or same New Kind of Help serve for investment. Deficit 

last yr, - 19,756 seer oes) Tavestment is still the soundest financing in India means only one 

method of helping the under- thing. It means printing more 

.eveloped lands to make prog-| Paper money. ‘ 

Certainly it is still needed.| Thus there’s an _ inflationary 

But today it is being supple-| 4anger in the Indian plans; and 

SELL mented (not, one may hope, sup- In these days no country can in- 

planted) by outright gifts through sulate itself against economic 

us the Colombo Plan, the point-four blizzards that start elsewhere. 

program of the U.S. and the UN This is perhaps the best business 

YOUR PROPERTY technical aid fund. reason, apart from goodwill, why 
AND 

LEASE IT BACK 

Unlimited funds available for this 

purpose anywhere in Canada o: 

the U. S. A. Prefer deals of 


It is hard to give gracefuliy 


new kind of help are chiefly the off Indian backs. 
Commonwealth nations of India, _ Grace and Gratitude 
Pakistan and Ceylon; but small 
amounts of Canadian aid have| and hard to receive gratefully, 
gone outside the family to Burma,| quoted Mr. Narasimhan: but he 
Indonesia and Indo-China. said there has been both grace 
LTD. pictures, design buildings and) after all, if politically mature 
153 St. Clair Ave. West, think out philosophical systems| Canadians can work themselves 
Toronto, Ontario quite as good as ours if not su-| into a passion about a gas pipe- 
WA, 2-9583 perior. But they are far behind) jine to be built by Americans, 
eeeeeeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeee in using machines to provide the what is to be expected in South- 
ioe comforts of life. What is more,| east Asia? (Mr. Narasimhan’s 
not and therefore, in Indian eyes, it 
ern values, a 1,; bears the UN label. 
with his spinning-wheel, home- But the Indians will take 
made loincloths, hatred of ma-| Colombo aid though it would be 
chines, dislike of public health}, mistake to suppose that they 
measures and life-reverence that) are sianding around helplessly 
Today it is either a romantic} pect foreign aid to come to about 
dream or an exploded fallacy, as} $1.7 billion in the new five-year 
you choose, that Asia’s old ways| period. It is a leg up, not an 
are best for the Asians. They! absolutely indispensable lifeline. 
want to eat three meals a day, Technical Assistance 
in this world as well as the next. 
Automatic Inking — Paper Feed — weedy for this cian cation. All but one of them 
Controlled Delivery — Shut-off Counter The Asian may still fear the as were 
— Variable Speed Control— make GES: foreigner bearing gifts if they are| pon 
TETNER the last word in Automatic tied with political string; but he}. — ng ™ 
. -.| eage or skills. There is a short- 
Efficiency. All Controls are grouped onthe has caught the idea that food is ame, wechens suilicintly eaplein- 
operator side of the machine for con- better than hunger and that other f Ae 
to 145. 
and feeling, Canadians must soon) “7, scarcity is due rather to a 
do some fresh thinking about 
. | lack of candidates for engineering 
these questions: How much Ccapi- te 
Sc NOS | tal aid can be given by Canada egrees an to a lack of room, 
teaching staff and _ laboratory 
| and profitably used by our Asian of ttm 


For most people, the word “‘construction”’ 
== evokes a mental picture of nimble-footed | 
men poised precariously on a ribbon of 
steel a thousand feet above the clank and 


So far as Canada is concerned, India’s friends should take some 
the countries that qualify for this| Of that capital-spending burden 
$500,000 and up. These Asian countries are. by! and gratitude in Canadian-Indian 
no means “underdeveloped” in| financial relations. ‘Indians may 
KALE INVESTMENTS art or thought. As everyone} jook for political motives when 
knows, they write poetry, paint] rich friends bring largesse but 
they admit their shortcoming and} question, not mine.) 
want to correct It. India, some may be surprised 
This should not be taken for} to learn, has accepted no aid from 
granted for it is really something} Russia. Imported Russian steel is 
new. Until quite recently there/ to be paid for. Russian technical 
Ld were Asian leaders who rejected help has been given through UN 
didn’t exclude adders and mos-| waiting for it. As against their 
quitos, was far more deeply anti-| own plan for a $10-billion capital 
Western than his successors. outlay, plus the investment of 
Eager for Progress private domestic capital, they ex- 
On technical assistance the con- 
If material advancement compels! ¢orence discussion took an odd 
them to revise old doctrines about 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL nirvana and resignation to fate, 
a man like Pandit Nehru is quite 
ed when it is noted that the pro- 
venience in actual use. people think it their duty el good portion of engineers to workers 
sits sept — —e or both, to help him out in industry was one to 368 ten 
of his poverty. | 
In this new climate of opinion years ago and is today\about one 
2 aid, which means either sending| % 
SN mS | trained Canadians to Asia or| 
training Asians in our schools? apparently not clear. The only 
AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF COUNTER — reason suggested at the confer- 
And finally, to what extent ence, and it hardly seems an ade 
Set counter for number of copies re- should future help move through y o 


roar of giant cranes and deep-biting bulldozers. Construction is 
cally cuts off at ; _| quate one, is current high pay . 
fo. untrained or nonprofessional all this... but much more as well. 
pre-determined number. Counts from ments, as at present, between TO tag 
workers. Technicians, it appears, 
one to ten thousand. giver and beneficiary’ 


than engineers; 

A recent conference at the Uni- are scarcer 
versity of Toronto, organized by ri bn for more good tech- 
Gestetner Stencil-Duplicatingissoper- | the United Nations Association) Ganada has not enough to fill 


la lanl of Canada, considered these mat- . 
fect thatitiooks like printing! Reproduces ters. It was attended by profes- home needs, how~ can there be 


Construction is a young man in a quiet office wielding a pencil 
... it is a draftsman over a blueprint. . . it is the undramatic 
but essential work of experts in purchasing and estimating and 


typewritten copy, line drawings, even sors, officials, Asian spokesmen a en on agp? | ne making up a payroll. In an organization as large as the Pigott 
‘half-tones, in your selection of colors. the Construction Company, men of many different temperaments 
Single end Gaeh 1a aperten— wn “eggheads” in current American;| ©2%2°t always be filled according “Archie” Altobelli, Junior Accountant, and talents share in, and contribute to, the steady progress of a 
perfect reproduction on every copy from but it is a mistake. as North| © Specifications. is being trained in the main office : : , ; 
first to lest. Ph.D.s *» Demand g company that is a leader in Canadian construction. 
‘one else, to brush off what the} It used to be said that the wil 
Es eggheads say. Their function is} words “failed B.A. Oxon” after a gained in field ang “joo Ojfices. 
WRITE FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET to think today what the rest of us| man’s name were a handle good 
——_ will probably think tomorrow. enough to open doors in the East. 
tet oe. = : Canada’s Part Not so nowadays, it seems. When 
pecrene MONEY in A | Canada’s economic aid, cred-| the Asians want a Western tech- 
“ Mail Lae in the past, will run to! nician, they ask for a Ph.D. and 
aie — about $35 million in 1956-57.! preferably a Ph.D. with about ten 
; | | Nearly all this money will be| years’ experience, no family, a 
. e~, spent on Colombo Plan capital! winning personality and a zest 
gifts, of which past examples are| for travel. Such paragons are 
GESTETHER (CARNDA) UO. a hydro project in India, an ex- rare: but the men who are actual- . 
rae perimental livestock farm _ in! ly sent appear to be giving satis- 
Please send me your new brochure “Printing s Pakistan and a fish refrigeration’ faction. On the other side of 
for Pennies” without obligation. plant in Ceylon. Canada will con-| technical aid, the training of 
NAME tribute $1.8 million to UN tech-| Asian students in Canadian * 
, * | nical aid. Among 72 givers to this! schools, the record is fairly con- - . 
ADDRESS * |fund, Canada ranks third after| sistent success with an inevitable TORONTO: 1250 BAY ST, HAMILTON : PIGOTT BUILDING, 
the U.S. and Britain. but small percentage of misfits. 945-8 
It is unrealistic to say that, A. F. B. Stannard of the De- . 
1-56 Canada can’t afford to give more,' fense Research Board at Ottawa 
- ’ | seeing that present aid takes one told the conference about Russia’s 
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If you have savings available, and 
would like to know of suitable es 
investments, call in or write to us. Biers 


= McLeop, Youn, Weir & ComPAKY 


] 50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 


Toronto Montreal 
Tel.: EMpire 4-0161 Tel.: HArbour 4261 
Ottawa Winnipeg London Hamilton Vancouver 
Sherbrooke New York 


Du Pont Proposes’ 


Corporate 
Structure Change 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Share- 
holders of Du Pont of Canada 
Securities Ltd. have been asked 
to approve a proposal toveliminate 
its present two-company corpor- 
ate structure. 

Under the proposal business 
and operation of company’s 
wholly owned subsidiary — Du 
Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. — would 
be transferred to the parent com- 
pany and the subsidiary subse- 
quently wound up, Name of the 
parent would be changed to Du 
Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

Since July, 1954, company’s 
tots: business and operations-have 
been carried on by the subsidiary. 
Sole assets of Du Pont of Canada 
Securities Ltd., other than a small 
amount of cash, are total issued 
capital stock of the subsidiary. 

Chairman of the Board, G. W. 
Huggett and President H. H. Lank 
say the move is being proposed 
in order to achieve economies and 
simplicities of a single company 
corporate structure. In addition, 
shareholders wil] once more own 
shares in an operating company 
and thus select the board of direc- 
tors, which is directly responsible 
for the operations and business. 

A special general meeting of 
shareholders has been called for 
June 28, for consideration of the 
proposal. If approved it would be- 
come effective January 1, 1957. 


—Advertisement— 


BEST *%5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron’s Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of 
my investing experience cost me only 
$5. For this small sum I began to 
acquire an asset that has brought me 
untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment 
palues I’ve gained by subscribing to 
Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. 

This has helped me do a better job 
of separating good investments from 
bad investments. I have built my 
capital and increased my investment 
income. I have ee greater peace 
of mind financially. 

This story exemplifies how Bar- 
ron’s serves its readers. “Mhere is no 
other publication like it. It is written 
for the man who makes up his own mind 
about his own ane. It is the only 
weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, spe- 
cialized information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, 
where, and why the REAL VALUES 
are, behind current security prices. 
You get clear, well-founded informa- 
tion each week on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of 
individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron’s subscription price i $15 
a year, but you can try it for 17 weeks 
for only $5. 

This trial subscription for $5 will 
bring you the investment implications 
of current political and economic 
events and the perspective you must 
have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Bar- 
ron’s can be to you in the eventful 
weeks ahead. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; 
or tell us to bill you. Ad : Barron’s, 
392 Newbury Street. Boston 15. 
Massachusetts. TFP-69 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Com- 
monwealth International Corp. is 
offering a plan whereby shares 
of the fund may be purchased on 
a combination “layaway” and in- 
stallment-plan basis: 

Called the “family security 
plan,” the scheme offers the op- 
portunity of acquiring shares in 
the fund through monthly de- 
posits ranging from $10 to $1,000 
for a period of 10 years. 

As an option, a life insurance 
feature providing for the pay- 
ment of the outstanding balance 
owing under the plan in the 
event of death of the plan holder 
is available at net cost. 

This is the first time that shares 
of a mutual fund have been 
marketed in Canada in this par- 
ticular way, company believes, 
although other funds have had 
plans for regular share purchases 
in operation for some years. 

Under the plan, all deposits 
payments will be made with the 
Eastern Trust Co., the custodian 
of the plan, which will also ac- 
cumulate all dividends. Unless 
otherwise requested by the 
policy holder, dividends received 
will be re-invested in shares of 
the fund. 

In the case of the $10-per- 
month plan — the lowest denom- 
ination offered — the plan holder 
would make 120, $10 deposits, He 
would be charged a creation fee 
of $5 per deposit for the first 13 
deposits and 40c per deposit for’ 
the balance. The custodian would 
receive a fee of 30c per deposit. 


Insurance, if requested by the 
purchaser, will be supplied at net 
cost — currently estimated at 
$42.13 for the $10 plan. 

The custodian is also entitled to 
deduct a fee, not exceeding $1.75 
per year, out of dividends for 
services and expenses of keeping 
records of deposits, number of 
shares owned, mailing receipts, 
notices to plan holders, etc. 

Excluding the fee, total deduc- 
tion on a $10 per month or $1,200 
total deposit plan would be 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


“Labor Roundup” — 
another Post exclusive— 
reports on the practical 
side of industrial relations 
week by week. Keep your- 
self in touch with the trend 
of union activity. Read 
The Financial Post. 


Yearly by mail In Canada $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 


Become a Provisional Member of 


rue INVEST IN CANADA” cws 


Write, or use the coupon below to secure your pro- 
visional membership in the “Invest in Canada” Club. 
You will receive a provisional membership card, and 
all literature and mailings supplied to egular members, 
without cost or obligation. 


The “Invest in Canada” Club, Suite 710 — 360 St. James Street West, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Enroll me as a provisional member of the “Invest in Canada” Club. 
| understand there is no obligation on my part whatsoever. 


Name . 


Neo salesmen will call — the “Invest in Canada’ Club solicits members by mail only. 


$143.80 without insurance and 


Commonwealth Mutual Fund 


Offers New Purchase Plan 


$185.93 with it. 

In the case of a $100 per month 
10-year plan, total deductions 
from the $12,000 deposited wquld 
be $1,139.50 without insurance 
and $1,560.76 with insurance, 


The maximum of insurance 
protection for any one plan 
holder is $27,000. 


Plan holders have the option 
to accelerate deposits under the 
plan, terminate it completely 
(and receive the number of 
shares purchased to date or have 
them redeemed) or partially 
withdraw provided such redemp- 
tion shall not involve less than 
$25 and not more than 90% of 
fund shares purchased, 


Quality Control 
Holds First 


Canada Meeting 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Over 
2,000 delegates from Canada and 
the United States were in Mont- 
real this week to attend the 10th 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society for Quality Control, 
where 92 technical papers dealing 
with various aspects of quality 
control were given. , 


It is the first time that the con- 
vention has been held in.Can- 
ada. The three days of technical 
sessions were held at Montreal’s 
Palais du Commerce where over 
40 displays showing latest devel- 
opment and devices in gauging 
and inspection techniques were 
on exhibition. 


Elected president of the society 
for 1956-57 was Dale L. Lob- 
singer of the Performance and 
Control Staff, United Air Lines, 
Denver, Col. He succeeds Arthur 
Bender, Jr., General Motors 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. 


market and rumors behind some of the moves. 
By FRANK KAPLAN 


Strong rally in stock markets wipes out about half of over-all 
losses which occurred in a steady three-week sag. Rally described as 
“healthy and sharp” and proving that market is acting “normal” 
analysts say. Strength on Canadian markets when New York closed 
particularly welcomed, Gains range to better than $5 with interest 
centred on issues considered market leaders. Aluminium adds $6 at 
$127 and Imperial Oil climbs to $495% from $46. 

Other features in market include Canadian Canners which rises 
$2 from $3912 as investors take second look at proposed deal with 
California Packing (FP, June 2) and like what they see. 


Construction stocks turn mildly higher as contracts awarded in 
Canada run about 27% higher than last year. This increase in 
construction activity is largely in industrial and engineering cate- 
gories with the industry predicting a sag in residential activity. With 
projects like the St. Lawrence Seaway under way and an expected 
increase of more than $100 millions in spending on new roads, sup- 
pliers of vital building materials are attracting investor attention 
once more following a period of steady weakness. The bright out- 
look for suppliers is in contrast to gloom over some firms that do 
the building which are being squeezed by heavy competition, 

Here are recent price changes in some of the construction material 
issues. Standard Paving was aided by a 50c extra dividend. 


1956 
Asbestes Corp. 39 45 38% 
Building Products ....ccoscseseees 34% 35 40 34 
Canada Cement 31% 29% 36 2842 
Standard Paving ............ 3942 42\2 34% 


THE STREET IS TALKING ABOUT—signs of a further invasion 
of U. S. financial interests into established Canadian industrial com- 
panies. The latest trend differs slightly from the pattern of recent 
years where major U. S, manufacturing companies entered Canada 
through purchase of contro] in firms here, Canadian Canners-Cali- 
fornia Packing proposed deal is along the old lines. Now, U, S. 
investment men are coming here looking for ways to turn family- 
held or closely controlled companies into vehicles for investment. 
Purchase of an interest Chatco Steel by a New York investment 
man may typify a coming patterns. Chatco jumps to $7 from $4.75. 
Low this year was $3.30. 


The partnership of Steel Co. of Canada and Page-Hersey Tubes 
in a “big-inch” pipe mill at Welland briefly in spotlight when 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines first announces purchase of pipe in U. K. 
and then an order with the Stelco-Page partnership. Result of these 
announcements is a drop of $2% in Stelco to $59% and Page-Hersey 
also slips momentarily, later recovering to $87% from $86 about ten 
days ago. 

Brazilian Traction’s troubles show up in annual report. Business 
increased but when the higher cruzeiro revenue is translated into 
dollars, profits are down, Brazilian shares, however, edge up from 


$6% to $7%. 


David Holbrook’s election as president of Algoma Steel taken 
as good omen by investors with the shares jumping to $103 from 
$96% ... Delayed action move in Mexican Light & Power as stock 
finally reacts to sharp jump in earnings, adding % at $15% after 
slipping fractionally ... Bell Telephone slips to $4634 from $47% 
after news of rights to buy shares at $37 .. . Dominion Stores climbs 


U.S. Packer’s 
Offer To 
Cdn. Canners 


Canadian Canners stockholders 
next week will receive full de- 
tails of the offer of California 
Packing Corp, to buy their shares 
(FP, May 26, June 2). 

And decision on the offer of the 
U.S. firm rests with the widely 
scattered shareholders since no 
one group has control of Cana- 
dian Canners. 

If shareholders decide to accept 
the offer they wil] deposit their 
shares‘after receiving the formal 
documents. 

If enough shares are deposited 
to make the offer a firm deal, 
director will enact necessary by- 
laws splitting the common stock 
into one class A and two B shares. 

Then a special meeting will be 
called to approve the capital 
changes and thus effect the deal. 

At the regular annual meeting 
of Canadian Canners last week, 
the California Packing plan was 
discussed generally, H. G. Stapells, 
director and lega] counsel of the 
Canadian company, reports, 

Vote of Confidence 


The meeting indicated no ad- 
verse reaction and shareholders 
volunteered a vote of confidence 
in the directors, he said. 


Under the proposed offer, Cana- 
dian Canners holders will get 
two B shares and one A share for 
each existing common, The B 
shares will be purchased by Cali- 
fornia Packing for $15 each and 
the A shares will be entitled to 
annual] dividends of 75c and will 
participate in earnings, Both 
classes will be voting shares. 

Canadian Canners stock edged 
ahead to $41% at mid-week from 
about $40 a week ago. Earlier, the 
stock had come up from a low of 
$3244. 


Morrison Brass 


Moves Into U.S. 


A Canadian company ' which 
has been in the business of mak- 
ing valves is diversifying its in- 
terests by moving into the VU, S. 
to buy three companies for $3 


fractionally to $37 from $36 as company reports 61% rise in profits 
in year ended March 17. 


New Donnell & Mudge shares listed following 20-for-1 stock 


split, trade at $1.20 to $1.25, equal to $24-$25 on old stock, up from | 


$21% before split was effective and from $23'% high earlier this year. 


Investment analysts eyeing Bathurst Power & Paper which re- 
ports an increase in first quarter profit to $1.42 per class A share 
from $1.36 a year ago, B stock slips fraction to new low at $39. 
Both class A and class B shares have moved in narrow range so 
far this year with price range on the A — $65% high, $62 low — 
and on the B — $46 high, $39 low. An analysis of the company 
by Legatt, Bell, Gouinlock, Montreal brokers, emphasizes the class 
B stock, pointing out that these were selling recently at about 
nine times earnings to yield about 3.6%, whereas a year ago yield 
was as low as 1.9%. Dividends last year totaled $1 on the B with 


ret ec selling in a $53-$38 range. Indicated dividends this year, 


“The A shares have also been a drag on the B stock,” says the | 


analysis. “However, the A shares now are approaching their maxi- 

mum dividend of $4 and the outlook for the B shares may be more 

interesting than many realize.” 

OTHER MARKETS—Over-the-counter market in life insurance 
shares starting to stir again after several weeks of practically non- 
existent trade. U.S. investors reported moving back into favorite 
traders like Manufacturers Life which climbs $10 to $265 and 
Great West Life which adds $5 in a week at $245. However, prices 
still well below peak levels of last summer when Manufacturers 
sold as high as $365 and Great West as high as $410. . Dealers 
report eyes being cast on other companies for possible deals after 


the fashion of the Commercial Life take-over by a Holland firm 
(FP, May 26). 


Dominion Textile Earns 
per Common Share 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Domin- 
ion Textile Co., and Canadian 
subsidiaries net earnings for the 
year ended March 31, 1956, were 
$2,343;996, or 86c per common 
share. 

Exact comparison with 1954-55 
earnings cannot be made because 
of consolidation in current annual 
report of all Dominion Textile’s 
Canadian subsidiaries. Company’s 
raw cotton buying subsidiary, 
Howard Cotton Co., which op- 
erates in the U.S. and Mexico is 
not included. Reported net profit 
for the companies consolidated in 
the annual report a year ago was 
$496,718, or 1l4c per common 
share. 

Consolidated sales, after elimi- 
nating intercompany transactions, 


Unusual 


Investment Opportunity 


How would you like to own and operate a small industry that 
is the only one of its kind in the Western Hemisphere. The 


market is guaranteed. There is no sales problem, 


or merchandising problem, no credit problem and only a small 


administrative staff. 


This industry ts of strotegic importance. It was set up neor 
~ Quebec City three years ago with imported Specialists and. 
Continuing research and development has now 
brought production to a profitable level. It can grow to twenty 
times present capacity simply by increasing production. 


machines. 


Gapital required to take over is $150,000.00. For more detaits 


write Box 691, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


no advertising 


Calgary’s New 
$1 Million 
Airport Open 


were $112,790,945, the best show- 
ing since 1950-51, President G. B. 
Gordon reports. 


| pany which controls James Mor- 


millions, 
Morrison Brass, a holding com- 


rison Brass Manufacturing Co. 
(dating back to 1864 in the valve 
business) has acquired — L, B. 
Lockwood Textile Co., Cleveland, 
Cambridge Glass Co., Cambridge, 
Ohio, and Lake City Malleable 
Iron Foundries, Cleveland. 


Branching out of Morrison 
Brass follows recent change in 
control and sale of 1,250,000 
shares for $5 millions to Acme 
Subdivisions Ltd., Toronto (FP, 
May 12). ' 


At that time, J. C. Cragg, a 


Toronto businessman who owns 
an automobile dealership and is 
active in real estate development, 
became chairman of the board of 
Morrison Brass, Mr. Cragg is also 
president of Acme Subdivisions. 

The three U, S. companies pur- 
chased by Morrison are believed 
to have been controlled by Syd- 
ney L, Albert who controls Bel- 
lanca Aircraft, a U. S. holding 
company with wide interests. 

These companies are expected 


He said higher sales volumes 
were largely due to aggressive 
advertising and merchandising 
and constant efforts to maintain 
leadership in styling and quality. 

Income from. operations at 
$3,344,420 (before taxes) was 
2.96% of consolidated sales. “Such 
a low figure is certainly net ade- 
quate for a business where a 
large investment in _ buildings, 
machinery and stock in trade is 
essential. A small increase in 
costs can easily wipe out such a 
narrow profit margin... or even 


bring about a loss,” Mr. Gordon 
notes. 


Current assets as at March 31, 
1956, were $50,726,163; current 
liabilities $13,766,114; working 
capital $36,960,049. Inventories 
were $25,844,398. Capital expen- 
ditures were $5,031,724 and com- 
pany anticipates even larger ex- 
penditures will be made during 
the current year. Bond and de- 
benture debt at the year end was 
$13,656,500. 


$500,000 Air 
Repair Show 

MONTREAL (Staff) — Bristol 
Aero Engines (Western) Ltd. will 
build a $500,000 addition to its 
engine repair and overhaul plant 
at Vancouver International Air- 
port, 

The expansion was necessitated 
by the recent purchase of five 
Bristol “Britannia” long-range 
airliners by Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Ltd. The Britannia’s turbo- 
prop engines will be overhauled 
and repaired by Bristol’s facilities 
at Vancouver Airport. 

One feature of the new addi- 
tion will be construction of a test 
house for Britannia’s engines. It 
will be the largest test cell of 
its kind in Canada for handling 
of turbo-prop engines. 

The project will be completed 


by the spring of 195%, 


From Our Own Correspondent 
CALGARY — The city’s new 
ultramodern airport terminal, one 


eral Transport Minister George C. 
Marler. 

The ‘%l-million 
built in three sections, to accom- 
modate the public, passengers 
and staff. It includes sleeping 
rooms, a coffee shop, dining room 
and ample room for technical 
and office operations. 

The airport’s 1,400-acre liay- 
out has four major runways, two 
of which are among Canada’s 
finest. The 8,600-ft. long runway, 
with high intensity lighting, is an 
all-weather strip. The 6,400-ft. 
long runway is built to handle 
the largest aircraft and jets. 


The runways are equipped 
with the latest hydrant system of 
refueling aircraft, the only one 
of its kind west of Gander, Nfld. 
Eighteeen hydrant outlets are 
situated strategic positions 
along the runways, thus offering 
a choice of refueling, and make it 
possible to service a number of 
aircraft at the same time, 


A polarized radar beam is to 
be installed, which will make 
landing and take-off faster and 
easier. 
| Calgary’s airport is one of the 
few in Canada that will pay for 
‘itself, mainly through profits on 
rentals. In 1955 the airport made 
$56,411 ($53,150 in 1954). 

At the opening, Grant Mc- 
Conachie, Vancouver, president 
of CPA, announced flights from 
Calgary to Honolulu will start on 
Sept. 15. Application is to be 
made to the Transport Commis- 
sioners to have the existing flight 
from the Orient to Mexico City 
via Vancouver, stop in Calgary. 

Architects and interior design- 
ers for the airport are Clayton, 
Poyd and Mogridge of Calgary. 


G. E. G. Craig, Calgary, is 
manager of the airporé. 


Canadian company’s 
directors serving all firms, 

Change in control of Morrison 
Brass with the accompanying 
plans to expand helped push the 
price of the shares to a recent $9 
level from a low of $5.75 in 
March on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, The price slipped to $8.75 
on news of the entry into the 
U. S. 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER CO. 


of the finest in Canada, was offi- | 
cially opened last week by fed- | 
46,000 no par shares added to trad- 
ing lists on May 24. 

terminal ‘is 


had 543,194 preferred shares out- 
| standing at May 28. 


ARCAN CORP. had an additional 


-June 9, 1956 


to continue operating as separate 
units of Morrison Brass with the 
board of 


Our June Review and Securities List discusses 
Canadian Bank shares as an investment, in- 
cluding an interesting article on The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank and its current capital stock 
fmancing 
The Jume Review also contains current in- 
term notes, as well as a list of other Govern- 
ment and Corporation Securities available for — 
investment. 
A copy of the “Review and Securities List” for June 
will be forwarded upon request. For convenience fill in and 
mail the coupon. | 


see 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Sa 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 

Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 

Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
London, Eng. Chicago New York 


June Securities Review 


is a selected ‘list of bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks for current 
investment, as well as 


A Review of 
British American Oil Company 


A copy will be mailed upon request. 


WALWYN, FISHER & CO. 


Members: 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
The investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, CANADA 
TELEPHONE: EMpire 4-1131 


Here are clues to profit 


brief, it helps you make more money because it hel 
anticipate trends and developments across the nation, 
by mail $6 in Canada; elsewhere $7. 


A businessman’s judgment is no better than his information. 
You can profit from Canada’s bustling growth — as other 
businessmen do — through The Financial Post. Here is Canada’s 
most comprehensive business news service. Every week, The 
Post helps you gauge the swing of business and investments. 
It helps you plan with confidence, make sound decisions. In 

you 
early 


BAN 
Market Quotations 


on Investment Securities 


If you are thinking of buying or selling 
any investment security, consult us. We 
have facilities for quoting prevailing prices 
and for executing orders for the purchase 
or sale of securities on all markets. 


Orders accepted for execution on all 
stock exchanges. 


ROYAL SECURITIES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


244 ST. JAMES STREET WEST 360 BAY STREET 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


eye 


this gal — any gal — 


And you won't have 


day! 


Secretary you dream about 


When she’s prettying up at two 
minutes of five, you can say: 
“Sorry — I must have 3 copies 
of this report 
tonight.” She 
won't blink an 
. You'll get 
your three cop- 
ies. 
leave at 5 p.m. Amazing what 


day when there’s a Kodak Verifax 
Copier near her desk. For ex- 
ample: Save you an hour or more 
of dictation in answering mail; 
get copies of every inquiry off to 
salesmen. She won't have to 
proofread with a second girl. 


ords out of the office to be copied. 
Dozens of other short cuts every 


ite 


Learn why thousands of of- 
fices say this completely different 
copier pays for itself in one 
month or less. 


The 814” x 11” model printer 
costs only $270. The new legal 
814”x 14” model is only $442.50; 
makes 5 copies at ) 
one time in 1 min- 
ute for less than 5¢ 
each. And another 
plus—you can even 
make offset plates 
with it —for less than 25¢ each! 

Write today for free demon- 
stration, literature or names of 
near-by dealers. 


She'll still 


can do ina 


Business established 1903. Offices from coast to coast. ) 
a 56-7 
vvyv 
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Canadian Kedak Co., Limited 
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Why 


BANK STOCKS 


are sound investments 


A, a group, Bank stocks offer a com- 
bination of the most desirable investment 
characteristics with respect to safety of 
principal, assured income, marketability 
and growth possibilities. 


These and other factors which make Bank 
stocks so attractive are discussed in a study 
we have just prepared entitled ‘Investing 
in Bank Stocks’’. This study is both timely 
and useful, particularly now when three of 
Canada’s chartered banks are offering rights 
to subscribe for additional shares. 


For a free copy of this study send coupon be- 
low, or call at or telephone any of our offices. 


NESBITT, THOMSON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
350 Bay St., TORONTO 1. Phone EMpire 2-1441 


MONTREAL QUEBEC TORONTO OTTAWA HAMILTON LONDON, ONT. 
KITCHENER WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON LETHBRIDGE VANCOUVER VICTORIA SAINT JOHN 
FREDERICTON MONCTON HALIFAX BOSTON NEW YORK 
Please send me a copy of “Investing in Bank Stocks”’. 

Name............... 
A ddress 

786-A 


INTEREST RATES 


More Stable Bond Prices? 


By PAUL 8. DEACON 


Flow Of U.S. Capital Into Canada Helps Maintain Level 


The bond market has had a 
slightly better tone lately, after 
the fairly sharp drop which oc- 
curred in March and April. 

Based on current sentiment: in 
the investment community, and 
on some of the major factors 
affecting bond prices, it could be 
that the bond market will remain 
fairly close to current levels for 
a while. 


The need to keep credit at a 
level which would take into ac- 
count the physical limits of our 
manpower and materia] resources 
Was spelied out in some detail 
earlier this year by Governor 
James Coyne of the Bank of 
Canada. He made it plain that 
the natural consequence of the 
terrific demand for money in re- 
lation to even the steadily in- 
creasing volume of money and 
credit would be rising interest 
rates. This, in turn, indicated 
lower bond prices (FP, March 10). 
March 10). 


The increases in interest rates 
came not long after, affecting not 
only the bond market but rates 
on bank and other types of loans. 


Business is still very strong, 
and latest figures continue to 
show a rise in bank loans, Even 
with some soft spots here and 
there, and the attempts to keep 
borrowing within bounds, there- 
fore, there seem to be no signs 
that monetary restraints can be 
ditched. 


This would suggest that inter- 
est rates will at least stay where 
they are, and might even go 
higher. 

However, there are some other 
factors which could offset this 
tendency toward higher rates. 


Probably most important is the 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


APPOINTMENT 


Sarnia, June 5, 1956: The appointment 
of John Lockhart McCartney as Purchas- 
ing and Traffic Agent for Ethyl Corpora- 
tion of Canada Limited was announced 
today by Alan C. Tully, President. 
Mr. McCartney will make his headquar- 
ters at the Ethyl Corporation manufac- 
turing plant which is now under con- 
struction near Sarnia. He was previously 
associated with the Sarnia Bridge Com- 
pany Limited in the capacity of General 
Purchasing Agent. He holds the office 
of President of the Sarnia District Pur- 
chasing Agents Association and is a 
Director of Canadian Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 


Approximate Quotes 


SUPERVISED FUNDS 


Bid Asked 

Supervised Income Fund $4.38 
a Growth Fund 2.33 

ry American Fund 5.93 
1955) Executive Fund 35.58 
1956) Executive Fund 29.17 


Further information from: 


SUPERVISED INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
360 St. James St. W., Montreci, P.Q. 


30.46 


PRODUCTS LTD.—Scott Paper Co. 
has purchased an additional 7,000 
shares at $15 each. This allotment 
brings total issued Scott to 75,000 
shares with a 925,000 share balance 
to be taken up before Dec. 31, 1957. 
Now 2,517,750 common shares out- 
standing. 


Have You Considered 


ELECTRONICS 


as on Investment Medium? 


You can invest in a diversified group 
of electronics securities through 
the shares of 
TELEVISION -ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


| Get the booklet-prospectus about the 
Compony from 


|W. K. MURRAY & CO. 


| Investment Advice Since 1933 
| 9 Adelaide $t. £., Toronto, Ont. 


Since early last month, stock- 
holders of the Commercial Life 
Insurance Co. have been urged to 
sell their shares to unnamed buy- 
ers. So enticing was the eventual 
price that most did. 

As a result, control now resides 
with one of the largest insurance 
institutions operating throughout 
the world, N. V. Netherlands Life 
Insurance Co., Est. 1845, with 
headquarters in The Hague, Hol- 
land. , 

For shareholders, the month 
before contro] finally passed into 
the hands of the Dutch company 
was a happy time. Overnight 
their shares, which had a market 
value of about $22 each, were 
suddenly worth $44. That was 
when the Dutch company made 
its first anonymous offer through 
Triarch Corp., backed by the 
Commercial Life directors (FP, 
May 12). 

Then a dark horse entered the 
race and attempted to find share- 
holders who would take $50 per 
share. Within a few days Triarch 
upped its original offer to $52 
per share. It won. 

For the buyer, N. V. Nether- 
lands Insurance 1845, acquisition 
of Commercial Life means an im- 
portant expansion of its current 
stake in this country’s insurance 
business. N. V. Netherlands al- 
ready had a subsidiary operating 
here called Life Company of the 


Dividend Changes 


PIONEER GOLD MINES—common, 12 
payable Aug. 1, to holders of record 
July 15, ex-dividend July 11, Pre- 
viously paid 10c Sept. 1, 1955. Total 
paid in 1955, 10c. Recent price: $1.90. 


PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT—5% pref. $50 
par, 64¢ payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 15, Initial payment. Re- 
cent price: $46 % asked. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER CORP.—common, 
40c plus 15¢ payable July 16, to 
holders of record June 8, ex-dividend 
June 6. Previously paid 25¢ plus 25¢ 
Jan. 16 and 25¢ April 16. Total paid 
1955 on new common following two- 
for-one split in April, 75¢ plus 50c. 
Recent price: $40%. 

STANDARD PAVING & MATERIALS—com- 
mon, 37¥%ec plus 50c payable July 
2, to holders of record June 14, ex- 
dividend June 12, Previously paid 
37 Yec quorterly. Total paid in 1955, 
$1.50. 50c extra paid Jan, 1954. 
Recent price: $42'%. 

B.C. POWER CORP.—common, 35c pay- 
able July 16, to holders of record 
June 21, ex-dividend June 19. Pre- 
viously paid $1.20 annually (30c 
quarterly). Recent price: $394. 

J. C. WILSON LTD.—common, 25c¢ pay- 
able June 30; to holders of record 
June 15. Previously paid 12¢ on Dec. 
30, 1955. Total paid in 1955, 12c. 
Recent price: $7. 


TWO DIVISIONAL 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


We are an international sales organization specializing in the 
distribution of systematic Mutual Funds accumulation programs. 
We are affiliated with an Investment Counsel firm managing 
over $350,000,000. The men we are looking for have heavy 
experience in sales and management of men. They are prob- 
ably earning $20,000. plus in this capacity now, They will build 
sales organizations, one in Ontario and one in Quebec 
vising the offering of Canada’s first ten year contractual type 
programme for the accumulation of the shares of one of Can- 

. ada’s oldest and most sucessful Mutual Funds (with low cost 
completion life insurance feature), Openings district managers 
also, Group Insurance, Hospitalization Benefits. Replies held 
in strictest confidence. Write for appointment, 


J. H. BRANIGAN, V.P., SALES 
KING MERRITT & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
201 Notre Dame St. West, Montreal 1, P.Q. 


For Ontario, men call for personal interviews Monday and Tuesday, 
June if and 12, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


SALES MANAGERS 


super- 


‘Commercial Life Control 


Goes To Holland Firm 


Netherlands established in the fall 
of 1955. In business for only a 


few months, the Canadian sub-_ 


sidiary had only $404,518 insur- 
ancé in force at year end 1955. 

In assuming control of Com- 
mercial Life for an estimated 
$525,000, the parent Dutch com- 
pany has acquired a flourishing 
organization with over $45 mil- 
lion in force at the end of 1955, 
yearly premium income over $1 
million and assets valued in ex- 
cess of $7.7 million. 

There are no plans at present 
anyway to merge N. V. Nether- 
lands’ two Canadian subsidiaries, 
J. van der Velden, head office 
manager of the parent company, 
said, “the acquisition will un- 
doubtedly bring about a rapid 
expansion of both companies in 
Canada.” 

Commercial Life is expected to 
continue to operate under its own 
name and E. B. H. Shaver, vice- 
president and managing director, 
continues in his post. 

It is also expected N. V. The 
Netherlands 1845 will seek to ex- 
pand the scope of Commercial 
Life’s current operations. One of 


interest rate situation in the 
U.S. As it is, yields here are 
attractive enough that U.S. 
money has been flowing in in 
some quantity, and thus bolster- 
ing our bond markets. 

British Columbia has just ar- 
ranged a $40-million borrowing 
operation south of the border — 
$20 million for the provincial 
power commission, $10 million 
for its toll roads authority, and 
$10 million for its Pacific Great 
Eastern railway. Montreal Trans- 
portation Commission, which 
turned down a local syndicate’s 
bid here last week, is said eyeing 
the U.S. Several municipalities, 
including Saskatchewan, Water- 
loo, Peterborougit and Guelph, 
have placed issues there. 

This flow of capital into Can- 
ada helps Canadian bond prices 
Maintain normal relationships 
with U.S. prices. So long as U.S. 
levels stay where they are, Cana- 
aN prices would tend to hold up 
too. 


In addition, there’ is some 
thinking that U.S. bond prices 
have about bottomed out, and 
could rise from here. The elec- 
tions are only five months off, 
and there will be eome pressure 
to make sure that credit isn’t too 
tight on this account. There have 
also been a few more soft spots 
in business in the U.S, than there 
are here, and it would be more 
logical to ease restraints there 
than here. 

All this would tend to keep up 
bond prices here. 


Soft spots 
While the Canadian economy 
in general needs anything but 
props to keep it going at the 


moment, there are some soft’ 


spots. It seems fairly certain that 
housing starts, for instance, will 
this year from record 

Although the number of hous- 
ing completions is likely to be 
maintained at a good level, be- 
cause of the large carryover from 
1955, it may be that special 
action will have to be taken to 
assure a goo number of starts 
this fall. Supply of NHA mort- 
gage funds has been down, and 
conventional mortgages are being 
arranged in some volume now at 
rates as high as 642%. 

The Bank of Canada. has indi- 
cated it would like to see a bigger 
secondary market in NHA mort- 
gages. In this way, present 
holders could sell mortgages now 


‘and development of its own name | B= 


New Chatco. 
Financing 
Ups Shares 


Chatco Steel Products Ltd. this 


week raised $450,000 to help ex-| = 


pand its drive to switch from con- 
tract manufacturing to growth 


products. 


For the past few years the 
company has been concentrating 
production in a single plant at 
Tilbury, Ont, It has broadened 
sales for ‘its trade-marked pro- 
ducts in the domestic and com- 
mercial héating and air-condition- 
ing fields, truck bodies and in 


—June 9, 1956 THE FINANCIAL POST 8 e 
| oo offered the right to purchase one new share at = 
: the price of $37.00 per share for each eight shares % 


steel office equipment. 


Shareholders unanirnously ap- 
proved creation of an additional 
540,000 shares, increasing author- 
ized capital to 600,000 shares. New 
York, Montreal and Toronto in- 


held and reinvest the proceeds in | terests took up 100,000 of the 
the new mortgages. So fat, how- | additional shares at $4.50 a share, 
ever, this hasn’t developed to the | This will make issued capital, 
extent hoped, due to reluctance | 160,000 shares, 


of the institutions to accept the 
capital loss which would be in- 
volved. 


The Government is understood 
not too worried by the drop in 
starts at this time, but it would 
undoubtedly like to see a good 
carryover into 1957. This would 
suggest a greater effort later this 
year to make sure sufficient mort- 
gage funds are available at inter- 
est rate levels which will be at- 
tractive enough to encourage 
building. 

For investors in bonds, the im- 
portant thing to watch here will 
be the form such action takes. It 
would seem unlikely that the 
whole credit restraint program 
would be ditched to take care of 
the housing problem, but it 
might mean encouragement of 
stable interest rates at least, and 
possibly some easing. 


How Bond Prices, Yields Have Moved 


GOVT, OF CANADA BONDS 


| 


Representing this investment 
group is Rebert C. Leonhardt, 
New York, president of McGrath 
Securities Corp., New York, who 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of Chatco, Harold S. Shan- 
non remains as president. 

Mr. Shannon told The Financial 
Post that efforts to build Chatco 
trade-mark products have result- 
ed in doubling business in the 
heating division and in truck 
bodies. Activities in the office 
equipment division will be 
stepped up with plans including 
branching out into manufacture 
of stee] desks, For some time the 
company has been making steel 
office cabinets. | 

News of the new financing 
sparked brisk activity in Chatco 
Stdéel shares on the Totonto Stock 
Exchange, At mid-week the price 


had jumped to $7, gain of more. 


Canadians Get 48% 
Of U.S. Co’s Shares 


3% /66——— 3%%/78 

Bid Price Yield Bid Price Yield Shareholders of Western Auto 
% % \|Supply Co. will meet June 14 to 
June 1/55 .ccccoveccese WIS 2.67 107% 3.19 | pave the way for board of direc- 
ee 3.29 103% 3.43 | tors representation for Canadian 
ae 3.20 105 3.32|interests who have acquired al- 
: ‘most 48% of the company’s out- 
March B/S6 97% 3.21 104% 3.34 -tanding stock, It is proposed that 
Merch 29/56 .cccccccccce 97 3.29 103% 3.43 the board be increased to nine 
| April 4/56 ..... eccvccce 96%, 3.31 103% 3.44 | from five members with two Ca- 
3.48 102 3.55 | nadian groups expected to name 

3.59 100 3.68 | five. 
May 1/56 ...... 3.57 100% 3.64. R. O. Denman, Hamilton, Ont., 
16 3.58 101 3.62 and associates hold 305,023 shares 
3.49 101% John C. Udd of Montreal 
00% 3.47 101% 3.58 |HOlds some 416,000 shares of the 
3.49 101% ° 1,902,736 shares outstanding in 


3.58 the U. S, firm. 


| 


or “Rights”. 


Hii 


it 


it} 


| 


CORPN. 


held. These “Rights” will expire on July 27, 1956. 


If you are a shareholder we recommend that 
you exercise your “Rights”, but, if you are not, 
you may now become one by_ purchasing shares 


We offer our facilities to investors to: 
(a) Exercise “Rights” 
(b) Purchase “Rights” or shares 


Additional information will be furnished 
without obligation. 


MINION SECURITIES 


Established 1901 


TORONTO SONTREAL MEW YORK LONDON, ENG. GINNIPEG CALGARY VANGOEVER 
LONDON KITCHENEP GRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA 


LIMITED 


than $2 in two days. About ten 
days ago the stock was selling at 
$4.75 and the low for this year 
was $3.30. 


DOMINION WOOLENS & WOR- 
STEDS LTD. rights sold for cash 
May 25, 28 and 29 and were removed 
from trading on May 29. 


KERNAGHAN & 


Members: The investment Dealers of Canada 
E. B. Kernaghan F. C. Woolley W. W. Davison 
K. A. W. Sutherland J. F. Willis E. R. Henry 
2nd Floor, 67 Richmond St. W. Toronto 
EM. 4-4256 EM, 8-3871 


Co. LIMITED 


Long-established legal firm 


| Two floors renting, approx. 


Write 


MODERN OFFICE BUILDING 


BLOOR-JANE AREA 
storey office building on Bloor Street near Jane Street. 


January, 1957. Adequate parking facilities. 


DOWNEY, SHAND & ROBERTSON 


2259 BLOOR STREET W., TORONTO 


constructing a modern four- 


2,700 sq. ft. each, available 


only to 


the reasons that the Commercial 


Life directors backed the Dutch 
organization’s offer was that they 
believed the company had reached 
a stage of development where, if 
the rate of expansion were to be 
increased, emphasis would have 
to be laid on the development of 
the company’s facilities for doing 
business — not on immediate 
profits to shareholders. 


E. B. H. Shaver said directors 
are satisfied that the new associa- 
tion will be in the best long-term 
interests of policyholders. 


Bank Of Nova 


Scotia Offers 


Additional Shares At $38 


Third bank within three months 
to offer shareholders rights to 
subscribe for additional shares of 
bank capital stock is the Bank of 
Nova Scotia. It announced this 
week that its shareholders would 
be issued with rights to purchase 
one additional share for each five 
held May 31. Offering involves 
300,000 additional shares. 

Purchase price under the offer 
will be $38 per share, (At mid- 
week Bank of Nova Scotia stock 
Was quoted around $5642. Share 
price of new bank Issues must not, 
by law, exceed per share value of 


paid-up capital plus reserve fund.) 


States President H. L. Enman: 
“Purpose of the present issue is to 
bring shareholders’ equity into a 
closer relationship to the volume 


of. business and the total assets of 
‘the bank ... Since the last offer 


in 1951, the assets of the bank 


Penmans Claim 


60% Proxies 


Surface calm has settled over 
the fight for control of Penmans 
Ltd. (FP, June 2). 

At mid-week, a spokesman for 
Penmans management said prox- 
ies have been obtained covering 
more than 60% of the outstanding 
shares. This was up from last 
week, at which time Penmans 
officials reported that “more than 
50%” had been obtained. 

Meanwhile, the unknown buyer 
who has offered $26 for the com- 
mon shares and $125 for the pre- 
ferred, is reported undecided on 
his next move. 

The offer was conditional on 
acceptance by 90% of the shares 
by June 1. However (like offers 
to purchase in the case of other 
companies, it extends for another 
three months to September 7. 

But now it is at the discretion 
of the buyer to decide whether he 
will take up shares which are 
offered at his price. He was not 
committed to accept unless the 
90% were in the hands of his 
agents (Gairdner & Co.) by 
June 1. 

So far the proportion of Pen- 
mans outstanding shares deposited 
has not been disclosed. 


have grown from $840 million to 
$1,253 million... At the same 
time shareholders’ equity has in- 
creased only $5 million from $40 
million to $45 million.” 

Concurrent with the new offer- 
ing, Mr. Enman announced that 
the bank directors had increased 
rest account by $7 million through 
the transfer of $6 million from tax 
paid reserves and $1 million from 
undivided profits. 

Sale of the 300,000 shares to be 
issued will add $3 million to capi- 
tal account, bringing it to $18 
million, and $8.4 million to rest 
account bringing it to $50.4 
million. 

This is the third bank to offer 
additional shares to its sharehold- 
ers in recent months. Royal Bank 
of Canada announced an issue of 
840,000 shares in mid-March (Post, 
Mar. 24, 1956) and Toronto- 
Dominion offered 500,000 addi- 
tional shares in mid-May (Post, 
May 19, 1956). 

Warrants showing right to sub- 
scribe will go to shareholders of 
record May 31, 1956 by the end of 
this week or the beginning of next. 
They will expire Sept. 5, 1956. 

Since the new issue is not reg- 
istered under the U. S. Securities 
Act, shares are not being offered 
to shareholders whose recorded 
address is in the U. S. However, 
they will be issued with rights 
which they will be free to sell or 
transfer. Rights will be listed on 
stock exchanges where the bank’s 
shares are listed. New shares may 
be purchased outright or paid for 
in 10 monthly instalments of $3.80 
per share. 


Bathurst Power 
Profit Up 4% 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Bathurst 
Power and Paper Co, net profit 
for the first quarter of 1956 at 
$569,581 was up about 4% over 
$544,987, the net profit for the 
first quarter of 1955. 

Estimated net earnings before 
depreciation, depletion and in- 
come taxes were $1,441,821, com- 
pared with $1,355,750 a year 
earlier. 

As of March 31, 1956, current 
assets were $18,214,080 (18,661,- 
634) while current liabilities were 


$5,645,089 ($6,470,260). Working | 


At mid-week, Penmans common! capital of $12,568,991 compares 


shares were trading at $24. 


with $12,191,374 a year earlier. 


From the time of the very first radio broadcast on this Continent = 
over Westinghouse station KDKA, Pittsburgh, in 1920 — private 
industry, local and federal authorities have come to Westinghouse 
for technical assistance, recommendations, and production of radio 
transmission systems. Whether for local communications involving 
multi-channel transmission over short distances . . . or for high 
power “forward scatter” equipment for microwave telephony over 
hundreds of miles—beyond the curvature of the horizon— 
Westinghouse engineering skill and practical know-how can 
“sailor” a communications system to your own precise requiremefnits. 
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CANADIAN 


For Westinghouse Communications Equipment! 


COMMUNICATE WITH —3 
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ELECTRONICS 


HAMILTON, 


WESTINGHOUSE 


DIVISION 


COMPANY t 
CANADA 


See Television's Finest Hour “‘STUDIO ONE’ Monday Nights, 10:00 P.M. 


SOME OF THE JOBS 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRONICS 
DOING TODAY... 
© Microwave Systems « Fire Control Systems 
© Power Line Carrier ¢ Industrial Control Systems: 
Nucleonice Control and Instrumentation 
« AM/TV Broadcast Stations « Guided Missiles 
© Magnetic Amplifiers « Induction Heating 
Mobile Communications 
© Radar Systems « Computers 
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The Editorial Page 


/ 


Up Against a Giant 


Between 1950 and 1955, the U. S. population 
increased by 16.8 million. That’s an increase 
in numbers greater than the total population of 
Canada (now 15.9 million). 

These figures illuminate a basic problem of 
Canadian business. In most industries, the way 
to low unit costs is a high volume of output. 
But a high volume of output is useless without a 
large mass market. Yet Canadian firms must 
compete, on a price basis, with American firms 
whose potential domestic market increases auto- 
matically every five years by an amount equal 
to the total potential home market for the 
Canadian firm. 

Canadian companies who react to this situa- 
tion by growing to the point where they serve 
a very large proportion of the home market are 
likely to be slapped down by the combines cops. 

Firms which seek to expand sales to West- 
ern Europe find that those markets are not 
benefiting to the same degree’ by the auto- 
matic increases that come from rapid popu- 
lation growth. In other areas where population 
growth is great (Southeast Asia, for example) 
such difficulties as combat, currency control, and 
communism make trading chancy. 


All this accounts for the strong pressure by 
Canadians and others for access to the United 
States market. Not only is it now the biggest 
single market in the western world, but its 
rate of growth is rapid. By 1975, taking the 
least optimistic assumptions, the U. S. popu- 
jation will be 207 million. Canada’s, based on 
the most optimistic assumptions, would be 25 
million. 

A change in American trade policy could 
make U. S. population forecasts welcome news 
for the whole world. Without that change (and 
with automation making the size of the indus- 
trial operation increasingly important) Cana- 
dians and others are bound to have a hard 
time handling economic relations with the 
United States... We face, among other things, 
increased competitive pressure from American 
firms and increased concentration of Canadian 
industry. Both of these developments create 
political problems within Canada and diplomatic 
problems abroad. 

Can we really hope for a change in American 
attitudes to foreign trade? We will be wise to 
be developing our own answers to problems 
of economic survival. 


The Important Things First 


Visitors to Western Europe since the war have 
all noticed, often with surprise and usually with 
admiration, that the first things rebuilt in bomb- 
blasted cities were opera houses, concert halls 
and theatres. Music and drama are generally 
agreed upon necessities of life in that part of the 
world. 


A report just published by the West German 
Government on cultural activity in the 1954-55 
season gives some remarkable figures. Almost 
20 million people went to operas, operettas, 
plays, ballet and concerts, preferring them in 
that order. Individual buyers of tickets for one 
performance were in a minority. Subscribers 
and organizations took 56% of the seats. 


Customers were offered a great variety of 
entertainment in an astonishing number of 
places. There were 114 repertory companies 
producing opera and drama. They appeared 
in 71 cities. There were 41 active symphony 
erchestras with 2,211 musicians. 


With about three times Canada’s population, 
West Germany enjoys far more than three times 
Canada’s quota of good music and theatre. True, 
the two countries are not comparable in age 
or geography or tradition. Germany has many 
large towns, within a small area, that have 
cultivated the arts for centuries. But these 
towns were rubble and ashes only ten years 
ago. Their inhabitants insisted on having 
Beethoven, Wagner and Shakespeare (they are 
intense devotees of Shakespeare) while they 
still lacked decent housing. 


Popular demand, proved at the box-office, 
explains how West Germany’s vigorous musical 
and theatrical life is financed. Cost of all the 
1954-55 productions mentioned was $38 mil- 
lion. As subsidies totaled $29 million, seats were 
cheap. 

HK is a point of interest for Canada, where 
government patronage of the arts and education 
is frowned upon by some, that municipalities 
furnished two thirds of the subsidy payments 
and state governments the other one third. The 
German Federal Government pays nothing and 
so, obviously, local taste prevails. 


Stay Put or Evacuate? 


Civil defense planners who still advocate 
mass evacuation of the big centres in case of air 
attack get scant encouragement from Field 
Marshal Montgomery. 


Speaking in Ottawa a few days ago the 
deputy commander of NATO’s military forces 
‘said: “I, personally, am doubtful whether it 
would be a good thing to try to move enormous 
numbers of people out of the major cities. The 
safest thing for them is to stay put. Then they 
are much less likely to be involved in nuclear 
fall-out.” 

Montgomery probably had two practical ex- 
periences in mind when he voiced that opinion. 

In the days preceding the fall of France in 
the last war he saw what happened when a 
civilian population attempted to run from the 
bombers. They jammed the roads, ran out of 
gas, paralyzed all traffic and created fatal con- 
fusion. And like almost anyone else in the 
western world the blunt-talking British field 
marshal must have got caught at some time or 
other in traffic around any fair-sized city on a 
summer holiday week-end. Then, with only part 
of the population involved and with most 
drivers having a fair idea of their route, in- 
variably there are tie-ups. One can well imagine 
what could happen if every man, woman and 
child took to the roads to an unknown destina- 
tion on an hour’s notice. 

Perhaps we need to do some new thinking 
and planning on civil defense. What was the 
best protection against the threat of five years 
ago may not be the best today. 


There’s Economy in Volume 

“I don’t know what load factor is,” Mr. 
Coldwell told the House of Commons (Hansard, 
page 4427) in the gasline debate. 

That admission and other things they have 
said makes it clear that some CCF speakers don’t 
know what they’re talking about when they 
compare Trans-Canada’s charges and allege 
that Americans will get gas cheaper than Cana- 

The load factor, Mr. Coldwell, is just your 
old friend, the quantity discount — the giant 
economy size. If you can use more gas, you 
get it for less. Housewives have no difficulty 
understanding this when they buy five pounds 
of macaroni in bulk instead of picking up the 
smali colored packages. Co-ops have no trouble 


combine and get the advantage of large-scale 
purchasing. There are obvious advantages to 
bulk buying — from the point of view of the 
producer and the consumer. 

The sliding scale of prices depending on 
“load factor” is designed to encourage gas com- 
panies to go after more business and raise the 
volume of operation. A company operating at 
a high load factor (lots of gas) gets a better 
price — which it can use to lower prices to the 
consumer. A company operating at a low load 
factor incurs a penalty — until its salesmen 
build up its market. 

High load factors reduce costs because the 
costs of operating, finencing and maintaining 


understanding it when they urge members to. 


the pipeline itself are spread over a larger vol- 
ume of sales. 

There’s no point in comparing prices of gas 
without considering the load factor. A high load 
factor price and a low load factor price are like 
an elephant and a giraffe. They’re both ani- 
mals, but they aren’t the same kind, and they 
can’t be judged on the same basis. 

Wherever ‘the Canadian load factor and the 
American load factor are the same, the price 
in Canada will be cheaper, as the figures tabled 
in the House last week by Mr. Howe clearly 
showed. The price differentials quoted by the 
opposition reflect only the fact that the Cana- 
dian market — so far — can’t at first absorb 
huge quantities of gas. 


Hope for European Union 


“European union, one of the greatest dreams 
of western man, is nearer today than in cen- 
turies,” said President Eisenhower recently. 
On what evidence he based this hopeful remark 
is not clear but presidents have information that 
other men have not. 

Real stumbling +block to union is the ineffi- 
ciency of the French economy. Pierre Mendes- 
France, perhaps the shrewdest of French poli- 
ticians, knows this. He recognizes that French 
industry, comfortably slack and old-fashioned 
after generations of excessive protection and 
high subsidies, could not stand the competition 
of German industry in a free, Europe-wide 
market. 

This was why, as prime minister, he 
showed no enthusiasm for federation with the 
Germans and accepted, without protests, the 
defeat of the project by the National Assembly. 
He favors European union in principle but, in 
his view, a great improvement in French pro- 
ductive standards is a necessary prerequisite. 

It is therefore interesting news that M. 
Gabriel Ardant, commissioner of productivity 
in the French Ministry of Economics, says that 
France could double its output of goods and 
services in ten years. No visionary but an 
economist of repute in His own country, M. 
Ardant has astonished his confreres but this, 
it seems, is just what he intended; and he says 
he is sure of his ground. 

As in the case of Mr. Eisenhower, the evi- 
dence for M. Ardant’s optimism is obscure; but 
let us hope that events prove them both right. 
A European union, the President accurately says, 
would be “a pillar of strength in the modern 
world.” The fact that the Russians don’t like 
the idea is irrelevant, incompetent and im- 
material. 


Weather Hazards Reduced 


Modern farm machinery certainly demon- 
strated its worth on the Prairies this spring. 
In a little more than two weeks, grain seeding 
was practically completed and, in the words of 
one observer, the “outlook switched from pes- 
simism to optimism.” 

Back in the old horse days, in a late wet 
year like this, probably only half a crop could 
have been sown with any hope of success. By 
then the season would have been too advanced 
for wheat to mature or the soil too dry to ger- 
minate the seed and get it growing. Now with 
machinery which can be operated 24 hours a 
day if necessary an enormous area can be seed- 
ed within hours of the time the soil is first fit 
to work. 

So long as crops depend on rain and sun, 
grain growing must remain a weather-haz- 
ardous business. But new equipment, new meth- 
ods, and new varieties have removed a lot of 
the risk. 

The total crop failures we experienced 
regularly up to the ’thirties we will probably 
never see again. 


No Wonder We're Short 


From a reader of The Financial Post comes 
this revealing report: 

His teen-age son in his early years at high 
school has decided that he’s not going to be 
an engineer after all. Instead he will probably 
take a general course at university or specialize 
in some of the less practical and more cultural 
subjects. 

This student has found chemistry and some 
of the higher mathematics a little tougher than 
expected and although his first marks have been 
reasonably good his teachers have persuaded 
him that it would be much easier and surer if 
he switched to some other optional subjects like 
botany or zoology. Now he will have more time 
for sports, parties and TV and he will still be 
able to get a university education. 

This case is probably more typical than is 
generally supposed. In school work as in most 
other kinds of work, there is a growing tendency 
to take the easiest road. And there is also the 
very natural desire on the part of the average 
teacher to get the highest percentage of pupils 
successfully through his or her particular class. 
Why spend extra effort coaching and encourag- 
ing someone in a hard subject when there’s clear 
sailing in an easier course? 

That sort of attitude, however, is not going 
to give this country or the western world the 
vast number of engineers we must have to meet 
the new challenge of Russia or the challenge 
of our Ganadian frontiers. The only way we 
can hope to get them is to make sure that every 
student with the slightest inclination is encoure 
aged to dig in and apply himself, 


Napiee Moore’s 


Serateh Pad 


FELLOW GUEST at a luncheon in 
New York last week was Sir Francis 
Evans, British Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, who was en route on leave. 

I first met Sir Francis, a man of 
great charm, in 1929, in Hollywood. 
He was then British Consul in Los 
Angeles, and we were introduced by 
a mutual friend, Norman Reilly Raine, 
the Canadian writer who created 
“Tugboat Annie” ahd became one of 
the film colony’s top script writers. 
Some years later I had the pleasure of 
entertaining him in Toronto. But it 
was mainly of Hollywood that we 
talked. 

In those days, part of the consul’s 
job was to be on the look-out for any 
studio producing a picture about 
things British and offer suggestions 
that might be helpful in the matter of 
accuracy. 

Sir Francis recalled that one studio 
had finished making “The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer.” Having on hand 
a lot of uniforms and equipment, and 
some unused footage of scenes shot 
in India, the company decided it would 
be frugal to make another British 
Army picture. It hit upon The Charge 
of the Light Brigade. 

Sir Francis went to see the pro- 
ducer. In his best diplomatic manner 
he pointed out that lancer uniforms 
and Indian backgrounds weren’t quite 
in keeping with the period of the 
famous charge. The producer was a 
bit sad about the economics of the 
matter, but when the picture was 
made it was reasonably accurate in 
detail. With one exception. The actor 
who played Lord Cardigan was given 
a uniform more resplendent than the 
wildest comic opera costume. And 
nothing could budge the producer. He 
explained that “they’ve gotta know 
this guy’s somebody BIG.” 

SIR FRANCIS also recalled that 
when Ronald Coleman first went to 
Hollywood, in practically every film 
in which he appeared he was made to 
wear a raincoat and carry an umbrella, 
Finally, Coleman complained to the 
producer. He said, “Look here, it isn’t 
always raining in England. There are 
days when the sun shines.” 

Said the producer, “You know that, 
and I know that because you've just 
told me. But the folks in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, don’t know that.” 


WHICH REMINDS ME of the story 
scenario-writer Frank Butler once told 
me about his entry into the movies. 

After World War I, Frank, an Eng- 
lishman, went out to British Co- 
lumbia. He didn’t have much money, 
but he did have several well-tailored 
English guits. After 4 while in Vic- 
toria, he decided to go down to Holly- 
wood and take a look at the place. 

A day or two after his arrival he was 
standing on the street when a nearby 
door opened and a man popped out. 
He said to Frank, “Say, how’d you like 
to be in the movies? That’s a swell- 
looking suit you’re wearing. We 
could do with a suit like that in a 
picture we’re making.” 

So Frank, who had never dreamed 
of being a movie actor, became one. 
The picture finished, the producer 
asked him if by any chance he had a 
full evening dress suit. Frank did 
have a full evening dress suit. Forth- 
with he was cast as an English noble- 


man in another picture. Came a sud- . 


den change of plans. The company 
decided to make a western cowboy 
picture instead. Frank was offered a 
small part as a cowboy. After a suc- 
cessful day before the camera, he ap- 
proached the producer and said, “I’ve 
thought of a way of getting my full 
dress suit into this picture. You see, 
while I’m just a cowboy, I’m really the 
heir to an English title. My father 
dies, I become a lord. And so I put on 
a party for all my friends on the 
ranch. Because it’sssuch a special occa- 
sion, I put on my full dress suit.” 

The producer was lost in admiration. 
“Say,” he said, “you ought to be writ- 
ing scenarios.” 

And that’s how Frank became a 
scenario writer and, later, one of 
Hollywood’s major successes. 


BETWEEN THE PREVIOUS PARA- 
GRAPH and this one I wafted from 
New York to London, there to be con- 
fronted by glaring newspaper head- 
lines announcing what in England is 
a Sensation with a Capital S. 

Sir Bernard Docker, chairman and 
managing director of Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., and millionaire hus- 
band of a woman who has a bigger 
publicity sense than all the Hollywood 
movie stars put together, has been 
sacked, 

Lady Docker’s $15,000 mink en- 
semble, $250,000 fleet of gold-plated, 
leopard-skin upholstered and silver- 
starred limousines, her luxurious 
yachting cruises, dripping jewelry— 
all used to boost Daimler cars, a pro- 
duct of B.S.A., have collared acres of 
newspaper space for years. 

A champagne party for 25,000 
people to celebrate her 50th birthday 
has been cancelled. 

“It’s tragic,” said Lady Docker, 
sipping a dry martini. 

OTHERWISE, London appears to 
be normal. In the Times personal 
column an Oxford undergraduate, 
“not without sense of humor” is ad- 


vertising for the use of a Rolls-Royce 
for one week. 


It Might as Well 


Yesterday: Perspiration. 

For today: Precipitation. 

For tonight: Cool and nice. 
Tomorrow jackets should suffice. 
Winter’s gone; of summer sing— 
But what the hell became of spring? 


- 


We Are Getting ” 
More 


Post Scripts 


Edward John Friesen 


When Edward John Friesen gradu- 
ated from high school one June in the 
small North Saskatchewan town of 
Rosthern, the branch managers of 
Rosthern’s two banks sized him up as 
a likely lad for 
the banking busi- 
ness. 

Both went after 
him with offers 
to come to work 
as a junior. The 
local Imperial 
Bank man _ got 
him. That was 
July, 1920. Today 
he’s the Imperial 
Bank’s new gen- 
eral manager. 

In climbing 
from the bank’s 
lowest rung as a 
junior to the top 
executive levels, 
Friesen follows 
the tradition established by other 
senior officers in Imperial today. John 
Stewart Proctor, newly elected presi- 
dent joined the bank as a junior in 
1922 while Lindsay Sivw*rt Mackersy, 
recently elected chairman of the 
board, began at the same level in 1911, 


“Starting as a junior is a good way 
to get to know banking,” soft-spoken 
Mr. Friesen told The Post. “You get 
wide experience in all aspects of 
branch banking and an appreciation 
of both the problems and business pos- 
sibilities at the level where the bank 
meets the customer.” 


MR, FRIESEN 


During the first six years of his 35- 
year service, Friesen was moved about 
from country community to country 
community in the West as well as 
spending time working in two larger 
centres, Regina and Prince Albert. 


In 1926 he was appointed teller in 
Winnipeg. From then until 1937 there 
were a series of promotions in that 
office. He became an accountant in 
countant in 1933 and culminated his 
career in Western Canada with an ap- 
pointment as assistant manager of the 
main Winnipeg branch in November, 
1937. 


As well as winning promotions in 
the west, Friesen also won a wife. In 
1933 he married Beatrice McIntyre of 
Winnipeg. 

When Friesen left Winnipeg to be- 
come assistant manager at the main 
Montreal branch, he started the first 
of a series of jobs that would keep 
him shuttling between Toronto and 
Montreal for the next 12 years. 


From his assistant manager’s post in 


‘Montreal he was moved to Toronto in 


1945 as superintendent of head office. 


. Two years later he returned to Mont- 


real as manager of the main branch. 
Three years after that shift, 1950, he 
was brought to Toronto again to take 
over new duties as assistant general 
manager. 


With his recent appointment as 
general manager, 5l-year-old Friesen 
becomes the chief liaison man between 
the bank’s customers and its 3,500 
employees in more than 270 branches 
from coast to coast. Friendly and easy, 
he’s obviously going to enjoy this part 
of his job: “I’m looking forward to 
visiting more branches than I’ve been 
able to in the past few years. I have 
always liked and never passed up op- 
portunities to get to know branch 
managers and their staff in all the 
various kinds of communities where 
Imperial does business.” 


Mr. Friesen’s after-hours activities 
centre around his home and the com- 
munity. Living in North Toronto, he 
is a member of the Board of Stewards 
of St. George’s United Church. And 
he’s a member of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. Curling and lawn bowling 
are high on his list of recreations, 
while every now and agdin he “plays 
at golf.” 

“It's been a big week for the 
“My new duties 


Allen T. Lambert 


This week a young man in an old 
office impressively complete with tra- 
ditional paneling and heavy fireplace, 
took over as general manager of Can- 
ada’s fourth-larg- 
est bank, the 
Toronto - Domin- 
ion. 

Allen T, Lam- 
bert at 44 is the 
youngest general 
manager of any 
Canadian bank, 
and at the same 
time sets a pre- 
cedent in his own 
organization and 
its predecessor 
institutions, the 
Dominion Bank 
(established 
1871) and_ the 
Bank of Toronto 
(1856). 


An enthusiast abaqut his work, 
Lambert is an example of the new 
banking. Its policies are designed to 
bring young men to positions of in- 
creasing scope as quickly as possible. 


Banking today offers beginners bet- 
ter opportunities than ever before, 
says Lambert, and it’s much easier for 
newcomers to move quickly to new 
responsibilities. For opportunities and 
satisfactions we can compete with just 
about any other business, he states. 


Like most top men in the banking 
fraternity today, Lambert started at 
the bottom. In 1927, at the age of 15, 
he joined the Bank of Toronto in Vic- 
toria. Although born in Regina, he 
and his family moved to Victoria when 
he was several months old, and it was 
there that he received his schooling. 


After working in both Victoria and 
Vancouver branches for several years, 
he moved east in 1940 to be the bank’s 
accountant at Brockville, Ont. War 
service broke his career at this point 
and he joined the Royal Canadian 
Navy, serving as a lieutenant until 
1945. 


Returning to the bank, Lambert 
found his rise to positions of increas- 
ing responsibility picking up speed. 
After several months on the staff of 
the St. James and McGill Branch in 
Montreal he was appointed manager 
at Yellowknife in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, 


This tour of duty in the north 
Lambert recalls with enjoyment. To- 
ronto - Dominion has always been 
vitally interested in the development 
of the north, he told The Post, and 
this posting provided a good oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand what is 
going on and to get a taste of northern 
living. While there, he was active in 
community affairs and acted as presi- 
dent of the Yellowknife Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Late in 1947 he left Yellowknife to 
become inspector of the Western De- 
partment, headquarters Winnipeg. In 
June, 1950, he returned to Montreal as 
manager of the Bank of Toronto’s St. 
James and McGill Branch. After three 
years in this post, he came to Toronto 
for the first time to act as head office 
superintendent. Several months later 
he was appointed assistant general 
manager, remaining in that position 
until his promotion this week to gen- 
eral manager. 


Since coming to Toronto, Lambert 
has become active in various business 
and charitable organizations. He is a 
member of the Toronto Board of 
Trade. He is also a director of the 
Toronto Mental Health Clinic. Last 
year he was vice-chairman of the spe- 
cial names committee during the To- 
ronto Community Chest drive for 
funds. 


Married to a Winnipegger, Marion 
Kotchapaw, he and his wife, with their 
4\4-year-old son and a 3-year-old 
daughter, live in Toronto’s Law- 
rence Park area. There Lambert is a 
member of the Board - Stewards of 
the Lawrence 
Spare time 

elude gardening, curling and golf. 


LAMBERT 


~ 


-- 
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What Others 


Editorial of the Week 


Are Saying — 


This Vacuum Needs to be Filled 


Calgary Herald 

The whole northland situation has, in the past 
10 years, been shaping up to an issue of major 
‘concern for Canadians, particularly in view of the 
long start which Russia has had in developing her 
we northland and the speed with which she has 

one so. 

While difficulties and the hard life abound in 
the Canadian Arctic nevertheless its development 
is vital to the future of the Dominion. We are not 
satisfied that the Dominion Government has under- 
taken all that it should have in promoting the 
development of the North or that what steps 
have been taken have been handled in the best 
possible way. 

Many people resident in that part of the coun- 
try have been going so far as to urge something like 
provincial status for the northern territories, which 
they feel would speed up the development. We are 
not entirely sure that such a step would be the 
wisest just at the present time when the develop- 
ment of the Arctic is primarily in the interests of 
the whole nation. But surely a greater measure 
of local autonomy than the territories now 
would be advantageous, If nothing else, the Arctie 
would ke a fit subject for study by a royal com- 
mission. 


Other People’s Views 


CANADA HAS GROWN the last five years, 
points out the Woodstock, N.B., Sentinel-Press. 
“So the 1956 Census will supply greatly needed 
up-to-date information on the extent of the 
changes in the distribution of the people.” 


WHY THE SHORT EXTENSION in the term 
of the Governor-General? The Winnipeg Free Press 
explains it this way: “That the extension of Mr. 
Massey’s term of office is for one year only is no 
doubt due to the fact that Canada will have a 
general election within the next year or so and 
that the present government wishes to leave the 
next government free to make its own decisions 
about a governor-general.” 


HOW FAR CAN any member of Parliament 
divest himself of all personal interest in matters 
coming before Parliament, asks the Ottawa Citizen. 
“Every Western farmer sitting in the Commons 
is interested in the price of wheat, which is a 
perennial subject for debate. And examples like 
this could be multiplied. Is it to be a question of 
degree? Should a man with only a small financial 
stake be allowed to vote on a measure while his 
seatmate with a large one is barred? And if so, 
where is the line to be drawn?” 


HIGHER FREIGHT RATES following railway 
wage increases spotlights the difference in interests 
of farmers and labor unions, points out the Mont- 
real Family Herald. “In such situations it is the 
unions which get, and the farmers who give. Se 
long as wage spirals rise in the railway business, 
rates will have to go up to pay the wages. One way 
or another a goodly chunk of the rate increase will 
come out of the farmer’s jeans. This is the kind of 
measure which should be kept in mind when it is 
suggested that the farmer and the labor union man 
should share the same lunch pail, There is still go- 
ing to be an argument about who is going to get 
the pie.” 


B. C. PREMIER BENNETT’s plan to have the 
Provincial Government pay property owner’s 
taxes on the first $1,000 of municipal assessment, 
doesn’t get much praise from the Vernon News. 
“Previous aid to municipalities has been tradition- 
ally in the form of lump sum grants. The govern- 
ment seems to feel that its largesses have not been 
appreciated by the individual taxpayers as coming 
from provincial sources, In other words, the muni- 
cipalities got the credit. Now the government 
wants every taxpayer to know where this latest 
proposed dividend originates. To achieve so trans- 
parent a political purpose, the government pro- 
poses to tax and then to reallocate part of the 
money.” | 
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By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


In Ottawa 
casual visitor sees Canada as 
a blurred image, mirrored by 
Parliament and the great pipe- 
line battle. From an airplane 
he sees Canada itself, the 


whole thing; laid out like a 


map. The airplane view is not 
only the clearer but the more 
accurate. 


Recently I watched Parlia- 
ment writhing in its narrow 
pipeline, the cabinet caught 
off balance by bad luck, the 
opposition ecstatic but confus- 
ed, all the politicians wran- 
gling in office, corridor and 
smoke-filled Chateau bed- 
room. 


A foreigner might have 
thought from this scene of 
agony and anger that the na- 
tion was falling rapidly to 
pieces. I left Ottawa in a state 
of profound depression. But 
once a Viscount. plane had 
lifted me smoothly into the air, 
three miles above men’s quar- 
rels, Canada looked remark- 
ably unchanged, placid and 
whole. 


Capital Towers 
Became Faint 
Exclamation Marks 


The soaring towers of the 
capital became faint exclama- 
tion marks punctuacing the 
debate within them, the 
sprawling body of Toronto 
was a tiny blur of discolora- 
tion beside Lake Ontario, the 
mighty grain elevators of the 
Lakehead looked half an inch 
high, Lake Superior was only 
a wash basin of ceramic blue, 
flecked with soap suds, the 
prairies black-and-tan 
checker board and the Rockies 
a row of inferior wedding 
cakes, whitely frosted. 


these days a 


Three Miles Below 


The pipeline battle was news 
that day, being noisy, feverish 
and inconclusive. Canada was 
not news. It was too quiet, 
hard-working and sane to 
make a headline. The roll of 
newsprint unfolding below me 
remained blank. 


In the last year I have 
crossed the hation by train, 
car and airplane and each 
method seemed to have its 
own advantages. The train 
brings you close to the earth 
but seals you hermetically 
from it. The car takes you into 
the odd places on the side 
roads and brings you face to 
face with the people. Only the 
plane can teach you the im- 
mensity of our land, the sover- 
eign Canadian fact, of which 
the facts of politics are only 
the shifting and pallid shadow. 


Any schoolboy can cite the 
area of Canada. Everybody 
talks vaguely about its size. 
Every map confirms it. But no 
Canadian can really know it 
until he has looked down on 
it from high up and, within a 
few hours, seen all its huge 
substance sliding off toward 
three oceans. 


That sight is at first appall- 
ing in its empty loneliness 
where all the works of man 
are no more than a scratch or 
a flicker of light here and 
there. On second thoughts, 
the traveler peering from a 
plane window finds a sudden 
comfort in prodigious 
spectacle, especially if he has 
just escaped from the scream- 
ing little rabbit warrens of 
Ottawa. 


The big land is still there. 
Nothing, not even the blunders 


of politicians, the fate of gov-. 


ernments, the fever of the 
headlines or the quotations of 
the stock market can change 
it in essentials. No vote of 
parliamentary closure can 
touch it. No statute can reach 
it. All speeches, however 
shrill, are muted in transcon- 
tinental stillness. 
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Shopping at home through the 
pages of an evening newspaper is 
a family habit that has remained 
constant for generations. 
“whole family” 
presents advertisers with a golden 
selling opportunity. 


This 
buying interest 


With near-saturation coverage of 
its market, the Star goes into far 
more homes than any other news- 
paper in English Montreal, making 
it a vital selling force in your 
advertising program. 


Write to the Director of 


‘}cation areas adjacent to smaller 


Advertising for up-to-date 
facts and figures on the 
Star and its market. 


“Canada’s Greatest Newspaper’ 


All the Hysteria 
Of Parliament 
Barely Reaches Out . 

The land is there — un- 
changeable, calm, rich and un- 
speakable in its beauty. It is 
not falling to pieces or paus- 
ing for a moment in its labors. 
All the hysteria of the capital 
hardly reaches five mites be- 
yond Parliament Hill. Beyond 
that area of fury the rest is 
silence. 

In every city flashing by as 
a mere huddle of match boxes, 
in every town no larger than - 
a man’s hand, in every farm 
house smaller than a child’s 
toy, in every grain field the 


Bets On Solid Future 


(Continued from page 1) 
owned by British American Oil 
Co. and Shawinigan Chemicals. | 

Imperial Oil is considering 
plans to get into petrochemicals 
in a big way, Possible recovery in 
considerable volume of such all- 
important petrochemical building 
blocks as ethylene, butylene, 
propylene could have a major im- 
pact on the growth pattern of 
Canada’s Chemical Valley at 


Sarnia. 


Definite start on the western 
leg of the trans-Canada gas pipe- 
line will speed Polymer Corp.’s 
major decision on construction of 
a $15-million butadiene plant to 
supply a growing raw material 
requirement of its booming Sarnia 
rubber plant. 

The big question is one of plant 
location — in Sarnia close to ‘its 
synthetic rubber plant, or some- 


size of a playing card, the Ca- 4 


nadian folk are going steadily 
about their business. 

One imagines them, from 
three miles up, at work in fac- 
tory, field and office, perhaps 
listening to the radio news 
at night, reading the papers, 
pondering events in Ottawa 
for an hour or so, then going, 
unmoved, to their beds. 

They may have profound 
views on politics, they may 
grow momentarily excited 
about the pipeline and utter 
opinions, ravorable or other- 
wise, on Mr. Howe. But even 
if the pipeline is built, even if 
the Government or the oppo- 
sition is undone, even if the 
storm of an election blows 
briefly over the land, it will 
be still unchanged. 


The Timeless Strength 
Of the Land Remains 
Immutable Despite Men 


The water is stored in the 
sponge and winking lakes of 
the pre-Cambrian shield and in 
the reservoirs of the Rockies 
to spill down the rivers, turn 
men’s turbines and irrigate 
his pastures. The earth is 
surging up now in the first 
green shoots of his crop. The 
trees for his use are growing 


in dark smear to the edge of 
the tundra. Within the rocks 
the minerals are awaiting his 
search. Beneath the prairies 
gas and oil are ready to his 
hand. 


And as the lights of Van- 
couver come into view, sewn 
across the mammary swell of 
the Fraser’s valley like span- ° 
gles on a gown of black velvet, 
the Pacific with its bobbing 
ships sweeps out in the dark- 
ness toward Asia where the 
sun’s scarlet signature writes 
finis to another day in Canada. 


Another day when Ottawa 
writhed, reeled and emitted 
faint, painful noises; another 
day when the teletypes clicked 
and the headlines rolled off 
the presses; another day when 
the rivers ran as they have 
always run, trees grew, seeds 
sprouted, the treasure of the 
ancient rocks waited intact as 
from the beginning of time; an- 
other day when Canada, from 
ground level, was gripped by 
sound and fury, signifying 
nothing but, from the perspec- 
tive of three vertical miles, 
lay serene, secure, in all 
essentials immutable, and far 
stronger than the angry men 
of Ottawa suppose. 


Shutdown Will Kick Off - 
Mid-July Vacations Rush — 


(Continued from page 1) 
them with a hot-and-heavy de- 


off quickly. 


the trend toward plant shut- 
downs rather than _ staggered 
holidays. 

An official of the Toronto 


a survey in its area, told The 
Post: 
“Shutdowns are a fast-grow- 
ing tendency, They were uncom- 
mon a few years ago. Now there 
are hundreds in this district 
alone.” 
There are similar reports from 
other provinces although the 
shutdown habit isn’t nearly as 
widespread in the Maritimes and 
the Prairies, Partly, this is be- 
cause of the relative scarcity of 
production-line-type industries in 
these provinces. 

Big Problem 
But it poses a big problem for 
Canada’s $700 - million - yearly 
tourist industry. 
Operators are faced with a 
higher concentration of holiday- 
ers during July and August, No 
factory shuts down in June or 
September because these are 
months during which schools are 
open, 
Thus there is an increase in 
July-August demand and a rela- 
tive decline in demand during 
June’ and September, 
The problem is_ particularly 
acute for tourist operators in va- 


cities with large factories having 
holiday shutdowns, 

To get an idea of the magnitude 
of this problem, take the auto and 
electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Five big companies employing 
almost 50,000 people will close 
down in these two industries for 
two-week periods during July 
and August. 


dreds of thousands of dollars to 
mand in mid-summer which cools | be spent by these people will be 


RLY’ ‘ _ |the ones who have the facilities 
Ontario is showing the way in| ready for them, Both earlier and 


don’t want to go bankrupt. 


Board of Trade, which is making |jintentions of some major Cana- 


The operators who get the hun- 


later in the year they will have to 
find other customers — if they 


Here’s a look at the holiday 


dian industries: 

Autos: All the Big Three — 
General Motors, Ford,, Chrysler— 
will close down production dur- 
ing the last two weeks in August. 
This means more than 30,000 On- 
tario car company workers will 
go on holiday during those weeks, 
Holiday shutdowns have been 
common in autos for years. 
Chemicals: Virtually all com- 
panies stagger holidays. In sucha 
closely integrated operation as a 
chemical plant it’s hard to close 
down the whole plant or different 
units within the plant without 
hurting efficiency. 

Basic steel: Whole plants won’t 
be closing down, though separ- 
ate units may, on a staggered 
basis. Before a unit closes down 
it builds a production backlog for 
others to work on, 

Electrical manufacturing: Both 
Canadian General Electric and 
Westinghouse (probably 16,000 
workers between them) are shut- 
ting down plants the last week 
of July and the first of August. 
Same for Canada Wire & Cable. 
Shutdowns are common in this 
field. 

Retail: Almost all holidays are 
staggered. 

Graphic arts and printing: 
There’s a division here. About 
40% close down completely; un- 
der 10% give holidays to half the 
staff at a time; more than half 
stagger holidays. 

Meatpacking: Staggered holi- 
days; meat must be handled as 
it comes in, 

Textiles: Some shut down, 


That means holidayers will 
pour out of Hamilton (Westing- 


house), Windsor (Chrysler, 
Ford), Oshawa (General Motors), 
Oakville (Ford), Peterborough 


some don’t, Most popular shut- 
down period this year seems to 
be late July, early August. 

Insurance companies, hanks: 
No shutdowns, 


(Canadian General Electric) and 
a number of other’ centres 
(which have CGE, Westinghouse 
or supply company plants which 
will close down). 


Office workers 
Mostly staggered, except where 
some are given holidays at the 
same time as production employ- 
of the same firms, 


(Continued from page 1) 


won’t get much support from 
Premier Bennett. 


On almost any other issue, Ben- 
nett’s weight, thrown against 
Liberal candidates, could cost 
seats. On the pipeline issue, he 
can’t work against the Liberals 
without splitting Social Credit 
and dashing his own hopes for 
national leadership. : 


In Ontario, the Government 
might lose some strength — but 
here again, desire for gas is likely 
to override other considerations 
unless Opposition parties produce 
policies less negative than the 
ones they now embrace. 


Tactics of delay and negation 
may be all an opposition needs 
in Parliament; but on the hust- 


than oppose. 


If Pipeline Forced Election 
How Would Government Fare? 


ings, even an opposition must do} line election hardly looks terrify- 


In Quebec, the pipeline issue is 
not likely to be paramount — 
but there’s no evidence that any 
other issue will swing votes away 
from the Liberals, The Maritimes 
may react against the pipeline be- 
cause of its threat to the coal 
economy, but unless they pick up 
votes elsewhere, the opposition 


Maritime landslide. 


As for closure, it may cause 
some Canadians to cast votes 


may be offset by Liberal voters 
who object to the use of proced- 
ure to choke off action by the 
duly elected majority. 

Add to all these considerations 
the fact that the Liberals would 
be opposed by two parties with 
inconsistent views, and a pipe- 


generally: 


parties won’t win power with a 


against the Liberals, but these 


where in Alberta close to plentiful 
supplies of low-cost butanes from 
gas treating plants? 

Possibly the biggest petrochem- 
ical project under construction is 
the integrated ethylene oxide and 
polyethylene plants of Union 
Carbide Canada at Montreal East. 
In view of the fast-expanding 
chemical markets over recent 
months design engineers have 
upped the size of these projects 
on five different occasions. For 
instance, capacity of the new 
polyethylene plant to come into 
operation early next year will 
be 40% greater than had been 
originally planned. 

Well advanced on a $10 mil- 
lion expansion program Dow 
Chemical of Canada has now de- 
cided to boost substantially the 
stature of this second big ex- 
pansion phase. 

Propelled by the skyrocketing 
polyethylene market which this 
year will consume close to 24 
million Ib. in this country—a 50% 
increase from last year—Canadian 
Industries Ltd. officials are seri- 
ously considering an expansion 
of its $14-million polyethylene 
plant at Edmonton. 

Shell Oil Co. of Canada has 
plans for further diversifying 
product output from its Montreal 
East petrochemical plant. 


Canadian Oil Cos. will expand 
petrochemical operations at its 
Sarnia refinery by a $3-million 
installation to produce chemically 
pure benzene, toluene and xylene 
from petroleum. 


Other segments of the chemical 
industry with growth programs: 
Fertilizers: the $22-million Me- 
dicine Hat, Alta, plant of North- 
west Nitro-Chemicals to make 
nitrogenous fertilizers; active con- 
sideration by Canadian Hydrocar- 
bons of a $25-million plant in the 
Winnipeg area to produce high 
analysis nitrogen-type fertilizers. 
Explosives: The $7-million plant 
of Du Pont of Canada now under 
construction in the North Bay 
area. 

Synthetic Fibres: The $8-million 
plant of Du Pont now under con- 
struction at Maitland, Ont., for 


first Canadian production of 
Orlon, 
Ammonia: A $9-million, 200- 


tons a day capacity plant of 
Canadian Industries Ltd. at Mill- 
haven, Ont.; active consideration 
by Quebec Ammonia of 125-tons- 
a-day fertilizer plant, possibly 
near Maitland, Ont. 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank has offered to the holders of its 
Capital Stock of record May 11, 1956, Rights to subscribe for 
additional shares of the Bank at an attractive price: 


We believe that this is an opportune time to purchase shares of 
the Bank and for present shareholders to add to their holdings 
by the exercise of their Rights; 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Betablished 1839 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENTS 


A. R. DYMOND 


A, ROUGH L. ROBERTSON 


Announcement is made by The Canada Life Assurance Company of the appointment of A. Ronald Dymond 
as Manager of the Company's Mortgage Operations in the Province of Quebec, with headquarters in 
Montreal. He has been Manager of the Company's Toronto Mortgage Branch. 


Allan C. Rough, the present Supervisor, is retiring on July Ist after more than forty-two years of loyal 
service. 


Lloyd G. Robertson has been appointed Manager of the Toronto Mortgage Branch. He was previously 
Assistant Manager in Montreal. 


ing to the Government. 


Latest order to be announced by The Bristol 
Aeroplane Company, Limited is one placed by 
Canadian Pacific Airlines for 5 Britannias MK 310 
(with an option for 5 more) scheduled for delivery 
in 1957. 

To airline operators the Bristol Britannia MK 
310, the world’s first long-range turbo-prop air- 
liner, opens up completely new vistas of econom- 
ical, high-speed trans-continental and overseas air 
travel. And for passengers, the absence of noise 
and vibration in the turbo-prop Britannias, plus 
super-luxury, the latest in seating comfort and 
picture windows, will make “Britannia travel” the 
most desirable in the world. 


THE BRIGTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY OF CANADA (1956) LIMITED 
MONTREAL » WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER MEKIGO GITY 
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O'KEEFE'S APPOINTMENT Retail In- Fighting New U.S. Surplus Offers Elecirie 
Worst Since 1930s For RCAF Plans |Called Old-Hat In Ottawa [asccsct°°"""| Appointment 


| (Continued from page 1) ASHIN 
centres coast to coast as reported | of while yy 
by | wea system designed for | Sion to make the offering has not 
MONTREAL: Most of the large gar yet been formulated but is ex- 
food chains and independents, | ®utomatic operation in @ single-|) to be sent soon to Con- 
drugstores, bakeries, restaurants | seat fighter. If it proves itself it gress for its okay. 
and ee oe ia _— premi-| will fit into a machine which is Canada Protests 
um plans ontreal area. 
“Busi ie just boiling,” Presi- half-way toward the unmanned 


So far .the accumulation of 


(Continued from page 1). cotton in U.S. government stores 


time—otherwise the premium is 
a trading stamp and illegal. 
That’s the dark side. Balancing 
it are many cases where mer- 
chants report big gains in business 
volume, more than enough to off- 
set lower individual item profits, 


OTTAWA 
(Continued from page 1) 
month by month to hold their 
meetings with U. S. officials about 
wheat disposal, as arranged at 
last. fall’s meeting of Canadian 
and U.S. cabinet members, 


carryover at the end of the cur- 
rent crop year will be a new 
record. 


Canada has repeatedly protest- it is being proshised 


; No one here exaggerates the Impact on Cotton 

; tighter of the future ed against the local currency nfl th Canada can ; 
um Advertising Association of Commerce Minister C, D. Howe have on traditional cotton 


Canadian representations have 
not curbed the giveaway pro- 
grams, though they may haye 
helped to keep them within some 
bounds. « 

Service 


Lip 
The U.S. law pays lip service 
to the idea of not interfering 
with normal trade. It would be 
dificult, if not impossible, to 
claim that so huge a program 
could be accomplished without 


has said Canada has lost millions 
of dollars in wheat sales because 


builder for us,” a chain store 
manager noted. “We get a lot of 
new customers with the initial 
advertising, then hold on to most 
of them while they collect credits 
for merchandise they want. Since 
our premium plan pays for itself, 
we don’t actually have to spend 
gcd allele money on the promotion and each 
2. fae : DAVID J. ROCHE additional customer it gets means 


of the U. &., it is considered a 
thoroughly useful experiment. But of the U.S. special deals. 
Canada — which has got to rely} Under the U.S. program, 
on a kind of one-shot aircraft} Uncle yen, 
ogram — is sticking to its two-| francs or whatever ocal cur- 
se all-weather fighters and a rency is, instead of dollars. Many 


times, it will lend the country the 
weapons system under human| money to buy the U.S, surpluses. 
control, 


And often the special deals 
The Falcon is a product of the 


better.” 

A variation of the an stamp 
is one of the more popular sales 
boosters. Cost to participating 
merchants is estimated at 1%%- 
2% of gross sales with premiums 
of china, silverware, clocks, 
radios, toasters, fans, hotplates, 
linens, glassware and other house. 
hold goods. An estimated 2,000 
or miore merchants in the Mont- 


producers, like Egypt and Paki- 
stan, is viewed. with very real 
concern here. In Canadian eyes 
this is not‘a smart way to win 
“uncummitted” countries to the 
side of the West. 

The same considerations, ex 
actly, apply. to rice disposal 
efforts in relation to such coun- 
tries as Burma and Thailand. 
Where the U.S. gifts have 


Mr. 7. © Arkell, President of The| pure gravy for us, ‘amount strictly to foreign aid 
©'Keefe's Brewing Company limited is 


under which Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd. obtained an option on 
the 34-inch pipe owned by Ten- 
nessee, had two main conditions : 

(1) That the pipeline project 
receive legislative approval in 
Ontario and in the Canadian 
Parliament; and (2) that licenses 
and permits for import of the 
gas into the U.S. by Tennessee 
be approved by the U.S. Federal 
Power Commission, 

However, this original agree- 
ment was amended and since 
May 11, the one remaining con- 
dition has been passage of the 
pipeline bill by Parliament. 

The Opposition suggested last 


3. Self-liquidating plans: Goods | in Manitoba. Retailers queried . for National Sales & Service call 
in Parliament offered at a cut rate together with The Financial Post reported ELECTRO-VOX INTERCOM INC. 
e average prices at which} box top or label. These schemes | unanimous opposition to adoption ef . rt impinge | Sees Quebes Ottawe $?. Catharines Toronte 
Manitoba users could buy gas was| pay for since the cut|of plans. Only possible change 66 99 on our normal commercial sales tage 2-8606 SH. 6-1935 MU. 4-4640 373A Church 
below those available to U.S. Cw r on an ee | 


buyers, the initial price in Mani- 
toba would be higher. Trade 
Minister Howe said this would be 
changed if this were the case, 

A special rate schedule put into 
effect in February, however, pro- 
vides rates (based on a 90% load 
factor) which would give Mani- 


S. V. MUSSELWHITE 
Mr. F. W. Marsden, Vice-President and 


Secretary Treasurer, Fiberglas Canada 
Limited, announces the appointment of 
Mr. S. V, Musselwhite as General Traffic 
Manager of the company, Mr. Mussel- 
white is a Director of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 


Foreign Insurance Companies Act 

Individual Underwriters 

Notice is heréby eiyen that Cer- 
tificate of Registry No. C1804 


been issued as at 24th May, 1956, 


able for various premiums, mainly 


/come-ons. 


closed novelties, steak knives, etc., 
which are included with the pack- 
age at the time of purchase. 
Dozens of these have been offered 
for years in Canada by makers of 
jams, jellies, cereals, confection- 
ery and flour mixes. 

2. Coupon plans: These are the 
rake of the grocery chains in East- 
ern Canada. Loblaws and Stein- 
berg’s both have schemes running 
where customers are sold single 
certificates for about 5c.with every 
25c-50c worth of groceries bought. 
These coupons then are redeem- 


appliances and hardware. 


rate is equal to quantity price 
the maker pays plus handling 
costs—usually still below regular 
retail level. A popular gimmick 
for soaps, cereals, similar goods. 
Admen. claim higher readership 
ads using these premium 


4. Merchandise sets: Cut-rate 


trips to'stores since shoppers have 


um: Many of these plans require 
part cash with the tapes, sufficient | of 
to make the scheme self-liquidat- 
ing. Popular lines: Dinnerware, 
silver sets. 

6. Deals: Special two-for offers, 
or 25c off regular price bargains 
are used to introduce new prod- 
ucts, jack up weakening regular 
lines. One drug chain exténds 
this to its whole line with an 
annual le sale, offering one item 
at regular price with a second 
one at ic. Like most of the other 
schemes, deals can result in per- 
manently lowered prices if com- 
petitors all follow suit and keep 
up their special offers 


ous kinds with values of 5c, 10c 
and occasionally 25c are used in 
various food stores and super- 
markets as a merchandising 
booster, for general business and 
special commodities. 

For the future, officials of the 
Retail Merchants” Association in 
Winnipeg report a major premium 
operation is being planned by a 


company in the city servicing 


various stores. in the area. 

Cost of premiums already in 
use are estimated at up to 5% of 
gross sales for operators involved. 

No great growth of trading 
stamps or premiums is expected 


may come from entry of new food 
chains into the market area. 
CALGARY, EDMONTON: Raf- 
fles and give-aways are popular 
traffic ‘builders in Alberta. So 
far no trading stamp plan is be- 
ing operated but a Calgary whole- 
sale house with a large rural trade 
is reported studying a scheme for 


giving is the Alberta Retail Code 


c— are the main supporters 
product-pushing gimmicks. 

FREDERICTON: A new pro- 
motion plan offering a _ wide 
variety of premiums has been re- 
cently introduced in New Bruns- 
wick around Fredericton and 
Saint John. Participating stores 
issue stamps (one for every 10c 
worth of purchases) which are 
saved in books and redeemed for 
the premiums (350 stamps for a 
bathroom scale, etc.). 

So far, the new premium plan | 4, 
hag not been taken up by a great 
many stores in the district al- 
though some retailers forecast 


Here's the situation. in major 


bigger business once returns on 
premium stamps are started. 


Canadian Firms Look Over 
Bermuda’s Free Port Deal 


(Continued from page v 
lieved to be cosmetic manufac- 
turers, are looking over the deal. 

Details .of regulations’ made 
under the Bermuda act—if there 


has|are to be any — haven't been 


drawn up or at least cochbenhs 


hibited area and any person other 

than a member of ¢ HM. Forces or 
an employee of the Admiralty or 
the Government entering therein 
without the prior authority of the 
Corporation” can be fined up to 
$150 and sent to jail for up to 


electronics. 


The favored Sparrow II has 
been. developed in the U, S.. by 
Douglas, with Bendix doing the 
electronics. It has been reported 
that for this reason Bendix might 
hope to get the electronic work in } 
Canada as well, 


But the normal procedure of the 
the Department of Defense Pro- 
duction calls for manufacturing 
rights to be acquired by the Cana- 
dian Government itself, Then it 
is entirely within the Canadian) 
Government’s authority to decide 
which Canadian firms should be 
employed. 


Similar protests have come to 
Washington from New Zealand, 
Australia and other farm export- 
ing countries. 

Despite the protests, however, 
Washington is operating on the 
basis at present that it must ex- 
[port the surpluses in order to 
get rid of them, Consequently, 
for the next year or so at least, 
Canada will find the farm trading 
policies of Uncle Sam a little un- 
palatable, in so far as the surplus 
commodities are concerned. 

So far this year, however, 
Canada has been able to make up 


i loss in saies because of these 


| special cut-rate U.S. deals. 


Answers To Engineer Lack 


Canadian industry soon will 
make its own move toward get- 
technicians 


ting more engineers, . 


mer out the whys and hows of 


Ltd., Toronto, will present a blue- 
country-wide 


facturers Association this week. 

Under the Gordon Plan, some 
50-75 heads of industry, leaders 
in their fields, plugs representa- 
tives of professional engineering 
schools in Canada, plus represen- 
tatives of various associations of 
professional engineers will gather 
for a two-day conference, 

They will decide on recommen- 

dations—particularly in the field 
of scientific education—to be sent 
to universities across the nation 
and to provincial and federal 
governments, 


A. V. Roe To 

Site of the conference is ex- 
pected to be the Seigniory Club, 
ag A. V, Roe picking up the 
ta 

The conference will be the 
first such in Canada on one of 
the western world’s most pres- 
sing problems: What to do about 
the continuing and increasing 
shortage of top technical person- 


@ Universities operating 
months a year, 


12 


There, President Eisenhower dir- 
ected the appointment of a na- 
tional committee to look into the 


ing the Government report back 


committee for the fall conference 
will be announced shortly, 


1. Most important, because of 
most direct concern to Canada, 
is the unfair competition in world 
wheat markets. U.S. apologists 
are apt to say that this year’s 
record of wheat sales shows that 
we have not done too badly. We 
will, in fact, by the end of the 
crop year have sold almost as 
much wheat as the Americans. 

Canada has reached out into 
eastern European markets which 


the U.S. was not touching. But}. 


Canadians don’t find this much 
consolation for the “stalling” of 
our regular and normal markets 
by U.S. Government offers, back- 


of wheat, they are having at 


ELECTRO | 


NEW 


BM. 3-3766 . 


through the triangular deals.| gone: vrer is announced by F. Ainsworth, 
‘ ding psetting normal trade; certainly President, Ainsworth Electric Ltd. 
pleased to announce the appointment of Premiums Can Help rea] area are using stamp plans ag These are the deals where a no Canadian would say it could $1,000 effective Mr, was 
David J. Roche as Vice-President effec-| “If used intelligently, premi-|*° fire control system for the Avro-/ country buying the U.S. sur- Austria 13,450 | Office Manager of the. com 
five June 1, 1956 ums can help sales,” a Toronto|, Most of the stamp plans are | built CF-100 and consequently has} piuses will ship machinery to an Bolivia. 
In the present U.S. crop year, pasy. le nsworth Elegiric in 
premium house executive said. to be peal which started last July i, the 1945, following several years service 
“They retain old customers, get Various stores are kept in >| paying money to the U.S. for with the 
separate books, merchandise is| have had some hope of getting surpluses. pos grains, | columbia 8/400) 
Pi line Bill available in the stores, stamps|the job of manufacturing Falcon! these deals are supposed to flow: and grains, under the | uador 
pe , The most successful have been bear the name of the store in | if the RCAF choice had gone that/}. over and above normal trade, to $424 Egypt ne 19,418 | Jordan 800 
ones developed for a certain pur- which they were obtained and | Way. but Ottawa has protested that million. $72% Finland 1,940 | Korea 
pose and well ted.” value of the stamps is printed on Canadian Govern-|such deals are replacing normal|_*°ed stains were only Formosa .....-.. caqveves 16,125 Lebanon .,.....scceceee) 2290 
rove them. However, some merchants|_ 45 1s, the ern” | trade instead of supplementing it. | leaving $852 million for | Goomany (West) 21,350 | Libya 
$200 | queried said there are plans in|ment is almost qure to want $0) "normal cargo of wheat| Dread grains and flour, ‘This is) 
Passage by Parliament of the each in Canada for | °Peration that do not fully com- being sold under the special |“ to the end of May. |Guatemala 3,768) Paraguay «.... 1,67 
‘el; year built by the existing team of A complete list of the countries : , sreaweneee (Ay 
Trans-Canada pipeline bill will the mi d ply with the law. deals the U. S. Treasury pays a India 19,427 Peru eee 2,7 
neem. that TransCanada ‘Pine premium industry. Chain food stores and other | Suided missile experts which surplus of. about $200,000. This which have received these gifts, | 1) a onoci 5,000 | Portugal eg, 
Lines Ltd. can ‘take up immedi- Here Are Plans supermarkets are using self- the Canadian farmer in the Various guises, is given|; 
ately its option on the pipe for Among the major plans cur- liquidating premium plans with elvet position of competing with the ob ti to th Israel 22,249 Turkey 12, 
the Alberta-Winnipeg section of | rently in operation are these main | a 5%-12%. profit on the cash-in| Canadair Ltd. was the master-| U.S, treasury, and this, says Ot-| obisetions to 7,000 Vietnam 
e original agreemen . Direct premiums: uch | dise. : Canadian Westinghouse doing the | practice. : 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.| things as drinking glasses, en-| WINNIPEG: Coupons of vari- so heads: 


GUARANTEED 


toba users a lower cost than that} sale of goods in sets, one piece at | possible use later this year. and scientists, problem and report. a VESTMENT tl 
available in the U.S., The Post such as_alumin Main reason keepi hants| Industrial geaders will meet—/| fore industry is looking into 
is informed by Trans-Canada which away “from probably in September—to ham-/ ine problem and indirectly ask- 


return for several weeks in ‘aj which forbids use of free goods technical manpower |i, the people, although industry PREMIER TRUST 
row to complete their sets. _.| or premiums of any kind at penal- | ProDems. will share at least some of the | Company 
5. Cash register tapes: Tapes|ty of~@uspension on conviction.| The Financial Post learned at/|inevitable cost, 
totaling a specified value are re-|As a result, manufacturers and | mid-week that Crawford Gordon,} Announcement of a steering 19 Richmond 3%, West, Toronto BM. 3-7043 
deemed in the store for a premi-| wholesalers from outside the president of A, V. Roe Canada 


Winning wide acceptance in 
Canadian Construction 


ALUMINUM 


CURTAIN 


WALLS 


Mercantile Bonk of Canode, Voncouver 
Architects: McCarter, Nairne & Partners, Voncouver 


a the Department of Insurance, Ot- | been made public. three months. This section is de-| @ 6, di Smart and ECONOMY 
ta Individual Underwrite sign ganized industry subsidies 
(New York City, U.S.A). Bermuda passed the act to students. have been decisive factors in establishing the trend to curtain 
ing it to transact in Canada the| legislators became convinced the @ Night. engineering courses wall construction in Canada. 
business Froperty In-|island’s. economy needs ‘variety. (FP, June 2), 
the same propert e of Tourists paying hidden taxes o The Gordon Plan is the reverse Over 50 major Canadian buildings have already been built. 
under a policy of ©, insurance of | (kept low so that the tourist still il > pent wa vied of what happened in the U. S. using this type of wall. Many more are on the way. 
the exchange, in, addition gets bargains) support the econ- ty upon 
classes for whic omy. | property within the Freeport” | Leek For It Here Curtain walls go up fast and easily; requise no scaffolding 
Essence of the ack. 3. “No. duties shall be levied or | (grid and panels are usually installed from inside} 
Cana by the Government up- : have few joints; are practically maintenance-free. 
on or against any goods, articles 
tor things (other than consumable With aluminum curtain walls dead load is less and the 
Foreign Insurance Companies Act | Foreign Insurance Companies Act | oods as defined hereafter) im- Comment, 39 thinner walls can provide extra floor area. * 
Metropolitan Inter-insurers Affiliated ported into the Freeport, or manu- Editorials ...... : Others Say .... 8 
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$50 Mill. Plans 
For Alberta Power 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY Two hydro 
schemes that could mean a size- 
able contribution toward meeting 
the growing demands from indus- 
“ap | try are being contemplated in Al- 
protection they need — ang berta. 
the kind of service they : 
went. 


a, 4 4 
as 


Protection ‘4 
y Reliable Serv 


Our success during the past 
60 years clearly demeon- 


strates our ability to give all 
policy-holdgers the kind of 


d 
§; ‘ 


Power Co. is re- 
ported invéstigating construc- 
tion of a -$40-million dam on 


— our hes North Saskatchewan River at 
been so successful that + 5 Nordegg w 


ere it emerges from 
today, Wawanesa protects 


the Rockies 

—The Provincial Govern- 
ment, with a $10-million dam in 
mind, is conducting a survey of 
the Ajsa where Brazeau River 
joins the North Saskatchewan. 


Calgary possibly would build 
its dam 100 miles west of 
Deer but no definite plans have 
been made, 


the property of more Can- 
adians than any other 
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MOVADO-_ 
WATERPROOF WATCH 

heals all records! 

immersed in sea water, 

IT HAS CROSSED THE ATLANTIC AND BACK... 


«. . with the liner “Ile-de-France”. After this gruelling 
test, the Movado waterproof was found to be working 
perfectly, completely dry. Convincing proof of the 
exceptional quality of all Movado waterproof watches. 


MOVADO automatic 331" 
. . « the world’s thinnest 
automatic watch. Dual shock 
protection. Completely 
waterproof. 


~ 


For descriptive literature write 
JACK W. 
44 King St. West, Toronto 


LABOR ROUNDUP 


Unions and companies are 
scrambling onto the annual-im- 
provement-factor bandwagon in 
growing numbers. 

At first glance, a fixed increase 
in wages every year (which, 
theoretically, matches the long- 
term trend to increased produc- 
tivity) seems a neat way of dis- 
posing of a controversial] subject: 
Union demands for higher wages. 

There’s no doubt it has saved 
trouble in the past, will do so 
in the future. Strikes have been 


Red | avoided because a company and 


a union had agreed months or 
years before that a wage boost 
of a fixed amount was appropri- 
ate every year for a period of 
years. 

But like almost every other 
pat solution to labor troubles, 
it has distinct disadvantages and 
an element of unreality. 

~—-The main disadvantage: An 
annual improvement factor of, 
say, 6c hr, (the most popular 
figure at the moment) can be 

a built-in prod toward inflation. 

—The main element of un- 
reality: There’s nothing very 
concrete to suggest that worker 
productivity is rising at a long- 

term rate equivalent to 6c a 

year taken as a percentage of 

total wages, This is a myth. 

These two points are part of 
the same picture. 

Suppose over a period of years, 
with many companies either vol- 
untarily paying a 6c improve- 
ment factor or being forced to 
do so because of a pattern firmly 
fixed, that worker productivity 
‘(in dollar terms) does not match 
the 6c factor, 

The result: Increased produc- 
tivity doesn’t compensate for the 
6c increases, prices rise. It’s not 
hard to see how this could start 
an inflationary spiral. 

But isn’t it right that worker 


Jincome should rise hand-in-hand 


with worker productivity? Yes; 
almost every one accepts that 
proposition. 

But: 

—Worker productiv ‘y in a 
given industry increases irregu- 


larly, is much dependent upon 


Fast thinking Univac 


can put you 


two long steps ahead — 


of competition 


Because Univae Computing Systems process thousands of 
facts simultaneously with new speed and accuracy, management 
decisions can be made on the basis of current, precise and 


eomplete information. , . today’s facts. 


But Univae carries this help to management one step further. 
It interprets facts im terms of trends, charts a sound course 


for the future from existing data.. 


It’s the management tool that gives you the big jump on 


eompeti tion, 


Univae, too, performs routine office operations with unpre- 
eendented speed and accuracy. Inventory controls, payrolls, 
sales statistics, profit and loss statements, are available almost 
instantaneously, free from human error, precisely recorded, 


eo-related and interpreted. _ 


Univae will handle the intricate computations of engineering 


equal ease and promptness. 


ti projects or the multiphase data of production control with 


Univae Computing Systems have a remarkable record of 


effecting major savings and increased 
smal units suit every requirement 
largest business. 
Have your 
booklet 
Office”’, 


ductivity. Large or 
medium size or the 


seeretary write us for the Muminating and free 
TM930—“A Big New Step Towards the Automatic: 


984 Bay Street, Toronto — Branches across 


Automation for Canadian business 
Univer Blectronic Gomputing Systeme © Punched-Gard Accounting Machines 


Adding end Machines © Visible Record Systems (Kardex) 
Bootkeeping Mochines Remington Meciris, Noiseless, Stondord ond Portobte 


& Gifinet Supplies Mire Rectan Goomers 


This Could F ather Inflation 


Flat Tire On The Annual Improvement Bandwagon 


management ability, installation | 
of new capital equipment, new 
methods, etc. 
—Changes in worker produc- 
tivity vary from industry to in- 
dustry. Yet, annual improve- 
ment factors tend to be much 
the same through all industry. 
—The overall industrial aver- 
age of inereases in worker pro- 
ductivity is not a steady up- 
ward trend. It’s irregular, leap- 
ing in some decades, lagging in 
others, 
This pretty effectively disposes 
of the annual improvement fac- 
tor as a realistic mirror of in- 
creased efficiency. And many 
companies and unions, aware of 
the unreality of the mirror theory, 
have discarded it. 
This brings the whole theory 
of annual improvements down 
from the ivory tower to the hard 
ground of practicality, 
By establishing a fixed pattern 
ot increases, management takes 
a chance there won’t be an eco- 
nomic slowdown which would 
make it very difficult to pay in- 
creases. Labor takes a chance 
there won’t be price increases 
more than matching the annual 
Wage increases; and that worker 
productivity won’t suddenly spurt 
ahead at a rate more than match- 
ing the improvement factor. 
And, if the improvement factor 
is written incontrovertibly into 
a long-term contract, the gamble 
is that much greater. 


Nova Scotia Rift 
In Labor Unity ; 
A tricky problem for labor 
unity is building in Nova Scotia. 
It has the potential for an ex- 
plosion, will require careful hand- 
ling both by provincial and na- 
tional labor leaders. 
The background: United Mine 
Workers — which backed out of 
labor unity on instructions from 
U. S. Boss John L. Lewis — is 
much the largest labor group in 
the Province, The phrase “labor 
unity” is laughable in Nova 
Scotia without UMW. 
Steelworkers — the next larg- 
est union — must work with 
UMW as a matter of common- 
sense self-interest, Most members 
of both unions are employed by 
Dosco, either in its coal mines or 
its basic steel plant in Sydney. 
Local Steelworkers officials 
have said bluntly they will con- 
tinue their association with UMW 
whether it’s in or out of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress. 
Stir in these other facts: 
—Many members and officials 
of UMW aren’t happy about in- 
structions from the U, S. to stay 
out of the CLC, 
—There’s some support in 
Nova Scotia for making UMW 
a kind of part-time member of 
the unity family on the local 
level. But CLC would be reluc- 
tant to approve that. And the 
UMW leadership in the U. S. 
might not, either. 
—If UMW stays out of labor 
unity, it’s fair game for raiding 
by other unions, And the na- 
tional leadership of Steelwork- 
ers wouldn’t be averse to pick- 
ing up members from UMW, al- 
though that would be a long- 
term proposition, 


Indian Help 


Saves Sugar 
Beet Crop 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 


LETHBRIDGE — Southern Al- 


no losses due to manpower ghort- 


Butte. 


growing season. 


exceed 125 million pounds. 
However, 


ing conditions. 


adequate beet 


persuaded 
fields. 


serves scattered about 


chewan, 


About 


‘this is it. It remains to be seen 


can digest it without developing 


peace in autos this year: 


increasing need for skilled trades- 


berta’s big beet sugar industry is 
hurdling an extremely tight labor 
situation so effectively that offi- 
cials are confident there will be 


ages during the growing season, 
The crop, which requires much 
hand labor, is being grown on 
approximately 38,000 acres of 
irrigated land around Lethbridge 
for processing plants operated by 
Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., at 
Taber, Raymond and Picture 


Generally, stands of sugar beets 
appear to be excellent in every 
district and will receive ample 
irrigation waters throughout the 


It’s hoped this year’s crop will 
produce over 450,000 tons of beets 
and that extraction of sugar will 


Southern Abberta’s 
record acreage of sugar beets 
could yet be affected by hail, in- 
sect damage, unfavorable harvest- 


The industry faced a major 
crisis several weeks ago when it | 
could not obtain assurances of 
workers, For 
several years now, it has been fed 
sufficient workers because of the 
large flow of immigrants. This 
year considerably fewer immi- 
grants came to Southern Alberta. 
But not a single acre of beets| 
has been abandoned. The industry 
and National Employment Service 
about 1,000 Indian 
workers to accept jobs in beet 


Several hundred Indians came 
from northern Alberta. More 
than 350 came from Indian re- 
Saskat- 


The manpower situation was 
further eased by use of increas- 
ing numbers of mechanical beet- 


By JACK McARTHUR 


If ever there was a mixed grill, 
whether united Canadian labor 
an ‘ulcer, 

Labor Briefs 

Another hopeful sign of dabor 


Chrysler of Canada, in cooper- 
ation with United Auto Workers, 
has worked out an apprentice 
training plan “to meet the ever- 


men.” (This week also saw the 
start of union-company negotia- 
tions on a new contract.) 

It’s a four-year training scheme 
covering applicants between 18 
and 25 with Grdde 12 or equiv- 
alent. 

The subject of apprentice train- 
ing is often a bitter bone of con- 


tention between management and | 


unions in the auto industry, 
* 


Packinghouses — Canada Pack- 
ers, Swift Canadian, Burns — 
have received opener notices on 
contracts with United Packing- 
house Workers. That clears the 
way for a quick start on negotia- 
tions. Union wants a national 
wage rate (which would entail 
bringing all wages up to the 
Toronto men’s level), higher 
shift premiums, a long list of 
fringe improvements. 

It seems likely Ontario Labor 
will ask a time limit on interim 
injunctions issued in a labor dis- 
pute where there has been no 
argument presented by labor 
representatives in the case. This 
suggestion comes from Toronto 
and Lakeshore Labor Council. It 
would ensure that an injunction 
which operates for any length of 
time (say in restraining picket- 
ing) would be the result of court 
procedure at which argument 
from both sides has been heard. 


Saskatchewan’s two labor fed- 
erations (one formerly CCL, the 
other TLC) may merge at a 
November convention. In Regina 
the two local labor councils (CCL 
and TLC) have decided to sup- 
port the CCF for re-election in 
the June 20 provincial balloting. 
This is a victory for people who 


Grand Trunk Loss 
May Be $2 Million 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Grand 
Trunk Western Railway, one of 
the units of the CNR’s 
may wind up with a net deficit of 
about $2 millions in 1956 despite a 
favorable trend in operating re- 
venues in the first quarter, Vice- | 
PreSident and General Manager 
Francis A, Gaffney, reports, 
Operating revenues in the first 
three months were $16,193,000, 
compared with $15,001,000 in the 
first quarter of 1955. This is an 
increase of $1,192,000, or 7.95%. 
Expenses at $13,419,533 ($11,421,- 
118) were up $1,998,415 or 17.50%. 
The line had a net surplus of 
$811,195 in 1955 and a deficit of 
$3,310,600 in 1954, 

Construction of new freight 
classification yards at Battle 
Creek and Flint, Mich., is well 
under way. The yard at Flint is 
expected to be completed in 1957, 
the Battle Creek yard a year later, 
They will cost $6.8 millions, 
Equipment plans for the line 
include acquisition of 41 diesel 
locomotives, 16 for passenger op- 
eration, 100 covered hopper, 400 
automobile and 100 flat cars, 


Ca 


Combined in their proper 
proportions the oxides of 
these elements, suitably 
treated yield a product 
known to us a8 — window 
glass. 


Yes window glass. It trane- 
mits light and heat. It 
keeps out the cold and the 
rain. It protects us, yet 
provides us with a view of 
the world around us. A 
house without windows is a 
dungeon. house with 
windows has the brightness 
of a summer sky, 
warmth of the sun. 


Thanks to our jobber- 
dealers, our window gla 
sold and used 
Canada. 


want organized labor to back the 
CCF nationally. 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal 


and Corporation Securities 


GARDINER, ANNETT LIMITED 
EM 4-9271 
330 Bay Street 


Members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


@ THE BUSINESS CLIMATE 


As a steady reading diet, The Financial Post is a nourishing source 
of accurate information. It brings you informed comment on today's 
market and business climate, helps you to work more efficiently, to 
plan wisely, to profit. 

Yearly by mail in Canada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearly. 


STANLEY AND BOSWORTH LTD. 


“For the apparel oft 
proclaims the man” 


SHAKESPEARE, 
“DIRECT FROM ITALY* 


Newest effects in pure Italian Silk Lounge Suitings. 

Formal Day and Summer Evening Wear. 

Unusual Sports Clothes, and ready to wear shorts. 

Exclusive Shirtings, Neckwear, Dressing Robes, from England 
and Italy. 


" 98-100 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 


Free Parking for your car Telephones: 


2 doors west of our Shops. EMpire 4-2441-2 
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consultation 
With an authorit, 

on business insurance 
and estate programming 
will place you under 


no obligation 


and may prove invalu- 
able in protecting 
your personal cnd 
business interests 
against unforeseen 
difficulties. 


DAVID A. 


DONALDSON 


The London Life 
insurance Company 


INTERPROVINCIAL PIPE LINE 
CO. issued an additional 2,200 shares 
on May 14 under company’s incen- 
tive stock option plan. Now 5,044,- 
032 shares outstanding. — 


They Insure Our At’ Bargain Rates 


Here’s How Export Credits. 


Insurance Can 


By VINCENT EGAN 

OTTAWA (Staff) — A Cana- 
dian manufacturer was suddenly 
confronted with the bankruptcy 
of one of his oldest, and most re- 
spected customers in a foreign 
country. 

Another Canadian exporter just 
started: receiving payments on a 
$6 million shipment to an over- 
seas customer, when the custom- 
er’s government ran into foreign 
exchange troubles and banned 
dollar payments to Canada. 

In these, and in dozens of simi- 


lar cases, Canadian exporters have 


been spared serious financial loss, 
thanks to a government agency 
which hasn’t cost the taxpayers a 
cent. 

Export Credits Insurance Corp., 
since 1944, has been protecting ex- 
porters at premiums that are 
among the lowest in the world. 
It’s been one of the cornerstones 
of Canada’s decade of export 
growth — from $2,312 million in 
1946 to $4,282 million in 1955. 

Up to the beginning of this 
year, this Crown corporation had 
collected $3,032,446 in premiums, 
and spent a net total of $2,913,562. 

Claims of $6,256,644 were paid 
to Canadian exporters by the cor- 
poration — all but $390,000 arising 


| G. E. LESLIE & CO. 


Business Established 1900 


Memberss 


e Montreal Stock Exchange 
e Canadian Stock Exchange 


Branches: 
Halifax, N.S. 


Sydney, N.S. 
Moncton, N.B. 


Saint John, N.B. 


Private wire system to Branches, 
Toronto and New York 


e The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


The Royal Bank Building, Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 8281 


Greenshields & Co Ine 


Underwriters and Dealers in 
Canadian Securities 


Greenshields & Co 


Members 
Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges 


Brno 


INTERNATIONAL FAIRS 
will be supplemented by the 
H. Czechoslovak Engineering Exhibition 


8th to 30th September 1956 


_ longer period of time. 


Work For You 


out of foreign exchange transfer 
difficulties such as those that be- 
set the exporter with the $6 mil- 
lion order. But, of these claims 
the corporation recovered $4,275,- 
208. It expects to recover most of 
the balance as well, and has writ-| 
ten off only $175, 031 as irrecov- | 
erable. 


*Co-Insurance Basis 


When a loss occurs, or a recov- 
ery is made later, it’s shared by, 
the exporter and the Corporation. | 
Policies are written on a co-insur- 
ance basis, with the policyholder 
usually retaining 15% — some-| 
times up to 50% — of the risk. 


Here are the risks that ECIC| 


will cover for exporters: 
—Insolvency or protracted (a 
year or more) default of the 
foreign buyer. 


—Exchange restrictions in the 
buyer’s country which prevent 
payment to the Canadian ex- | 
porter. 

—War or revolution in the cus- 
tomer’s country, 

—Cancelation of an import) 
license, or imposition of import 
restrictions on goods not gis. 
viously restricted. 

—Any other cause beyond the | 
control of both exporter and | 
buyer, arising from events occur-| 
ring outside Canada and oF 
continental U. 8. 


not covered in ECIC policies — 


putes or outright repudiation on) 
the part of the foreign customer. | 

The corporation shuns the rule 
of arbitrator between Canadian| 
and foreign businessmen in dis-| 
putes over quality or quantity. 
Such differences must be settled 
between the parties themselves, 
before ECIC will consider paying 
aclaim. _ 

Two Main Classes 


Insurance written by ECIC falls 
into two main classes: 

—General commodities, sold 
short, or normal, credit terms, 
with payment to be made within 
six months or iess, 

—Capital goods (plant equip- 
ment, heavy machinery and the 
like), with provision for progress 
payments over a somewhat 


In both classes, ECIC will insure 
against the same risks. Insurance 
on capital goods credit is written 
in the form of a specific policy 
for each individual contract of 
sale. 

But general commodities may 
be covered either under a “con- 
tracts policy” covering the ex- 
porter from receipt of the order 
until receipt of payment, or under 
a “shipment policy,” protecting 
him from the date of shipment 
only, 

The contracts policy form is de- 
signed chiefly to protect export- 
ers of goods manufactured to the 
the buyer’s particular specifica- 
tions, and which are of no value 
to anyone else. 

ECIC insists on spreading its 
risk. It won’t normally sell insur- 
ance on shipments to a particular 
buyer or a single country. Instead, 
the corporation acts on the basic 
insurance principle that the risk 
be spread among all of an export- 
er’s foreign customers — good 
and not-so-good alike. 

There are two exceptions to this 
rule. Exporters may exclude from 
their ECIC coverage any sales 
made against Irrevocable Letters 
of Credit or paid for by cash in 
advance. Secondly, they,may ex- 
clude exports to the U. S., since 
that type of coverage is available 
from private insurance compan- 
ies. ECIC’s aim is to avoid com- 
petition with private insurers, and 
instead to concentrate on filling 
the gap in their services, 

Reasonable Investigation 

Another aim of ECIC is to re- 

duce to a minimum any interfer- 


ence with the exporter’s normal 
business. As long as the exporter 


those arising out of trade dis- || 


makes a reasonable investigation 
of his foreign customer’s credit 
standing, finds it satisfactory, 
keeps ECIC informed of the total 
shipments it makes each month to 
every coyntry, and pays his pre- 
miums, his ECIC policy is in good 
standing. 


Premium rates are not pub- 


matic reasons and partly because 
all relations with policyholders 
are confidential. 


But premiums are worked out 
on accepted actuarial principles, 
taking into account such factors 
as the class or type of goods sold, 
the country or destination, credit 
terms, annual volume of the ex- 
porter’s sales, the degree of risk- 
spreading, previous loss experi- 
ence of the exporter, and other 
factors. On the average, premiums 
are just under 1% of risks — and 
deductable from taxable income. 

ECIC’s loss experience hag been 
higher in Latin America than in 
other areas, although foreign ex- 
change restrictions by the U. K. 
and South Africa brought a sharp 
— in claims payments during 


“The competition in Latin 
America is exceptionally keen,” 
says ECIC’s Assistant General 
Manager Wilfred Thomas. “All 
countries are competing for part 
of the market, and consequently 
there is pressure for extending 


On policies covering 
from Canada to Iron 


lished by ECIC, partly for diplo-| 


countries, ECIC has had no losses 
whatever — possibly because of 


~ 


HUGH T, AITKEN 
President, Export Credit Insur- 
ance Corp. 


But there is one type of loss. ee 


A. W. THOMAS 
Assistant General Manager, Ex- 
port Credit Insurance Corp, 


the stringent contract standards it 
requires of exporters, 
One of the biggest shipments on 


‘any claims to the exporter’s bank, 


June 9, 1956 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


SURPLUS BOILERS 


the amount involved is larger than 
ECIC would normally undertake. 
In such cases, the Government 
bears the risk and pays ECIC a 
small commission for handling the 
business. intelligence, he joined ECIC 11 

Most of ECIC’s business origi- years ago this month, 
nates in industrial Ontario and 


Wilfred Thomas of Windsor, Ont., 
gained his first-hand knowledge 
of export trade ag Ford of Can- 
ada’s sales manager in Malaya. 
After war-time service in RCAF 


Box 624, The Financial Post, Toronte , 


Wide range, water tube and fire tube 


All sizes, some new, with and without firing equipnient. 
savings. 


Quebec. Corporation’s head office 
is at Ottawa, with Branches in 
Toronto and Montreal. An official | 
of the Department of Trade & 
Commerce represents ECIC in 
Vancouver. 

Overseas, claims ifivestigations 
for ECIC are carried out by Cana- 
dian trade commissioners or com- 
mercial counselors, and on occa- 
sion by officials from ECIC : 
headquarters. 

“The banks are our biggest 
salesmen,” Wilfred Thomas told 
The Post. ECIC will agree to pay 


ORDER NOW! 


the only reference book 
‘of its kind in Canada 


DIRECTORS 


You'll use this will 
help you know people you do business with 
better. Invaluable too as a sales tool. 
Handsomely bound in simulated leather 


with gold stamped titles, this completely revised 
edition will give you: 


@ an habetical listing of nearly 9,000 
e their titles e@ chief business address of each 


e their other business connections 
@ home addresses 


which makes his foreign accounts 
receivable much more valuable as 
collaterg!. 

The exporter may make 
blanket assignment to his bank 
of all his foreign accounts receiva- 
e, or may assign any individual 

. Many exporters undertake 
aoe to ship any goods abroad 
without ECIC protection. 

The corporation is a member of 
a 14-nation group of export credits 
insurers, l’Union d’Assureurs pour 
le Controle des Credits Inter- 
nationaux. ECIC’s president and 
general manager, Hugh T. Aitken, 
is vice-president of the interna- 
tional body. 

Aitken, a 43-year-old Montreal 
chartered accountant, came to 
'ECIC when it was established in 
1944, from the British Ministry of 
Supply in New York. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
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About Bridey Murphy? 


THE FINANCIAL POST ' 


Under | 481 University Ave., Toronte 2, Canada 
called a “previous life”; gave Please enter our order for ...... copies of 
eerily factual details about how | Your Copy 


she grew up a century ago in 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS, 1955 
Ireland—even how she watch- 


Today 


which it has provided credit insur-| ed her own funeral. at is a rene 
ance was last year’s saie ent US 
000 tons of wheat to Poland (Post,| _ June Reader's Digest brings | $10 postpaid 
July 9, ’55). The diability was in-| you the story behind the story : iia 
sured by the Canadian Govern-| that has gripped everyone’s im- I diat - 
ment itself, rather than by ECIC,| agination—and the attempts of — e meee iu 
under section 21 of the Export| doctors and scientists to explain Deliv . 
Credits Insurance Act. it. Get your June Reader’s Di- seid eilseitiat hee 
Credit Risks gest today: 38 articles of lasting 
This section empowers the cor-| imterest condensed to save time. esry @ carmen 
poration to underwrite credit risks Abi 
as the Government’s agent, when 
You are entitled to 
when you print your next 


Your catalogue is one of your most 
important investments .. . requiring ade- 
quate time, facilities and know-how to | 
produce. To be effective, it must be well 
planned, well produced and efficiently 
handled . . . from origination right into 
your ¢ustomers’ hands. Yes... your 
catalogue is really entitled to Ee 
PLUS economy”. 


At Maclean-Hunter we have built up 
one of Canada’s most complete and com- 
petent catalogue printing services. Here 
our printing resources combine with the 
personal interest and dependability of the 
individual to bring you a combination 
others have found unusually satisfactory. 


May we tell you more about it? 
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W. GORDON BLACK, C.A. 


whose appointment as treasurer of Kings- 
woy Transports Limited, has been an- 
mounced by John W. McGiffin, Vice- 
President and general manager. Born 
end educated in Winnipeg, and a grad- 
wate of the University of Manitoba, Mr. 
Black joined Kingsway more than a year 
@go as chief accountant, having previ- 
ously been associated with the account- 
ing firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Company. James D. Fleming, C.A., a 
McGill University graduate, and a mem- 
ber of the Accounting Department, has 
been named chief accountant. 


—A dvertisement— 


HOW A BELLHOP'S 
BONER HELPED 
ME EARN $19,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


One time on a business trip I got to 
the hotel late at night. The only room 
I could get ‘was an expensive suite. 
Next morning the bellhop handed me 
a copy of the Wall Street Journal by 
mistake. “Some rich guy must have 
had this room,” I said to myself. 

Well, l looked at The Journal. For 
the first time in my life I began to 
understand why some men get ahead 
while others stay behind. I learned 
about the far-reaching changes taking 
place in America. 1 found out about 
new inventions, new industries and 
new ways of doing business that are 
helping ambitious men earn money, I 
sent $20 for a year’s subsciption to 
The Wall Street Journal and, be- 
lieve me, it has paid off. Last year my 
income was $15,000. 

This story is typical. If you think 
The Wall Street Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! The 
Journal is a wonderful aid to salaried 
men making $7,000 to $20,000 a year, 
It is valuable to owners of small 
businesses. It can be of priceless benefit 
to ambitious young men who want to 
€arn more money. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest 
stalt of writers on business and fi- 
nance. The only business paper served 
by all four big press associations. It 
cosis $20 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for three months 
for $6. Just tear out this ad and at- 


tach check for $6 and mail. Or tell 
us to bill you. Address: The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. CFP 6-9 


BELL TELEPHONE 


WHAT TO DO? 


Every Bell shareholder who 
owns stock as of June 7th will 
receive Rights, one for each 
share held, giving the 
new stock fro 

y at $37.00 per dite, 
goo until July 27th. The basis 
is ome mew share for every 
eight shares owned. Rights 
certificates will be mailed to 
shareholders on or about June 
20th. 


We recommend that you 
subscribe for the new stock. If 
you are not able to do so, you 
may sell your Rights. If you 
will send your Rights certifi- 
cate to us, we will sell them for 
you at the best market price 
obtainable and send you the 
proceeds. Please endorse the 
“Assignment of Rights” on the 
certificate before sending it to 
us, 


Would you like to buy more 
stock at $37.00 than cae are 
entitled to? You may so by 
buying additional Rights. Tele- 
phone or write us, sending us 
your certificate of Rights. We 
then will buy the additional 
Rights for you, and send you 
a bill. On receipt of payment, 
we then take up the stock from 
the Company and mail the new 
certificate to you, 


If you are not a shareholder 
of Bell, we invite you to 
come one at the present favor- 
able price. The cheapest way 
to buy is for you to give us an 
order for the Rights. For in- 
stance, if you want to buy 100 
shares, we will buy 800 Rights. 
is $1.10 each, that 

be $880, brokerage is $32, 
eit to the company $3700, 


total $4612. Ten shares would 
cost $461.20 it bought the 
same way. The price 


is subject to change and - 
quoted each day in the wong 


Dividends have been paid by 
the company regularly for 75 
consecutive years. At $46. 50, 
with a $2 dividend, the yield is 
4.30%, without including the 
benefit of rights from time to 
time. This is a good way of 
poate your savings to work 

you. 


We invite you to come and 
see us On ground floor at 
219 Bay St., or telephone EM. 
8-4641, or write us. 


MOSE, LAWSON & CO., 
LIMITED 


Clut 


Here is the monthly — 
by the fund manager to 
members of the Beaver Club on on 
their fund’s operations: 


On June 1 we purchased five 
shares of Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at a price of $51 a 
share to yield,3.14%. 

The Canadian banking system 
is currently much in the public 
limelight. Almost all business- 
men today are taiking about the 
tight supply of money and the 
problems of getting more bank 
credit. Shortages of money in 
relation to rising demands are 
the result of a very large pro- 
gram of capital expenditure by 
business and government. Cen- 
tral monetary policy is aimed at 
keeping this program within the 
limits of our supply of man- 
power and materials. 

Regardless of how such meas- 
ures by the banks are received 
by the business community 
(many are getting more credit 
than before but still not all they 

- feel they need), bank stocks 
should continue to remain in a 
popular light from the investor’s 
point of view.. 

The most obvinus attraction of 
the bank stocks is that they com- 
bine two desirable investment 
characteristics which are usual- 
ly mutually exclusive — high- 
grade stable investment value 
and strong growth potential. 

We are not prepared to go as 
far as some who claim that bank 
shares are as safe as bonds. Ob- 
viously bank earnings would fall 
with a decline in economic ac- 
tivity and a shrinkage in the 
money supply. But, as is re- 
vealed by a study of the rela- 
tively minor decline in bank 
earnings during the worst years 
of the ‘thirties, the continued 
ability of' a bank to keep its 
funds invested shelters it from 
the major loss of earning power 
which is suffered by most other 
businesses during depressed 


times. In addition, the substan- , 


tial reserves both published and 
hidden which the banks have 
accumulated enable them to 
continue paying dividends in the 
face of declining earnings. 

As for the growth feature of 
barfk shares one need only look 
at the steady expansion of as- 
sets, earnings and dividends of 
any of the banks to see how 
their business has grown with 
the country. 

The current credit squeeze 
and changes in regulations af- 
fecting the holdings of the 
chartered banks have forced 
them to sell substantial amounts 
of government bonds. With the 
falling bond market of recent 
months these sales have un- 
doubtedly caused book losses. 
But the chances are that such 
losses will be written off against 
accumulated reserves and that 
a more significant factor affect- 
ing current earnings is the high- 
er level of interest rates now 
charged by the banks and enjoy- 
ed on their new investments. 

A change in the rate charged 
of % of 1%, say from 4% to 
412%, may at first glance seem 

of minor proportions, but it is ing 
fact a 124% increase and the 
effect on profits could be much 
greater. Suppose on a 4% loan 
1% reaches profits before taxes. 
An increase to 44%% would on 
this basis result in a 50% in- 
crease in the profit on the loan. 
This rough calculation indicates 
the leverage effect on bank 
earnings of a seemingly small 
increase in interest rates. 

Commercial Loans 

The most profitable operation 
of a bank is its commercial loans 
and, although banks have been 
operating under somewhat in- 
creased restrictions and seem to 
have tightened up on loans to 
business, such loans have in fact 
continued to grow, judging from 
the most recently available bank 
statistics. The apparent tight- 
ness has been caused not by a 
contraction of credit, but rather 
by a growth in the demand for 
loans both for capital and con- 
sumer expenditures. 

A 1954 amendment to the 
Bank Act facilitated the issu- 
ance of additional shares by 
means of rights to existing 
shareholders. Since then most 
of the chartered banks have 
broadened their capital bases 
through issuing rights to pur- 
chase shares. The Royal Bank 
has had two issues of rights 
since 1954 and in view of the 
still very narrow capital base 
of all the banks it seems likely 
that shareholders of most banks 
will enjoy the benefits of fur- 
ther rights issues entitling them 
to buy shares at a pence below 
the market. 

Some may argue that grentins 
stock purchase rights to share- 
holders is no gift. It just means 
the profit pie is sliced in more 
pieces. 

Rights are issued to share- 
holders of record on a stated 
date; after that, shares have no 
rights attached (“ex rights” in 
market terminology). Theoreti- 
cally, when rights are issued the 
value of shares ex rights should 
drop so that the total market 
value of the new capitalization 
is the same as before, except for 
the addition of the new money 
actually raised in the offering. 

However, from a practical 

’ point of view, this effect may be 
moderated by the maintenance 
of the same dividend rate per 
share and, if the shares tend to 
sell on the same yield basis, the 


The new purchase of this 


CDN. BANK OF COMMERCE 


Beaver 


worth $89.90. 


investment club 


Club Monthly Statement: 


Since. Nov. 1, 1955, each original member has invested $80. 


lt is now 


AS OF MAY 31, 1956 


No. of 
Shares 


Abitibi Power & Paper eeteeseees 5 


15 


Loblaw Companies 12 
Algom Uranium warrants ..... coe 25 
Ontario Jockey Club 5% % con- 

vertible preferred ........ eee 20 


Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas 
5% convertible preferred .... 5 


Add credit with broker Ceeeeeeeeereee 


Net asset value ...... 
Total contributions to date 
Net asset value per dollar invested 


Number of Beaver shares outstanding April 30 . 
Number of shares purchased May 1 20 X .815 . 


Number of shares outstanding May 31 


Number of shares held by each member ........++. 


Net asset value per Beaver share . 
June 1 Payment will purchase 


Share Share Valve 
$ $ $ 
26.50 38% 581.25 
34.13 39 © 195.00 
35.00 39 195.00 
23.63 19% 229.50 
7.40 7.00 175.00 
10.00 12 240.00 
30.00 31% 157.50 
1,773.25 
24.80 
eevee 1,797.05 
1,601.86 
130.68 
16.30 * 
146.98 
7.35 
$12.23 
shares 


expansion of the capital base 
can be used, theoretically at 
least, to increase loans by an 
amount equal to 10-12 times the 
new money added to the bank’s 
capital. The resulting effect on 
profits per share should more 
than cover the existing earnings 
rate on the new Stock issued. 
Why Bank Stock Chosen 
The decision to make our cur- 
rent purchase a bank stock was 
a straightforward, clear-cut one. 
There are ample reasons for 
choosing to invest in this indus- 


When it came to selecting a 
particular bank stock the deci- 
sion was more difficult. An ex- 
amination of the _ statistical 
record of each of the main char- 
tered banks reveals no obvious 
choice. Variations in statistical 
ratios are small and where dif- 
ferences occur they are usually 
compensated by offsetting fac- 
tors. 

- In examining individual bank 
statistics, consideration must be 
given to whether or not a bank 
has issued rights since its year 
end. The figures in our table 
are based on the 1955 year-end 
statements. Since then three 
of the banks have declared in- 
creases in issued capital through 
rights. We have shown in 
brackets the earnings per share 
figures based on the increased 


number of shares. 

And no matter how carefully 
you compare the profit figures 
which the banks publish you are 
not looking at the true earnings 
picture. Before these published 
figures have been. arrived at, 
there have been substantial de- 
ductions—transfers to inner re- 
serves which are known only to 
the Department of Finance and 
bank officials. 

Bank Reserves 

The banks have two types of 
reserves. The published re- 
serves, called Rest Funds, are 
like the surplus of an ordinary 
company, built up from declared 
profits left in the business or 
from transfers from inner re- 
serves or other surplus accounts. 
The inner reserves are built up 
by unpublished deductions from 
earnings (either before or after 
taxes). It is generally believed 
that during the prosperous post- 
war era the banks have been 
making large transfers to inner 
reserves and that such accounts 
may now be bursting at the 
seams. 

The only time an investor has 
a clue to the size of these 
mystery reserves is when por- 
tions of them are peeled off and 
made public by transfers to the 
Rest Fund. If a bank is con- 
templating issuing additional 
shares there is an incentive for 


it to make such a transfer since 
the price which it may ask for 
new shares is limited by the re- 
lationship of its Rest Fund to the 
value of its capital 


The Bank of Commerce cei 
ferred $10 millions from its in- 
ner reserves to its Rest Fund in 
1954. This was equal to $3.33 
per share on the basis of the 
shares then outstanding. How 
much was left after this transfer 
is as much an unknown as how 
much has since been added. In 
view of the increased tempo of 
the bank’s business it is reason- 
able to assume further substan- 
tial amounts have been tucked 
away. To the extent that this 
has occurred, earnings and 
shareholders’ equity are greater 
than appears from available fig- 
ures 


We have selected the Bank of 


Commerce because it has proven). 


to be one of the fastest growing 
and most successful banking op- 
erations. Its current yield is not 
as favorable as some of the 
others — particularly the Royal 
Bank. However, the current 
market on Royal Bank shares 
represents an ex-rights price. 
Were the Bank of Commerce to 
issue rights, and it is not unlike- 
ly that they will be one of the 
next to do so, the yield on this 
stock would similarly be raised 
after the shares went ex-rights. 

The fact that statistical com- 
parisons between the banks can- 
not be done ,on more than a 
superficial basis should not 
cause us to worry. Looking at 
the past performance of bank 
stocks, they all appear to be- 
have in a similar pattern. Since 
1951 the market value on most 
of the bank shares has almost 
doubled. Let us hope this trend 
continues. 


MacNab Buys B. A, 
Bk. of Mil. Shares, 
Sells Bond & Pfd. 


MacNab’s manager has bought 
30 shares of British American Oil 
common at $38.75 each and 20 
shares of Bank of Montreal at $50 
each. The same day (May 30) he 
sold a $1,000 Dominion Textile 
Co, 4% sinking fund debenture, 


‘due 1966, at $93, and 25 44%2% pre- 


ferred shares of Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. at $25 each. (Further 
details and comment on this 
transaction for this hypothetical 
investment account will be re- 
ported later.) 


How Six Major Banks Compare 
Royal Montreal Commerce Toronto-Dom. Nova Scotia Imperial 
Total assets 1955 .wesceses 3,284 2,796 2,357 1,279 1,193 796 
($ million) 1950 ........ 2,497 3,191 1,755 958 818 527 
% increase 1950-55 .. 31.5 27.6 34.3 33.5 45.8 32.0 
Equity value per share ..... 35.93 30.92 27.97 31.72 34.02 33.7 
Current market price ..... ee 57 50 51 42%, 63% 55 
% equity to market ...... 63 61.8 54.8 74.6 53.6 61.4 
Net profit 1955 ...... cccce 10,858 8,042 7,260 3,228 3,502 2,183 
($ thousand) 1950 .:... 6,560 5,943 4,015 2,453 2,298 1,158 
% increase 1950-55 .... 65.5 35.3 80.8 31.6 52.3 88.5 
Net profit per share 1955 .. 2.59 (2.15) 1.79 1.94 2.15 (1.61) 2.33 (1.95) 2.18 
% earned on equity ..... 7.21 5.79 6.94 6.78 6.85 6.46 
Current dividend .....see08 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 2.00 1.60 
% dividend/earnings ...+++. 77 (93) 89 82 70 (93) 85 (193) 73 
Price earnings ratio .....+.6 22 (26.5) 27.9 26.3 19.8 (26.4) 27.3 (32.6) 25.2 
Yield at current market ... 3.51% 3.20% 3.14% 3.53% 3.15% 2.90% 
Note: Figures in brackets are the corresponding figures under the recently increased capitalization. 
1956 price range 56—47Y%, 56%4—4442 68 61—54 


LABOR AND THE LAW 


Significant judicial, griev- 
ance and administrative de- 
cisions in the labor field are 
reviewed in this regular Post 
feature, Principles basic to 
industrial relations, unem- 
ployment insurance and 
bor law are highlighted. 
Here is another case: 


The bottom dropped out of the 
company’s business. Plummeting 
orders caused the layoff of 75% 
of the employees, 


In the production shuffle which 
naturally followed the layoff, the 
company retained some super- 
visory (non-union) personnel and 
set them doing work previously 
done by production workers 
(union members). 


This was too much for the 
Union (Steelworkers). It backed 
a test case before an arbitration 
board, 


The union argued: 


Union members were being dis- 
placed by non-unionists, This, in 
itself, was an undesirable and 
questionable practice, whatever 
the circumstances. The collective 
agreement between union and 
company implied that supervisory 
workers should not do work reg- 
ularly and normally done by 
people within the bargaining unit. 
Since the jobs of some of the 
laid-off workers had obviously 
not disappeared because of the 
production cutback, such workers 
should have been retained, The 
fact that these jobs were filled 
by supervisory employees did not 
alter the case. If the company 
had laid off workers, then hired 
men off the street to replace 
them, the effect would have been 
the same. 


The company argued: 

Under the collective agreemeht 
it had exclusive right to the man- 
agement function, hiring and fir- 
ing, etc. The layoffs were directly 
due to lack of work. The agree- 
ment did not stipulate who should 
each 

un- 


Fire Foreman And Keep 


Worker? No, Says Board 


The company was, 
Board: 


“There is nothing in the col- 
lective agreement, either express 
or implied, to prohibit the com- 
pany from assigning what is 
known as production work to 
foremen and shift bosses. 


. The company has the right 
to decide how many employees 
will be needed at any time and, 
following a layoff, to decide how 
many will be recalled, 


“It is common for labor agree- 
ments to. include clauses which 
define the degree to which fore- 
men or other supervisory person- 
nel aay participate in work per- 
formed by employees within the 
bargaining unit. The collective 
agreement between these parties 
. « contains no such provision.” 


Without such specific direction 
from the agreement, the Board 
apparently felt that, naturally, 
with the layoff of many produc- 
tion workers, the need for super- 
visory people was also reduced. 

To keep their jobs, therefore, 
some supervisors would have to 
be demoted to production work- 
ers. 


These supervisors had risen 
through the ranks, had consider- 
able seniority. It would seem un- 
reasonable for them to be laid off, 
while the company kept on less 
senior employees purely because 
they were in the bargaining unit, 

Source: Labor Arbitration 
Cases published for the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations In- 
stitute by Cartwright & Sons, To- 
ronto, P. 83, 31-3-56, 


said the 


James S. Duncan Named 


Businesssman Of Year 


James S. Duncan, chairman and 
president, Massey-Harris-Fergu- 
son Ltd. was named “Canadian 
Businessman of the Year” by the 
28,000-member National Sales 
Executive at the annual Inter- 
national Distribution Congress. in 
Chicago this week. Duncan was 


German Fund 


Dollar 


Investments 


Uscafonds, a new investment 
fund, has been formed to pro- 
mote German investment in Can- 
ada and the U.S. for the first 
time since 1914. 


Two world wars, inflationary 
conditions and exchange controls 
have barred most German inves- 
tors from North America for 
more than 40 years. 


Uscafonds is first such com- 
pany to be licensed by the Bank 
Deutscher Laender under a new 
ruling, which allows German 
nationals to purchase foreign se- 
curities. 


Uscafonds will issue share 
certificates which will trade on 
German stock exchanges. They 
will be similar to mutual fund 
shares. Company will be mainly, 
a common stock fund but may 
include bonds. 


Certificates will be based on 
dollar holdings with Brown 
Brothers & Harriman Co. of New 
York, who will act as company’s 
brokers and investment advisers. 

Uscafonds shares may be pur- 
chased from the sponsors or any 
German banks. Company is be- 
ing sponsored by 18 banks, of 
which 13 are German, three Swiss 
and one Dutch. Fund will be 
managed by Union Investment 
Gesellschaft, Frankfurt. 


114 Stocks Yield 
Averages 4.61% 


Average yield on 114 dividend- 
paying stocks on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, as compiled by 
Moss, Lawson & Co., on prices of 
June 4, was 4.61%, unchanged 
from previous week. 

The current yield compares 
with 439% one month ago and 
4.39% in the corresponding week 
last year. 

Here is the yield by the pre- 
vious groups: 


Common ecee 
Pid. & A 
Mining .. 
Banks ... 


June 9, 1956 


Is Canada’s Voice 
In Japan Commercial Pact 


Canadian trade, see the 


cial Report on Japan in 
issue. 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Final agree- 
ment on a Japanese-Canadian 
commercial arbitration pact is ex- 


pected to be reached within a few 
days. 


Negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding for several weeks be- 
tween vapanese embassy officials 
and several major Canadian trade 
groups. The Boards of Trade of 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Halifax have indicated their 
approval of a draft agreement, 
and the Toronto Board of Trade 
may announce its decision early 
next week. 


In the final agreement, Canada 
would be represented by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
and Japan by Aiichiro Fujiyama, 
president of Japan Chamber of 
Commerce. An exchange of let- 
ters between the two Chambers 
would put the agreement into 
operation. 


Japan has had a similar agree- 
ment in effect with the U.S, since 
1952, and also has commercial ar- 
bitration agreement with India 
and ‘the USSR. The pact with 
India was signed in May, 1955, 


Royal Bank Joins In 
World Loan To Haiti 


For the first time since the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was organ- 
ized at the end of World -War II, 
one of the Canadian chartered 
banks is participating directly in 

a “World Bank” loan. 


To Haiti, the World Bank is 
extending a $2.6-million loan to 
?\help finance a three-year high- 
way improvement program. The 
Royal Bank of Canada is par- 
ticipating in the loan, without 
the World Bank’s guarantee, to 
the extent of $413,000. This sum 
represents the first three maturi- 
ties which fall due from July 1, 
1959, through to July 1, 1960. 


This is the first loan made by 
the World Bank to Haiti. 
for a.term of 10 years and bears 
interest at 442% including the 
statutory 1% commission charged 
by the bank. Amortization be- 
gins July 1, 1959. ‘ 


Japanese- and with Russia, in April of this 


year. 
Settling Disputes 

Arbitration, as a means of 
settling commercial disputes 
through the award of a third 
party is protected. by Japan’s 
Code of Civil Procedure. Arbitral 
awards have the same effect as 
judgments of a court of justice, 
and compulsory execution is pro- 
vided. for in case of nonfulfill- 
ment of awards. 

In the agreements completed so 
far by the Japan Commercial 
arbitration Association (an affili- 
ate of the Japan Chamber of Com- 
merce), there have been two chief 
stipulations — a joint arbitration 
clause concerning the nomination 
of arbitrators, procedures of arbi- 
tration, etc.; and provision that 
panels of international arbitrators 
be set up, and arbitrators appoin- 
ted at discretion from those of 
both nations concerned. 

Japan’s panel of arbitrators is 
made up of two Englishmen, 13 
Frenchmen, one Dutchman, 33 
Americans and 91 Japanese, 
drawn from various professions 
and trades. 

Japan’s Commercial Arbitration 
Association is currently negotiat- 


THE FINANCIAL POST. 44. 


R. L. GOODENOUGH 


The gppointment of Mr. R. Good- 
enough, C.P.A., F.C.1.S., as Comptroller 
of Gairdner & Company Limited is an- 
neunced. Mr, Goodenough cohtinves @s 
Secretary of the Company. 


ing similar agreements with the 
London Court of Arbitration and 
with several arbitration commit- 
tees in Central and South Amer- 
ican countries with which Japan 
= a substantial volume of 

trade. 


fe 


Interested 
parties should 


CAPITAL 
AVAILABLE 


| INVESTMENT COMPANY 


with offices in Montreal and Toronto 


It is 


outline 
proposals 

in writing to 
BOX 657, 

THE 
FINANCIAL POST, 
TORONTO 


Is seeking opportunities to invest in 
going concerns or new ventures re- 
quiring small or substantial amounts 
of capital from $50,000 upwards 
where equity participation is avail- 
able. 


A WELL CONSTITUTED 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTING SERVICE 
CAN BE PROFITABLE TO CLIENTS 


case may be. 


and equity in: 


interests; 


On this basic principle we offer: 


}- ADVISORY SERVICES directly to individual management of established 

enterprises covering: 
organizational structures and co-ordinating working relationships; 

financial, operating and capital expenditure policies and procedura! controls. 


} ADVISORY SERVICES of a similar character directly to individual management 
who may be planning the establishment of new enterprises in Canada. 


oF ADVISORY SERVICES and (where deemed desirable) representation covering 
the foregoing matters directly on behalf of banks, institutional investors, 
investment dealers and syndicates, and holding and parent corporations in 
their operations with present or prospective borrowers or affiliates, as the 


} ADVISORY SERVICES and representation in matters of economic soundness 


evaluations and negotiations involving the purchase, sale, exchange or other 
disposition of corporate securities; 


evaluations and negotiations involving the purchase or sale of sae assets 
and/or corporate business (apart from securities); 

other types of negotiations involving anly corporate interests, 

negotiations at the informal stage involving both corporate and government 


publie arbitrations and expropriations, public inquiries and hearings in general 
involving both corporate and government interests, 


ALL AS MAY BE APPROPRIATE in the individual circumstance according to 
; the related interests of our clients. 


Interested sources of inquiry incur no financial or other obligation in calling 
upon us for an informal discussion and review of their specific problems 
and remedial measures within the defined range of our service facilities. 


DIRECTORS 


OVERTON A. MATTHEWS 


GEORGE L. STEWART 
LEWIS R. ORD 


JAMES W. THAIN 
FRANK A. MATTHEWS 


0. A. MATTHEWS & ASSOCIATES 


Limited 


Management Consultants 
434 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - TORONTO, CANADA 


‘ with co-ordinating affiliations in Canada and U.S.A: 
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all this 
and summer, 
too!.. 


Via Qantas you can take to the 
hills for winter sports in July 
(New Zealand Alps) as well as 
in January (Swiss Alps) or 
enjoy Alpine summers, 
vice-versa. People who are 
extremely fond of mountains 
may find that some of each— 
on the same trip—is a 
stimulating experience and, 
while they are at it, go around 
the world. Ask your travel 
agent about this or other 
Qantas Super Constellation 
flights across the world 

to five continents. 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


|golden jubilee anniversary of 


$600,000 New |f 


Building To 
Mark Jubilee 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG — The turning) 
of the first sod for a new $600,000 
research building will mark the 


Manitoba Agricultural College. 

The anniversary ceremonies 
will be June 21 and 22. The new 
buiiding will bring under one 
roof the farm research branches 
of the college with their lab- 
oratory facilities and provide 
space for administrative offices. 
The Alumni Association has un- 
dertaxen to get an additional 
$100,000 for equipment and fur- 
nishings, $25,000 to be raised 
from graduates and $75,000 from 
industry. 

The story of the college dates 
back to 1901 when the annual 
report of the provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture referred to a 
commission appointed to report 
on feasibility of establishing such 
a college in Manitoba. At the 
time three fourths of the popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture. 

The college was _ fornially 
opened Nov. 6, 1906. 

In its 50 years more than 1,800 
graduates have obtained degrees 
and diplomas. Since it became a 
faculty of the University which 
has awarded the BSA degree to 
its graduates, 939 have received 
it, including 14 women. 

The biggest graduating class 
was 113 in 1949. The classes of 
1912 and 1919 were the smallest. 
There were only six in each year. 

Of the 10 in the first graduat- 
ing class of 1911 three were in 
the 1914-18 war. Four have died. 
F, W. Crawford, the first to get 
a degree is now a Winnipeg 
alderman and chairman of the 
city finance committee. Dr. T. J. 
Harrison is director of the Barley 
Improvement Institute at Winni- 
peg. M. M. Tinline, former sup- 
erintendent of the Brandon Ex- 
perimental Farm, is retired. 


DONNELL & MUDGE LTD. new 
common stock was called for trad- 
ing on June 1, when old stock was 
removed. Company split stock on 
a 20-for-1 basis and increased auth- 
orized capital by creation of an 
additional 4,180,000 shares. Author- 
ized capital is now 6 million common 
shares, no par, of which 1,313,000 
are issued and outstanding. 


SUMMER 


VACATIONS 
and TRAVEL 
RESERVATIONS 


Ontario and Quebec 
Resorts 
Banff, Jasper and Alaska 

Great Lakes Cruises 

Bermuda - California 
Florida - Nassau 
Jamaica - Mexico 

Air, Steamship, Rail, Bus 
Call or Write 


0. K. JOHNSON & CO; LTD. 


697 Bay Street ’ Toronto 


EM. 6-948 


NEW JERSEY 


... where the accent is on FUN! 
Wonderful Days and Nights! Clean, Protected 
white-sand bathing beaches . 
... Miles of Boardwalk . . . Excellent Hotel 
Accommodations for the Entire Family! 


. . Boating, Fishing 


Frequent sailings to 
BRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE 
and HOLLAND for ALL EUROPE 


Choose the luxurious flagship 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
The twin thriftliners 
RYNDAM and MAASDAM 


The one-class motortwins 
WESTERDAM and NOORDAM 


SPECIAL SAILING 
FROM HALIFAX— 
MAASDAM, NOV. 22 
Minimum fare $165 Tourist 


Class, with virtual 
run-of-ship privileges. 


“It’s 
TO SE ON A 
WELL RUN SHIPI™ 


~ 


Shand 


159 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ont. Tel. Empire 3-8221 
Offices aiso in Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


With characteristic zest and resourceful- 
ness, the Dutch have always cultivated 
the lively arts of leisure. 


And as you would expect with men born 
to the sea, their talent at making ship 
travel a joy is virtually unrivalled. Ask 
someone who has travelled Holland- 
America. You will be regaled with an ac- 
count of palatial lounges, distinguished 
clubs, incomparable cuisine—the sports 
and convivial luxury that speed time all 
too quickly. 


All things considered, it is no wonder 
that so many knowing ones go Holland- 
America not once, but many times. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Sail from Canadian perts on the thrifty GROOTE BEER 
cae | te ROTTERDAM with stops at Southampton and Le Havre. 
+ a Ample room for relaxation and fun. Good and plen- 
0 ear tiful menu. High standards of Dutch seamanship, 

cleanliness and traditional friendiiness. Cabin berth 
$165. Dormitory berth $160. Directorate-General of 
: Shipping (Ministerie von Verkeer en Waterstact), The 
Hegve, The Netherlands * Holland-America Line, Agents 


From MONTREAL: 
Groote Beer july 23, 
Aug. 18, Oct. 2 
From 
YORK: Zuiderkruls 
June 25, July 21, 
Aug. 16, Sept. 8* 
*Direct to Rotterdam. 


Sea, Sun, Summits 


Are New Zealand’s 


Os T 


Vacation Delights 


By B. W. RIDDELL 

For the outdoorsman, New Zea- 
land is the ideal holiday choice. 

Never far from an ocean coast 
(widest point is 280 miles), the 
visitor can always find superb 
beaches and sur athing. World- 
famous fishermen claim that New 
Zealand offers the best deep-sea 
fishing off he: shores and the 
best fresh-water trout and salmon 
angling in her inland lakes and 
streams. 

Expert skiers schuss down the 
mountain slopes close to active 
volcanoes and mountain climb- 
ers, hunters and yachtsmen have 
a hey-day in this South Pacific 
sportsman’s paradise. 

Naturalists, too, are delighted 
by the country’s fauna and flora. 
Rare and beautiful birds fre- 
quently seen include the para- 
keet, long-tailed cuckoo, king- 
fisher, woodhen, kaka, and 
pukeko. 

The most famous New Zealand 
bird is the kiwi (the country’s 
emblem, incidentally) which 
never flies. It is particularly not- 
ed for its ability to lay an egg 
almost equal to its own weight. 

There are a number of inter- 
esting animals including the 
tuatara—a prehistoric reptile and 
only survivor of the dinosaur age. 
But there are no dangerous ani- 
mals and no snakes. 

New Zealand flowers and trees 
are fabulous. The houhere (lace- 
bark), the kowhai shrub covered 
with yellow flowers and growing 
to a height of 40 ft., the kaka’s 
beak — dainty and scarlet — the 
climbing clematis and the red 
rata are some of the particularly 
beautiful varieties. The pohutu- 
kawa, New Zealand Christmas 
tree, is covered with red flowers 
during late December and early 
January. 

For the sightseer in search of 
natural oddities, there are geysers, 
boiling ‘mud pools, volcanoes 
(active and inactive) and lime- 
stone caverns. For the amateur 
explorer there are still areas in 
South Island marked “Unexplor- 
ed” on the most up-to-date maps. 

And for those looking for sheer 
beauty there are magnificent 
mountains, countless waterfalls, 
glaciers that tumble down to sub- 
tropical forests, lakes, Norwegian- 
like fiords, brooding desertland 
and rolling green hills. There is 
just about every type of scenery 
found around the world. 

The Maoris 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of New Zealand is its 
native race — the Maoris, Early 
inhabitants of the islands, they 
came in canoes from Polynesia 
in the 14th century, They are 
tall, well built and handsome. 
Musical and artistic they sing 
and dance beautifully and their 
exquisite carvings? colorful cos- 
tumes, romantic legends and 
proud dignity contribute greatly 
to the culture of the country. 

Consisting of two main islands 
and a number of smaller ones 
New Zealand comprises about 
103,410 sq. miles. Its population 
is approximately two million — 
90% English or Irish and about 
6% Maori. 

Although a very young country, 
it has been a world leader in 
social legislation. And yet it is 
surprisingly conservative. The 
vast majority of her people are 
staunchly loyal to Britain and 
even second or third generation 
New Zealanders refer to England 
as “home.” They proudly call 
themselves “more English than 
the English.” 

Because of New Zealand’s rare 
beauty, mild, even climate and 
natural facilities for every type 
of outdoor sport, one of her 
greatest potential industries is 
tourism. And air travel is mak- 
ing this more and more attractive 
to dollar-bearing North Ameri- 
cans. It takes approximately 36 
hrs. to fly to Auckland from Van- 
couver or San Francisco via 
Honolulu and Fiji Islands. Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines and Pan 
American World Airways are two 
of the air lines that fly this route. 

Fares are $1,127 first class or 
$900 tourist, return. By ship it 
takes 17 to 31 days by Orient 
Line, Oceanic - Steamships or 
Union Steam Ship Co. of New 
Zealand. One-way fares range 
from approximately $360 to $525. 

Travel within New Zealand is 
usually good. Some trips are best 
made by air (New Zealand Na- 
tional Airways Corp.), others 
may be undertaken by car over 
good roads. Car rentals (British 
and American) cost from $30 to 
$35 weekly, plus gas and a charge 
of eight to llc per mile over 250 
miles. Warning: New Zealanders 
drive on the left side of the road. 

Hotels generally emphasize 
cleanliness and good food rather 
than luxury. They are almost 
invariably good and extremely 
comfortable. delightful 
lodges in the fishing and skiing 
areas provide excellent accom- 
modation for sportsmen. Hotel 
and lodge prices range from $5 to 


1$10, American Plan. 


Auckland, on the northwest 
coast of North Island is the coun- 
try’s largest city. A thriving port 
it is located on two huge bodies 
of water — the Pacific Ocean and 
the Tasman Sea. In or around 


the city there are 31 parks or 
reserves and 65 extinct volcanoes. | : 


TRAVEL 


Where to go- how to go - where to stay 


There are magnificent views and} 


a visitor should spend some time 


driving in the city and its en- 8 


virons. 


Two delightful islands — Wai- 


heke and Kawau — are in the| >: 
Hauraki Gulf a short distance} #*% 


away by ferry. Helensville, 40) 


miles north of the city, famous gees 


for 


its hot springs, and the 


Waitomo Caves, 127 miles from| 
Auckland are favorite tourist) © 


stops. 


Rotorva, about an hour by air 


from Auckland, is the centre of| — 


one of the most exciting districts 


in New Zealand. Boiling mud! , — 


baths, spouting geysers, alkaline| Ba 
and sulphuric waters, semiactive| 
volcanoes, a lake full of boiling|' 


water (Lake Tarawera) and a| «= 


buried village (Te Wairoa) are) 
a few of the many things to see.|° = * 


Close to Rotorva is Whakare- | ®: 


warewa, a colorful Maori village. | *: 
Here natives live in charming, 
carved, thatched huts. From Sep- 
tember to April, Maori concerts 
are performed and are well worth 


hearing. 
Visit Wellington 


Wellington, the capital, is about 
two hours by air from Auckland 
at the southern tip of North 
Island. It is a beautiful city set 
Visit the 
National Art Museum, Katherine 
Mansfield Park and the Botanical 


in a lovely harbor. 


Gardens. 


It is in South Island that New 
Zealand’s most spectacular scen- 
ery is found. Here stands Mount 
perpetually 
glaciated and with great stream- 
ers of ice reaching almost to the 


Cook (12,000 ft.) 


sea. 


The Southern Alps consist of a 
jagged-peaked 
mountains beneath which nestle 
dozens of beautiful lakes. By the 
coast may be seen the weird 
Pancakes — rounded wafers of 
limestone, piled on top of each 
other with caves carved under 
them by the Tasman Sea. At 
Milford Sound lies one of the 
most beautiful of the many fiords. 
It cuts deep inland and is sur- 
rounded by mighty peaks, huge 


long chain of 


waterfalls and bays. 


Milford Sound is the destina- 
tion of a three-day walk along 
Milford Track, called “the finest 
The hike is 


walk in the world.” 
fairly rugged, but it’s worth 


week of stiff muscles afterward. 
Along the way there are so many 
waterfalls that only a few have 
been named. Sometimes you can 
see as many as ten at once, and 
seldom are there fewer than four 
) The most famous, and 
one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful, is Sutherland Falls, which 
plunges nearly 2,000 ft. into a 


visible. 


quiet glen. 


Other wonders include sheer 
cliffs and mountains, tiny moun- 
a balanced boulder 
bigger than a cathedral and a 
valley walled in by great granite 
cliffs. Comfortable overnight ac- 
commodation is provided along 
the way and at the end of the 
walk there is a short launch trip 
down Milford Sound to the de- 


tain lakes, 


lightful Milford Hotel. 
Trips to Glaciers 


Exciting trips may be made to 
the magnificent Franz Josef and 
Fox glaciers on the West Coast. 
The blue Tasman Sea glistens on 
one side, and mountains tower 


high on the other. 


There are endless opportuni- 
ties for excellent fishing in New 
Zealand. Bay of Islands, close to 
the northern tip of North Island 
and the romantically named Bay 
of Plenty midway down the east 
coast of North Island, are world 
famous for deep-sea fishing. The 
season runs from mid-November 
through May, reaching its peak in 


February and March. 


Bay of Islands has good accom- 
modation at Urupukupuku Island 
and the town of Russell. Mayor 
Island, in the Bay of Plenty has 
primitive, but reasonably com- 


fortable accommodation. 


Rotorua, Tongariro, and Taupo 
fishing districts in North Island 
are famous for monster and rain- 
Many streams feed 
the 25-mile long Lake Taupo 
from all sides. A number of de- 


bow trout. 


, Pan American World Airways Photo 

Lakes and streams in New Zealand are alive with trout, 

and the coastal waters contain record-breaking marlin. 

Skiing, climbing and swimming are also favorite sports. 

Pleasant climate, magnificent mountain and subtropical 

scenery lure visitors to this South Pacific playground, 
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CRUISE THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


Ori the fine new Matson Ships 


The most fabulous cruise of all time, 42 days of spanning half 
a world, visiting the alluring South Sea Islands — Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia — can be yours for $1,075 
and up. 


This voyage can be the holiday cruise of your life, a friendly and 
festive travel adventure you'll remember forever. And your . 
comfort is assured by the ultramodern Matson Liners, sailing every 
24 days from San Francisco and-los Angeles. 


CONTACT US TODAY FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS — 


TRAVEL 
Yate 


44 King St. W., Toronto 


lightful lodges in the area vm 
to the fisherman’s special needs. 


South Island is ideal for Quin- 
nat salmon and brown trout. In 
the Canterbury area (between 
Christchurch and Timaru) the 
best dry-fly fishing is found — 
Selwyn, Rakaia, Rangitata and 
Waihoa Rivers are particularly 


est summer holiday 
buy 


merican plan 


outstanding. Atlantic salmon are accommodation 
in the Waiau River and Lake Te from $4 Canadian 
Anau at the southern tip of the per day 

island while Quinnat salmon 

abound near the mouth of the eally wonderful 
Waitaki. Hotels and fishing lodges : ° 

are found everywhere. climate (69 . 89°) 


Skiing in New Zealand reaches 
its peak in July, August and Sep- 
tember — winter south of the 


eautiful white sandy 


equator. And some of it is the beaches 
world’s finest. 

The country boasts three major 
ski regions, one on North Island, 
two on South Island. They all nd wonderful 
have instructors, modern tows swimming 


and boots and skis for hire. Mt. 
Ruapehu in North Island’s Ton- 
gariro National Park has superb 


ollar (Can) worth 


accommodation. Chateau Ton- $1.72 B.W.1. 
gariro is one of the few de luxe 

a| hotels in the country. Chair lift, 
“T” bar and rope tows carry ski- nly 11—13 hours by 
ers up to the beginning of many : 
fine downhill runs — some of air from Montreal- 
them four miles long. At the top Toronto 
of Mt. Ruapehu there is a lake 
warmed by volcanic steam vents 
where skiers can swim surround- 


ed by snowy banks. 


Mt. Cook, in South Island’s 
Southern Alps is a favorite skiers 
haunt. Here one can speed down 
the 18-mile long Tasman Glacier 
and other extended downhill runs. 
The Government Tourist Bureau’s 
Hotel Hermitage is excellent. 


Coronet Peak, eight miles from 
Queenstown and south of Mt. 
Cook does not have as fine ac- 
commodations, but its skiing is 
very good. 


Seaside resorts are popular any- 
where and New Zealand is no 
exception. Some of the world’s 
finest beaches are found on both) m 


ailing, golf and fishing 


Complete information from 
your travel agent or the 
Barbados Publicity Com- 
mittee, 1510 Drummond St. 
Montreal. 


VISITING LONDON ? 
Home and comfort 


Park West stands at the very hub of London’s best shops, 
theatres, and cinemas. A huge block of modern, pleasantly 
furnished service apartments, of various sizes. All with 
maid-service, kitchen, bathroom, constant hot water, central 
heating, refrigerator, radio, telephone and complete linen, 
cutlery, cooking pans and crockery — everything from 
towels to telephone directories, electric iron to ironing 
board. You can book for a day (from $5.25, single) or a 
week or a month, But please book in advance if you can, 
Through your travel agent, or direct. 


PARK WEST MARBLE ARCH LONDON W.2 
AMBassador 7733 CABLES: Belwespar Padd Londoa 


FOR ROYAL COMFORT Sh? FOR PALATIAL BEAUTY 


™ Manoir Richelieu... 


AT MURRAY BAY, ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
LEWIS P. BEERS, Manager at 
Here you'll play inspired golf 
on the championship, 18-hole 4 Big 
course —test your fly-casting 
skill in our fishing preserve. 
Riding — swim in a warmed 
salt-water pool —and bask in 
pollen-free air and sunshine. You'll 
enjoy the finest cuisine —be delighted 
with your comfortable room-with-a-view. 
Come the leisure-pleasure way, by 
boat — or by rail — or over ern 
roads, by car. Season, June-September. 
Rates from $18 a day, with meals. 


For reservations, consult your travel agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LTD, 
759 Victoria Square, Montreal — AV. 8-023] 


islands. At the northern tip of) 
North Island, there is one that is| 
60 miles long (New Zealanders 
call it Ninety Mile Beach). There 
is a delightful resort at Napier | 
on the east coast of North Island’ 
and there are lovely beaches at 


NEW 


Auckland. 


The Canadian tourist receives 
a warm welcome in this sister 
Commonwealth country. The New 
Zealander, although reserved, is 
extremely friendly and loves to. 
yarn (chat) over tea (a ritual! 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon). | 
Food is delicious (particularly | 
seafood) and the climate permits 
Canadian spring and summer 
clothing to be worn at any time 
of the year. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO — 
between Feb. 24 and May 21, options | 
on 68,166 shares were exercised | 
under company’s incentive stock 
option plan and 3,269 shares issued 
in payment of stock dividends. Now | 
10,963,414 common shares outstand-| 
ing. 


Service, 43 King Street 


MARIPOSA S-S- MONTEREY 


MATSON SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES 


Sailing every 24 days from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
HAWAII — TAHITI — SAMOA — Fiji —— NEW ZEALAND -—— AUSTRALIA 
Your ship is your hotel in port 


Secure your accommodation through American Express Travel 


West, Toronto, EM. 6-2861 


—_ 


DEPARTMENT of INDUSTRY ano DEVELOPMENT 


HON. J. ROGER PICHETTE 


@ NEW things are happening 
@ NEW great base metal finds 
@ NEW sources of power 

@ NEW forest potential 

@ NEW markets 

@ NEW outlook 

@ NEW enthusiasm 


@ NEW opportunities for you 
in 


BRUNSWICK 


FOR INFORMATION: 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 
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ALEX G. BROWN 


Announcement of the appointment of 
Alex G. brown as Sales Manager is made 
by Martin Paper Products (B, C.) Ltd., 
New Westminster, effective immediately. 
A graduste of the University of Toronto, 
Mr. Brown has been Sales Manager 
of the Winnipeg Division of Martin, 
and prio to that was associated with 
Gurney-Dominion Furnaces Ltd., in To- 
ronto. 


AMERICAN 


CAPITAL 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Cemmercial ang Real Estate Fi- 
nancing. ist 2nd Mortgages, 
Construction Loans, Chattel Loan 
on Machinery, Equipment, Fix- 
tures & Inventory. Sale & Lease- 
back. Present Financing Consoll- 
dated and increased — Payments 
Reduced, Receivable Discounting, 
Re-Discounting and Installment 
Financing, Long Term Subordin- 
ated Note and Debenture Financ- 
ing, Bank Credit and Insurance 
Company Financing. New Ven- 
tures Financed, Promotional Fi- 
nancing, 


STOCK ISSUES ARRANGED 


SY. FIELD 
1457 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
TEL. Wi 7-7395 


More Top 
But Not In The Same Plane 


By JOHN MACLEAN 

Executive flying in the com- 
pany plane is getting to be com- 
monplace in Canada but more 
and more companies are making 
sure the top brass don’t fly to- 
gether. 

Reason: While the accident rate 
is as low or lower than the com- 
mercial accident rate, there’s no 
point in allowing a _ situation 
which could wipe out the firm’s 
top management at one crash. 

Canadian presidents remember: 

@ The 1949 CPAirlines disas- 
ter near Quebec City. A home- 
made time bomb led to the death 
of 21 persons, including the pre- 
sident, president-to-be and senior 
vice-president of Kennecott Cop- 
per. 

@ The 1955 Ontario Hydro 
plane crash which killed chair- 
man Robert Saunders. 


@ The crash May 15 in the 
U.S. of a Crane Co. plane. Top 
sales ranks were decimated when 
six senior men including two 
vice-presidents were killed. 


This week, Imperial Oil joined 
the list of Canadian companies 
which see that a reasonable share 
of management keeps a literal 
foot on the ground, or at least 
travels in another plane. 


A Financial Post glance at some 
Canadian companies owning their 
own aircraft: 


Algoma: No rules. Five air- 
craft including two DC-3s. Will 
fly more than 1,600 hours total 
this year. So far no accidents. 
Flat $20,000 per passenger insur- 
ance. 


Avro: Must split up executives 
(i.e., not more than two of five 
vice-presidents in the company 
DC-3). About 100,000 miles flown 
annually. No accidents. 

B-A Oil: Executives must split. 
For example, president may take 
couple of vice-presidents and 
couple of directors but not most 


Financial 
Printing Specialists 


17 York St. e 


Bonds 
Debentures 
Stock Certificates 


Prospectuses 
Proxy Slips 
Annual Reports 
Trust Deeds, etc. 


Enquiries invited. 


The Franklin Press 
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Leloro Stellite bearings 
rinning dry have given 
7 years continuous, 
tnuble-free service in 
oi refineries. Stellite al- 
bys have low co-efficient 
€ friction, and remain 
up to 1550°F, 


Yeloro Stellite dry bear- 
ngs are used when lubri- 


MORE THAN 
7 YEARS 
TROUBLE: FREE SERVICE 


‘ST LITE 


Sa 


cation and product con- 
tamination are problems 
and operate success- 
fully even when immers- 
ed in corrosive semi- 
solids. 

Perhaps Deloro Stellite 
dry bearings can solve a 
problem for you. We in- 
vite your inquiries. 


Executives hlying 


executive: “Our company air- 
craft allows the executives more 
time at home with their fami- 
lies. For senior men; that’s an 
important fringe benefit.” 

As a sales aid and prestige 
item, a company aircraft is rated 


© One Firm Lost Highest 
Brass In One Crash 


e A Crash Killed Ontario 
Hydro’s Saunders At! 


. highly. Last year a U. S. com- 
Key Time pany closed a $5,000,000 deal by 
Don’t Take Chances/| ying prospective customer’s 


engineers to a firsthand look at 
its product. 

Executive planes vary from 
single-engined to four-engined 
aircraft. 

Most of them have their in- 
teriors equipped for executive 
use: large tables, typewriters, 
tape recorders, bed-sofas, even 
television. 

So many Canadian companies 
are now using planes that a se- 
parate section has been estab- 
lished by the Air Industries and 
Transport Association of Canada 
to represent them. 

Calgary Leads Way 

Hal Keefe of Mannix Construc- 
tion, Calgary, is chairman of the 
Corporation Ajircraft Owners 
Committee of the AITA. Calgary, 
by the way, probably has more 
company-owned planes than any 
other Canadian city. 

Cost of operating aircraft var- 
ies. Some prices: 

—DC-3, $187 per hour. 

—Beech 18S, $85. 

—De Havilland Beaver, $30. 

—Cessna 180, $20. 

Cost includes fuel, mainten- 
ance, hangaring, crew, landing 
fees and other items. 

Corporation pilots who have 
about the same qualifications and 
experience as commercial airline 
traveled more than 2,000,000; pilots are paid about $800 a 
miles last year. No accidents. | month; co-pilots and flight engin- 
Company has group aviation in-| eers about $500. 
surance available, pays first $15,-| Companies operating their own 
000 and one-third of next $35,000 aircraft can apply tax reductions 
for president or office boy for as for cars. Depreciation rate is 
company or commercial airline | high; Revenue department allows 
travel on company business, 40% a year on a declining balance 

Massey-Harris: No rules, not system. 
considering any. Three aircraft 


With Your Best Men 


of either group. Two aircraft 
available fly about 200,000 miles 
annually. Na accidents. Insur- 
ance: $50,000 per passenger. 

A packing company: Split. Not 
more than three executives of 15 
on a special plane may fly togeth- 
er in the company Lockheed 
Lodestar. Neither can president 
and executive vice-president. 
About 75,000 miles annually 
flown. No accidents. Insurance: 
$50,000 per passenger. 

Ford: Unofficial split policy 
“pretty well abandoned.” DC-3 
flies nearly 100,000 miles annual- 
ly. No accidents. Insurance: 
$50,000 per seat, 

Goodyear: No rules and senior 
executives unconcerned. ‘“Ex- 
treme” care used in flight plan- 
ning and flying. DC-3 flies about 
60,000 miles a year. 

Ontario Hydro: No aircraft 
since crash killed Chairman 
Saunders. Five helicopters (hold 
three) used for 108,000 miles of 
line patrol last year. No acci- 
dents. Flat $20,000 per passenger. 


Imperial Oil: Rough 50-50 split 
must be observed. Seven aircraft 


jlt’'s Time To Take Long 
At Canada’s Toll Road Plans 


‘By GORDON L. SMITH 

Provincial authorities in Cana- 
da have approached the toll roads 
business with caution. In the 
U. S., those most concerned are 
now taking a second and more 
careful look. 

Some of the American roads 
are not earning nearly as much 
as was anticipated and many of 
the older and, at first extremely 
profitable lines, are experiencing 
a substantial decrease in revenue. 

The whole tol] road business 


York Times writer terms the 
“disillusionment phase.” And a 
Christian Science Monitor editor 
goes further. He suggests that as 
far as long-range travel is con- 
cerned toll roads are a failure. 


Trucks are tending more and 
more to take to the free roads, 
using the toll highways for short 
stretches through tough country 
or where traffic is extremely 
heavy. 

This is contrary to earlier 
trends and anticipations, In an 
attempt to get this profitable 
business back the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike has announced 
truck tolls are to be cut 20% but 
at the same time it proposes to 
hoist passenger car rates by over 


in the U. S. is in what a New| 40% 


It is now pretty well agreed 
among U. S. observers that toll 
roads are only justified economi- 
call} where population is dense 
and big manufacturing centres 
close together, as in the areas 


Look 


LEASEWAY 
SYSTEM 


Problems 


36 YORKVILLE AVE. 
PHONE WA. 4-3377 


@ No Maintenance 


@ Tax Advantages 
Investigate now! 


within a few hundred miles of 
New York City, and that is where 
the bulk of them are located. 


Only recently have they begun 
to reach westward toward the 
Mississippi. There are none in the 
west, south and north. 

There are very few areas in 
Canada yet where population 
density and highway truck traffic 


would approach that of the rela- 
tively small section of the United 
States where the most profitable 
toll roads are located, 

In the meantime it won’t do us 
any harm and it might save us “ 
a lot of money and headaches if 


we simply watch this costly U. S. 
experiment a little longer. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


R. S. WALDIE, B.A., LL.B. 


L. $. MACKERSY, M.6. 


Imperial Bank of Canada announces that at a recent meeting of the 


Board of Directors Mr, R. S. Waldie resigned as Chairman of the 


Board and was subsequently elected Honorary President and con- 
tinves as a Director of the Bank. 


Mr, L. S. Mackersy, previously President has succeeded Mr. Waldie 


J. PROCTOR 


as Chairman of the Board. Mr. Mackersy will remain as Chief 


Executive Officer of the Bank. 


Mr. J. S. Proctor, previously Vice-President and General Manager 


succeeds Mr. Mackersy as President. 


Mr. E. J. Friesen, formerly Senior Assistant General Manager, was ap- 
pointed General Manager of the Bank succeeding Mr. Proctor. 


available travel about 300,000 
miles annually. No accidents. 
Insurance per seat: $50,000. 


McNamara Construction: No 

official split but on few times 
several, of top management travel 
together an unofficial 50% split 
is the rule. Two aircraft flew 
slightly more than 2,000,000 miles 
last year. No accidents. Execu- 
tives insured from $10,000 to] ~ 
$100,000 depending on rank. 
Ontario Paper: Split policy not 
always adhered to. Two aircraft 
fly about 100,000 miles a year. No 
accidents, Insurance: $40,000 per 
seat plus $20,000-$80,000 depend- 
ing on individual’s rank. 
Shell: Unofficial split always 
observed. Five aircraft flew 580,- 
000 miles last year. No accidents. 
Insurance: $50,000 per seat. 

Companies in Canada don’t use 
aircraft as much as firms in the 
U. S., but the number is growing. 
Latest estimate: 240 in Canada; 
21,500 in U. S. 

(Chicago Tribune’s Convair car- 
ries on its fuselage the flags of 80 
countries in which it has landed 
with executives and reporters.) 

The Advantages P 
Advantages of company air- 
craft apart from speed: 
—Convenience. It waits for 
you, not you for it. 
—Comfort. No bother about 
reservations and airport waiting. 
—Direct routing. In the U. S. 
company planes use 6,000 air- 
ports;. commercial lines serve 

500. 

—Executive leisure. Accord- 
ing to a Canadian construction } 


‘Back To Schoc!l’ 
Go Jeep Dealers 


OTTAWA (Staff) — “Gradua- 
tion” ceremonies were held here 
for 75 motor vehicle salesmen 
following a three-day training 
course in the use of Jeeps. 

The “students” included five 
distributors and 70 dealers of 
Willys of Canada Ltd. drawn 
from Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes. A similar training 
school is to be held in Western 
Canada later this summer. 

The dealers and their salesmen 
were required to pass written 
examinations, following training 
in operation of 10 different types 
of Jeep four-wheel drive vehicles, 
and 50 pieces of auxiliary equip- 
ment. The campus was a hilly 
farm east of Ottawa. 


Concrete Bridge Sets 
Eight-Hour Record 


A 130-ft, pre-stressed conorete 
footbridge over one of Toronto’s 
busy thoroughfares been 
erected in eight hours. 

Designed for use of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the 
Blind over Bayview Avenue, it’s 
erection was carefully planned 
to minimize traffic hold-up. 

The two 62-ft. spans, each a 
10-ton pre-cast and pre-stressed 
unit, left the Scarborough factory 
of Toronto Cast Stone Co. at 7 
a.m, Installation started after 
morning peak traffic and the 


your 


dollars 
further 


because of .;. 


“EVERY MONTH” 


editorial 


features like these: | 
@e CHOOSE YOUR MOTOR TRIP NOW 
@ FAMILY STEAMER CRUISES 
e HOW TO SEE THE SEAWAY 
e GAME BIRD SHOOTING ACROSS CANADA 


e THANKSGIVING HERITAGE TOURS 
@ SECRETS OF LOW-COST FAMILY TRAVEL : 


e HOW TO SPEND YOUR WINTER HOLIDAY 


CH&G’s new Family Travel Section... ‘ 
gets ready interest and attention from 

“travel-spending” prospects like these 

$2.8% of CH&G readers took a vacation AWAY 


from home in the past 12 months 


28.2% of the men readers 
6.87% of the women readers of Canadian Homes and 
Gardens went HUNTING in the past 12 months 


45.6%, of the men readers 


f. 


25.879 of the women readers of Canadian Homes and 
Gardens went FISH NG in the past 12 months 


25.5% of CH&G non-farm households earn $5,000 and over 
73.5% earn $3,000 and over 


Last year, 88,000 Canadians spent $80,000,000 on overseas travel 
alone, and in 1956, Canadians a yes over $740,000,000 on 


travel, of which more than balf 


be spent outside Canada. 


YOU can reach .. . impress and sell these travel- 
spending households at low cost by advertising regularly in 
Canadian Homes and Gardens, where “every month” travel 
features set the mood for your travel advertising. 


bridge was complete by 3 p.m. 
The angular spans are the long- 
est of their type made in Metro 
Toronto, and a police escort ac- 
companied them as they were 
towed across the city. 
Toronto Cast Stone state that 


? 


between April 25 and May 28 con- 


NAME eee eee 


[_] Please send me a copy a your travel folder—“An exciting 


new travel market opens up for you.” 


[-] We'd like to have one of your representatives call. | 


TITLE Seeeeee Cee eee eee eer eee eee ene 
the spans were installed in little 
more than three weeks after the | GE. dsenaticcensacnin 
order was placed. ADDRESS 


verted 9,759, $1.25 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred shares into same 
number of common shares. Now 
3,052,514 common meres outstand- 


| ing. 


| Want more information? 
Just fill out and mail this handy coupon tor 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
“the bomemagazine of Canadian living” 
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Read these exciting features in 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 
By PETER ¢. 

NEWMAN 


Who 
owns Canada? 


Other countries own most of our big 
industries. Do they own Canada too? 


TV’s most baffling success 


RANCH 


By DOROTHY 
SANGSTER 


Le Devoir's editor 


GERARD 
FILION SAYS: 


will conquer MARS 


this detailed re- 


Don’t miss 


Here is the secret behind 


the success of Canada’s 


most popular TV show. 


DUPLESSIS 
NOT unbeatable 


WERTHER VON BRAUN 


port, complete with timetable. 


In the new exciting 


MACLEAN’ 


Canada’s National Magazine © A Maclean-Hunter publication 


on sale NOW 


Sales Tougher; 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER — British Col- 
umbia lumber operators are play- 
ing a familiar role again this 
summer — wooing overseas cus- 
tomers, particularly in the U. K. 

In recent years the lumbermen 

of the West Coast have not been 
particularly ardent; they haven’t 
needed to be. But this year it’s 
different. 
H. R. MacMillan, founder of 
MacMillan & Bloedel and the 
area’s outstanding lumberman, 
expressed the situation effectively 
when he declared a few days 
ago: 

“We must make love to our 
customers all the year round. We 
must satisfy them with the exact 
grade they want and maintain that 
grade.” 

What brought Mr, MacMillan to 

make this statement was the reve- 
lation that after 15 years of boom, 
during which it was easy to find 
a sale for all the lumber that 
could be produced, the market has 
become a little tighter and the 
profit margin is narrowing. The 
trade is becoming more selective, 
and for that reason there will be 
more and more emphasis on pro- 
motion and sales, especially over- 
seas. 
Mr. MacMillan was one of the 
first to see the opportunities in 
export trade in lumber. When he 
was B. C.’s chief forester, back in 
1916, the Provincial Government 
sent him on a world tour to ex- 
plore the possibility of extending 
the sale of British Columbia 
lumber. 


Enthusiastic Report 


Mr. MacMillan returned with 
enthusiasm and wrote an enthusi- 
astic report, which was promptly 
pigeonholed. But Mr, MacMillan 
Was so convinced by what he had 
seen that he resigned from his 
comfortable job in government 
service and entered the industry. 

A year later his firm H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co. was de- 
veloping overseas connections— 
and the rest belongs to the color- 
ful history of B. C.’s_ forest 
industry. 

Mr. MacMillan, of course, was 
not the only one who pioneered 
the overseas markets for B, C. 
lumber. Some of the others were 
Henry Mackin, now a member of 
the board, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., who helped develop Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Co.’s huge 
sawmill operation at Fraser Mills; 
J. G. Robson, who recently retired 
as president of Timberland Lum- 
ber Co. after selling out to Cana- 
dian Collieries; the late J. H. 
McDonald, of B. C, Manufactur- 
ing Co., now a Powell River Co. 
subsidiary. 

Before these people had gone 


-|afield for sales B. C. mills had 


been forced to depend on the 
crumbs left from the lavish tables 
of the lumber barons of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. San 
Francisco was the centre of the 
offshore trade in lumber, and the 
city by the Golden Gate dictated 
the extent of the orders for B.C. 
and the price to be paid for them. 

To men of independent spirit 
such as MacMillan, Mackin, Rob- 
son and the others this wasn’t 
satisfactory and they set out to 
remedy things — MacMillan with 
his own company, some of the 
others with their Seaboard Lum- 
ber Sales. These two organiza- 
tions are today the biggest in 
their field, doing business wher- 
ever lumber is sold. 


B. C. On Top | 


An indication of how the whole 
export situation has been ievolu- 
tionized since the days when 
dominance reposed in the U. S. 
mills is the fact that so far this 
year the overseas exports of lum- 
ber made by B. C. amount to 
more than 237 million board ft., 
compared with barely 104 million 


Toronto To Tune 


In To The Sun 


Toronto is going to “tune in” 
to 40-in, waves from the sun with 
a radio telescope to be put up at 
Richmond Hill this summer. 

Initiated at the Universjty of 
Toronto’s David Dunlap Observa- 
tory and financed by the National 
Research Council, it will contrib- 
ute to the 1957-1958 International 

eophysical Year study of solar 

d terrestrial phenomena. 

After the solar research has 


«.| begun, a radio telescope will be 


used to explore the strength of 
radio signals from stars. 

Dr. Donald A. MacRae, of the 
University of Toronto’s astronomy 
department, and Dr. George Sin- 
clair, of the department of elec- 
trical engineering, are directing 
the project. 


B. C. Telephone 
Issue Approved 


B.C. Telephone Co, common 
shareholders at a special general 
meeting in Vancouver have ap- 
proved issue of 75,000 cumulative 
preferred shares, $100 par. 

New. $7.5 million issue wil] pro- 
vide additional funds for com- 
pany’s expansion and improve- 
ment program (FP, May 19). 

Issue will increase outstanding 
capital to $56.5 million. Author- 
ized capita: is $75 million. 


CITY OF WELLAND, Ont., new 
issue of $392,500 3%% and 4% 1-to- 
20 year debenture issue has been 
sold to a syndicate comprised of 
Bankers Bond Corp. and J. L. Gra- 
ham & Co., Toronto. City will use 
proceeds for hydro-electric purposes. 


local improvements and a new fire 
hall. 


board ft., by. Washington, Oregon 
and California combined. 

A few years ago — untit-the 
boom in lumber made it unneces- 
sary — the B. C. industry used to 
send missionary expeditions not 
only to the U. K., but to Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, 
and this was especially the case 
during the years when the U. S. 
restricted purchase of Canadian 
lumber through high tariffs and 
when the Empife Preference made 
it possible for B. C. to do more 
business on advantageous terms 
with countries within the Com- 
monwealth, 

The need for another intensive 
campaign impressed itself on the 
industry several weeks ago, when 
a group of trained lumber and 
plywood experts was sent abroad. 

These men, members of the 
staff of the B. C. Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, are not 
primarily on the sales firing line; 
their job is educational and they 
are spending most of their time) 
demonstrating the uses of West 
Coast lumber and plywood to 
architects and builders and other 
users of construction material. 

The general feeling among 
lumbermen on the coast is that 


mand is only temporary and that 
conditions will be substantially 
improved later this year. 

One of the reasons for the pre- 
sent situation is the fact that some 
months ago Britain purchased 
large quantities of lumber not 
only from this area but from 
Scandinavia and Finland and 
stockpiled it as a strategic reserve, 
and this has now been released. 

U. K, Stockpile 

Most of the lumber exporters 
here realized that when they were 
selling heavily to the U. K. for 
its stockpile they would eventu- 
ally feel the result of this policy, 
because it was obvious that pur- 
chases would not continue in- 
definitely on that basis. 

Lumber isn’t like gold that can 
be cached away indefinitely. It 
has to be used within a reasonable 
time or suffer some deterioration. 

British consumers of lumber 


complained of the policy pointing 
out that they were dissatisfied 
with being doled out from time to 
time lumber that had already 
been held in stock for a consid- 
erable period until it showed signs 
of deterioration, as a result of 
exposure and storage. 

This lumber still carried the 


shipping mark, which could be 
misleading to a builder or other 
user, and since it was inferior it 
obviously didh’t help develop or 
maintain goodwill. 


A part of the present campaign 
overseas, then, is to overcome any 
disadvantage that the strategic 
stockpile policy may have cre- 
ated. A basis is being laid for the 
‘acceptance of B. C. lumber on a 
larger scale, even though sales 
overseas may not pick up until the 
fall. 

Some progress may be expected 
with the timber frame house, 
though this may be a long, uphill 
battle in view of present bylaws 
and building regulations which 
do not recognize the fire-resistant 
qualities of treated lumber. 

In the present oeriod of over- 
seas sales recession it is fortunate 
that B.C. is able to sell so much 
lumber in the Canadian market as 
well as to the U.S., which con- 
tinues to be a heavy buyer. 

Total lumber production in the 
province last year was 4.8 billion 


| board ft., 10% higher than in 1954 


and a significant development was 
the rising output of sawmills in 
the interior, which are now al- 
most challenging the dominance 
of the coasta: plants, now so 
thoroughly integrated with the 
pulp and paper industry, 

Nearly 600 million board ft. of 
the coastal mills’ total production 
last year was sold right in B.C., 


‘reflecting the continued fast pace 


of construction in this province. 

Canada as a whole absorbed 765 
million board ft, and the U.S. 966 
million board ft. The U.S. bought 
more lumber from B.C, than the 
whole of the British Common- 
wealth, a striking fact when it is 
considered that as recently as 
1946 the Commonwealth bought 
three times as much lumber from 
B.C. as did the U.S. Just before 
the war the U. K. alone accounted 
for nearly a billion ‘t. of B.C.’s 
lumber sales. 

Nevertheless, despite the recent 
decline in overseas shipments 
compared with the over-all trade 
in B. C. lumber, the industry trea- 
sures the United Kingdom and 
other Commonwealth markets be- 
cause, over the years, they -have 
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Years of Experic xce 
from Coast to Coust 


the present lull in the U. S. de-/ 


— the mainstay of the export 
ade. 

Only since the emergence of the 
sterling problem has there been 
the element of uncertainty in 
Commonwealth business that 
used to harass the lumbermen 
here in their dealings with tariff- 
conscious U.S. 

Simple economies have forced 
the lumber industry to revise its 
whole pattern of operation in re- 
cent years, If it hadn’t yielded to 
this pressure it would be in a 
sorry state today, because for sev- 
eral years it has been caught in 
a price-cost squeeze, 

World competition has made it 
necessary for B.C.’s forest pro- 
ducts to hold prices reasonably in 
line, but there has been no appre- 
ciable check on rising labor wages 
and other cost items such as the 
price of equipment and raw ma- 
terials and transportation. 

To meet this situation success- 
fully most of the larger sawmills 
are now operated in conjunction, 
with pulp and paper mills, Few 
indeed are the major mills which 
depend entirely on lumber as 
their source of income. 

Even if the companies that own 
them haven’t a pulp mill of their 
own, they have equipped their 
sawmills with chipping plants to 
produce raw material for the 
pulp mills from slabs, edgings and 
other debris that under the old 
system would have been burned 
or otherwise lost to industry, 

This procedure has accomplish- 
ed two big things: 

1. Eliminated or greatly reduc- 
ed waste in sawmill operation. 


B.C. Lumbermen Woo Buyers Overseas 
‘We Must Make Love,’ Says H. R. MacMillan 


| 
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4886 
Loch 


Orders executed on all exchanges 


2. Added a new and important 
source of revenue. 


“Our industry in a very few 
years was able to convert this Private wires to Montreal and New York 
area from one of the most waste- 
ful centres of sawmill production 
into one of the highest utilization 


centres anywhere in the world,” 


remarked a leading Vancouver 11 Jordan Street TORONTO EMpire 6-8671 
lumberman recently. “Most of the . 


efforts and money put into this ene 
objective were successful from changed over to properly manu- | cent of the total forest inventory, 
an over-all point of view, namely, | facture species other than Doug-| it has become essential to make 
to puf to better use our forest re-| ja. sir much more effectual us¢ of our 
sources and to eliminate waste. “Since the percentage of mature | other species, such as hemlock 

“The industry also recognized | Douglas fir left in our coast for-|and balsam, which are suitable 
that our mills had to be partly | ests constitutes only about 12 per for pulp manufacture. 


COLLECTOR’S ITEM 


A 16th century sporting matchlock designed by the Italian de Arminta. 
As useful as it was beautiful, the matchlock was one of the finest guns to be 
taken from Europe to the shores of the Pioneer New World: 


AMHERSTBURG, ONT VANCOUVER,8S.C. 
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GETTING 
THINGS DONE 


These days it goes without saying th.*+ an aircraft 
plant must be well equipped to stay in business. 
The competitive nature of the industry as well as the 
complexity of the finished product make first-rate 
facilities an essential factor in its success. 

Where companies do differ is in the way their 
equipment is used—how they get on with the job— 


the planning and thinking they do before 
the wheels are turned. 


At Canadair such thinking is reflected in rigid cost 
control, production planning, schedule controlling, 
engineering imagination, standards set for close 
tolerance work and, of course, the broad band of 
supervision which, from top to bottom of the 
organization, “gets things done”. 


CANADAIR 


ECANADAIR HAS PRODUCED MORE JET AIRCRAFT THAN ANY OTHER CANADIAN MANUFAETYU 


Perhaps that is why, aside from having the latest 
production equipment, we can handle simultaneously 
such a diversity of contracts . . . Sabre jet fighters, 
airliners, jet training planes, guided missiles, nuclear | 
research and the largest aircraft ever to be : 
manufactured in Canada—the Canadair CL-28 | | 
maritime reconnaissance aircraft. 


LIMITED, MONTREAL 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 
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J. Rosser, Advertising Manager of 
€anadian Homes and Gardens, announces 
the appointment of Denis J, O'leory as 
Assistant Advertising Manager. Mr. 
O'leary has been with Maclean-Hunter 
for two years. A native Torontonian, 
Mr, O'Leary graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto with a B.A, degree, and 
served with the RCAF as a wireless air- 
gunner. 


No area 


ang power,” 
DENIS J. O'LEARY 


side. 


of people.” 


for the arrival of the transCan- 
ada pipeline with its industry- 
boosting supplies of natura] gas 
than northeastern Ontario. 

In that thriving region of more 
than 50 bustling municipalities lie 
some of Canada’s most valuable 
natural resources. They are al- 
ready being developed at an im- 
pressive pace but the advent of 
natural gas could spell a tremend- 
ous speed-up in that development 
with the establishment of new in- 
dustries and a badly needed in- 
flux of population. 


“With this great source of fuel 
states W. H. C, 
Marsh, general manager of North- 
eastern Ontario Development As- 
sociation, “we will be able further 
to process many of the raw ma- 
terials found in our vast country- 


“The greatest need of this region 
is population. If we promote the 
development and processing of 
our natural resources, we will 
create new jobs and new wealth 
which will encourage an influx 


mean hundreds of new jobs. 
Mr. Marsh has been 


ments: 
North Bay 


many bushworkers. 


Sturgeon Falls 


| 


Alfred 


TORONTO Tel. EM. 


BUNTING «cu. 


Members of The Toronto Stock Exchange 


615 DOMINION BANK BLDG. 
4-3293 


trucking operations. 


jobs for the Sudbury area. 
Blind River 


terial for uranium milling. 
Thessalon 


ONE AND TWO YEAR 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


; 


AT 3°/.% 


Canada Permanent debentures are issued 
in bearer and registered form and pay 


interest half-yearly. 
Call or write for a debenture folder. 


CANADA PERMANENT 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Head Office — 320 Bay Street, Toronto 1 | 
Capital and Reserve $14,000,000 Established 1855 


prefabricated houses a year, 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Steel mill. 


Elliot Lake 
Planning and Development, 


inhabitants, 


spending 
most of his time in fact-finding 
travel through the area, and here 
is his report on new develop- 


The Du Pont explosives plant 
will be competing for the market 
throughout Canada’s mining in- 
dustry. Canadian Johns-Manville 
Co. is building a plant which will 
not only employ residents in 
urban municipalities but also 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. is 
adding a new $3-million plant to 
its present operation. This will 
mean an additional 75 employees 
plus many more in bush and 


ecent development by Inter- |’ rele - 
national Nickel Co. of its iron|P&@tt by the member municipali- 


processing plant means many new 


Noranda is building a sulphuric 
acid plant which will supply ma- 


Sole source of employment was 
formerly a lumber mill. Now the 
townspeople have raised 49% of 
the capital required to build a 
modern plant to construct 1,000 


Over the last few years, popu- 
lation has grown to 36,000. It now 
boasts the addition of the $20- 
million Mannisman seamless steel 
tubing plant, adjacent to Algoma 
There are also new 
lumber and plywood operations, 


Here, 22 miles north of High- 
way 17, a townsite is being cut 
from virgin forest. Designed by 
the provincial Department of 
it 
will soon be the home of many 
of the 4,000 uranium miners in 
the area, and within a year or 
two will have from 10,000 to 12,000 


Many new mining developments 
are pending in the district. Point- 
ers to these are the copper deposits 
recently found in the Temagami |} 
area, the Boston Creek iron ore 
deposits in the Kirkland Lake 
area, and the iron ore deposits 
recently located north of Kapus- 


FULLER 
BRUSH 
CHAIRMAN 
ENDORSES 
CREDIT 
UNION 


Here’s what A. C. Fuller, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Fuller Brush Company Limited, says about Credit Union... 


"Fuller Brush Company heartily endorses its 
Credit Union which has taught many of its employ- 
ees fo save money and has, at the same time, 
enabled them to secure loans under favourable 


ferms.”" 


ger of the Fuller Brush Company Limited 
are indeed proud of their credit union. And well 
they might be. ince i it was o ized in December, 
1953, its members have baisall enak other to enjoy 
such things as home improvements, medical care, 
new cars, even vacations, with loans totalling well 
over $63,000. $99,630 has been collected from mem- 
bers during the two-year period, and dividends 
totalling slightly over $1,000 ve been paid to them. 


This clearly illustrates how a credit union en- 
courages men and women to save together for greater 
financial security and peace of mind. Through their 
credit union, they are able to enjoy the advantages 
of low-cost loans from their pooled savings—often 
with added life insurance protection at no extra cost. 
This is the true spirit of the credit union movement 

. the self help, non-profit organization that daily 
fills, in a friendly way, the financial needs of its 
many members. 


Today, credit unions are all over the Western 
Hemisphere. There are nearly 21,000 of them in all, 


serving some 10,000,000 Management en- 
unions, 200 people. free workers of 
worries, enable to a clear mind 

doing a better job. And wherever are credit 


You can start enjoying the financial security, the 
convenience a credit union offers. To form one, all 
you need is a group of 50 or more sharing some com- 
mon interest—employment in the same company, 
for instance. Those wishing to participate, form and 
run their credit union themselves—under govern- 
ment examination—and every member handle 


If you'd like to see a credit union in your com- 

ys any not do something about it right now? 
ie cropping a line to Credit Union, Dept P11, 
ton, Ontario, for full information 


the credit union and willing to him with 
low-cost loan, which enabled him to lor the house. This 
kind of fello is enjoyed by oredit union members 


N. E. Ontario Looks to Gas 
New Fuel Spells New Industry, People 


Industrial development during 
the past two years has been out. | Canada. 
standing in this region of 105,000 
sq. miles which takes in the dis- 
tricts of Algoma, Manitoulin, Sud- 
bury, Nipissing, Temiskaming and 
Cochrane. Projects with a value 
of almost $50 million have been 
undertaken in North Bay, Stur- 
geon Falls, Copper Cliff, Cutler 
and Sault Ste. Marie, and will 


for oil in the James Bay area. 


building industry, 


area representatives. Under the 


into nine regions, and organiza- 


Ontario has been fast. 


gether to 
working on a partnership basis 


to promote the economic develop- 
‘ment of the. region. 
The association, is financed in 


ties and in part by the province. 


capita assessment with the ma- 
jority of municipalities in the 


may contribute between $10,000 
and $15,000 per year. The prov- 
ince pays a aot sum of $10,000 
per year. 

The policy. of the association 
is to promote the economic de- 
velopment of the region. In doing 
this, it concentrates upon indus- 
trial development with emphasis 
upon ways and means of promot- 
ing further processing of natural 
resources within the area, and 
the encouragement of manufac- 
turing industries to the region to 
supply the needs of primary in- 
dustry. 


You Only Drink 
4% Of Daily 
Coffee At Work 


Canadians are drinking twice as 
much coffee as in 1939—but it is 


in the U, S. 


green 


1955 annual survey issued recent- 

Canada’s coffee imports cost $57 
for imports 


were 55c in 1955 and 67c in 1954. 


lower proportions. 
A recent Toronto survey of cof- 


work and 12.3% at eating places. 


North Star Oil 
Offers Rights 


held. 


million from 600,000. 
Company recommends 


be some time after June 18. 


on Manitoba properties. 


demand. 


Consumption Up 
MONTREAL (Staff) 


year ago), was up 2%. 
093 tons vs. 3,239,740 tons). 


higher at 1,542,822 tons, mechan- 
618 tons. 


| than a year ago. 


four - month total to 
(2,461,036). 


> 


There are also large beds of 
gypsum and high-grade clay in 
the area north of Cochrane. In 
due course, it will become econ- 
omical to open up these deposits. 
tion a search 


Northern Ontario at present 
produces some 600,000 tons of 
paper and 300,000 tons of pulp 
annually. It also supplies millions 
of board feet of lumber to the 


The Northeastern Ontario De- 
velopment Association is one of 
the most successful results of the 
regional economic development 
program launched by the Trade 
and Industry Branch of the 
Planning and Development De- 
partment of the provincial govern- 
ment in co-operation with local 


scheme, the province is. divided 
tional progress in northeastern 


Within this area a group of 40 
municipalities have joined to-. 
form an association 


with the provincial government 


On the basis of a five-cent per- 


area participating, the members 


only half the amount being drunk 


Here are figures for 1955’s 
coffee consumption per 
head: U. S. 15.3 lb., Canada 7 
lb., West Germany 5 Ib., Italy 
3. 5 lb. They are taken from the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau’s 


million last year, Due to the drop 
in prices this bought 8.8% more 
coffee than the $64 million paid 
in 1954, Average 
prices per pound of green coffee 


Bulk of the imports came from 
Brazil and Colombia, which ac- 
counted for 68.9%, Mexico pro- 
vided 4.6% and other countries 


fee drinking habits showed a 
daily average of 2.06 cups for 
people over 10 years old, About 
42% of the coffee was drunk at 
breakfast and 33.5% between 
meals, Only 4% was drunk at 


North Star Oil Co., Winnipeg, 
is offering shareholders right to 
purchase two additional common 
shares at $12.50 each for every 
five Class A or common shares 


Offering of 900,000 additional 
common shares will increase com- 
}mon shares outstanding to 1.5 


that 
warrant holders exercise rights 
before June 18. Record date will 


Company’s auditors say that, on 
the basis of material later made 
available, it would be better to 
describe liabilities as including 
$6,311,000 notes payable on de- 
mand, of which $1.6 millions is 
secured by a first mortgage bond 
on Manitoba properties; and $10 
million notes, repayable at $400,- 
000 annually May 1, 1958-64 inclu- 
sive, balance due May 1, 1965, 
secured by a first mortgage bond 


Annual report described this 
$16,311,000 amount as consisting 
of $11.6 million first mortgage 
bonds, secured upon Manitoba 
properties, payable on demand; 
and $4,711,000 notes payable on 


Wood Pulp Output 


— Cana- 
dian wood pulp production in 
™ April at 842,596 tons (825,820 a 
Produc- 
tion for the first four months of 
this year was 5% higher (3,420,- 


Chemical pulp output for the 
first four months was 114,269 tons 


_| ical pulp up 66,030 tons at 1,844,- 


While exports dropped during 
April (187,576 vs. 215,004), vol- 
ume in the first four months 
totaled 766,492 tons, 20,877 more 


Canadian consumption of pulp 
in April moved higher to 650,371 
tons (631,074 tons) bringing the 

2,686,746 


M, P. McBAIN 


secretary -treasurer, Kellogg Co. 
of Canada has been elected 
president Society of Industrial 
and Cost Accountants of On- 
tario, | 


Quebec Cement Plans 


To Increase Production 

Quebec Cement Inc., St. Basile, 
Que., is going ahead gradually with 
its expansion program. President 
Ernest J. Papillon told the annual 
meeting that the plan was to in- 
crease daily output eventually from 
8,500 bags to 21,000 bags. Gross 
profits of the company in the fiscal be 
year were $307,562. After ordinary| ‘ #% 
charges and reserves of $3,287 for a 
income tax and $187,570 for depre- : 
ciation, net profit was $43,669 


“ALBERT COLLEGE 


Founded 1857 - 
Courses Offered 
High School up to and includ- 
ing Grade XIII or University 
Entrance e Secretarial Course @ 
Business Administration and 
Commerce Course eI -amatic 
Art, a Vocal and Cultural 


, Life Sav- 
ing all Physical tion: 


CO-EDUCATIONAL | 
for out 
THE MANORETTE ‘ 
for Junior Girls. 


GRAHAM HALL 
tor Young Men 
for 


For compleie information and 
plese 


wrile te: 
Rev. A. E. MacKenzie, B.A. 
ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


< Every day clients come to see us for 

ae. x solutions to their Industrial building 
3 and expansion problems. A new 
warehouse is required in 3 months 

@ new plant in 4 months. These 

deadlines are met by Industrial 

Leaseholds under their plan of uni- 


fied control, comprising a team of 
eed experts. each a specialist in per- 
n © 


_Let LLL. build it 
Anywhere in Canada : 
. . . Without investing 
Company funds or | 
executive time. 


tt 


Why tie up Company funds and 
executive time in a new building? 
Tell us what you need and we will 
help select the site . . . Architectur- 
ally design the building . . . Engineer 
and design the plant layout ,., 
Construet anywhere in Canada... 
Build for lease or for contract. 


For more detailed information write 
in confidence for our new illustrated 
5-point package plan brochure. 


EM. 4-9201 
12 Sheppard Street, Toronte 1, Ont. 


INDUSTRIAL 


This building for Howard Smith Paper 
Mills is one of our completed Industrial 
Projects — meeting all the client's re- 
quirements, and erected well ahead 
of schedule. 
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eliminate 


replace 
outmoded 
elevators 


witha , 


modern 
TURNBULL 
SYSTEM 


T 


“Miss Ternbull” —Werid’s 
only elevator hostess, who 


Turnbull 


song 


goes on duty ct many new 
installations. 


| | 
Who hasn’t been a “petrified passenger” -- 


aloft in an oversized birdcage, jerked and 
bumped from floor to floor by an ancient elevator? — 
Your elevator systems may not be as ) 
aa the one in the cartoon--but it’s just good busindss 
to protect your investment by modernizing 

that outmoded installation—removing the possibility 
of discomfort to passengers—helping retain 

tenant goodwill—maintaining property values in line 
with competition from newer buildings. 
Modernization by Turnbull will solve your 


problems, whether complex or relatively simple, 
whether you need a whole bank of automatic 


elevators or a 

Let Turnbull sales representatives: engineers 
sit-down with you and help eliminate the — 
“petrified passenger.” 
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Take Leaf From Russia’s Boo 


Could Five-Year Plan Beat Industry’s Problem? 


What will be the greatest future need of Canada’s 
manufacturing industries? About 2,000 delegates from . 
Newfoundland to British Columbia attending this week’s 
annual meeting in Toronto of the Canadian Manufac- 


turers’ Association, agreed 


the need would be skilled 


ere to keep abreast of technological progress. 


he 


topic cropped up in the speeches of most of the 


40 specialists who addressed the three-day conference. 
It was one of the main subjects discussed by Mr. T. A. 
Rice in his presidential address who suggested: 

@ A five-year plan to get enough graduates. 

@ Financial help where students needed it. 

Here’s a digest of his address: 


By T. A. RICE 


With a view to helping to re- 
solve this mounting problem of 
shortage in the whole range of 
skilled personnel required for the 
future of industry in Canada — 
technicians, scientists, engineers 
and executives—your association 
is setting up a special committee 
to co-operate with the federal 
and the ‘provincial governments, 
the education authorities, and 
other interested parties. 

One item on their initial agenda 
might well be a discussion of 
those young people who should 
attend places of higher learning 
but, because of financial string- 
ency, cannot. 

The immediate reaction will be 
that students who can afford to 
attend these places are alone 
over-taxing existing space, staff 
and equipment. That I know and 
it is a difficulty that will have to 
be faced squarely and rapidly. 
Nevertheless, the answer to the 
main problem still is a larger 
body of able students and gradu- 
ates. 


Set a Target 


Frankly, I think we should 
steal a leaf from Russia’s hand- 
book of five-year-plans and 
set ourselves some sort of Cana- 
dian target as to the required 
number of graduates by a speci- 
fied time. 

In fact, we have little choice in 
the matter, if we are not to suffer 
from blinding production head- 
aches in the increased mechani- 
zation of tomorrow. The advances 
we make in manufacturing indus- 
try are going to depend largely 
on the educational level of the 
people who enter it in the imme- 
diate future. 

For this reason alone, industry 
generally must give this problem 
of education top priority rating. 
And the rating is bound to bring 
up the question of money. 

Cost Will Grow 

Expansion of investment in 
education by industry as a whole 
is going to grow more costly, but, 
when we think of the cost, let 
us face up to the fact that ignor- 
ance is infinitely more expensive 
than education. 

I think I have shown that we, 
as manufacturers, have a keen 
interest and duty in the field of 
education. I hope that others will 
soon be convinced that they must 
play a greater part than they 
have in the past in investing to- 
day aad tomorrow in minds as 


well as machinery. I think we 
all realize that a balance must be 
achieved to prevent the machines 
from outracing the minds. 

Canada’s destiny is well defin- 
ed. Despite any temporary set- 
backs, the tide is still on the flow 
for Canada and Canadians. 


Word of Warning 


But I do have a word of warn- 
ing, because the current upswing, 
which some people describe as a 
boom, cannot help but contain 
elements of further inflation. 

National acceptance of the 
‘theory that annual wage boosts 
are vital to the expansion of pur- 


Ques 


chasing power and that manage-| 
ment can keep fattening the rate 
each year for the rest of time, 
is exactly the same as national 
acceptance of a permanent econ- 
omy of creeping inflation. 
Admittedly, high employment, 
which we are now experiencing, 
and stability, which we all hope 
for, rarely go hand in hand, and 
continued expansion often causes 
inflation. But this does not de- 
stroy the validity of the argu- 
ment that all of us have a stake 
in curbing inflation and, because 
of it, we all have a responsibility. 


Labor’s responsibility would 
seem to be common sense in its 
wage demands, coupled with 
some consideration for the for- 
tunes of the consumer and more 
internal emphasis on productiv- 
ity, which is the only real gate- 
way to plenty. | 


Management’s responsibility is, 
quite plainly, continued ingenuity 
in devising ways and means of 
cutting costs and improving effi- 
ciency. 

Governmental responsibility lies 
in a closer look at everything that 
concerns its national housekeep- 
ing bill and in avoidance of re- 


Expansion Close to Limits 


As Industry Speeds Growth 


The high level of economic ac- 
tivity which made 1955 Canada’s 
most prosperous year seems to be 
continuing into this year. 


In his report, CMA General 
Manager J. C. Whitelaw, Q.C., 
listed these indications of rising 
prosperity: 

—Manufacturers are running 
ahead of last year. 


—Steel plants are 
at capacity. 


—Foreign trade is consider- 
ably higher. 


—Retail sales are buoyant. 


—Carloadings are substantial- 
ly greater. 


—Employment is up about 5%. 

He pointed out that last year, 
manufacturing production as a 
whole was well up — 12% higher 
than in 1954 and 10% over the 
previous 1953 record. Nonferrous 
metals advanced the most in 1955 
with a 21% gain, and the electri- 
cal apparatus industry was close 
behind with a 19% gain. 

Unprecedented capital expendi- 
tures, planned at over a fifth 
greater than last year, have given 
rise to decided shortages in a 
number of building materials, and 
price increases in a number of 
lines have reflected the strain 
placed upon certain segments of 
the economy. 


Generally speaking, during the 
past several months, expansion of 
the economy appears to have 


operating 


been progressing close to the 
limits of the country’s capacity to 
support it without disruption. 


CMA has been doing much to 

promote exports. Among other 
things, it sponsored a series of 
discussions with the Enginering 
Institute of Canada and the Ca- 
nadian Construction Association 
to encourage greater Canadian 
participation in overseas develop- 
ment projects. 


Mr. Whitelaw reported: It is 
apparent that such activity at 
the professional level can do 
much to increase export oppor- 
tunities, not only for capital goods 
but for a wide variety of other 
manufactured products as well. 


A newly formed liaison com- 
mittee, representative of the 
three associations, is working to 
develop speedier and more effec- 
tive means of collecting and dis- 
tributing information concerning 
proposed foreign undertakings in 
which Canadian engineering con- 
sultants, contractors and manu- 
facturers would be _ interested. 
The continuing close co-opera- 
tion of the department of trade 
and commerce and its foreign 
trade service is an essential fea- 
ture of this effort. 


The Government is now carry- 
ing out an intensified program of 
foreign exhibits of Canadian 
products, following last year’s 
decision to terminate the annual 
Canadian International Trade 
Fairs. This program includes dis- 
plays at important international 
trade fairs and also international- 


was 15% over 1954 as against an 


ly recognized specialty exhibi- 
tions. 


striction of the competitive mar- 
ket. 

The public’s responsibility is to 
wake up to the fact that it is their 
pocket which will be picked if 
persistent inflation becomes the 
order of each and every day. 


If all these responsibilities are 
accepted, then the Canadian dol- 
lar will not be threatened with a 
similar loss of virility that it suf- 
fered in the years immediately 
following the termination of the 
Second World War. 


How Balance Imports 
The increase in imports in 1955 


increase in exports of only 10%. 
In the first quarter of 1956, the 
increase in imports was 29% 
higher than in 1955 whereas our 
exports only increased by 9%. 
Worst of all, most of these im- 
ports were fully finished manu- 
factured goods, many of which 
could have been and should have 
been made right here in Canada. 


It is as significant today as it 
was this time a year ago to note, 
that Canada’s purchases from and 
sales to the U.S. are sadly out 
of balance. This situation could 
and should be improved by urg- 
ing our friends to the south of 
us to purchase more from Can- 
ada, and by diverting a relatively 
small percentage of our present 
imports from the U.S. to the 
United Kingdom, with which we 
have a favorable balance of trade. 


Also, where economically de- 
sirable, we should manufacture 
more of what wé¢ import and 
more of the raw and semiprocess- 
ed materials which we export. 


Your association believes that 
a sound tariff policy for Canada 
is of vital importance to the pros- 
perity and welfare of every 
Canadian citizen. 


In order to credte a well-bal- 
anced and prosp¢rous economy, 
it is essential that! a tariff policy 
be maintained which provides for 
adequate Customs tariff rates and 
duty valuations designed to en- 
courage and develop both our 
primary and industrial produc- 
tion, and to expand our domestic 
market. 


—Advertisement— 


What Your Blood 
Pressure Tells You 


A blood-pressure test gives a re- 
vealing check on the condition of 
your circulatory system. It can 
safeguard women during pregnan- 
cy, spot kidney disease, other 
troubles. 

Here, in June Reader’s Digest, 
are the facts about one of medi- 
cine’s most important tests, and 
news of latest ways to combat 
high blood pressure. Get your 
June Reader’s Digest today: 38 
articles of lasting interest, includ- 
ing the best from current books 
and magazines, condensed to save 
your time. 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS This modern office building has been erected to provide 


improved trust company services and marks our confidence 


announces the opening of its in the future of Regina and the Province of Saskatchewan, 


Toronto General Trusts was licensed to conduct trust busi- 
ness in the North-West Territories back in 1902. We are 
proud to think we have had an office in the capital city of 
Regina itself for nearly 30 years. Today we offer a full range 
of up to date trust services both to individuals and com- 
panies based on a wide knowledge and experience of 
conditions throughout Canada. 


new office building 


1935 SCARTH STREET, REGINA 


June 8th, 1956 


Your inspection of our new offices is cordially invited —C. M. Suceitt, Manager, Telephone LA. 2-2612 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


MONTREAL @ SASKATOON 


TORONTO OTTAWA WINDSOR WINNIPEG 


REGINA ® CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


You can really 
enjoy Summer 


away from 
scorching heat 


cL 


NEW LIFT LIVING 


With Frigidaire Air Conditioning you simply dial your own cool comfort! 


Wherever it is installed, in Restaurants, Hotels, Offices, Stores, Food Markets or in your own home — 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning brings a new lift to living — a new lift to working — a new enjoyment every day, 


The qualities that have made Frigidaire Air Conditioning such a profitable investment for all types of 
businesses are equally important to you. The benefits you will gain from Frigidaire Air Conditioning in 
your home include dependable cool comfort — relief from sticky humidity — enjoyment of freshened 
air — the removal of dust and annoying pollen — help to eliminate drafts, dirt, noise and odors, 


For you, Frigidaire ‘Custom Cooling” Air Conditioning is an investment in 
healthful enjoyment. Get all the facts from Frigidaire now. 


| 
| 
| 


WYSMF FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, Toronto 13, 


backed by General Motors 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Built and 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE OR AIR CONDITIONING ANALYSIS FOR YOUR HOME OR BUSINESS ~ 
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MR. DAN ION 


- The President of Triad Oil Co. Ltd., Mr. 
&. H. Tanner, announces the appointment 
of Mr. Dan lon to the post of Expiora- 
tion Manager of the company. 


Mr. lon comes to Triad from the British ) 


Petroleum Company's london Office. 
- During some twenty years with British 
Petroleum he has held important posts 
in oil exploration and development in 
several countries, including a number of 
years in the Middle East. immediately 
Prior to coming to Triad he was: primarily 
engaged in long-term forecasting of the 
world oil industry picture, 


1000 Tons of Structural 
Steel available monthly. 
Enquiries with 
detailed specifications 
solicited. 

M. A. STEWART & SONS 
LTD. 


ANNACIS INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


A debt-free home 
for your family 
Safeguard your family’s wel- 
fare by guaranteeing them a 
mortgage-free home. Your 


mind is at ease when you 
know they’re protected. 


Contact our branch office. 


The 
Continental Life 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


By RODNEY TOUCHE 

Faces are getting long in the 
unpaid bill business. 

Last year Canada’s 250 bad debt 
dealers rode on the nation’s boom 
and recovered a record $17 mil- 
lion. But this year they expect 
much less. 

The blood-out-of-stone business 
is a sensitive guide to the health 
of the economy, Strangely enough, 
collectors prosper when everyone 
else is prospering. In hard times 
they have more clients but they 
recover less money. f 
_ The long-established ‘agencies 
work like this: 

—Clients pay a percentage of 
the amount ectually recovered, 

—Percentages vary from 25% 
to 50%, according to the type of 
debtor and the age of the debt. 

—Four-year-old debts take the 
top rate because at six years they 
lose legal status. Debts against 


New Projects 
To Be 
Standardized 


More and more firms are seek- 
ing approval by the Canadian 
Standards Association, the nation- 
al organization for developing 
uniform standards for products 
and processes, 

Ten new standardization pro- 
jects have been authorized in the 
past year, states CSA Chairman J. 
S. Cameron in his report this 
week to the 29th annual meeting 
in Halifax. | 

The CSA is working on air pol- 
lution control, yard lumber grad- 
ing and marking, the installation 
of gas burning appliances and 
equipment and the construction 
and conflict of overhead systems. 

Industry is finding that the CSA 
approval stamp is boosting sales 
through increased confidence in 
the product and that CSA pro- 
cedures cut costs in some cases. 

More floor space may soon be 
needed for the approvals division 
in the CSA testing laboratories in 
Toronto, completed in October, 
1954, said Cameron. 

The association’s individual 
membership has increased by 102 
to 1,590 during the year, Sustain- 
ing membership now totals 1,088. 
The 14 standards published during 
the year have brought the total 
to 532, 

Latest projects discussed in- 
cluded standardizing construction 
plywood and developing safety 
codes for recording and measuring 
work injury experience and for 
testing and certifying welding 
operators, 

Sales of CSA publications dur- 
ing the year totaled $37,934 for 
more than 50,000 publications. 
This was $2,800 up on the previous 
year. 

The CSA, said Cameron, has 
been invited to take part in a 
British Commonwealth standards 
conference in India in January 
next year. 


6.5% to 8.5% Yields NOW- 


Plus 60%: Appreciation Potentiality 


In 3 to 5 Years 


A tist of 15 stocks, carefully selected from the 700 under year-round 
study by The Value Line Survey staff, one of the largest investment 
research organizations in the country, is now available for your study. 


It may sound incredible that in a generally overpriced market, when 
“blue chip” stocks yield only 3.7%, these 15 stocks of average quality 
ean be bought to yield 6.5% to 8.5% currently. Yet that is found, upon 
careful analysis, to be the situation. And what is even more significant, 
the 3-5 year appreciation potentiality of these 15 stocks is estimated 
by The Value Line organization to be three times as great as that of 


all 700 stocks as a group. 


Because of its importance to investors, copies of this special Value 
Line list of 15 selected stocks is being made available at no extra 
eharge, together with relevant data. 


Also Receive FREE Summary 


of Recommendations 


| and Rankings on all 700 Stocks 


Under this Special Introductory Offer, you would also receive the 
timely up-to-date Value Line Weekly Summary covering 655 leading 
stocks and more than 65 Special Situations. You may find it profitable 
to check the stocks you own or plan to buy ore this objective guide 
to stock values. Included are the latest Value Line advices and rankings 
on all 700 stocks. You could see at a glance which stocks are under- 
priced currently, which are overpriced, and how each stock ranks for 
growth, stability, yield and appreciation. 


ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 
Including the New 78-Page Edition Featuring Chemical Stocks 


You are invited to receive the next 4 weekly editions of The Value 


Line Survey, with a full-page Rating 
stocks and 14 industries. The current issue covers 62 
tainer and Bank Stocks, including: 


ments. 


& Report on each of the 248 
Com 


Air Reduction Du Pont exes Gulf Suipher 

Americon Con Gair (Robert) Commercial Solvents to Chemical 
Container Corp. Groce (W.R.) Allied Chemicol & ational Container 

Continental Con Freeport Sulphur Union Carbide & Ce Owens-I{linois Gloss 
Diamond Alkali Hercules Powder Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Crown Cort & Seal 

Dow Chemicat Americon Cyonemid Olim-Mathieson ond 39 others 


PLUS the List of 15 Stocks specially selected for in- 


come and appreciation and the Summary of ranks 

and yields on ali 700 Stocks under 

and review At No Extra Charge. 
Name. 
Address 


Send $5 to Dept. FP-9 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


Value Line Survey Building, 5 East 44th St., N. Y.17,N. ¥ 


companies, anxious to preserve 
credit, cost the least to recover. 
Medical and individuals’ debts 


“We are having more difficulty 
collecting money this year than 
in any year since the war,” says 
Joseph B. Lubotta, president, 
Financial Collection Agencies, the 
largest collection organization in 
Canada. He blames: . 

—Over-extended credit. 

—More mismanagement of 
family money. 

—Less willingness to make 
sacrifices. 

~—More temptations to buy. 
Lubotta finds that people have 
got used to having what they 
want. Although credit has been 
tightened they still insist on lux- 
uries. He has significant evidence 
of the new attitude of people in 
debt. They are sending his col- 
lection agency more cheques that 
bounce. 
“You would hardly believe it,” 
he says with disgust. “Imagine 
sending a bad cheque to a collec- 
tion agency.” 
Last year the collection business 
was at the height of its prosperity. 
The 118 agencies in Ontario col- 
lected some $8.5 million out of 
an approximate total of $25 mil- 
lion owed. 

Bigger Business 
Financial Collection Agencies, 
with 11 branches across Canada, 
had 27% more accounts than in 
1954 and their dollar value had 
jumped 22%. 

The decline began a short time 
ago. The first quarter of 1956 was 
about the same as the first quar- 
ter of 1955. . 

“We saw the change coming last 
February,” said Lubotta. “It takes 
two or three months for the cycle 
to change. We hope the latter 
part of this year does not get any 
worse than the first. 

“T am afraid the present credit 
squeeze could be overdone. If 
continued at the present level too 
long it could create a minor re- 
cession.” 

Collection agency overheads 
rise sharply as the number of ac- 
counts grows. This can_ spell 
trouble if the dollar value of the 
accounts has not grown propor- 
tionately or if a credit squeeze 
has made money harder to re- 
cover. 

On an average, agencies recover 
only one third of the amount 
outstanding. But costs of collec- 
tion have risen 300% since the 
war. Major items are telephone 
and postage. About one quarter 
of the collections are made by 
mail. Most of the tracing is done 
by telephone. 


No Door Rapping 


Says Lubotta: “We do not go in 
for any door-knocking to recover 
money. It is the least profitable 
way. You do not find much brain 


Company 
Reports 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


Railway Equipment 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR CORP., 
Hamilton, Ont., net profit for the 
nine months ended March 31, 1956 
was $496,742 in contrast to net profit 
of only $281,284 for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1955. Company 
changed fiscal year-end to simplify 
operating procedures. 
There was strong competition 
which affected product price level. 
Company’s continued effort to offset 
rising costs by improved manufac- 
turing techniques and moderniza- 
tion made profit possible, say 
Chairman A. Shearwood and 
President H. J. Lang. 
Company received substantial 
orders for railway cars in latter half 
of 1955 and early 1956 in marked 
contrast to deferred buying through- 
out 1954 and first half of 1955. 

Company says it has sufficient 
order backlog to maintain high pro- 
duction rate for next year provided 
raw materials are procurable. 
Availability of materials will prob- 
ably govern work schedules and 
time required to fulfill orders. 

For both periods company de- 
ducted depreciation at rates pre- 
scribed by income tax regulations. 
Company accumulated raw mate- 
rials, supplies and work-in-process 
against future orders which increas- 
ed inventories by more than $1.5 
million. Consequently cash and 
marketable securities were reduced 
by nearly $1.9 million. 

Successful manufacture of new 
products has increased railway 
equipment sales. Company is con- 
tinuing studies and negotiations 
which will further diversify sales 
and insure better use of existing 
facilities and most advantageous ex- 
penditures for additional plant and 
equipment. 

INCOME AccOUNT 


mos. Year 

ended ended 
Mar.31 June 30 

$ 1956 1955 
Net earnings eeereeee $1,000,684 $825,148 
DEPT. ..ccccoces 204,942 358 
Income tax res. .... 300,000 185,000 
Net profit 495,742 281,284 
Less: Divds, .......+:. 1,140,750 1,404,000 
Deficit for year ...... 645,008 1,122,716 

Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
COMMON $0.71 $0.40 
Pald *1.12% 1.50 
Specialé ........++.- 0.50 0.50 


*3 
éPd. in yr. ca preceding year 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


Mar.31 June 30 

As at: 1956 1955 
Cash esr re ee $880,058 $1,183,447 
Mkt. secs.® 4,281,875 4,219,875 


Short-term secs, ..... 3,006,553 3,765,907 


Accts. FOC. 462 1,221,707 
Inventories ........++. 4,515,416 1,562,807 
Total curr, assets... 1 11,953,745 
Prepd, exps., etc.§ 190,827 183,674 
Empl. pens. plan. .... 771,750 882,003 
ixed assets? ........ 2,845,862 2,978,918 
Total assets ........ 17,140,803 15,998,338 
Accts., etc., Day. ..... 3,084,818 1,197,92; 
T WEG. 321,659 365,006 
Divd. pay 263,250 263,250 
Tetal curr 3,669,727 1,886,181 
226,277 
Capital stock ee 5,092,500. 5,092,500 
Surplus eee 8,152,298 8,797,307 
tAfter depr. of .... 8,251,728 8,074,803 
“Mkt. value ......0. 000 4,225,650 


Bad Debt Business Tougher, 
Sloppy Budgets Take Blame 


power in people who do footwork 
and they either find no one at 
home or have to listen to hard- 
luck stories from wives.” 
Tracing is done by “specialists” 
who phone friends and relatives 
to track down the debtor who 
has “skipped.” 

One effective method is the let- 
ter on plain notepaper from the 
tracer asking: “Can you tell me 
where to find old Harry? I 
haven’t seen him for a long time.” 
Harry seldom finds out how easily 
he was given away. 

But bill collectors do not put 
more squeeze on the strong than 
the sick. They recognize four 
classes of debtors and distinguish 
them by whether the debt has 
been caused by necessity, fraud, 
high pressure salesmanship, or 
accident. 

Unpaid doctors’ bills account 
for some $2 million a year of the 
debts. About 10% of the patients 
fail to pay them. In recovering 
these amounts the agencies try 
to preserve goodwill for the 
medical profession. 


Fraud a Motive 


Fraud is blamed as the motive 
in the smallest proportion «f the 
debts. Says Lubotta, reassuring- 
ly: “About 90% of people are 
honest and if they have employ- 
ment security they will fulfill 
their commitments.” 

In some cases the collection 
agency gives advice on how to 
run the family budget better. 
Some debtors have been careful- 
ly rehabilitated so that they can 
begin a pay-back program. 
Things are tough in the bad 
debt business when it gets to 
that stage. 


Truckers to Name 


Seven Executives 


Canadian Trucking Associa- 
tions has named Montreal’s Cam- 
ille Archambault as its vice- 
president (Quebec), will. appoint 
six more regional vice-presidents. 

It’s part of a general effort to 
bolster CTA’s administrative set- 
up. “In the face of new problems 
of the trucking industry’s growth 
—including stiffening competi- 
tion, from other forms of trans- 
port—it has been decided that 
CTA’s organizational framework 
must be strengthened,” said CTA 
Executive Secretary John Magee. 

Archambault, assistant to the 
president and director of public 
relations for the Trucking Asso- 
ciation of Quebec, will help CTA 
President William Norris dis- 
charge his duties in Quebec. 
Other vice-presidents to be ap- 
pointed will be for the Atlantic 
region, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


Truck Information 


Program by Int'l 


A Canadian truckmaker has 
decided Canadians should become 
more conscious of the services 
and problems of trucks and 
truckers. 

International Harvester of Can- 
ada, therefore, is sponsoring an 
ambitious public information 
campaign on the subject. 

Said IHC Truck Sales Manager 
Lyle Kain: 

“Our aim is to dramatize the 
indispensable role of trucks in 
our economy.” 

IHC this year expects to reach 
some three million Canadians 
through institutional ads in mass 
media plus a direct mail program. 
The latter will involve 45,000 
groups and individuals. 


Men and Money... 


These are the ingredients for successful oil exploration. Recent submissions 
to The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects indicate that 
twenty-five years from now Canada may have oil reserves exceeding 30 billioa 
barrels or ten times the estimated reserves to-day; that oil may supply 62% of 
all energy used in Canada, and to find, refine, and sell this of the Canadien 
industry will have to spend $20 billion. 

The job ahead is gigantic, but the ities are unlimited for those whe 
seek oil and for those who will use part of their funds for this purpose. 


. In the light of these prospects, the formation of Cree Oil of Canada Limited, 
to engage in the exploration and development of oil and gas reserves in 
Western Canada, is significant. The noted petroleum geologists, Dr. T. A. 
Link and his associates, are the chief executive officess of the Company. 


We recommend the purchase oft 


Cree Oil of Canada Limited 


10-year Sinking Fund Debentures 
(accompanied by Share Purchase Warrants) 


Price: At the market and accrued iaterest 
Complete information will be furnished promptly om requesh 


Gairdner & Company Limited 


320 Bay Street, Toronto 


EMpire 6-80M 
Montreal Kingston Quebec Caigary Vancouver 
Hamiiton Kitchener London Edmonton Winnipeg 
New York 


NALIZE 


FOR YOU! 


PERSONAL 


EFFICIENT 


PERSONAL 


ITEMIZED 


$Included in curr. assets in co.’s report. 


EFFICIENT 


SAFE 


ACCURATE 


Your initials are emboseed in gold 
on the leatherette cover. 


are imprinted on each invoiee. 
Each invoice is certified with your 
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B-A CREDIT BOOK 


Your fastest way to purchase Service Station Products 
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Included with this Special Offer of 4 weekly editions of Ratings & 
\ Reports are a new Special Situation Recommendation, a Supervised 
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*New Subscribers only 
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Cason 


The world-renowned Craven ‘A’ are supremely satisfying 
- - » $0 Cool to the tongue and kind to the throat. 
Superb in flavour, the delicious mildness of Craven ‘A’ 

means unqualified enjoyment— 
from the world’s costliest tobaccos. 


The largest selling cork-tip cigarette in the world. | ¥¢ 


will not affect the throat — 


STETSON See 


The Ranstead 
for Father’s Day 


What’s ahead for You 
1956? 


What's the trend in business ? 
What's ahead for taxes ? 


How's the investment picture ? 


Find out what’s happening by reading The Financial 
Post regularly. The Post gives you penetrating 
analyses of current »usiness trends, helps you make 
right guesses on prices and supplies, foreign trade, 
labor moves, new legislation, credit, resources de- 
velopment. You get warning of new taxes plus 
thorough explanations as to how they may apply. 


Whatever happens in the next twelve months, The 
Post’s unique service is your assurance that no sig- 
nificant development, no new trend in the business 
outlook will catch you unprepared. Every seven days 
you'll get sound information that’s vital to your 
business and profits, to your future planning. 


Subscribe to The Financial Post. Return this coupon 
today. 


The Financial Post 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. 
q Please enter my subscription as below: 


Canada: $6 yearly [] 
Elsewhere: $7 yearly 


2 years $11 7] 
2 years $13 [FJ 


Payment herewith Bill me later $...cccce 


| COMPANY 
RANE 
CITY AND PROVINCE 


Whats 


New products, new uses, new ideas, 
new money-makers. We report them 
here and invite your contributions. 
Write to 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


Ladder Climber Catcher 


ladders (i.e. chimney stacks, 
mining shafts, hydro poles) is 
said to give the best protection 
to date against ice or oil on 
rungs, sudden sickness, falling 
tools, hot lines, etc. A carrier 
rail is clamped to the rungs of 
the ladder every five feet, 
starting a few feet from the bot- 
tom of the ladder and continu- 
ing above the top. A safety 
sleeve is slipped over the rail 
and the climber’s safety belt 
attached to it. The rail has 
notches every seven inches into 
which the safety sleeve pawls 
slip automatically if the climber 
falls — thus preventing a fall of 
more than seven inches. Device 
does not, however, impede his 
normal progress up or down the 
ladder. 


* 


Real Reflection 


Do you want to see yourself as 
others see you? You can’t with 
a conventional mirror, but you 
can with a new, British, three 
dimensional model. Comprising 
two wings of mirror glass, set 
at angles to each other, it gives 
the natural reflection—not the 
usual reversed one. A reflected 
printed page can be read nor- 
mally. 


Loaded Toothbrush 

Stick your toothbrush in your 
pocket or purse and you're all 
set. No need to bother with 
toothpaste tubes that squash or 
caps that get lost. New German 
brush with fine long-life nylon 
bristles has a hollow handle 
containing a four-week supply 
of mint-flavored liquid denti- 
frice. When the supply is ex- 
hausted, the screw-in handle is 
discarded and a refill inserted 
in a matter of seconds. 

* 


Rejuvenates Punch Cards 
New machine automatically 
makes folded, crumpled, creased 
or warped punch cards like new. 
Rejects those with foreign mat- 
ter attached (pins, staples, 
Scotch tape) and reworks those 
not so rejected to their original 
dimensions. Said capable of re- 
claiming over 83% of otherwise 
unusable cards at the rate of 
275 per minute and stacks them 
ready for use. 


Presto, A Barracks 
Welsh firm is now manufactur- 
ing a lightweight, portable hut 
large enough to sleep thirty 
men. Clear floor space: 30 ft. 
by 19 ft. Height: 9 ft. Weight: 
160 lb. Can be erected on any 
ground in three minutes by one 
man using a 12-v. blower which 
can be operated from a car bat- 
tery. Said to be stable in high 
winds, waterproof, dry within 
minutes after heavy rain, un- 
affected by frost and resistant 
to snow which does not settle on 


the roof. 


Compact Glass 
A new insulating material, 
manufactured with extremely 
fine glass fibres, is being intro- 
duced to the Canadian market. 
The low density, resilient ma- 
terial is said to have higher 
thermal efficiency and sound 
absorption characteristics than 
other insulators. Much lighter 
in weight and less bulky, it 
permits more complete insula- 
tion. Compressed approximately 
four to one as it comes off the 
production line, it may be com- 
pressed into “tight spots.” It 
later springs back to its original 
thickness. Other advantages: 
Handles easily, is sanitary, non- 
corrosive, fire and moisture 
proof. 


Deodorized Ash Tray 

Ash tray replaces obnoxious 
odors with a pleasant, slightly 
scented aroma. Hand-painted 
ceramic tray, available in a 
variety of shapes, colors and 


Silknit Sales Rise 
In First 4 Mos. 


Silknit Ltd., Toronto, consoli- 
dated net sales of the Canadian 
companies in the first four months 
were slightly higher than for 
same period of 1955, with profits 
more than proportionately great- 
er, President M. H. Epstein told 
the annual meeting. 

Although advance orders pres- 
ently outstanding for some of the 
company’s fall lines are higher 


than a year ago, conditions in 
some branches of the industry are 
cause for concern and careful 
scrutiny, Mr. Epstein said. 

All conditions and develop- 
ments are carefully studied, econ- 
omies, where possible, are being 
effected, but some remedies are 
required that are beyond what 
the industry, or an individual 
company, can do for itself. Any 
cause for optimism is tempered 
by the problem of the disposal by 
the U.S., Japan and other coun- 
tries of their surplus production 
in our market, company states. 


INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
CO. — under company’s stock op- 
tion plan, 1,320 common shares were 
issued and fully paid for on May 1. 
Now 14,525,408 common shares out- 
standing. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 
OF CANADA on May 2 had 184,317 


preferred shares, $100 par, and 1,- 
839,225 preferred shares $5 par, out- 
standing. 


A new safety device for fixed 


designs, has permanent prepara- 
tion that is said to banish un- 
pleasant odors caused by stale 
or smouldering butts. 

- 


No More Fuse Fuss 
Replacing fuses, there’s now a 
small circuit breaker that fits 
into any standard fuse socket. 
To restore service after a break, 
all you have to do is push a but- 
ton. Available in 15, 20 and 30 
amp. 


Auto Night Glow 

Special coating for cars gives 
them a night-time glow when 
they reflect the lights of other 
cars. Renders cars visible from 


twice the distance. 
* * 


Auto Executive Suite 
Folding, portable desk for use 
in an automobile is large enough 
to accommodate big portfolios, 
notebooks, or a lunch tray. 
Made of light-weight masonite 
it measures 12 in. by 19 in. and 
has a folding steel base that 
anchors easily under the back 
of either front or rear seat. De- 
signed to provide a level or 
tilted writing surface for the 
busy executive. 


New Catalogues 
Tremco Manufacturing Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, an- 
nounce the publication of a new 
booklet “New Products and 
Methods for New Glazing and 
Sealing Problems.” Of particu- 
lar interest to architects, build- 
ing contractors and_ glaziers 
concerned with curtain wall 
construction, the book is well 
illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 
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J. C. CANTIN, Purchasing Agent, writes: 


where it is in constant use. 


an industrial plant. 


first choice by industrial advertisers. 


ST. LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. PLANT: AT QUEBEC CITY 


The St. Lawrence Cement Company has one plant in Que- 
bec, producing 6,000,000 bags of cement yearly and another 
is presently being built in Clarkson, near Toronto, which 
will start production on January Ist, 1957, A production of 
12,000,000 bags a year will be the output of this new plant, 


“Fraser’s Canadian Trade Directory has always been the Number One reference book on my desk, 


When company engineers arrived from Switzerland three years ago to supervise and plan the con- 
struction of the Quebec plant, I taught them how to use Fraser’s and placed copies on every desk. 


Today, everyone concerned with purchasing in our company, uses these directories daily, 
Truly, here is one of the best buying guides available to purchasing agents.” 
J, C. Cantin, Purchasing Agent, St. Lawrence Cement Co, 
@ This action is typical. When a new industrial plant is being planned for Canada, 
invariably a copy of Fraser’s is one of the first purchases by those responsible for 


erection, machinery and supplies. In many instances, FRASER’S is on hand even 
before public announcement of the project. 


Such newcomers to Canada need a complete purchasing reference in the early stages 
of development. They, like long-established Canadian companies, find FRASER’S 
indispensable for specifying and locating the thousands of products required by 


This is another reason why FRASER’S is first choice by industrial purchasers — 


"Wherever there’s Purchasing ... there’s FRASER’S” 


They Purchased 
FRASER’ 


CEMENT COMPANY ENDORSES FRASER’S 
CANADIAN TRADE DIRECTORY 


“Truly, here is one of the best buying guides 
available to purchasing agents.” 


FORD 


more what vou want most 


You'll thrifl te the hill-flattening “go” of Ford's 


responsive, dependable V-8 
With a Ford V-8 you can 


ranging from 173-Hp. to 225-Hp. 
dependable power that has made Ford the world’s 
largest-selling V-8! When you want to “‘call out the 
reserves” to pass im a hurry, you know the extra 
power’s there! If you prefer a Six, you can have the 


Mileage Maker Six in any 
model and in three station 


(*Optional at extra cost) * 


NOW 46 THE TIME TO DRIVE FORD...COMPARE FORD...QUY FORD SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 


You'll appreciate the wonderful ease that’s 

yours with power steering*, power brakes * 
Master-Guide power steering makes turning and 
parking literally one-finger operations! Yet, be- 
cause Master-Guide provides assistance in exactly 
the degree you need it, you get effortless driving 
ease without losing the steering ‘‘feel’’ that means 
complete control. Ford’s Swift-Sure power brakes 
give you sure stops at a teuch of your toe! 


have “getaway and go” ‘ea 
. the smooth, 


Mainline or Customline 
wagon models. 


You can enjoy all the safety features of Ford- 
pioneered Lifeguard Design 

There’s reassuring built-in safety for you and your 
family in Ford’s Lifeguard Design—with recessed- 
centre Lifeguard safety steering wheel and double- 
grip safety door latches that help «prevent doors 
from springing open in the event of a collision. 
And at modest extra cost you can have the addi- 
tional protection of floor-anchored seat belts and 
plastic padding for instrument panel and sun visors! 


ev * 


4-way power seat* and power windows * 

With Ford’s 4-way power seat, a touch of a switch 
moves you up or down, forward or back, to the 
position that’s most comfertable for you, whether 
you're tall, short or average . . . instant adjustment 
for every driving member of the family! Power 
window lifts enable you to control all windows 
from the driver’s seat—and there’s an individual 
control on each door panel, tool 


(*Optional at extra cost} 


then you'll know its for you! 


DRIVE FORD- 


You'll enjoy incomparable smartness — driving 

the car with Thunderbird style 

You know you're in style wherever you go—when 
you drive any of Ford’s modern-as-tomorrow 
models! For the clean, uncluttered lines that Ford 
inherited from its Thunderbird cousin make it a 
styling standout in any setting. And inside, too, 
every detail of trim and fabric, every beautiful 
appointment, is in tune with Ford’s elegant exteriorl 


4 are Standard’ on seme models, optional at extra cost on others.) 
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Dividends 14% Ahead of 55. 
$350 Millions in 6 Months 


Latest indications show that 
dividends for 1956 are continuing 
to keep well ahead of 1955. Divi- 
dend payments and declarations 
for the first six months are 13.5% 
ahead df the comparable period 
last year. 

Preliminary payments and dec- 
larations for June of $94.2 million 
are already 9.2% ahead of total 
payments for the whole of June 
last year. 

Biggest increase is in the finan- 
cigl field which jumped 29.8% 
ahead. 

Here is a comparative -break- 
down of the June payments for 
1956 and 1955: 


—In the industrial and public 
utilities section 171 (185) issues 


_ have declared payments of $39.8 


million ($39.1 million), up 1.8%. 

—In the mining category 23 (26) 
issues have declared payments of 
$27.6 million ($23.9 million), up 
15.5%. 

—In the oil group nine (seven) 
issues have declared payments of 
$20.7 million ($18.5 million), up 
11.9%. 


—In the financial field 26 (25) 
issues have declared payments of 
$6.1 million ($4.7 million), up 
29.8%. 


Following is a list of payments 
for June as compiled by The 
Financial Post from records avail- 
able at June 1: 


Monthly Dividends 
1956 1955 


$ 
66,606, 59,873,796 
31,140,435 
69,011,859 
42,478,400 


February 34,785 
arch 72,298, 
April 46,407,293 
May 35,152,330 19,027,942 
June 94,246,187 86,292,191 


Total 349,496,658 307,824,623 
Industrials, 


Date 
Acadia-Atian. 5% pf. 1.25q 15 37,500 
pfd. .27is 1 11,407 
Aluminium 1-60Q § 5,989,773 
Aluminum 4% pf, ...... -25q 1 122,530 
Anglo-Can, Tel. A ... .15q 1 73,065 
Argus eeeee « 0 1 274,054 
Asbestos tos Corp .25q 29 
Atlantic W’ 12,375 
Auto-Electric ......++. -17) 15 22,107 
45 
Barber-Ellis 80q 15 35,200 
Bathurst Pwr. & P. 15q 1 £300,000 
Bird Construction .... .60q 30 14,400 
Cord. A .25q 1. 15,000 
prides & Tank pf. .... 1 29,000 
T. G. Bright pf. ....... .28iq 29 28,750 
Ly A. Bk. Note ....... -30q 15 5, 
Brown Co. ...... 1 661,216 
Burrard D.D. A ..cooee -L1Q 15 27,500 
Can. Cement pf. ...... -321q 20 243,750 
Can. & Dom. Sugar ..... .30 1 465,000 
Can. Flooring A ...... 1 10,188 
Can, Fdries. & F. A ... 15 10,007 
Can. Malting 99 ,486 
Do. 44% pf. -294q 15 58,199 
Can, Starch ..... 44,493 
Can, Vinegars ..... 18,400 
Can. Wire & C. A .... 1.00q 15 2,309 
eeeeee 20 15 205,382 
Cdn. “Celanese ........-. 30 186,245 
Do. $1.00 pf. cccccccce 204 DW 25,000 
Do. $1.75 pf. ..ceccee -433q 30 175,000 
Cdn, Fairbanks ........ .30 1 73,079 
Cdn. Ing.-Rand ......... 1.00 20 197,158 
Cdn. Locomotive ....... 50 1 125,000 
15q+4.10 1 25,000 
Cdn. W. Nat. Gas 4% .20q 55,082 
Chateau-Gai paesoanede 50s 13 57,000 
Combined Enterprises . .124 1 75,000 
Cons. Theatres A ..... .12q 1 9,744 
Copp Clark Pub. 6% pf. be ~*~ 1 7,500 
H, Corby Dist. A & ms 1 555,958 
Ro, 30 13,500 
Crow’ s Nest Coal ..... "2. 00s 2 124,252 
David = Frere A ...... .75q 30 15,473 
Distill. -Seag. eeeeeeee 15 2,630,805 
Dominion Stores ....... .25q 15 402,500 
Dom. Struct. Steel ecee ‘soa 1 6,354 
Donohue Bros. ......+. .30q 1 90,000 
Eddy Paper A 15 50,0 
oo Fou 1 307,625 
Elk Creek Waterwks. .. .05s 1 5,000 
Famous Players ....... .371q 25 651,402 
Fanny Farmer ...... . t.37iq DW 127,500 
Ford Motor A & B .... 1.25 15 2,073,700 
A. J. Freiman 450 1 42,500 
Gen. Paint A 208 1 4,800 
Goodyear Tire ....... 1.00q 30 257,260 
Gord, Mackay A ...... .12iq 15 25,20 
Do. B « 23 15 25,200 
15 9,030 
Grand & Toy ..... .25q+4.10 29 8,075 
Gt. Lakes Pap. ........ .40q 30 480,000 
Gt. Lakes Pwr. pf. 30 24,318 
Gt. Nor. Gas Util. 
62iq 1 9,375 
Gt. West Garm. 6% pf. . .15q 30 8,259 
Gt. West Saddlery ..... .50q 30 19,935 
Gypsum, Lime ........ .60q 1 264,026 
Ham. Cotton ..... sil 18,000 
Hinde & Dauch ......... .45 25 162,000 
Imp. Tobacco ord. .... .10q 29 967,053 
Imp. Flo-Glaze ........ .30q 1 16,683 
Interior Brew. B ....... .12s 15 27,540 
Int. Paper ...... *.75Q 18 7,758,056 
Do. pf. eereee #1.00q 18 30,000 
Inter. Utilities 512,289 
Johnston Term, .......-. .15 15 11,700 
Do. 6% pf. eeeeeeeeee .15q 15 12,655 
Kelvinator ......... .25q 20 100,000 
Lake of W. Mill. pf. . 75q 1 26,250 
Cos, A. 14,520 
Loblaw Groc. @51 =] 74,052 
Do, 2nd pf. ..... 
Do. $1.50 Ist pf. . 
Loblaw Inc, ..cccoce +.37hq 1 132,685 
M. Loew’ S 1.00q 29 7,500 
l 4,795 
Str, Stl. pf. 15 2,957 
Maclaren Pwr, & one 50g 28 250,000 
MacMillan & Blo. A... .12iq 30 4,918 
Mailman $1 prior ...... .25q 30 15,896 
Man. & Sask. CoalA.. .20s 1 15,000 
Massey-Harris-Ferg. .15q 15 1,427,873 
| 1.124q 1 281,250 
Melchers Dist. pf. 6% .. .30s 30 37,500 
Mica Co. of Can. ........ 4 26 9,000 
Mitchell, Robt. A pf. .25q 15 54,300 
Mod. Containers ...... q 2 12,969 
Molson’s Brew, A&B. 30q 22 450,000 
ss "183q 1 76,875 
Do. 423% pf. .ccecss:- 1.18q 1 7,200 
Morrow Screw ... 1.00s+4.50 15 45,009 
Nat. 1 37,559 
18q il 36,726 
Neisons Laund, 6% pf. . 15q 1 7,500 
1.25q 1 25,000 
Niagara Bridge 50q 10 7,500 
Nor. Que. Pwr. 51% pf. .69q 15 34,500 
Do. 3-6% 75 7,500 


pf. q 
Northland “Util. 54% pf. 2.758 . 
Ogilvie Flour pf. 7% ..1.75q 1 35,000 


Okanagan H’cop. 6% pf. 15q 15 11,250 
Ont. Jockey Club ..... .05s 15 91,096 
-20q 15 10,000 
BE, .35q 15 7,524 
memibien Line 5% pf. .62iq 1 25,000 
Peoples C. Jewel. 6% pf. 3.00 30 23,631 
Phillips Elec. ...... 123 3 75,000 
Powell River ..... Boats. 30 15 2,520,000 
Power Corp. 30 261,888 
Provincial Trans. ...... .25 30 87,500 
Jas. Robertson Co. @¢¢stk. div. 15 ...... 
Little A .25q 6,250 
eeee 30 11,000 
Doe, B ..cscece 2 6,000 
44% ph. 1.06iq 15 18,063 
Russell 30 152,871 
8.K.D, Mfg. 6% pf. .... .15q 1 4,604 
oO. 61% pf. eere lig 1 2,553 
Sarnia Bridge ..... «1S 27,000 
Saskatoon Pipe Line 25 30 25,000 
Pe. | | 3,472 
Shirriff- Horsey ....... 12iq 15 38,750 
Sick’s Br, com, & V.T. .30q 30 285,600 
.25q 15 16,021 
Do. 5% Df. 15 6,095 
H. Simon & So 
Simpsons Ltd, eseeeeee -l2iq 15 375,000 
Southam Co, ....cccee. .45q 28 337,500 
Stowell Screw “4 5,625 
Super Serv. S 
GAG 15 5,625 
Tel. D’ Harricana & Gat. .60 15 22.200 
Toronto Elevators .... .—~ 1 49,541 
United Amuse, B.. 6 80,829 
United Steel . bee 25q 29 117,381 
Viceroy Mfg. A. 15 31,111 
Virginia Dare 5% pf... 3liq 1 5,000 
. Waterloo Mfg. eeeeeteeee .50 18 33,250 
Do. 41% ph. 5,625 


Westeel .......... 15 141,781 
Can. 
G. Weston 41% pf. .. 112iq 1 £132,761 
G. BH. Wood pf, ...... 1.37iq 1 4,806 
X-L Refineries 6% pt. .308 1 27,000 
Mining Companies 
Aunor Gold ........... 0#4q 1 80,000 
Coch, Willans ......... 03 2 88,850 | 
Consol.. Disc, Yell. ..... .10 1 274,392 
Falconbridge ...... $0+4.10 15 2,253,763 
Granby Cons, ¢-25 1 112,565 
Halinor Mines . 05q 1 100,000 
Hollinger Cons, .%.... .06q 29 295,200 
Hudson Bay M, & s.. «+ 1.25 11 3,447,466 
Inter. Nickel Co. +.65 20 9,479,616 
Kerr-Addison .20q 28 946,060 
La Luz Mines ereeeeeses 05s 28 75,221 
Lamaque Gold 1 ,000 
Macassa M. ...... 80,342 
Madsen Red Lake . .05+4.05 .. 349 953 
McIntyre Porc. *etetese .50qg 1 399,000 
Mining Corp. ..cesesess 50 28 1,067,403 
Noranda M. .50q 15 2,239,772 
Normetal M. 15 28 563,552 
Pickle Crow ...escosss 0a W 313,685 
Placer Develop, ...... o8.50 12 1 ’ 
Quemont M, 1.00 28 2,102,168 
Renabie ...... eeeeeeeete .05 15 52,500 
So. Am. Gold 1-15 14 281,250 
Teck-Hughes .05s 1 240,357 
Waite Amulet eeeceeeeesn .35q 8 1,155,000 
Total eer eee eee 27,588,115 
Oll Companies 
Anglo Cdn. (Brandon) . 40 1 32 
Andian National ..... -. t15 1 332,500 
Bailey Selb. 5% pf. .. “Sli 1 62,500 
Hi-Tower Drill, eeeeeee .30 1 3,500 
Imperial Oil ....... 50s 1 14,934,133 
International Petrol. . eee a 35 11 5,083,431 
North Star A ....... 417 
Royalite Oi] .......... - 064q 1 187,229 
Stuart, D. A. Oil pf. .. .25 1 26,993 
Total 20,703,059 
Financial 
Bk. Candn, Nat. ..... .. 30q 1 210,000 
Bank of Montreal ..... .35q 1 1,575,000 
Cdn. Gen, Sec. A& B 

.25+%stk. div. 15 143,320 
Cdn. Int. Inv, Tr. ..... 10 1 12,001 

Life .... .38q 15 ,000 
Cons. Div. Std. Sec. pf, 1.00 29 21,000 
Credit Fonc. Franco- 

2.00a 1 £848,000 
Dom, & Anglol. pf. ...1.25q 1 12,500 
Dom, Life Assce. . .... 3.00q 30 12,000 
Dom. Scot. Invest. ..... 0 @ 35,661 
Econ. Invest. 29 37,500 
Imp. Invest. A & B. eee -lTAQ 14,175 

Do. $2.50 pf. ........ .621q 30 9,375 
Indust, Accept, ...... .62iq 28 839,298 

Do, 43% $100 par .. 1.12iq 28 112,500 

Do. 44% $50 par .... *.84q 26 84,000 
Interprov. Bldg. Cr. .... .25 1 27,755 
La Banque D’Econ, 

Que. eer eee .25q 1 25,000 
Leverage Fund ....... .04q 15 25,179 
Monarch Mtge. ....... 1.00s 30 42,181 
Pac. At. Cdn, Inv. .... @ 1 8,400 
Royal Bank ........... -45q 1 1,890,009 
Sovereign Life ....... ~-4%s 1 8,400 
Union Accept. 6% pf. - 20q 1 7,350 
Vice. & Grey Trust ..... .25 15 60,450 
Total 6,110,670 
Grand Total @eteeeteeeeeeeeveeeee 94,246,187 


¢¢One 3% noncum. red. pfd. sh, (par 
$1.00) for éa. 2 com. shs. held 

**First 5-for-1 stk, split in ‘56. 

$Approx. Pt of pf. sh, for ea. cl. A & 
Bonus. 

s—Semiann 
a—Annually. tU. S. funds, 
eFormerly cl. B shares. 
¢Formerly cl. A shares 


—— following 3-for-1 stock split Feb. 


Anglo-Cdn. Tel. 
Earns 46c a Sh. 


Anglo-Canadian Telephone Co., 
reports net income of $457,316 
for the first quarter of 1956, equal 
to 46c a share on the class A and 
deferred stock outstanding. Oper- 
ating revenues totaled $1,039,904. 
A consolidated statement also 
shows that for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1956, net income 
was $1,678,508, equal to $1.608 a 
share. 


36 Congress 
Beneficial 
To Canada 


Special Correspondence 

WASHINGTON—U. S. Congress 
is getting ready for the home 
stretch in its 1956 session and so 
far, thanks mainly to President 
Eisenhower, the actions taken in 
Washington have been largely 
beneficial for Canada. 


The most important single ac- 
tion so far as Canada is concerned 
is the new U.S, farm bill. It is 
designed to help cut down on 
American farm surpluses and 
anything that does this is good 
news for the Canadian economy. 


This is because such action 
would bring strength to world 
market prices, especially wheat. 
Congress originally passed a farm 
bill which would have caused 


356| Plenty of trouble for Canadian 


farmers, but after a strong tongue- 
lashing by President Eisenhower, 
Congress eventually passed the 
more acceptable measure. 


Congress also passed a natural 
gas bill freeing,.some producers 
from federal controls. The presi- 
dent, however, vetoed the measure 
which would likely have increased 
some gas rates for homes in 
southwestern Ontario which get 
their gas from U.S. pipelines. 


The Senate has passed, but the 
House has not yet okayed, a plan 
to develop the power at Niagara 
Falls along the same lines as 
power is being developed by the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission. 


There has been a big fight in 
Congress as to whether the power 
should be developed by private 
companies or by the State of New 
York. The example and success 
of the Ontario Hydro has been 
cited many times as a reason why 
New York State should do the 
developing and the Senate went 
along with that idea. 


Trade Matters 


On trade matters, two bills of 
interest to Canada appear to be 
stalled. One is the Organization 
for Trade Co-operation and the 
other is the Customs Simplifica- 
tion measure, 


The OTC bill would approve 
U.S. membership in the Organ- 
ization which is designed to act 
as the administrative arm of the 
Genera] Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), 


Canada approves of OTC, but 
the Organization is not likely to 
come into being without U.S. 
support. At present, a House 
Committee has approved OTC, 
but its progress has been stymied 
by protectionist members in the. 
House. Chances are it may die 
before the session ends in July, 
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fractions. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Additional Capital Stock 


_ The Bank of Nova Scotia has offered to its shareholders of record May 31, 1956 the right to 
subscribe for additional capital stock on the basis of one new share for each five shares held, at 
the price of $38 per share. The Bank Act prohibits the provision of rights in respect of a 


fraction of a share. Full details of the offer are contained in a letter from the Bank to the share- 
holders dated May 31, 1956. 


y The undersigned syndicate of investment dealers and brokers has agreed to purchase from the 
Bank at a price to be negotiated, all new shares not subscribed for at -ne close of business on 
September 5, 1956, the expiry date of ”~ offer of the Bank, including all shares representing 


Additional information concernin, the offer of additional shares by the Bank may be obtained 
from any of the undersigned. 


‘ 


Wood, Gundy & Company Limited Harris & Partners Limited Burns Bros. & Denton Limited 
A. E. Ames & Co. Limited Dominion Securities Corpn. Limited Gairdner & Company Limited 
Royal Securities Corporation Limited Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited Greenshields & Co Ine 
McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited Bell, Gouinlock & Company, Limited 
James Richardson & Sons Midland Securities Corpn. Limited Mills, Spence & Co., Limited 

_ Ross, Knowles & Co. Ltd. Cochran, Murray & Co. Limited Equitable Securities Canada Limited 
Eastern Seturities Company Limited F. J. Brennan & Company Limited Cornell, MacGillivray Limited 
Stanbury & Company Limited Scotia Bond Company, Limited Winslow & Winslow Limited 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton Limited Pemberton Securities Limited « The Western City Company Limited 
Matthews & Company Limited Dawson, Hannaford Limited G. E. Leslie & Co. 
Bankers Bond Corporation Limited Kitcat & Aitken Govett, Sons & Co. 
Gardiner, Annett Limited Collier, Norris & Quinlan Limited Wills, Bickle & Co. 
R. A. Daly & Company Limited L. G. Beaubien & Co. Limited J. T. Gendron Ine. | 
Graham & Co. Peter D. Curry & Co. Ltd. Moss, Lawson & Co. Limited 
Wisener and Company Limited E. M. Saunders Limited Anderson & Company Limited 
Gardiner, Wardrop, McBride Limited Fry & Company Limited Davidson & Company 
Doherty Roadhouse & Co. Houston, Willoughby & Company Limited Tanner & Co. Limited 
Sydie, Sutherland & Driscoll Ltd. H. B. Housser & Co. Macrae & Company 
Norman R. Whittall Limited Goulding, Rose & Company Limited H. J. Bird & Company Limited 
Thomas B. Read Company Ltd. J. H. Crang & Co. Carlile & McCarthy Ltd. 
Walwyn, Fisher & Co. Molson Securities Limited G. H. Rennie & Co. Limited 
D. M. Duggan Investments Limited Flemming & Company John Graham & Company Limited 

, R. D. Steers and Company ; 
as | PINICERTON, attached to te at |B: HARVIR, scond man- | Academy 


as OTC, The measure would wipe 
out much of the red tape which 
bars expansion of Canada-U.S. 
trade. However, in an adminis- 
trative action taken a few weeks 


of a hardship for Canada, 


bill which would complicate trade 
even more than at present. Hence, 
the death of the Customs Simpli- 
fication bill would not be much | 


ager, St. James & McGill Sts., Montreal, to | Rd., 
be manager, Laird Blvd, & Canora Rd., | Man 
Mount Royal, Que, 
G, G. O’KELLY, second assistant man- | ville, Sask., to be accountant, Ne lburg, 
ager, 240 St. James St., Montreal, to be | Sask. 
second assistant manager, St. James & W. F. A, HINDLE, accountant, Petrol 
" East McGill Sts., Montreal. | Ont., to be accountant, Danforth & L 
M. N, MacIVER, accountant, Preeceville, | hurst, Toronto. 


gen, mgr.’s dept., western division, Win- 
nipeg, to be manager, River & Osborne, 
Winnipeg. 

D, A. COLLIER, attached to the asst. 
gen, mgr.’s dept., Montreal, to be eastern 
premises supervisor. 

A. F. EDMUNDS, manager, 
Main St., Welland, Ont., to be manager, | 


Winnipeg, to be accountant, Selkirk, 


J. STANNARD, accountant, odgee 


Safir; Architects—Thompson, Berwick and Pratt, 


Diagramatic sketch 
showing central 
core and cantilever 


— 
— | 


Model of new B.C. Electric office building now under SR aaa 

construction in Vancouver, under the personal direction ; 
of T. Ingledow, vice-president and executive engineer. 
Mechanical Consultant—D. W. Themson; Electrical 
Consultant—M. Thomas; Structural Consultant—O, 


LOOK TO THE ENGINEER 


He is responsible for the operational equipment which may 
represent half the investment in a modern building. 


Imposing, bold and imaginative in conce st— 
these are the striking things you see in the model 
of a new building. And inside, when the building 
is complete, what do you find? All the things it 
takes to make a building functional. 


Take the new British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany Office Building now under construction in 
Vancouver. It is being built around a diamond- 
shaped central core from which the floors will 
be cantilevered to eliminate internal columns 
and provide windows for all offices without the 
use of courts. Inside the core will be the service 
and equipment areas—elevators, lavatories, 
storage space. Wiring by the hundreds of miles. 
Plumbing and fixtures. Duct work for heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning. In the basement, 
exposed to public view, is an electronic control 
centre for the heating and air conditioning 
system. 


In any large building, the cost of items such as 
these may well come to more than half the total 


cost of the building. And the man responsible 
for them all is the engineer. Drawing on his 
knowledge, his skills, his science, he gives life to 
a building by giving it the service that makes ita 
pleasant place in which to work, to visit, te 
relax or to be entertained. 


In the complexities of modern building, the 
engineer is many men. He is, among other 
things, the specialist in indoor comfort—the 
man who sees that comfort is automatic for the 
occupants . . . economical for management. His 
is an important job. And to help him do it 
better, Honeywell develops and manufactures 
precise automatic controls for heating, ventilat- 
ing, air conditioning and humidity control. 
These controls help protect the investment in 
the operational equipment of a modern building, 
Because Honeywell has been the unchallenged 
leader in developing these controls for more 
than 70 years, th. engineer—and you—cam 
depend on them. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Ltd, 


Nerve centre of the heating and alr 
conditioning system in the new B.C, 
Electric office building is this electroni¢ 
master control centre from which one 
man will control nearly 100 operating 
points in a number of equipment rooms 
after the giant control centres in 
modern chemical and refining plants, 
the system applies the principles of 
@lectronic automation to human come 
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“TR” SALES MANAGER 


APPOINTED 


ANNOUNCE 


By LYN HARRINGTON 
With two shops on Ste. Cath- 
erine St. in Montreal-and one can 


habit of coming in a couple of 
times a week, and he steered my 
reading quite a bit.” 


anadians Really Book Bugs 
eports Paper-Back Pioneer 


Heavy demand also comes in May, 
when college students stock up 


Ellis Named to . 
Safety League Job 


Ontario Safety League has ap- 
pointed its first full-time director 
of commercial vehicle safety, He 
is F. H, Ellis, a veteran traffic 
safety expert. 
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The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada 


Careful attention given orders to 


on paperback reading for summer pig responsi Buy or Sel 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Louis Melzack Better Mind in forestry or mining camps. If| . 
“a ee Be figures he sells more books than| One result was a better-furn- | they run short, a letter tothe shop | “!Sti"g members of the Commer- Rights and Shares ’ 
anyone else in Canada. ished mind than a college course | fills further orders. , cial Vehicle Section of the Safety 
And nothing annoys him more} could give him. Another was a} Now 40, Melzack has the satis- | League in their safety programs. 
than the comment, “Nobody reads | knowledge of old books that| faction of seeing sons Julian, 15,| Hic background: Five years as e 
in Canada. , makes him a valued member of | and Brian, 13, equally enthusiastic safety director for Ontario with ; 
— sae gr enn the Cana- the Antiquarian Booksellers As- | about books and music. the Canadian Army, with the rank 
Associa- | sociation, “I couldn’t wish any better | of major; successful completion of Cochran 
that Ca * ia a position to prove| Once he was called in to evalu-| future for them than to become |numerous courses in both com- ' 
hungry for good books they can | safety; presently chairman of the Dominion Bank 
mpre than 1,500 it at an opti- | afford, and as for further expan- | National Truck Roadeo Commit- Toronto, Telephone Em. 3-9161 
Melsack is making history with sion, why there’s all the wide|tee; Truck Roadeo Committee Kitchener Londen 


H. A. Rogers, OBE, President of TR Services Limited and Canadian Telephone Rentals 
limited, has announced the appointment of James Turpie as Sales Manager of the 
“TR'’ Company, effective June Ist, 1956. Prior to joining the sales organization of 
TR Services Limited 2% years ago, Mr. Turpie was associated with the graphic 
arts industries in a sales capacity. . 

Coincident with the above announcement, Mr. Rogers stated that the continued 
development and growth of TR Services (in the Metropolitan Toronto area alone) 
in the Time Control, Broadcasting and Internal Telephone Communications fields 
has made necessary the acquisition of a much larger building to provide the now 
urgently required additional accommodation for office and engineering staffs, and 


increased warehouse facilities. An announcement of the anticipated early move to 
the new address will be made shortly. 


his bookshops, the first in the 
world, he believes, to carry only 
paperbacks. His titles conflict 
very little with those of the cor- 
ner druggist. A few westerns and 
better-type mysteries find them- 
selves on his shelves, but none 
of the hard-boiled school of writ- 
ing. 

He was first in Canada to 
handle Dover Books, paperbacks 


“The poor man had starved his 
mind and soul, for all his wealth!” 

Louis Melzack is also a collector 
of Oriental art, and a connoisseur 
of paintings. Because he knows 
and loves art books, he sells them 
in greater quantity than any other 
bookseller in Canada—and 90% 
go to cultured French-Canadians. 

For example, not long ago he 
bought 100 copies of the massive 
two-volume Asian Art, at $22.50 


a ‘ running up to $3 in price, dealing | per set. Only four sets remain, 
oe ————— ae with higher mathematics, A visiting New Yorker found it 
7 “You need to be a Ph.D. to read | hard to credit 75 sales of a $15 

he cau- | book on Picasso in the week be- 
lously wit titles. Now we|fore Christmas. 
We are pleased to announce at a “You couldn’t do it anywhere 
th . os elzack opened his first book- | else in Canada,” he admits. “The 
e os as general partners shop in 1938, after a 10-year ap- | English and Jewish population in 
oe effective June Ist, 1956 prenticeship with secondhand | Montreal are beginning to get in- 
a5 books and magazines. In March, | terested in art, now that culture 
ce of 1955, fe “opened the first wholly | has become respectable.” 
oy paperback bookshop under the! Melzack’s first store. carries 
G. M. SAURIOL management of his wife Rose.|mostly nonfiction, a little out- 
Montreal “Classic Little Books” was a suc- | standing fiction, a few children’s 
cess from the beginning, stressing | books, almost all hard-covered. 
B. T. prnap-orguaniaas titles on college reading Courses | He located in downtown Montreal 

ee and better fiction. near several] other bookstores, a 

- Paperbacks Only device which brings bookbuyers 

J. R. TIMMINS & CO. we decided to beunch out, |intn one, sree. Leter, be comned 

a and Ottawa was a natural,” Rose | the first “Classic Little Bookshop” 
Members Melzack explains. “It has three | directly across the street. 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Toronto Stock Exchange 

| Canadian Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers Association of Canada 


360 ST. JAMES ST. W. 


61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 


372 Bay St. 
TORONTO 


ete 


WHY BURGLARS 
- TRY TO AVOID TAYLOR SAFES 


. Taylor Burglar Safes contain drill resistant chrome steel. 

. Close fitting door and jambs impede explosive attack. 

. Steel lock spindles can’t be driven in, pulled out or drilled. 

. Stethoscopes and ultra-sensitive fingers alone won't open a 
Taylor-made combination lock. 

. Burglars who concentrate on Taylor Safes don’t have a very 
high income. 

Write today to 145 Front St. E., Toronto, Ontario, for your free copy 


of the booklet, “How to Choose a Safe”. Taylor Safes are priced from 
$140.00. Terms available. 


wh 


Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting 


colleges, which means students 
needing plenty of low-cost books. 
It has an educated citizenry, and 
civil employees never can afford 
all the books they’d like to own, 
For its population, Ottawa has 
few bookstores. So we felt there 
Was opportunity for one that 
handled paperbacks exclusively.” 

The Ottawa branch opened 
March, 1956, with 2,800 titles, and 
a stock of 180,000 volumes. The 
narrow store, nine ft. wide by 
50 ft. long, was jammed with 600 
customers on opening day, and 
they’ve been coming back in sub- 
stantial numbers ever since, 

It is commonplace to see cus- 

tomers browsing along the 
shelves, half a dozen books al- 
ready in hand. As one professor 
phrased it, “Coming in here is 
like eating too much good food, 
only the resulting ache is worth 
For all his unorthodox tactics, 
Louis Melzack is a bookseller in 
the old tradition—one who reads 
his stock, buys books for his own 
library, and takes time to discuss 
literature with his clients. He got 
that habit long ago, when he had 
to leave school at 12 to take a 
job. Melzack, Sr., a Polish immi- 
grant, could scarcely make ends 
meet in the secondhand bookshop 
on Bleury St. 

“During the depression, we kept 
open late at night, just hoping 
that someone might want some- 
thing. I worked on another job 
by day, and we kept open every 
night. 

“For years I got 50c a week 
from the bookshop—except the 
week we paid the rent. But I had 


Few of the titles in the two 
stores are duplicates, although 
Melzack has been known to dis- 
courage a student buying a hard- 
back, by suggesting he could get 
it cheaper across the street. Or 
he’ll permit a student to buy a 
$15 art book in installments of 
$1 a week. He believes such treat- 
ment turns casual customers into 
permanent bookbuyers. 


Sloping Shelves 

In both paperback stores, the 
entire walls are filled with sloped 
shelves, to keep the books from 
tumbling, and to display even the 
bottom rows adequately. Books 
are arranged by publisher, so that 
a clerk can instantly locate any 
specific title. Glass fronting and 
good lighting provide a 24-hour 
display. It has proved the best 
type of advertising. 

A bit of psychology was ex- 
pressed by Miss Elsie Grace, man- 
ager of the Ottawa store, and 
formerly book buyer for Mor- 
gan’s: 

“We never approach the cus- 
tomer. He can browse as long as 
he likes, and we help him when 
he needs it. Self-service in book- 
buying is a great satisfaction to 
the clientele.” 

It also means that Classics gets 
along with a small staff. Each of 
the three stores has a manager, 
one full-time assistant, one part- 
time. Hours are 10 a.m, to 6 p.m., 
with one late evening a week. 

The Montreal paperback shop 
does not carry French titles, with 
an excellent French bookshop 
nearby. The Ottawa shop carries 
a large selection for the benefit 
of Ottawa’s bilingual population, 


Gas and Oil 


CANADIAN PROPANE LTD., 
Edmonton, consolidated net profit 


rose by 117% to $90,020 from $41,419 
the previous year. 


munity generally; 
W. F. Davey. 

Total capital expenditures for 
new plants office equipment, buiid- 
ings and land amounted to $133,263. 
Increased propane sales required 
additional $111,461 expenditures for 
automotive equipment and $247,752 
for propane storage tanks. Com- 
pany redeemed $40,000 debentures. 

Company expects growing sales to 
continue. This together with greater 
efficiency and economy should pro- 
duce a substantially larger profit 
in future, it says. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Year ended Dec. 31: 1955 1954 
$1,897,133 $1,322,047 
325,168 1 


for the year ended March 31, 1956, 


time to read. September and October are 

TAY LOR S AFES Teronte “Students used to drop around, | heaviest bookbuying months in 

| Montreal and I’d follow their courses.! paperbacks, November and De- 

1855 = y 1955 Winnipeg Stephen Leacock got into the! cember in Melzack’s original store, 
SALES SERVICE | Vancouver 


Company Reports 
To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 


Financial Post has a uniform method or presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. 


COBALT CONSOLIDATED real- 
ized a net profit of $64,046 before 
deferred development write-off in 
1955 against $208,844 a year earlier. 

Tonnage of ore milled declined 
from 97,251 tons to 75,932 tons. Co- 
balt recovery was lower at 624,355 


Company increased its sales vol-| lb. (669,396 Ib.) and silver output 
ume 42% despite a sharp drop in| dropped by over 50% to 292,663 oz. 
the cash earnings of the farm com- | (708,656 0z.). 

reports 


“Sale of cobalt which fluctuated 
during the year, causing a certain 
amount of disruption to the mining 
program, has been established on a 
firm basis for the ensuing year,” 
Andrew Robertson, managing direc- 
tor, reports. “The improved market, 
together with the increased milling 
capacity which has just been in- 
stalled, brighten the prospect for 
1956 earnings. In addition there are 
good prospects of production of 
high-grade ore from the Christoph- 
er lease and the Foster mine.” 

At the end of the year 19,000 tons 
of ore had been accumulated in sur- 
face stockpiles. 

Close attention is reported being 


West, when the time comes.” 


member for five years. 
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ropeways, pressure vessels anid castings. 
_ Contact Bridge & Tank for information 


quotation on your next project: 
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59,644 | paid to mining developments in the 
0. im e Add: Invest. ine. «++. | Je™Magami area where ground has 
14.256 been acquired and to other areas 
Dise. & prem. w/o 7.105 3.217 | adjacent to Cobalt, with copper and 
P 69,901 15,823 | nickel deposits in mind. 
roducers of Min. een 15,734 1 INCOME ACCOUNT 
‘ ; Net profit & surp. | Years Ended Dee, 31: 1955 1953 . 
Copper Zinc = Gold for year ............ 90,020 = 41,419 | Metal recovery ...... $1,080,6334$1,401,181 
Silver - Cadmium Times Interest Earned: i 99 | Less: Mktg. exp. ..... 42,801 101,029 
Seleni : Before deprec. ...... , 11.72 11.20 | “Royalties ........... 2,251 11,306 
; enium and Tellurium After deprec. 7.57 .79 Mill & dev. 672,060 749.434 7 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: Admin. & gen, exp. 184,562 232.317 
Mine end Common, Earned .. $0.16 $0.07 Shut-down exp. .... 2,103 863 
ine and Metallurgical Plants None paid. | Depreciation 112'810 97.388 
Net profit & surp. ... 64,046 208,844 COM PANY OF CANADA L| M al 
FLIN FLON CONDENSED CONSOL. BALANCE sExcludes $15,809 production from devel- 
MANITOBA SHEET opment ore from Cobalt Lake group. h 
As at Dec, 31: 1955 1954 Earned per Share .... $0.02 $0.07 nig 
vdro Electric . Accts. etc. rec., CONDENSED BALANCE § rs ; 
ectric Plants 410,331 261,970 | As at Dee, 31: 1965 1954 
ISLAND FALLS 656,400 401,621 | Cash $123,377 $197,351 
Total curr. assets .. 1,153,257 715,306 | Accts., etc., rec., less 
48.205 $5,212 | Mortgage rec. 70,000 
Fixed assets* ......... 959,766 382,819 | Supplies icost) ...... 63,906 57,844 
ds Mi Goodwill 73,798 88.870 | Total curr. assets .. 488 400 
Tetal assets ........- 2,283,099 1,499,860 Prepaid expenses$ ... 9,042 12, 
S.f. install. due ...... 40,000 40, | Def. dev. exp. ......- 499, 
it Accts. etc. pay. ...... 438948 136,763 | Other def. exp. ....... 108,708 110,811 ARCHITECT: MATHERS & HALDENBY GENERAL CONTRACTOR: PIGOTT CONSTRUCTION CO. LID. STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: WALLACE-CARRUTHERS ASSOCIATES LT. 
0., im Total curr. liabs, .. 779,524 196,763 Mining cls. & props.é 3,108,817 3,011,118 
Incorporated Under The Dominion Companies Act rental 53,456 19,665 | etc.a .. 
Ste December 27, 1927. Fundea. debt. eget 420.000 460,000 | Due bank a te: soo baa 113.438 BRIDGE & TANK COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 231 BAY STREET NORTH, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Min, int. in subs, ... .703 | Accts., etc., pay. .. 
Capital stock | Tax predecessor co. ‘ 123,086 sai ENGINEERING LIMITED, WINNIPEG MANITOBA FOUNDRIES AND STEEL LIMITED, SELKIRK « VULCAN 
Pp su “eeee . . ** be PORD-SMITH LIMITED. 
| curplus 207,088 121 98 Cantiel stock .....-. 2,979,026 2 879.038 WINNIPEG e RHEEM LIMITED, HAMILTON « VULCAN 
ae *After deprec, = 4 Capital surplus ...... 373, 373, AMILTON e THE FORD-SMITH MACHINE 
sApplied to amort. debenture discount, | Earned surplus ....... 594 514,504 COMPANY HAMILTON 
aAfter deprec. of .. 401,456 227,127 
ae tinchuded im current assets on com-| 4After reserve of .. 4,602,084 4,602, 
in curr. assets in co.’s report. 
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An employers’ problem of 
-MANPOWER RESEARCH 


Are you seeking well above average men for your organization? !f so, we 
present for your consideration a partial list of men registered with us, 
whose history and record of performance and achievement warrant your 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


SENIOR CONSULTANTS REQUIRED FOR 
EXPANDING PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 


We require Chartered Accountants or equivalent with a mini- 
mum of 3 years’ experience in indu or management con- 
sulting. Applicants should be in their 30’s, have good personali- 


ti i 
with wider opportunities. and systems and procedures. Punched card experience particu- SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
The following candidates for placement with you have been carefully larly valuable SENIOR ACCOUNTANT | 
screened and selected for your consideration. You would be well advised Department located in Toronto with travelling across Canada Old blished fa f id f . 
to interview these men if your future plans require additional proven Remuneration and prospects excellent. Reply in confidence esta — cturer of a wide range of Organic 
executives or executive potential. enclosing a recent photograph to chemicals has opening for man to cover Quebec and A very large Canadian corporation with operations from 
; itime Provinces. to coast, has an unusually attractive position for a qualified 
Folie 564-106—Secretary Treasurer—Age 44—Senior Accounting oront Mari accountant in the 30-35 age group. 
Degree-—Progressive experience as Auditor, Cost Accountani, General Box 692, The Financial Post, T - The man we are looking for must have proven organizing vid Sipe 
i Accountant, Assistant Controller—Secretary Treasurer—Director and bili a ale k with eis Ideally, the man sought should be presently employed either 
Executive Committee Member of a large Metals Manufacturing Company. must be able to work with a minimum of super- to in accounting firm 
A very able executive with @ sound Accounting and Financial background. vision and must be well connected in one or more of the industrial 
Income $18,000. following industries: Paper, Rubber, Oil Refining, Textiles, tered accountant, has had several additional years experience 
Treasurer—-Age 44, Bachelor of Commerce— Paint, Leather. 
ass ntermediate Charter ccountants exams——Progressive experience iti ; assign ; staff assis 
and Secretary 4 Apply in st instance giving all particulars as to experi- chief accounting “official. whitch will wevide orientation and 
reasurer—Minjng development. Metal parts manufacturing—Paper con- ADVERTISING ence rlier connections. sala ect m ip i will require the execut’ »n of special financial investigations a 
verter products*—Has acted as General Manager Paper Converter field in : - wii ' , ps daa ry expected, me bership im studies. After an appropriate period he will be expected to 
the U.S.A. Salary $10,000. 4 professional organizations, etc. a Se for the direct supervision a large 
Folio 563-55—Public Relations Manager—Age 34—University equiva- M AN AGER 4 Interviews will start approximately June 25th. Our own ng 
a i lent education. This young man has an excellent record in the newspaper, employees have been notified of this ad. e starting salary for position is above the average and 
national and provincial problems. He is ready for a Senior Management coast to Coast including acturing ants. 4 en 
position in the Public Relations field. Salary $12,000. Our client is a large advertiser in national publications * , 
Folio 563-49——-Works Manager or Manager Manufacturing Services and direct mail, with an extensive catalogue section. BOX 659, THE FINANCIAL POST NTO 
Age 40—Graduate Mechanical Engineer—P , L , TORO 
~~Age aduate Mechanical Engineer—Progressive experience as 
Production Engineer, Production Manager, . Factory Manager—Proven Location is Montreal. 4 
achievement and background in Industrial Engineering, Methods, Produc- 4 
tion Control, Tooling, Cost Reduction, ete.—Capable of development to Qualifications should include broad experience working 4 p ~ 
General Manager's position. Salary $12,000. with an advertising agency and well developed creativ ' 
e ive experience n- 
struction and maintenance engineering—Sales Engineer Audio Sound ANT 
Equipment—Manager of Electronic Sales—Manager of Engineering Admin- ACCOU NT AVAILABLE 
stration arge engineering project involving supervision o engineers lity and offers commensurate opportunity, 
= =. geanel Proven record in Engineering, Sales and Administration. : REQUIRED IN TORONTO Broad experience in all aspects of merchandising, 
ete: SALARY OPEN °° including Sales and Advertising, Buying and Produc- 
Manager on 36, 25-30 vears old, graduate with at least 3 years’ experience tion Planning in a small company. 
ectrical Engineer, post graduate studies toward Master degree Commerce ; ‘ ‘ 
and Finance—Progressive experience in Construction, Plant Engineering, Enquiries invited in confidence. .. - Wthout obligation 4 - gnueaned professional or industrial accountant. After train Desires to join sales organization of expanding 
Apparatus application engineering, Sales Engineer, Assistant Branch ing period, will be expected to assume responsibility for ith t itv f d 
company with greater opportunity for advancement. 
Manager engineered products. This candidate's test results show well 1 an accounting department, Excellent opportunity in ex- Age 37 No dependent 
or teenager of JOHN HOLT STETHEM AND COMPANY LTD. panding company, | 
e s i- 
: d : BOX 651, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
neered or Technical Products. Salary $9,000. Sun Life Building, Montreal — UN. 6-5111 Written applications only with photograph to: 
Folio 564-80—Potential General Manager—Ace 34—Graduaie Elec- 
trical Engineer (Communications option) —Progressive experience in Con- Executive Personnel and Management Consultants ” 
sumer product design, engineering administration, production, sales 4 TRANS CANADA PIPE LINES LIMITED FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
liaison and service. Here is a young man who has well above average Chartered Accountant with 15 years experience in senior capacity in 
He is determined to be Senior Management one day and seeks a chal- tise and marketing areas. Wide experience in accounting, credit, ‘oben 
lenge in an intermediate sized industry under a strong executive. Salary | in 
i ' suc nowledge and administrative ability. Presently employed but w 
be available shortly. 
Folio $65-163—Merchandise Manager—Age 33—Graduate Electrica AVAILABLE | EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT AVAILABLE | BOX 644, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO. 
ngineer—Proven experience in engineered and technical product field— 
product design, production engineering, market development, market cap. GRADUATE ENGINEER presently employed branch manager, of national 
—— application "aaa: aes re ee Here is a well able of carrying out operating manager. Excellent record of achievement. Background embraces 
above average young man who can be developed to and is a potential policies or negotiations. Respons- . sales, purchasing, accounting and administration. Good health and . ALES REPRESENT ATIVE 
candidate for a Senior Sales Management position in the future. Salary a bee: —- pone ce mg ne 25 to 35 Years of Age appearance. Highest references. Located Toronto. 
$7,500. _and company secretary. BOX 678, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
re inclined towar 
Folio 564-129-——General Sales Manager—Age 37—University Gradu- ENGINEERING have the initi- INDUSTRIAL FINISHES. 
“f ate Business Administration—Progressive record as Sales Representative, = ative to further your profession ? ‘ 


Assistant Director of Sales, General Sales Manager—National Marketing 
experience from coast to coast manufacturing accounts and detailing 
through the medium of automotive, paper and stationery jobbers to 
respective retail trades. Salary $17,000. 


‘ Folio 564-72—Merchandise Manager—Age 36—University Graduate 
—Arts and Political Science—Background and experience in Market 


and position, we, a national or- 
ganization in the fabricated steel 
industry can provide you with the 
opportunity in an expanding key 
industry. This position is open in 
Winnipeg and is permanent, hav- 


INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR 
AVAILABLE 


Mature man, supervisory experience in plant 
maintenance, purchasing, industrial rela- 
tions, administration of wage and salary 
evaluation, presently employed, seeks asso- 
ciation with progressive company. 


One of the largest nationally known manufacturers of 
paints and industrial finishes requires sales representative 
for an already established territory. Knowledge of pro- 
duction line finishes and proven sales ability essential. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Correspondence is invited from 
persons holding a University 
1 degree and a C.A, degree for a 


Qualified to handle Male and Female 
Personnel, Ten years’ experience in 
light manufacturing. Well versed 
in all phases of Production work. 
Training in ‘Human Relations’ and 
Business Administration, 


SUPERVISOR AVAILABLE 9 


Research, Sales Promotion and Advertising, Merchandise Control, Sales 
Management. Here is a well above average ambitious young man who is 
capable of development to a Senior Administrative post in Distribution. 
Salary $9,600. 


Folio 565-176—Marketing Manager—Age 33—University graduate 
Business Administration—Progressive experience in the food and beverage 
industries as Assistant Sales Promotion Manager, Assistant Merchandising 
Manager, Ontario Sales Manager—Proven record in merchandising, sales, 
salesman selection, training and development. Salary $9,000. 


Folie 564-74——Merchandise Manager—Age 38—Senior Matriculant— 
Proven record of achievement in the Food Industry as Salesman, Sales 
Supervisor, Buyer, Merchandise Manager and Regional Manager—Excel- 
lent record in sales promotion, salesmen development and supervision— 
Excellent candidate as Buyer—Merchandising Manager—Sales Manager 
for Food Industry or allied operations. Salary $8,000. 


Folio 564-76—Sales Supervisor and/or Senior Sales Representative 
—Age 36—Senior Matriculant. Here is a successful salesman who is 
ready for a sales supervisory position. He has a proven record as a 
salesman in the Grocery, Tobacco, Medical and Drug trades. An excellent 
man to develop and enlarge new account business. Well ubove average 


man who can make and hold sales through his driving personality traits. 
Salary $6,500. 


if you are interested in any of these men, interviews will be 
arranged, in strict confidence, to suit your convenience. If you have 
other present or future job openings to be filled, please contact us 
by letter or telephone, 


We invite, also, any executives or professional men who are available for 
@ new appointment in Administration, Finance and Accounting, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Marketing, Merchandising, Sales Promotion, Advertis- 
ing or Sales Management to register with us for current or future job 
openings. 


All replies will be kept in strict confidence. Ne registration or 
testing fee, as placement fee is paid by employer. 


T. M. MORAN & ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants — Executive Placement 


1393 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ontarie 
Phone WA. 1-6907 


| sity of British Columbia, Van- 


ing the possibility of advance- 
ment to managerial levels. Ap- 
plications will be treated in strict 
confidence and personal interviews 
arranged. Selection for interviews 
to be made from letters giving 
full particulars of your experience. 


position on the Faculty of the 
School of Commerce, Univer- 


couver 8 B.C. Salary and 
status will depend on previous 
experience, 


Address all correspondence te the Box 677, The Financial Post, Toronte 


Director of the School ef Commerce. ) 


Box 680, The Financial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


Box 671, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


CAREERS 
IN 


FINANCE 


Effective financial supervision is 
vital ¢o our immediate expansion 
plans. 


If your education or experience 
qualifies you to ‘assume responsi- 
bility in this field—we want to 
hear from you. 


WRITE TO: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


BOX 220, ADELAIDE STREET P.O. 
TORON 9 


Attention Manager, Personnel and Industrial Relations 


ATTENTION STEEL MEN 


One of Canada's major fabricators of structural steel has 
asked us to find experienced men to fill several senior 
and immediate openings in their organization. These are 
NEW positions created by the demands of an expanding 
organization. If you are a seasoned structural steel man, 
and if your ambitions and qualifications coincide with the 
following job descriptions, please contact us immediately— 
in the strictest confidence, of course. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT — $12,000-$15,000 plus 
benus. Here is a challenging opportunity for a hard-work- 
ing Superviser who can get the work out. A therough know!l- 
edge of all phases of plant operations in a structural steel 
fabricating plant is essential. Responsibilities will include 
production planning, work scheduling and the direction of 
@ large labour force. 


ERECTION SUPERINTENOENT—$9,000-$10,000 plus 
bonus. This position requires a top-flight practical man 
who has come up through the ranks and who knows from 
his own personal experience the problems ‘involved in 
bridge and building erection. He will be entirely respons- 
ible for all erection schedules and on-the-spot supervision 
of men and materials at the various sites of the company's 
major construction projects. 


CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN—$9,000-$10,000 pilus bonus. 
A proven record in structural steel design, knowledge of 
the most economical methods of detailing and checking and 
the ability te supervise a good sized drawing office will 
qualify @ real preducer for this important position. 


Salaries quoted are starting figures only. Further increases will be 


forthcoming fer the successful appointees who produce results. 


Call or write teday on these important openings—all fees paid by 
our employer-client. 


J.B. FRASER 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 
CONSULTANTS LIMITED 


Established 1936 
321 BLOOR ST. EAST o TORONTO, CANADA 


ENGINEER WANTED TO DESIGN TANKS 


Pressure Vessels, etc. used in Food Processing and Chemical Industry. 
Also to superintend their production. Research or development experience 
desirable. Salary according Yo age and experience, Western Ontario, Apply 
Box 689, The Financial Post, Toronto, 


Successful applicant will be required to live on this territory 
in medium sized Ontario city. Excellent salary in line with 
ability plus incentive commissions. Pension plan and acci- 
dent and sickness benefits. Reply giving complete history 
and experience, all of which will be treated as confidential 
to 


BOX 672, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


A major Canadian manufacturing company requires Univer- 
sity graduate engineers experienced in industrial engi- 
neering or plant operations. Special manufacturing and 
plant engineering studies are the salient features of this 
position, which provides an excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Preference will be given to applicants age 
25-40 with the necessary qualifications. 

Company paid benefits include medical, hospitalization and 
group life insurance plans, as well as sick leave policy and 
pension plan. 

Please reply by letter giving age, education, 
experience and salary desired to 


Box No. 688, The Financial Post, Toronto 


business 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA 
MARKET RESEARCH ANALYST 


There is an opening in our Toronto Head Office for an Analyst 
to plan and evaluate production schedules in relation to market 
trends and studies. Applications are invited from University 
graduates, age 28-35, who have an interest in this type of work, 
and possess the ability to present their findings in report and 
discussion form, Preference will be given to applicants with 
analytical experience in automotive, transportation, appliance 
or related industries. 


Company paid benefits include Medical, Hospitalization and 
Group Life Insurance, Pension Plan and Sick Léave Policy. 
Applicants are requested to write, stating age, experience, educa- 


tional background, salary desired and other pertinent qualifica- 
tions, to: 


Manager, Office Services, 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
120 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Ontarie 


TOP- MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Widely diversified sales and management experience quali- 
fies this unusually capable, young executive for any position 
requiring depth analysis, accurate forecasting, prompt de- 
cisions and energetic follow-through, Experience covers 
operation of sales research, sales representation, training 
and management of sales and office personnel. 


Free to travel. Intimately knows Canadian, American and 
export operations. Anxious to apply his broad experience, 
energy and enthusiasm to a life-time association with a 
progressive organization, 


Write Box 684, The Financial Post, Toronto 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


With 15 vears experience executive positions in companies of diversified 
operations. Machine work, fabricating, foundry. Successful background 
of reorganizing and cost reduction, Used to responsibility at policy 
decision level in all phases of operations, Seeks position where extreme 
activity, sound judgment and ability to get things done would be valued. 


Box 682, The Financial Post, Teronte 


PHOTO SPECIALIST REQUIRED 


PRODUCT MANAGER—LAMP SALES 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, Hamilton, Ontar- 
io, offers an outstanding opportunity for a man with 
a solid business background in marketing-distribu- 
tion, merchandising and sales promotion, Experience 
in the photographic trade is necessary. 


Duties will involve preparation of market reports, 
development of sales material, programs and speak- 
ing assignments. | 


Westinghouse offers excellent benefit plans, top sal- 
aries, and opportunity for personal development. 
Write outlining experience, education ete. to 


Salaried Employment & Placement, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co, Ltd. 
Milton Avenue, Hamilton 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR AVAILABLE 


Age 40, diversified experience including administration, supervision, 
project co-ordination, desires challenging position of responsibility with 
progressive organization. Solid background in manufacturing analysis; 
method analysis and control; equipment planning; plant layout; tool and 
die engineering and manufacture; basic knowledge of metal cutting. 
heat treating, and precision measurement. Preferred location within 25 
mile radius of Toronto. 
BOX 670, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT OR ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
REQUIRED BY EXPANDING COMPANY 
WITH HEADQUARTERS IN MONTREAL 


This man must be capable of co-ordinating the accounting 
organizations of the Manufacturing and Marketing De- 
partments, of developing new techniques and writing in- 
struction manuals, and of initiating cost studies and making 
practical recommendations for cost savings. 

A recognized accounting degree desirable but industrial 
experience essential. | 


The future possibilities arising from this opportunity are 
limited only by the ability of the man himself. Our staff is 
aware of this advertisement. 


All replies will be handled in strict confidence. 


BOX 679, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


SALES MANAGER 


A progressive and expanding electronics Company requires a Sales 
Manager. Its products are technically advanced and frequently 
custom built. No application will be considered from persons who 
do not feel confident that they can interpret ideas from customer's 
design engineers to the satisfaction of our reseorch engineers; equally 
so, the person selected must be able to liaise confidently with our 
own engineers, write sound informative description of a particular 
equipment and describe it to our own sales force and to the cus- 
tomer. Emphasis will be placed on engineering knowledge rather 
than sales experience. 


This post should appeal to an intelligent, well trained individual who 
wishes to stay in very close contact with advanced engineering and 
at the same time wants to move into the executive field. All applica- 
tions will be treated in the strictest confidence; we hope our own 
staff will read this and apply. Replies should be marked “Personal” 
and addressed to the Managing Director, 


BOX 676, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


A major Canadian manufacturing Company, with Head 
Office in Toronto, requires the services of several Manufac- 
turing Accounting Analysts, These positions will involve 
the analysis of al] phases of the company’s manufacturing 
accounting policies and procedures, and the development of 
recommendations and programs for the improvement 
thereof. Successful applicants for these positions will have 
a university degree and at least several years of broad and 
intensive experience in the manufacturing accounting field, 
preferably in the metal fabrication industry. An extensive 
and thorough knowledge of manufacturing accounting 
principles and techniques is essential. 


In applying for these positions please vresent a complete 
résumé of your age, family status, educational background, 
business experience and salary requirements to 


MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTING ANALYSTS 


687, The Financial Post, Toronto 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


CLASSIFIED 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


$4.00 


Each initial, figure or fraction, abbrevia- 
tion and sign counts as one word. If a 
box number is desired the words, Box 
100, The Financial Post, Toronto, count 
as six words. When replies are mailed to 
advertiser, 15 cents extra is charged. 
Closing date—Copy must be in Toronto 
office by Tuesday a.m. Classified adver- 
tising is strictly cash in advance, 


Business Opportunities 


FOUNDRY DESIRED. Would consider 
buying a foundry presently in operation. 
Cast iron and/or nickel and copper alloys. 
Please make offer to: Box 678, The Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


AGED 33, presently employed as Munici- 
pal Treasurer, desires position as Treas- 
urer or Comptroller. Thirteen years 
Banking and four years Municipal ex- 
perience. Extensive experience in treas- 
ury, budgets, statements, 
auditing and management, Broad knowl- 
edge of machine accounting. Box 674, 
The Financial Post, Toronto, 


accounting, 


BUSINESS-MINDED VERSATILE young 
engineer with 5 years experience wishes 
to work way up to management level or 
part ownership of small or medium sized 
manufacturing concern, For résumé write 
Box 690, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, wide experience, high- 
est qualifications with 8-10 hours time 
available per week, desires opportunity 
with business organization in personnel 
selection, training evaluation, attitude 
surveys, counselling, etc. Box 683, The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


REGINA SALESMAN of proven ability, 
age 37, with present employer 8 years. 
Desires change as factory representative 
or salesman for some attractive line, Able 
to cover Western Provinces if necessary. 
Box 683, The Financial Post, Toronto, 


EBXECUTIVE ASSISTANT with drive and 
initiative, business background North 
America and Middle East, wishes chal- 
lenging opportunity to sell to industry. 
Successful record in sales administration, 
promotion and analysis, with extensive 
fo-mal sales training completed, Can 
accept responsibility and prepared to 
travel. Presently employed Toronto. 28. 
Excellent references. Box 681, The 
Financial Post, Toronto, 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
RATES 


$8.40 per col. inch per insertion, 
(60 cents per agate line, 14 lines con- 
stitute one inch). Closing date — 
Copy must be in Toronto Office by 
Tuesday a.m. Display advertising 
in this section payable in abner” 


ABOUT YOUR TAXES 


By VINCENT EGAN 


Taxmen Get Second Look’ 
At “Nil” Assessments 


OTTAWA (Staff) — When is 
an assessment not an assessment? 

Chairman Fabio Monet of the 
Income Tax Appeal Board rapped 
the Department of Nationa] Rev- 
enue in a recent decision for im- 
proper use of the term, “Notice 
of Assessment” — and then dis- 
missed taxpayer’s appeal 
against the so-called assessment. 

The anonymous taxpaye:; in 
1948 reported that he had re- 
ceived no taxable income the 
previous year. The Department 
mailed to him, on Feb. 2, 1949, 

a “Notice of Assesment” inform- 
ait him that his net taxable in- 
come for 1947 had been deter- 
mined at “Nil,” and that he would 
soon receive a refund of the 
$158.40 deducted at the source as 


LEASIDE 


MODERN FACTORY BUILDINGS 


AT less than replacement cost. Expan- 
sion only reason for selling, Main plant 
and office building is a 2-storey structure 
and the second building a one-storey 
structure. Approximately 100,000 sq. ft. 
floor space. Consider seiling building 
separately. Parking lot, railroad siding. 
Main plant is of steel construction with 
brick walls and concrete floor, cafeteria, 
freight elevator, , 4,000 pounds capacity. 
Loading docks. Heavy power, 60-cycle; 
steam heating, with oil, Low insure rate, 
Please phone 


MR. ROSSER, EM. 3-3456 


R E. HEAL 


REALTOR 
112 YONGE ST., EM. 3-3456 


REAL 
ESTATE 


Quebec 


directory 


in Seven Islands, P.Q., 


Phone: 3144 


SEPT-ILES REALTIES LTD. 


it’s . 


‘past indefinitely, and if advisable | 
to demand a tax payment 


P.O. Box: 817 


British Columbia 


BELL-IRVING 


INSURANCE AGENCIES LTD. 


REAL ESTATE 


Service since 1894 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


| Member Vancouver Real Estate Board — Canadian Assn. of Real Estate Boards 


INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


930 WEST PENDER ST. 


Manitoba 


arrangement, 


115 Phoenix Building 


L.A.MaeDonald Ltd. 


have “The Industrial Sites” of Greater Winnipeg and Western 
Canada. We build to your plans and specifications on lease-back 


Ali Enquiries W elcome 


Winnipeg 2, Man. 


MARKET COMMENT 


The informed opinion of men 
experienced in market analysis is 
given regularly in this investment 
feature. For profit add their view- 
point to yours. You get them in 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Yearly by mail in Canada, $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 


COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


SERVING WESTERN CANADA 
BUILDINGS ERECTED FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
ON A LEASE-BACK BASIS 


FOUR SIXTY MAIN STREET 


SAW SHARPENING BUSINESS 
in Montreal for Sale 


$60,000 annual sales, $12,000 
annual profit, extra land available. 
Established clientele. 


SAVAGE AND COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
610 $t. James St. W., Montreal 3, Que. 


FOR SALE 
Canad. patent to manufac- 
ture Cran Cable-lift with all 
privileges. Information 


BOX 669, THE FINANCIAL POST, 
TORONTO 


Reply in confidence to 


WANTED: To Purchase 


Mechanical Engineer with considerable experience in engineering 
sales and substantial capital available, wishes to invest in or pur- 
chase outright Engineering Firm selling industrial equipment. 


BOX 647, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


for several] ‘ireas in Canada. 


e British Columbia 
e Alberta 
e Saskatchewan 


territorial coverage, number 
financial references to 


APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTORS REQUIRED 


Exclusive distribution franchises for nationally advertised and 
distributed lines of major appliances soon becoming available 


e Manitoba 

e North-West Ont, 
e Maritimes 

e Newfoundland 


In confidence send complete details of present lines carried, 


of salesmen, service facilities, 


Box 698, The Financial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


tax from his earnings of January, 
1947. 

It later developed that the tax- 
payer had received $25,000 in 
1947, He considered this to be 
capital, which is not taxable, and 
therefore did not report it to the 
Department. 

But on Aug. 31, 1955, National 
Revenue sent him a second Notice 
of Assessment for 1947, advising 
the taxpayer that he owed the 
Government $11,167.96 in income 
tax and interest. 

The taxpayer appealed, saying 
that the 1955 assessment was null 


Income Tax Act, he pointed out, 
required that the Department 
make any re-assessment or addi- 
tional assessment within six 
years of the original assessment, 
unless there had been misrep- 
resentment or fraud on the tax- 
payer’s part. 

Since there had been no alle- 
gation against him of fraud or 
misrepresentation, the taxpayer 
asked the Appeal Board to de- 
clare the 1955 assessment a 
nullity. 

The Department of National 
venue’s counsel, at the appeal 
hearing, contended that the 1955 
assessment was not a re-assess- 
ment, but rather an original] as- 
sessment, of the taxpayer’s 1947 
income. 

’ The Department’s counsel cited 
a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which ruled 
that a “nil assessment” received 
by Okalta Oils Ltd, was not an 
assessment, 

In his decision, Appeal Board 
Chairman Fabio Monet wrote: 
“Although this has no bearing 
on the issue, I cannot help saying 
that the document mailed to the 
appellant on Feb. 2, 1949, had 
been improperly called a “Notice 
of Assessment;” indeed how can 
there be a notice of assessment 
if there were no assessment in the 
first place?” 

Effect of the Appeal Board’s 
decision is to confirm the Depart- 
ment’s right to dip back into the 


and void. Section 46 (4) of the\|, 


UNLIMITED CAPITAL 


For buildings of any 
kind on leases. 


READY NOW — 


DELREX 


INDUSTRIAL Lowest possible interest 
SITES rates. 
Georgetown NATIONAL LEASEHOLDS 


310-6 Adelaide St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. 


442 Acres — Registered Plan 


FULLY SERVICED 
HYDRO—ROADS—WATER 
ERS 


MOTOR FREIGHT FACILITIES GARAGE & SERVICE 
AND HOUSING AVAILABLE STATION, CALGARY 


ACCESS TO NEW PROPOSED 
WINDSOR-MONTREAL 
HIGHWAY 
WILL BUILD PLANTS 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
ON REQUEST 


W. S. Duffy & Sons 


LIMITED 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


2000 KIPLING N., REXDALE 
TORONTO 


FOR SALE 


Operating as an exclusive business 
in servicing and parts, having 
large steady custom. 

Genuine opportunity te expand. 
this going concern which has an 
excellent reputation, Aute dealer- 
ships available, Cash to hand 
$45,000. Contact owner 


Box 686, The Financial Post 


Toronto. 


PHONE CH, 1-6541, ANYTIME | 


previously it had stated th 2 
was due, 


Deluxe Russia 
Tour Costs $300 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Canadians 


tours of Russia, The USSR em- 
bassy has announced arrange- 
ments to sell the all-expense tours 
through a Toronto travel agency, 
Overseas Travel Ltd. 

It would take about two weeks 
to obtain the necessary travel 
documents after application is 
made, an embassy spokesman 
said. Visas are free. 

The package includes hotel ac- 
commodation, meals, al] transpor- 
tation and services of a guide- 
interpreter. 

Some 15 different tours are 
available in five different grades 
of service. Of these, the top two— 
deluxe and superior—are recom- 
mended to western travellers. 


DO YOU NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL ? 


If so, we can sell your 
properties for cash 


and you may 


Lease Them Back 


ON FAVOURABLE TERMS 


For full details contact 


E. W. GLADSTONE 
REALTOR 
Member moan Real Estate Board 
217 Bay St., Suite 606, Toronte 
EM. 2-2731 


MONEY WANTED 


$50,000 —- Ist Mortgage 7% 
interest. 5 years. Excellent 
security. 


Toronto, RI. 3336 


ESTABLISHED COMPANY 


Doing Profitable Business 


WOULD PAY 
GOOD INTEREST 


for discounting of commer- 
cial notes and other short’ 
term commercial paper. For 
further particulars please 
write 

Box 653, The Financial Post, Torante 


WILL PURCHASE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Our principal has requested us to buy a manufacturing 
company for 


$500,000 or more CASH 


Must be stable, profitable and capable of expansion. 


It would be removed from present location to an Ontario 
Town, so any real estate involved must be readily saleable. 


The product should be one that can be integrated into present 
national! sales force. 


Textiles, chemicals or foodstuffs would not be suitable. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Those interested are invited to contact us in first instance 
through their lawyer or accountant. In any case, all inquiries 
will be held in strict confidence. PRINCIPALS ONLY PLEASE. 


Our fee will be paid by our principal. 
Call or write — Tep Moore 


YONGE - COLLEGE 


each 20 x 80 | 
Will lease seporately or as one 
unit. 
This is @ modern, stone, fireproof 
building immediately adjacent to 
Kresge's store. 
if you are presently in retail » 
merchandising or related business, 
have good references, and are ~ 
interested in operating in one of 
Toronto's better locations, call 


CyriL DE MARA & Co. 


Realtors 
372 Bay Street, Terente EM. 4-4112 


Avenue Road 
Apartment House 
INVESTMENT 


10.23 % 
NET SURPLUS 


AFTER 


Operating Costs 
Mortgage Principal 
Interest 
Reserve for Maintainance 
Reserve for Vacancies 
Income Tax 


$180,000 cash required 
A safe and Profitable 
Investment 
Call D. G. Scott 
A. E. LePAGE 


Limited Realtors 
2239 Yonge St. HU, 1-6411 


NEW FACTORIES 
FOR RENT 


Only 40 minutes from downtown Toronto 
on 4 lane superhighway 401 


@ Early occupation . . . 5,000 to 50,000 sq. ft. 

@ Every conceivable convenience, including 
process steam. 


MODERN 
FACTORIES 
ON 

FLEXIBLE 
LEASES 


For complete details phone or write 


SLOUGH ESTATES 


(CANADA) LTD. 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto + EM. 3-9033 


FOR RENT 


All or part of ground, 2nd, 3rd floors, approximately 30 ft. x 80 ff. im 
building at 450 Main St. W., 


NORTH BAY, Ont. 


Available August Ist, 1956. Formerly Regional Offices of H.E.P.C. of Ontario. 
Excellent office or Department Store Space. 


Apply El Carmen Farms Lid., Box 98, North Bay, Ontario. 


27 WELLESLEY ST. E., TORONTO. WaAlnut 4-2533 
Members Toronto Real Estate Board 


will soon be able to buy package } 


EDMONTON 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
FOR LEASE 


Economical space. Older type building of brick and 
concrete. 


> gd and well located. On trackage. Large loading 
ocks. 


4 stories and basement. Total 70,000 sq. ft. Two freight 


elevators. Presently occupied by large machinery com- 
pany. 


Suitable for warehousing, display, and offices, Will 
consider renovation. 


Available January next. 


BANNER BUILDINGS LTD. 


c/o Alex McNeill 
10363-108 ST., EDMONTON, ALTA 


Are you moving to 
Fort William or Port Arthur? 
Enquire at 
WILLPORT REALTY LIMITED 
One of the largest Real Estate fompanies in the Lakehead 


MONTREAL BEST OPPORTUNITY 


Space for Clothing Manufacturing or office, new build- 
ing, corner St. Catherine & St. Elizabeth between St. 
Denis & St. Lawrence, areas 3900 sq. ft. Available, 
Fire proof, Heated, Ventilation-system, windows on 


3 faces, Steam for pressing machines could be sup- 
plied. 


Rate $600.00 per month for full area, 
251 St. Catherine east, J. Rod Joly, Tel. HA. 1171. 


INDUSTRIAL 


We have industrial sites for sale in excellent locations in the 
Toronto area. 


Financing arranged if required. 
Your present building accepted on a new building. 
Our staff of architects and engineers can design your building, 


provide a complete plant lay-out and engineer your entire 
material handling and production control. 


Consult us without obligation 


Finley W. McLachlan Ltd. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 FAIRBANK AVE., TORONTO 


for lease, sale 
or on contract 


RU. 1-5661 


INVEST FOR PROFIT 


Don't be caught napping. The Post 
provides the most complete news 
service available on investments. You 
get facts, graphs, market com- 
ment, penetrating of profit 
Get these each week in 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
Yearly by mail in Canada $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 


OTTAWA | 
Southway Properties Industrial Sites 


A fully serviced and planned area with C.P.R. siding 
facilities available. Ideally located for good distri- 


bution. We will build to your specifications on a 
lease-back basis. 


Rhodes & Radcliff Ltd. 


O'Connor at Argyle Ave., Ottawa, Ontario CE. 6-7501 


@ THE BUSINESS CLIMATE 


As a steady reading diet, The Financial Post is a nourishing source 
of accurate information. It brings you informed comment on today’s 
market and business climate, helps you te work more efficiently, to 


plan wisely, to profit. 
Yearly by mall in Canada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearty 


FARM-ESTATE 


in British Columbia 


® A sacrifice at $350,000. 


@ 133 acres of level, fertile land, all in 


cultivation. 


@ Well adapted te « wide variety of 
crops .. . 14 miles of drain tile — ne 


rocks. 


@ 9-room, 5-bedroom owner's residence, 
with beautifully landscaped grounds. 


@ Fine accommodation for farm manager 


and workers. 


@ Well planned, sturdily constructed cat- 
tle barns fe accommodate up te 200 


milking cows. 


@ Separate piggery capable of turning 
evt 1,000 finished 200 ib. hogs @ 


year. 


Land and replacement valve of build- 
ings appraised authoritatively in July, 


1953 at $420,343. 


@ The sacrifice price results from the . 
retired owner's desire to curtail his 
rather broad interests and activities. 


@ Remember, large industries are moving 


west. 


Purchase can be arranged direct with the ewaer~write fer fell 
information to Bellavista Farms, 724 Nelson Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


What an opportunity for... 
+..@n active retirement on the gentle- 
climated Pacific coast, or 
...combining a profitable hobby with 
a business move to the fastest-grow- 
ing area in Canada! 


The farm is only 28 miles from Vancouver, 
14 from New Westminster, 1% miles from 
the rapidly expanding City of Langley. 


No expense has been spared in building this 
farm into a thriving agricultural operation 
PLUS a most gracious place to live. 


Good farm management has resulted in both 
buildings and soil being in wonderful condi- 
tion. 


Steady loss of Fraser Valley ‘form lands to 
urbanization puts an increasing premium on 
a highly productive farm like this —— your 
investment is protected. 


Trackage is just across the road; natural gas 
pipeline crosses the property, with an outlet; 
we hold water rights on Nicomeki River that 
passes through the farm — all these factors 
offer interesting possibilities for future 
development. 


In short, there is no other farm or opportunity 
like this in Western Canada. 


: 
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Once upon a time there was a 
businessman, named Horatio 
Toote, who was very fond of 
yachting. As he sat in his office 
one day, thinking about yachts 
and about ways of making money, 
he had a good idea! He would 
manufacture steam yachts — and 
make a fortune! “People like 
yachts,” he said to his friends, 
“particularly steam ones.” 


Well, he set to work at once, 
building a nice factory and hir- 
ing expert workmen, In no time 
they were turning out the smart- 
est steam yachts you ever saw, 
complete with striped awnings 
and brasswork that winked in the 
sun! 


“Now to sel] them,” said Mr. 
Toote. “Advertising will do the 
trick, I’m sure, and I’ve just had 
a good idea about that too!” This 
was his clever plan: He would 
have his advertisements printed 
on the backs of streetcar trans- 
fers! After all, Mr. Toote reason- 
ed, lots of people use streetcar 
transfers every day, they were 
bound to see his advertisement, 


So without delay, he had an 
advertisement printed on the 
back of thousands of streetcar 
transfers. And a fine advertise- 
ment it was, you may be sure. 
It pointed out the many advan- 
tages of owning a Toote steam 
yacht and showed a picture of 
one at full speed, its deck crowded 
with fashionably dressed people. 


But, in spite of al] this, Mr. 
Toote got no orders for his yachts. 
You see, not everyone can afford 
a steam yacht of his own—and 
very, very few people ever look 
at the back of a streetcar transfer. 


The result was that poor Mr. 
Toote lost all his money and also 
his faith in advertising. Of course, 
his friends were sorry for him, 
but that.didn’t really make up for 
his failure. Moral: The moral of 
this story is: Advertisers should 
be sure to put their advertise- 
ments where they will be seen. 
Globe and Mail readers do see — 
and read — the advertisements in 
The Globe and Mail, and the 
chances are better than average 
that they can afford the things 
they want. 


Once more the Queen’s of- 

ficial birthday (which has no 
relation to her actual birth- 
day) was celebrated this week 
in truly royal sunshine, The 
Brigade did its stuff on the 
Horse Guards Parade and Her 
Majesty, still looking wistfully 
girlish, received the salute on 
horseback. 
‘ Year after year there are 
et 
all public spectacles and par- 
ades shoulti be held on a Sat- 
urday so as not to hold up the 
week-day traffic. But tradition 
is harder to shift than Gibral- 
tar. 

It is on this official birthday 
that the Honours List is pub- 
lished. One of the most popular 
knighthoods this year was that 
conferred upon Len Hutton, 
the cricket captain of England. 
He is a professional, and a 
great sportsman as well, The 
Queen also awarded the O.B.E. 
to that pretty young woman 
Pat Smythe who has twice 
been officially proclaimed the 
sportswoman of the year, Miss 
Smythe is such a skilful] rider 
that she seems able to float a 
horse over the highest jumps. 

The title of “Dame” was be- 
stowed upon the brilliant act- 
ress Peggy Ashcroft, The gen- 
tlemen of the press got nothing 
but crumbs, Northcliffe, Beav- 
erbrook, Rothermere, Kems- 
ley and Camrose were made 
peers in their time but it is 
very seldom that editors and 
working journalists are select- 
ed for the Queen’s favor. 

On the other hand politi- 
cians who have served the 
State with diligence are much 
favored. One is aware that 
there are stern democrats who 
believe that as all men are 
born free and equal they 
should remain so until the end 
of their days. But I cannot see 
Britain doing away with titles 
even under a Socialist Govern- 
ment, 


Lois Marshall’s 


Tremendous Success 


I am glad to report that To- 
ronto’s Lais Marshall had a 


s to the press urging that - 


COLLEGE 


Founded 1877, High 
School including 
Grade XiIil. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Interior 

Decoration, Home 
Economics, Music. 


Write for prospectus. 


57. THOMAS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


LETTER FROM LONDON | 


By Adelphi 


tremendous success with Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s orchestra 
at the Festival Hall. It is a long 
time since a singer has had 
such a vociferous and affec- 
tionate reception. Sir Thomas 
is taking her to Paris to sing 
there with his orchestra and I 
do not doubt that she will re- 
peat her London triumph, 


In Parliament the much dis- 
cussed private members’ non- 
hanging Bill got through its 
committee stage without any 
weakening of the Tory break- 
away group which, by combin- 
ing with the Socialists, has 
made possible the progress of 
the bill. 


The mass circulation news- 
papers have bombarded the 
abolitionists with shot and 
shell. The Daily Express de- 


nounced the Leader of the .- 


Tory group as brazen, and 
public opinion is much of the 
same mind as the Beaver. Yet, 
although there are still one or 
two stages of the Bill to be 
completed, there is no doubt 
of its ultimate victory. 


There is little chance of the 
House of Lords throwing it 
out as they did in 1948. Such 
an action, although undoubt- 
edly expressing the majority 
feeling in the country, might 
well create a _ constitutional 
crisis, Even the most ardent 
hangers in the Commons 
would insist that the elected 
Commons must have the ulti- 
mate power over the non-elect- 
ed Lords. 


Noble Lords Seek 
Attendance Pay 


Another reason why the 
peers do not want an open 
battle with the Commons is 
that their leader, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, wants to do a 
deal with the Lower House so 
that peers should receive at- 
tendance pay. At the present‘ 
time they receive no remuner- 
ation. 


Salisbury, of course, is the 
shrewdest politician in Britain 
and his influence behind the 
scenes is enormous. From the 
time when his ancestor insist- 
ed on the beheading of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the Cecils (the 
family name) have played an 
almost unbroken part in the 
political life of the country, In 
fact there was a time not so 
very long ago when the Brit- 
ish Parliament was called “Th 
Hotel Cecil.” . 

Therefore it can be accepted 
that the abolitionists will car- 
ry the day. But if the experi- 
ment goes wrong and the 
murder rate increases there 
will be Tory heads rolling in 
the sand at the next general 
election, 


“Automation” Strikes 
First Serious Blow 

In the industrial sphere 
“automation” has struck its 
first serious blow. Standard 


2000 REPORTS 


Stone & Webster reports have covered 
a wide variety of subjects, ranging from the 
solution of specific engineering problems to 
investigations concerning the establishment 
of complete new enterprises. These include 
process development, location of plant, and 


estimates of capital and production costs. 


During the past 28 years more than 
2000 reports have been made by Stone & 
Webster for clients im utility, industrial and 
other fields. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


CANADA LIMITED 


44 King Street West, Toronto 1 


Motor Co, at Coventry laid off 
2,640 workers this week and 
state that three quarters of 
them will not be re-engaged. 

It is easy enough to tell the 
men that “automation” will 
eventually bring about a short- 
er working week with bigger 
output but by tradition the 
normal worker does not look 
further than his weekly pay- 
day. The flying column of 
shop stewards (overwhelming- 

* ly Communist) will undoubt- 
edly let loose the midnight 
hags of fear, suspicion and dis- 

', trust. 

\ It would seem that we are 
moving irresistibly toward in- 
creased production with a 
.suorter working week. Already 
philosophers visualize a four- 
day working week in the fac- 
tories. If that proves true then 
organized leisure will become 
the biggest single industry in 
the country. 


London Seldom 
Looked So Radiant 


To turn to more pleasant 
things we are being invaded 
by air and sea to the gratifica- 
tion of all of us. There are so 
many Americans and Cana- 
dians here that we local resi- 
dents feel as if the island is 
being occupied by a friendly 
army from overseas. London 
' has seldom lookec so radiant, 
for you will be glad to know 
that there was a welcome rain 
fall that gave a fresh beauty 
to everything. 


The theatres are crowded, 
the hire car services are boom- 
ing, the House of Commons is 
playing to capacity business, 
the silence of the cricket fields 
is broken by the wild shout 
of “How’s that?”, the seaside 
lures the town dwellers to fish 


Probe Into - 
Alberta 


Liquor Laws 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON — The previncial 
government committee investiga- 
ting Alberta’s liquor laws will 
begin hearings June 18, inviting 
representation from the 160 Al- 
berta organizations which have 
submitted briefs suggesting 
changes in the regulations. 
The committee will probably 
sit at various points in the pro- 
vince, since briefs affe from wide- 
spread groups. Recommended 
changes in the Liquor Control 
Act will be made at next year’s 
legislative session. . 
Among’ groups’ submitting 
briefs are the Alberta Hotel As- 
sociation, various church and 
temperance organizations, motel 
and restaurant operators, local 
police and- RCMP. Those who 
favor more liberal liquor laws are 
expected to press for the estab- 
lishment of hotel and restaurant 
cocktail bars (the Liquor Control 
Board has recently permitted 
some hotels to broaden food ser- 
vices in beer rooms, play back- 
ground music, and stay open an- 
other 15 minutes at night); great- 
er supervision of beverage rooms 
to eliminate sales to minors; addi- 
tional outlets, such as liquor ser- 
vice on trains and airplanes in 


in advertising beer and liquor. 

Alberta’s Liquor Act, a revision 
of the original Act of 1924, has 
been in force since 1953. 

How and When 

Hours of sale are from 10 a.m. 
until 10.30 p.m., except Sunday, 
with sales forbidden to minors 
(under 21) or Indians. Hotels 
cannot set up any form of bar or 
cocktail lounge, and must have 
their premises inspected regular- 
ly by the Liquor Control’ Board. 
No mixed drinking is permitted 
in hotels in Calgary or Edmonton. 
Beer licenses in municipalities 
are limited to four for the first 
3,000 residents, and one for each 
additional 4,000 people. About 
417 hotels now hold licenses. In 
the 1954-55 fiscal year, 19 had 
them suspended, mostly for sell- 
ing to minors. 

The LCB operates 58 retail 
liquor stores throughout the pro- 
vince. Only other outlets are pri- 
vate clubs, which may obtain beer 
or liquor licenses on payment of 
a fee, depending on size. Last 
year, 78 clubs held beer licenses, 
22 had liquor licenses. 

LCB profits for the current 
year (to be paid into the pro- 
vincial treasury) are estimated 
at $15.5 millions, or about 7.5% 
of all provincial revenues. 

Nearly all the beer and ale sold 
in the province has been supplied 
by Alberta’s six breweries, opera- 
ting in Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Red Deer. Of the 13.5 
million gallons sold in the 54-55 
year, 100,000 gallons came from 
Eastern Canada, 7,000 gallons 
from Great Britain. The rest was 
home-brewed. 


TOWN OF BARRIE, Ont., new is- 
sue of $800,000 4%4% 1-to-20 year de- 
bentures has been sold to a syndicate 


of Real Estate. 
Out of town 


manage Real 


BRANTFORD 


Banish Property Management Worries 
Inerease Your Net Revenue 


Appoint Crown Trust Company as your 
Agent to carry the burden. This Company is 
thoroughly responsible and has had long 
experience in the management of all classes 


owners, women, those too 


busy or not wishing to be bothered, and 
others not having the necessary experience 


Estate have had satisfaction 


with our service. 

Reliable tenants are found, leases made, 
rents collected, fire insurance checked, 
municipal valuation watched. Statements of 
receipts and disbursements sent periodically. 


The productiveness of property depends in 
a large measure upon the care which it 
receives. Properties under our management 
are regularly inspected, and well maintained, : a 
though only necessary repairs are made. x 
Sometimes we are able to suggest improve- #3 
ments which will increase the net return. 

Properties are sold at best prevailing prices 
when owners so instruct. 

Why not discuss your Real Estate affairs 
with our representative and consider the 
benefits to be derived from our experienced 
management? 


MORE THAN 55 YEARS OF FRIENDLY, PERSONAL SERVICE 


Crown Trust 


COMPANY 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


LONDON WINDSOR 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


and chips and everything ex- 
tra, and the tourist agencies 
are producing an endless flood 
of specially routed tours on the 
Continent. 

And just to remind us that 
there are things of the spirit 


as well as the body the Buch- 
manite Moral Re-Armers have 
turned up in force at the Hip- 
podrome Theatre in Leicester 
Square. The first night of their 
musical show, “The Vanishing 
Island,” drew the town and 


proved a slick production all 
’round, But then there is no 
reason why the Devil should 
have all the tricks, The show 
was colorful and the music 
was excellent, 

There is still a latent hostili- 


the province; and more freedom 


OF course it isl Since the development of the wide range of Addressograph- 
Multigraph machines, repetitive writing is as dated as the bustle, yet an 


amazing amount of office time is still wasted this way. While production 


lines are already entering the age of automation, office methods survive 


that belong with the Gibson girls. 


Actually many businesses are finding greater office efficiency the key to a 


brighter profit picture. As competition grows keener, many executives are 


turning to A-M Systems to reduce office overhead, eliminate errors and bring 


clerical methods into the machine age. Let us show you the many ways that 


modern A-M methods can save time and money for your firm. Give us « 
eall or drop us a line... no obligation to you, naturally 


time with an A-M system 


= 


Production Machines for the Modern Office 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada Lid., 42 Hollinger Rd., Toronto 16 
Branches Throughout Gancda 
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These Turner Valley Pioneers 


Forged Shape Of New Industry 


Mark down Turner Valley as the founder of the Western Canada oil in- 


dustry.” Here was a 


field on which our oilmen developed their know-how, a 


field which provided the capital for further oil exploration and development. 
The 20th anniversary (June 16) of the discovery of Turner’s crude riches 


naturally brings back memories of such 


names as Brown, Bell, Dingman, 


Herron, and the part they played at various periods in field development. 


These pioneers achieved what they did without the assistance of a well- 
developed geophysical industry — and with equipment outmoded by today’s 
standards. Money was far from plentiful. 


Here is the history of Turner Valley and the achievements which led up 


to development of our western oil industry as we know it 


By GORDON M. GRANT 


Almost two thirds of Alberta’s 71-year oil 
and gas history is essentially the story of 
Turner Valley—the early industry “giant” 
which dominated attention from 1913 to as 
late as 1946. 

In retrospect it is logical that western oil 
history should largely be identified with 
Turner Valley. Gas seeps of the Valley 
attracted attention as early as 1911. They 
occurred in relatively settled country. They 
presented a challenge to thinking people and 
- begged the test of drilling. 

The date June 16, 1956, marks the 20th 
anniversary of the discovery of crude by 
the famed Turner Valley Royalties well in 
1936 to launch the Valley on its greatest 
period of prosperity. But earlier successes 
were perhaps equally important in the evo- 
lution of Canada’s great western oil industry. 

In the period of 1912-14 Turner Valley 
first became famous. The Dingman No. 1 
well of 1913-14 drilled by Calgary Petroleum 
Products (a predecessor to Royalite Oil Co.) 
gave results which captured the imagination 
of the public. Although all the early wells 
drilled to only shallow horizons above the 
limestone, produced oil in only small vol- 
ume along with gas, they caused a hysterical 
although short-lived “real estate’ boom. 

For the next 10 years, attention continued 
to be focused on Turner Valley with its 
shallow gas wells, despite the small capacity 
and low pressure. | 

The year 1924 brought the era of “wet gas” 
and production of rich naphtha as well as 
gas. Drilled deeper into the Madison lime- 
stone, Royalite No. 4 well became the talk 
of the country. A huge wave of further drill- 
ing was set in motion. More than 100 “wet 
gas” wells were drilled the next 12 years. 
The wells, drilled by the old cable-tool drill- 
ing rigs were produced mainly for naphtha 
recovery. 


Gas In Flames 


Gas from wells for which no market exist- 
ed would burn in flames which could be seen 
in Calgary 35 miles away. 

That the gas was wasted was unfortunate 
as valuable reservoir pressure was being 
exhausted which could have made a greater 
recovery of oil after crude was discovered. 
Adoption of conservation practices came 
slowly in Canada just as it did in the U.S. 
But conservation was one of the lessons the 
industry had to learn. 

Next came the crude oil era, by far the 
most important and significant. 

For years there had been speculation as 
to what might be found down the southwest 
flank of Turner Valley. Skeptics ..eld it 
would be water. A few realized there might 
be a substantial crude pool. There were 
some indications a pool did exist. 

It remained for R. A. Brown, who had 
studied the situation along with his son, 
R. A. Brown, Jr., to do something about it. 
An excerpt from a previously unpublished 
memorandum in Financial Post files pro- 
vides an interesting picture on the back- 
ground leading to the bringing in of Turner 
Valley Royalties No. 1 well as a substantial 
crude producer: 

“In spotting their discovery well, Turner 
Valley Royalties, Brown was acting on a 
geological hunch, not supported by the 
theory of any competent geologist. He want- 
ed money to put his hunch to the test and 

went to Imperial Oil. 

“*They were not a damned bit impressed 
with my geology,’ Brown, an _ electrical 
engineer, says, ‘and they had no right to 
be because I didn’t know a damned thing 
about it. But they gave me $25,000. I got 
another $30,000 from B-A who, with good 
reason, were as skeptical as Imperial. This 
gave me a start, and we brought in Turner 
Valley Royalties.’ ” 

Recognition of the significance of the 


Turner Valley Royalties well was quickly 
forthcoming. Hon. C. C. Ross, Alberta Min- 
ister of Lands & Mines termed the crude 
strike the most outstanding development in 
Alberta oil history. 


Dr. George S. Hume reported that engi- 
neers estimated that the new crude pool 
might yield as much as 250 million bbls. of 
crude oil. 


Financially, the $143,000 discovery well 
was a big success and brought a tremendous 
upsurge in Turner Valley drilling. From its 
completion as a 1,000-bbl. well on June 16, 
1936, to March 31, 1937, 243,282 bbls. of crude 
were turned out. With the light gravity 
crude worth $1.75 a barrel, returns amounted 
to $403,273 after allowance for line loss and 
other small incidentals. In other words, the 
well returned twice its cost in little over 
nine months. 


With its multitude of wells drilled by such 
companies as Royalite, Home Oil, Anglo 
Canadian (now merged in Canadian Oil 
Companies), Okalta, Pacific Petroleums, C. 
C. Cross & Co. royalty companies, etc., Turner 
Valley showed a rapid rise in production. 


Strangely enough, the emergence of lush 
crude resources at Turner Valley brought 
controversial questions which bear a strange 
similarity to some heard today. 


First of all the crude was 100% wonderful. 
A despatch of the time said that the Turner 
Valley Royalties crude could be mixed with 
the naphtha to: make gasoline, eliminating 
the need for imports. 


But as crude production rose, demand 
didn’t keep pace. By September, 1937, there 
was so much oil being produced that existing 
pipelines from Turner Valley to Calgary 
were inadequate to carry the product, and it 
Was a problem to market the gasoline when 
refined. 


Some independent operators fought early 
efforts to prorate the available market but 
later proration was recognized as the only 
sensible answer. 


-Then came: the pipeline controversy. A 
pipeline should be built to the head of the 
lakes to provide a market for all crude that 
could be produced, the pipeline enthusiasts 
held. But reserves were found to be too 
small to justify the huge expenditure of a 
pipeline and it awaited discovery of Leduc 
and Redwater for a pipeline to be built. 


Best Crude Grade 


But years later, in 1956, Turner Valley 
still rates as an important field with the 
best grade of crude of any large Canadian 
field, Daily production runs close to 4,500 
bbls. daily. In production of gas, Turner 
Valley is still the largest in the province. 
And there is a large production of byproduct 
sulphur. 


Over 120 million bbls. of crude have been 
turned out by Turner Valley wells to power 
western Canada industry. Turner Valley has 
played not only its part in developing today’s 
expanding oil industry but in developing 
such cities as Calgary and providing Canada 
with early recognition of Canada as a pro- 
ducer of oil. 


Turner Valley will indirectly be respons- 
ible for a large part of the “raw material” 
when western gas flows by pipeline to 
Eastern Canada. It was Turner Valley which 
spurred the search for crude in the foothills 
region of Alberta and ultimately led to dis- 
covery of the immense gas reserves of 
Pincher Greek. Pincher Creek will be the 
prime gas pipeline supplier. 

Turner Valley is today enjoying a vener- 
able old age. It is full of honors as Canada’s 
first oil field. It is fitting that the 20th 
anniversary of the discovery of crude on its 
western flank should be celebrated. 


A Cairn To Yesteryear... 


Wrought These Important Field Changes 


Dramatic Turner Valley 1936 Discovery | 


To 1925 1926 } 


927 1928 1929 1939 


Wells Went Deeper to Tap New Crude... 


EACH YEAR 


TOTAL DEPTH OF 61,574° 
WELLS COMPLETED 


Oilmen Pay Respects To Turner 
With Memorial Cairn, Hi-Jinks 


Next week (June 15, 16) Bala celebrations 
at both Turner Valley and Calgary will mark 
the 20th anniversary of the discovery of rich 
crude oil resources on the valley’s southwest 
flank. 

Main attraction at Turner Valley field will 
be Friday unveiling of a cairn to commemo- 


rate not only the 1936 Turner Valley Royal-_ 


ties discovery well but earlier wells which 
played a key part in development of the 
field. Displays and exhibits will tell the 
story. 

The cairn (at left), which takes the form 
of an 18-ft. oil derrick, is located at the main 
corner of Turner Valley town. Unveiling will 
take place in the afternoon, with a cavalcade 
of Calgary oilmen scheduled to arrive im- 
mediately after lunch. 

Following the unveiling there will be a 
tour of the famous wells of the Valley. The 
cairn itself stands within sight of Royalite’s 
first famous wells. 

Equal in importance to the unveiling of the 


Turner’s Output 


Turner All of 
Valley Canada 

(Barrels) (Barrels) 

1,287,319 1,500,374 
2,766,728 2,943,750 
6,691,138 6,966,084 
6,556,281 7,826,301 
9,830,343 10,123,904 
9.452.697 10,125,320 
8,326,314 10,099,404 
7,422,061 8,482,796 
6.371,572 7,585,555 
4,304,063 21,305,348 
3,775,369  .29,043,788 
db 3,410,080 47,615,534 
2,655,007 61,237,322 
2,137,907 96,080,345 
2,056,439 128,811,000 


memorial will be the Saturday banquet in 
Caigary’s Hotel, where Premier E. C. Man- 
ning, who is also Minister of Mines and Min- 
erals, will be guest speaker. The dinner will 
provide the formal setting for recognition of 
the oil pioneers. 


Visitors to Calgary will be sharply aware 
that something out of the usual is taking 
place. A supply firm queried on the cost of 
5,000 drillers’ hats for Calgarians was told 
that the firm would be glad to supply the 
hats gratis. 


So 5,000 employees of the oil industry will 
don fancy souvenir hats for the two-day 
celebration. The Palliser Hotel will also 
have an oil exhibit for the occasion. 


Western oil people have two special ob- 
jectives in marking the 20th anniversary 
of Turner Valley crude: 


1 To pay homage to those pioneers — 
* among them early Calgary businessmen 

still active in the oil industry—who made 

Turner Valley the first major oil field in 
the British Commonwealth. 

2? To tell the public how the oil industry 

* benefits the economy and contributes so 
greatly to the well-being of Canada as a 

whole and the western provinces in par- 
ticular. 

The business of organizing the Turner 
Valley celebration has been undertaken with 
characteristic energy by the western oil in- 
dustry. The Canadian Petroleum Associa- 
tion—largely a western body — has under- 
taken over-all co-ordination of arrange- 
ments. 

The general steering committee is headed 
by James H. Gray and members include D. P. 
Goodall, O. L. Torkelson and D. J. Young. 
Chairmen are Mr. Gray, cairn committee; 
A. G. Geddes, exhibits committee; R. A. 
Brown, Jr., dinner committee, and Tom 
Steele, publicity committee. 

Mr. Brown chairman of the Turner Valley 
dinner committee is the son of the late R. A. 
Brown, Sr., chief sponsor of the famed 
Turner Valley Royalties well. R. A. Brown, 
Jr., has been identified with Turner Valley 
developments ever since the 1936 discovery. 


How Today’s Oil Boom ‘Blew In’ Years 


30 


New Potential Over Horizons 


Dwarfs Today’s 


With current Western Canada oil output 


Crude Output 


400,000 bbis. 


daily— 
nearly 100 times current Turner Valley output — John Q. Public might be 
excused for thinking that our oil industry has come of age. 


But from what the experts 


tell us, bigger developments in Canadian oil 


are just over the horizon. Western oil, it seems, may still be in “knee pants.” 


Even our 400,000 bbls. of oil a day is only about half the oil we could 
) stra right now, granted adequate markets and marketing facilities, it is 
e 


ported. 
at an even faster pace. 


What do things look like for the future? 


arkets are growing, but our ability to produce oil is increasing 


Economists have taken a look 


as far as 25 years alead, their picture is optimistic. 


A survey of current western oil industry 
statistics indicates that Canada is still estab- 
lishing new records. 


More than $500 million is being spent on 
Canadian oil exploration and development 
this year, against 1955’s $487-million high. 

All drilling records have been going by 
the board this year despite not too favorable 
weather; the 1955 figure of 2,410 miles of 
hole should be exceeded by a substantial 
margin. 

Alberta crown oil rights have been ac- 
quired at an unprecented dollar rate this 
year serving to confirm high-level develop- 
ment intentions. A new top of $33.3 million 
was realized at a recent sale. 


With producibility — ability to turn out 
oil from existing wells — far exceeding pres- 
ently available markets, some downtrend in 
activity would not have been too surprising. 
But the profit incentive to the individual 
operator in developing lush Pembina acreage 
—or wildcatting for oil—has been such that 
past performance records are nevertheless 
being broken. 


Fortunately the long-term prospects for 
the western oil industry, as seen by compe- 
tent oil economists, are exceedingly bright. 
While no less than $3 billion was spent by 
the oil industry from 1946 to the end of 
1955, even more impressive figures are .- be 
expected for the future. 

In a brief to the Gordon Commission, Im- 
perial Oil forecast the future as far as 1980, 
predicted an intense multiplication of the 
demand for oil—and Canada’s ability to meet 
that need. Other authorities have made 
similar forecasts. Opinions appear pretty 
unanimous on the future. Predictions are 
down-to-earth estimates rather than the re- 
sults of starry-eyed crystal gazing. 


Imperial Oil’s Predictions 


Here are a few of the things Imperial ex- 
pects: 

—Allowing for vicissitudes along the way, 
Canada’s potential oil production may reach 
a million to 1.4 million bbls. a day by 1960 
and 2.8 million to 3.8 million bbls. a day 
by 1980. 

—Between 23 billion and 30 billion bbls. 
of oil may be found between now and 1980 
as against present proven reserves of three 
billion bbls. 

—Markets for Canadian crude will reach 

605,000 bbls. daily by the end of 1960 and 
two million bbls. daily by 1980. 

—A further $20 billion will be spent on 
exploration and development and other 
phases of oil activity by 1980. 

It is possible that even these figures may 
be on the low side. When Imperial Oil re- 
leased its estimates, President J. R. White 
had this to say: 

“If some of the figures in this forecast 
seem staggering to the more skeptical, I 
would remind them that today’s industrial 
picture would have seemed just as incredible 
25 years‘ago. I might add that in arriving 
at these estimates, whenever there was a 
choice between two figures, the smaller fig- 
ure was always preferred. As a result, lI 
believe that to whatever extent this forecast 
may err, its errors are on the conservative 
side, and the Canadian oil industry’s future 
could prove even greater than the predic- 
tions here indicate.” 

Unlike the U.S. which must look forward 
to a role of an importer of oil, Canada’s only 
present worry is that export markets will 
be sufficiently large to absorb the oil this 
country will be able to produce. 

Oil will be a key factor in the further 
improvement of Canadian prosperity. The 
immediate direct expenditures of the oil in- 


dustry in Western Canada spell a growing 
level of prosperity for the Prairies, British 
Columbia and probably the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories as well. 

There has been unmistakable evidence that 
there has been a northward trend to oil dis- 
coveries in Alberta. The favorable area to 
be tested is great indeed. 


Aside from the immediate effect of ex- 
penditures by the oil industry in western 
Canada, oil-industry expansion will be re- 
flected in the prosperity and standard of 
living of almost every part of Canada. Extra 
dollars from oil exports will mean extra 
dollars for imports. Just about everyone 
therefore has a stake in the welfare of the 
western oil ‘business. 


The Alberta Government.itself has realized 
close to $500 million from oil, and itt is 
apparently unique in government annals in 
that its cash reserves now exceed its debt. 
As western oil gets closer to the pay-off 
stage, the expectation is that the Federal 
Government, and the taxpayer, will stand to 
benefit to an increasing degree. ° 


It was recently estimated that the value of 
pipelines on the drawing boards and under 
construction totals $595 million which gives 
an idea of the immediate forward-looking 
picture provided for the industry. 


Actually, marketing of gas is probably 
just as important as increased marketing 
of crude at this juncture. The solution of 
the gas-marketing problem through new 
eastward-trading pipelines would be of great 
assistance to the oil producer who is usually 
a gas producer as well. 


If the Federal Power Commission “dances 
the Tennessee Waltz” and agrees to mar- 
keting of Canadian gas in the eastern U.S., 
then the transCanada pipeline will likely 
cause a decided spurt in exploratory and de- 
velopment drilling along its route. 


To assure the vast capital required for 
establishment of Canada’s future potential 
as a great oil producer, a favorable climate 
is regarded as a first essential by those in 
the oil industry. 


There have been suggestions that Canada 
might do well to consider her present tax- 
ation policies to assure that investment in oil 
is equally as attractive to Canadians as to 
our friends south of the line. 

At the same time, the very size of our 
capital requirements is such that the country 
can’t be too concerned about the nationality 
of the dollar which helps our expansion 
along. It has been estimated that close to 
$20 billion of new capital will be needed over 
the next 25 years. 

Imperial’s president sees between $14 bil- 
lion and $19 billion needed for exploration 
and development, and $3 billion to $4 billion 
for other purposes. President Beringer of 
B-A Oil sees $10 billion as a minimum for 
primary development alone. 

There is no indication that our petroleum 
industry has anything to fear from atomic 
energy or any other new sources of power. 

Over-all demands for energy are expected 
to be 2-3% times present requirements in 
the next 25 years. Petroleum’s share of that 
energy would rise from a present 48% to 
somewhere between Imperial’s estimate of 
62% and British American’s estimate of 71%. 

It is abundantly clear that all the petro- 
leum industry’s problems aren’t going to be 
solved at once.’ The problem of adequate 
markets may be with us for another decade 
or two. 

But the over-all picture is bright. It’s just 
a case of applying the best available tech- 
niques to development of our resources — 
and attracting the capital so those techniques 
can be applied. 


--- Signpost To Great Oil Growth 
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On the occasion of the 20th anniver- 
sary of Turner Valley, The Financial Post 
asked leading Canadian oil men what they 
saw for Canada’s western oil industry in 


the next 20 years. 


A uniform note of optimism was 


sounded. 


Replies published in detail in these 
columns represent well-informed opinion 
on the future of oil in Canada. 


J. R. WHITE, president, Im- 
perial Oil Ltd. 

Any forecast made today is 
almost sure to be wide of the 
mark by 1976, but if I had to 
predict I would look for at 
least a four-fold increase in 
western oil production and re- 
serves in the next 20 years, to- 
gether with an extension of 
known fields to a much wider 
area as a result of the oil de- 
velopment. The changes above 
ground will be even more 
noteworthy. 

Strong financial conditions 
will continue and will be re- 
flected in transportation, edu- 
cation and other basic facili- 
ties. 

I would expect to find a sev- 
eral-fold increase in manufac- 
turing industry, much or about 
all of it associated with petro- 
leum and natura! gas. 

Average incomes the 
prairies will quite possibly be 
a notch or two above the na- 
tional average, reflecting the 
growing stability and diversity 
of the prairie economy. 

While these conclusions may 
appear optimistic, I would not 
be at all surprised to find that 
they prove to be a fairly con- 
servative extension of the im- 
provements which have al- 
ready taken place. 


W. M. B. ASH, president, Shell 
Oil of Canada 

I think while Canadian- ‘oil 
industry has recently faced 
and to some extent still faces 
problem of finding markets for 
its petroleum production, both 
oil and gas, this is a condition 
which will rapidly decrease in 
coming years. In fact over the 
20 years of your inquiry the 
shoe will be on the other foot 
and our prublem will be to 
produce petroleum’s share of 
the tremendous world require- 
ments of energy. 

There is no doubt petroleum 
will be predominant contribu- 
tor to the world’s, particularly 
western hemisphere’s, and 
above all North American 
energy requirements in next 
20 years. 

The free world’s effective 
consumption of energy has in- 
creased by 135% since 1920 
and since 1938 alone it has in- 
creased by 80%. But the con- 
sumption of petroleum and 
natural gas has_ increased 


faster still raising their joint 
contribution to the total effec- 
tive consumption of all forms 
of energy from about one 
seventh in 1920 to more than 
half last year. 

Meanwhile the contribution 
of coal has fallen from about 


five sixths in 1920 to less ‘than ° 


half today. Over the same 
period hydro-electricity has 
raised its share from 3% to 7%. 

The big growth of energy 
requirements expected over 
the next 20 years or so will 
have to be met primarily by 
petroleum. 

Although nuclear power is 
undoubtedly the world’s main 
future source of energy its 
contribution over the next two 
decades is likely to be only 
small in relation to that of the 
present established sources. 

In the last quarter of this 
century if the world’s pro- 
duction of energy continues to 
grow at a rate of 3% a year 
after 1975 total energy output 
by 2,000 would be almost four 
times the present level. 

Even a very rapid increase 
in the production of nuclear 
power from 1975 onward such 
as would raise its contribution 
to total energy supplies to one 
third by 2,000 would still imply 
the necessity under these as- 
sumptions for a four-fold in- 
crease in oil production over 
today’s level by the end of the 
century. Today the Yalance of 
power in terms of petroleum 
reserves has passed from the 
western to the eastern hemi- 
sphere. In these circumstances 
Canadian oil and gas are of 
particular strategic impor- 
tance. 


S. C. NICKLE, president, Ang- 
lo American Exploration 
Twenty years from now 
Canada will be producing two 
million barrels of oil daily. At 
least 5 billion cu. ft. of gas 
daily. Discovery of oil re- 
serves will exceed 20 billion 
bbls. and gas will exceed 20 
trillion cu. ft. 


Practically all capital gen- 
erated in this progress will be 
reinvested in the industry but 
it will still be necessary to 
bring in all foreign capital 
possible to achieve this. Our 
government should take all the 
steps possible to encourage 


Canadian capital to participate 
to the fullest extent. 

Various kindred industries 
will have been established in 
Canada’ such as petrochemical, 
etc. 

But greatest of all these de- 
velopments will be the oppor- 
tunity for young Canadians to 
participate in the growth of 
these industries. The experi- 
ence and training that will be 
available to them will be 
greater than in any other part 
of this world. We who: are 
here must have the full reali- 
zation of the responsibilities 
placed upon us in developing 
the youth of Canada to take 
advantage of this situation. In 
20 years there will be in ex- 
cess of 1.5 million people en- 
gaged in these industries. Op- 
portunity awaits these young 
Canadians—encourage them to 
prepare. 


R. C. BROWN, president, Hud- 
son’s Bay Oil & Gas Co. 

Supply and markets plus the 
brains and the money neces- 
sary to bring the two together, 
are the whole components of 
healthy growth and these are 

,certainly present in Western 
Canada’s oil industry. 

For supply we have every 
reason to believe that many 
times more oil and gas will be 
found in Western Canada dur- 
ing the next 20 years than has 
been found here in the past 
20 years. 

For markets—the industry 
has aggressively moved its 
surplus oil to any market it 
could economically reach and 
I predict that as productive 
capacity increases new pipe 
lines and the extensions to 
existing lines will expand our 
area of economic competition 
both in Canada and the United 
States. Eventually surplus nat- 
ural gas must be sold on the 
same orderly economic prin- 
ciples. 

Crude oil prices have lagged 
behind in the general economic 
picture and there are excellent 
chances that some part of the 
long overdue price increase 
may come before the end of 
the year. 

Research improvements in 
technical phases of exploration; 
development, and production 
and major developments in 
the petrol chemical field, are 
firmly in future picture. 


A. W. NAUSS, president, Scur- 
ry Oils Ltd. 

Canada’s need for energy 
has been growing at an accel- 
erating rate. This energy dur- 
ing the next 20 years wiil be 
partly supplied by nuclear re- 
actions. However, an even 
greater percentage than now 
will be supplied by petroleum 
and natural gas. Canada’s oil 
requirements will triple. These 
requirements will be met 
largely by Canadian produc- 
tion, and reserves will increase 
as a result of greater explora- 


“oil-bankers”, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Canada’s “Oil Bank” 


s 


oil and gas industry 


Throughout the important oil and natural gas centres of Alberta, 
branches of Canada’s “Oil Bank” offer exceptional services geared 
to the special needs of the industry. 


At Calgary, an Oil and Gas Department, manned by a group 
of experienced facilitates and coordinates the 


special banking services required by oil and gas men. 


If you would like information on our unique Special Bulletin 
Service, with bulletin titles and other useful information, write 
our Oil and Gas Dept., 411—8th Avenue W., Calgary. 
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ASSETS EXCEED 31% BILLION DOLLARS 
MORE THAN 860 BRANCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Oil Men Look Ahead Years 


tory efforts stimulated by ex- 
panding markets. 

The greatest increases will 
be seen in the natural gas in- 
dustry which is just getting 
under way in Canada. The new 
pipeline outlets will cause re- 
newed drilling efforts ip gas 
fields. 

This will result in expand- 
ing gas reserves far in excess 
of market requirements and 
will put pressure on the seek- 
ing of markets in population 
centres located farther and 
farther from the supply source. 

Since larger volumes of gas 
will be transported, the cost 
per mcf will decrease and it 
will be possible to transport 
the gas to more distant com- 
munities. 


Unusual expansion is the | 


prospect for the petroleum in- 
dustry in Canada. The amount 
of oil and gas present, but not 
yet discovered, under Western 
Canadian soil, is vastly in ex- 
cess of that needed in such 
expansion. 


GEORGE H. SELLERS, og 
os Bailey Selburn & 
as 
Twenty years ago the dis- 
, covery of oil at Turner Valley 
substantiated geological belief 
that oil was present in the 
huge basin of sedimentary 
deposits in Western and North- 
western Canada. 


While a decade before any : 


major discoveries were made 
at Leduc, Redwater, etc., it 
now seems certain that ulti- 
mate reserves of oil and gas 
will surpass the prolific fields 
in Texas, and production 20 
years from now will be in ex- 
cess of 1,600,000 bbls. per day 
exceeding present records 
fourfold. 

Huge reserves, such as Pem- 
bina’s billion barrels plus, 
added to our other major 
fields, require markets. Pipe- 
lines to east, west and south 
now exist, and the area we 
serve will continue to grow 
with our ability to deliver. 


@ Ultimately our tremendous 


energy potential in the form of 
gas will also add to the nation- 
al and international welfare 
despite the many obstructions 
placed before this industry by 
perhaps well-meaning but 
short-sighted individuals. 

Growing auxiliary industries, 
construction, petro-chemicals, 
manufacturing, heat and power 
are before us in Canada in a 
very major way. 

We are fortunate to be the 
possessers of this source of 
natural wealth so important to 
our industrial expansion and 
so important to the security of 
North America. 


GEORGE L. McMAHON, presi- 
dent, Pacific Petroleums Ltd. 
When one reflects on what 

has been _ accomplished in 
Canadian oil and gas develop- 
ment during the past nine y 
(since the Leduc discovery) itis 
evident that these developments 
do no more than merely indicate 
the tremendous growth which 
will take place in the oil and 
gas industry in Canada during 
the next 20 years. 

That part of the sedimentary 
basin in Canada is so large and 
the exploration work done to 
date so comparatively small 
that it would indeed be incon- 
ceivable that all or even a very 
small percentage of the oil and 
gas had already been found. 

In view of this I think that 
the outstanding trends in west- 
ern Canada’s oil and gas deve- 
lopment during the next 20 
years will be: 

1, The construction of more 
and larger pipelines to trans- 
port oil and gas to available 
markets both in Canada and the 
United States, 

2. We have already seen the 
beginning of the petrochemical 
industry and as new oil and gas 
reserves are found we are bound 
to see a big expansion in this 
phase of the industry. Many 
more uses are being found for 
the byproducts of raw gas and 
as further gas lines are built 
and the gas stripped before 
transmission the basis for a big 
expansion is very clear indeed. 

3. Development of the north- 
land of western Canada through 
the reaching out of exploration 
of the oil industry into these 
remote parts and we can al- 
ready see a very large growth 
in population in the areas 
directly resulting from the ex- 
ploration and development of 
new fields far distant from the 
presently established centers 
such as Calgary and Edmonton, 


L. W. LEE, exec, vice-presi- 
dent & "general manager, 
Husky Oil & Refining Ltd. 
The next 20 years will see a 

lessening of western Canada 

crude marketing problems. The 
southern Ontario market should 
increase substantially. The 

United States market wil] be 

cultivated to a greater extent 

as crude production expands. 

The major emphasis will be 
on the Great Lakes region and 
the west coast. 

Some tanker shipments of 
Alberta crude have begun al- 
ready from Trans - Mountain 
pipeline terminal, As pipe lines 
are amortized, extension to 
larger volume markets wil] be 
possible, Crude markets on west 
coast will become more import- 
ant, 

More emphasis will be placed 
on drilling in the Alberta foot- 
hills belt and wells will be 
drilled deeper. 

Natural gas production will 

(Continued on page #7) 


equip- 
ment... skilled personnel with = 
. a solid background of exper- 
ience in drilling under Cana- 4 
dian conditions. This combina- 
tion helped General Petrol- 
eums of Canada Limited ac- | 
count for 10 per cent of the total 
footage drilled in Western 
Canada during the pact 
twelve months. 


ATLASITE IS WIDELY USED IN THE 
LARGEST OIL REFINERIES IN CANADA 


ATLASITE is a rugged insulation with a temperature limit that is conservatively 
placed at 850° F. It can be easily removed and re-applied without damage. Basically 

it is Amosite fibre which is peculiarly well suited to give maximum insulation. Atlasite 
is also widely used throughout Canadian Industrial Plants. Pipe, block and sheet forms 
in standard sizes and thicknesses and to order in any special sizes required. 


Atlasite is a worthy companion to Atlas 
Newall’s 85% Magnesia and 
Newall’s Newtempheit. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


increase greatly as marketing 
problems are settled and the 
U.S. looks to Canada for supply. 
American investment in Can- 
adian petroleum industry will 
continue high as the U.S. be- 
comes more dependent on Can- 
adian crude and gas. Proper tax 
tijustments would invite more 
participation by Canadians. 


M. S. BERINGER, President, 
British American Oil Co. 
Just as the outstanding char- 

acteristic of the oil industry in 
the past has been the spirit of 
venture and positive approach 
to meeting problems and a pol- 
icy of continuous planning, 
this will be true in the decades 
ahead. With such dramatic re- 
wards in the past as the Turner 
Valley discovery, similar re- 
wards can be anticipated in the 
next two decades. 

Because Western Canada is a 
great treasure house of energy 
for the entire nation, develop- 
ment there will be directly re- 
lated to the wonderful growth 
factors determining Canada’s 
future expansion. By 1976 our 
population will be approxi- 
mately 26 millions, living in 6.5 
million dwellings, driving more 
than 9.8 million motor vehiclés 
or nearly 2% times our pres- 
ent number. By 1976 Canada’s 
energy requirements will be 
§,900 trillion bty’s, which is 
more than twice today’s needs, 
and petroleum and natural gas 
will be supplying over 68%. 

Even excluding any exports 
of natural gas, which could 
quite be material, th: demand 
for natural gas for Canadian 
consumption by 1976 will be 
385 billion cubic feet. 

Canadian requirements for 
liquid petroleum, which will 
increasingly stimulate the hunt 
for more crude and further in- 
crease production, will be more 
than 625 million barrels, almost 
three times what it was last 
year. 

Nor must we forget that 
Western Canada’s petroleum 
will play an important role in 
supplying the petrochemical 
industry, located in the west 
itself or in other parts of Can- 
ada. With the ever-increasing 
number of synthetics having a 
petroleum base, as well as the 
availability of byproducts in 
natural gas such as sulphur in 
large quantities, it is estimated 
that the industry will grow at 
an annual rate in the area of 
15%. 

It has been estimated that 
investment in the West of $10 
billions would be required as a 
minimum over the next 25 
years for exploration and de- 
velopment alone, and Western 
Canada would be the great re- 
eipient of this. 

In addition, the next two dec- 


ades will see vast sums spent 
in the West for the construc- 
tion of refineries, transporta- 
tion and marketing facilities. 


CODY R. SPENCER, president, 
Genera] Petroleums of Can- 
ada. 

At the zenith of development 
drilling in Turner Valley about 
34 rigs were operating in west- 
ern Canada. This figure was re- 
duced somewhat prior to the 
Leduc Devonian discovery in 
1947 but has since increased to 
about 179 rigs. , 

Since -Leduc, rapid strides 
have been made to streamline 
equipment and techniques until 
today Canadian drilling opera- 
tions are considered as efficient 
under their particular condi- 
tions, as any in the world. Dur- 
ing this period there has been 
a transition of rigs from practi- 
cally 100% steam power to 
100% gas diesel with depths 
ranging from the smallest to 
medium large. 

Due to the depths of sedimen- 
tary beds, drilling contractors 
have no doubts but that the 
largest rigs manufactured will 
be required here within a de- 
cade. 

Presently, potential crude 
production is about 700,000 bbls. 
daily while market allowable is 
approximately 400,000 bbls. 
daily which represents about 
62% of Canadian consumption, 

Long range projections indi- 
cate Canadian crude sales will 
double in a decade and increase 
another 50% in 20 years. 

Drilling contractors in antici- 
pation of these projections and 
the expected export of gas and 
petrochemical expansion, are 
steadily adding rigs while the 
majority have also embarked on 
personnel training programs 
with a view to steadily increas- 
ing drilling depths. 


D. M. MORRISON, president, 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line 
Co, 
Twenty years ago it was com- 

mon talk in the oil industry that 

a gallon of gasoline purchased 

for 20 cents at the pump con- 

tained components worth. $20 to 
$30 at the drug store. 

The figur s have changed, but 
the sense of the comment is still 
valid and serves to emphasize 
that gasoline components and 
the petrochemicals now asso- 
ciated with gasoline manufac- 
ture have assumed such value 
that it becomes more and more 
difficult to justify the burning of 
petroleum hydrocarbons for 
energy alone. 

This is indicative of the 
trend in the petroleum and 
petrochemical industries and the 
pace of research and develop- 
ment along these lines will re- 
quire enormous expansion in 
petroleum refining, petrochemi- 


The original gas seepage site which led to interest in 


Turner Valley developing in 1911. A “scrubbing plant” 
was located on the property in 1921 and operated by 
Royalite Oil Co, Capacity: 45 million cu, ft. of gas daily. 


cal manufacturing and engine 
development. 

In western Canada, new oil 
and gas discoveries and some 
development of the great Atha- 
baska tar sands will undoubted- 
ly occur, Prairie oil will prob- 
ably move into Quebec and also 
flow westward in _ increasing 
volume to B.C., and the USS. 
Pacific northwest, which is now 
becoming a major refining area. 
After refinery construction will 
undoubtedly come petrochemi- 
cals and rapid general industria- 
lization, 

Probably the greatest develop- 
ment of all in the next 20 years 
will be the general opening up 
of the great Canadian north and 
in view of the present nation- 
wide interest it is to-be assumed 
that Canadian participation in 
such development will be 
greatly enhanced. In this de- 
velopment the pipeline industry 


in transportatton. 


N. W. NICHOLS, vice-president, 
Great Plains Development Co, 
of Canada 
Turner Valley is unique. For 

many years it was Western 

Canada’s only major oilfield, the 

largest in the British Common- 

wealth, It provided our incen- 

tives to keep looking during a 

period of over 10 years until the 

industry was rewarded with 

Leduc, Redwater, Pembina and 

others, 

In the future, Western Canada 
will provide many further dis- 
coveries of oil and gas of im- 
portance. The deeper basin 
areas and mountain foothills 
will receive increasing explora- 
tory emphasis and shallower 
areas will continue to supply an 
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1952—Pipeline and distribution systems built in 
Brock and Kindersley 


ALt MOURS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1953—A 101-mile pipeline constructed and gas 
service instituted in Saskatoon, Delisle and 


Rosetown as well as the villages of Nether- 
. hill and Coleville 


1954—Brock and Coleville gas field tied together 
with a 30-mile pipeline. The villages of 
Zealandia, Harris, Tessier, and Vanscoy 
receive gas from the Brock-Saskatoon line 


1955—Pipeline built from Coleville to Saskatoon 
and from Saskatoon to Prince Albert. Gas 
service started in Prince Albert early in 
fall. Villages of D'Arcy, Fiske and McGee 
get service from Brock-Saskatoon pipeline. 


© 1955—Pipeline built from Success field to Swift 
Current 20 miles away 


e 1956—Natural gas service for Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Swift Current, Humboldt, Eston 
and several other communities 


PLUS . . . 120-mile pipeline from Success 
field to Moose Jaw. 


NOW SERVING 
NEARLY 
14,000 

NATURAL GAS 

CUSTOMERS 


will certainly play a major role © 


| 


important share of new reserves. 

Continuing rising costs in the 
economy, combined with in- 
creased long-term demand and 
ultimate decline of competi- 
tively available supplies, will 
keep crude oil and gas prices 
firm to upward in trend, 

Present oi] and gas transmis- 
sion lines will require continu- 
ing capacity expansion and new 
competitive outlets. 

Increasing Canadi.o demand 
plus U.S. midwest and Pacific 
demand will serve to minimize 
any undue proration restriction 
of oil production. 

As Canada’s domestic require- 
ments increase at a substantial 
rate, refinery and marketing 
capacities must increase and 
they will be subject to constant 
modernization under more com- 
petitive conditions. 

Expansion is anticipated in all 
phases in the long-term direc- 
tion of North America’s largest 
relatively unexplored potential 
oil and gas area; 


J. P, GALLAGHER, president, 
Dome Exploration (Western) 
During the next 20-year peri- 

od we at Dome join with others 
in the industry in anticipating a 
rapid growth in Canadian oil 
and gas reserves, and in the pro- 
duction and consumption of pet- 
roleum products. This expansion 
will undoubtedly be accompa- 
nied by the development of vari- 
ous secondary industries using 
petroleum products as their raw 
material. 

In addition the ever-widening 
search for oil and gas fields 
should help to open up inac- 
cessible’ areas for agricultural 
settlement. 

Despite the tremendously rich 
oilfields of the Middle East and 
other parts of the world, we feel 
that Canada will receive a more 
than proportionate share of in- 
ternational risk capita] in the 
development of its petroleum re- 
sources, due to its strategic lo- 
cation in. a politically stable 
country. 

We hope that this internation- 
al faith in Canada will be shared 
by our people and result in a 
greater Canadian equity partici- 
pation in our industry, 


L, F. FRANTZ, president, West- 
ern Naco Petroleums Ltd, 
With the 20th anniversary of 

the Turner, Valley oil discovery 
approaching, Western Canada’s 
oil industry is reaching matur- 
ity. The industry’s most prolific 
years are ahead. 

Western Canada has gained 
technical oil and gas “know 
how” during the past two de- 
cades. Along with that know- 
ledge and probable further ad- 
vances in scientific methods of 
searching for oi] and gas, I be- 
lieve that exploration and the 
discovery of oil and gas reserves 
during the next 20 years will 
dwarf the previous drillings and 
finding rates. 

The search for markets for 
our hydrocarbons will probably 
be the most significant role 
played by the petroleum indus- 
try in the future. Although 
Canada’s demand for petroleum 
will continue to grow city by 
city, refinery expansion will 
likely be slower than during the 
past nine years. 

A realistic look at the future 
indicates that Canada’s largest 
crude oil markets will be in the 
United States, where crude de- 
mand is expected to nearly 
double in the next 20 years. The 
United States will look to Can- 
ada for additional importation 
of crude oil supplies and we 
shall look to the United States 
fot an increasing economic 
market of our surplus petro- 
leum. 

Pipelining, now in its infancy 
in Canada, should reach ma- 
turity during the next 20 years. 


G. L. KNOX, chairman, Cana- 


dian Petroleum Association. 

Provided favorable conditions 
for investment are continued 
present half-billion dollar a year 
investment rate in the oil indus- 
try will be maintained or in- 
creased for the next two decades. 
This assumes utilization of in- 
vestment capital from numerous 
foreign sources in addition to 
Canadian funds. 


A number of favorable effects 


will result from this large in- 


vestment. Active exploration for 


oi] will extend over a larger 
area than at present and vill 
(Continued on page 29) 


TO SERVE 


WESTERN 


Industry ... energy ... progress, the natural advance of a 
vibrant Canadian economy. The dramatic symbol of the 
ROYALITE Kamloops Refinery (B.C.), stands to illustrate the 
rapid expansion of the ROYALITE OIL COMPANY facilities in 
Western Canada. Commerce and Industry depend on oil, and 
the modern ROYALITE refineries and plants in Alberta, British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan, supply Western Canada with 
° | petroleum products. of every description. The orange-and- 
turquoise ROYALITE trade mark is a symbol of progress, the 
ever expanding mark of quality petroleum products. 


CANADA 


ROVALITE 


~ 


Canada’s first “big inch” natural gas pipeline 

is now being built by Westcoast Transmission 
Company from the prolifie gas fields of northwestern 
Alberta and northeastern British Columbia. 


The years 1956 and 1957 will see this 650-mile 

pipeline stretch down through B.C. to 

Vancouver and the U.S. Border bringing a new and 
important fuel and energy source to eagerly 

waiting markets. 

This picture shows part of pipeline “spread” 

in operation in British Columbia with the crew coating and 
wrapping the 30-inch steel pipe prior to ditching it. 


There are over 1000 Canadians employed in the construction 
of the line. By mid-summer, when the operation 
is in full swing, the number is expected to increase to 2000. 
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Calgarians who were identified with Turner Valley history right from the start will 
recognize these two gentlemen. They are Hovis and Brown, pioneer drillers, who 
completed the Dingman discovery well in 1913. 


Steel headframes such as this have now disappeared 
from Turner Valley horizons. After a well is completed, 
only a small amount of control equipment, known to 


the industry as a “Christmas tree” is needed to produce flows. 


zation or sand fracturing can be used to 


a well. If a well runs into trouble, advanced fishing 
techniques are available for recovering lost tools, Acidi- 


Above is a view of our well-equipped Petroleum and Natural Gas D t t, Calgary 
where complete up-to-the-minute records of Canada’s oil development a —e , 


AS A SERVICE 
TO THE OIL INDUSTRY .. . 


To afford the convenience of “on-the-spot” banking services to the oil and 
natural gas industry, The Canadian Bank of Commerce maintains more 
than 160 branches in the sedimentary basin of Western Canada. 
Fach of these branches is backed by the specialized skill of our Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Department at Calgary. This Department constantly 
follows and analyzes current exploration and development. Its extensive 
map coverage, technical data and statistical records are at your service. 
For maps and other information, write to: C. H. 
Munro, Manager, Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Department, 309 - 8th Avenue West, Calgary. 
(fhis Bank does not advise on the merits of oil or mining securities) 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


MORE THAN 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


ALCO OFFICES AT NEW YORK @ SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES @ PORTLAND, OREGON @ SEATTLE — RESIDENT REP 
| RESENTATIVE, CHICAGO @ LONDON, ENG., AND THE BRITISH west INDIES 


step up oil 


This is the type of headframe used to drill the Turner 
Valley discovery well of A, W. Dingman and Calgary 
Petroleums Products back in 1913, The headframe was 
“wooden and drilling only tapped horizons above the 


Di 


Though it has been a centre 
of keen interest ever since 1914, 
the Turner Valley did not be- 
come Canada’s premier petro- 
leum field until 1923, For many 
years the Alberta oil fraternity, 
encountered unique difficulties; 
were intimately acquainted with 
adversity. Their persistence does 
honor to their courage. 


The Turner Valley in its 

earlier years was _ variously 
called the Sheep Creek or 
Black Diamond field. Seepages 
of gas on the banks of Sheep 
Creek first excited the interest 
of oil seekers in 1911 and led 
the late Mr. Dingman and his 
associates to acquire leases and 
begin drilling operations. 
* Their initial well, the Calgary 
Petroleum Products No, 1, was 
spudded in on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1913, and completed at a 
depth of 2,718 ft. in the follow- 
ing May, with a production of 
a million and a half cubic feet 
of gas and a few barrels of oil 
daily. The second well was 
hardly so successful, making 
only half-a-million cubic feet of 
gas at 3,000 ft. depth. 

The return the investors re- 
ceived for their hysterical re- 
sponse to the high-pressure 
salesmanship which capitalized 
on Dingman’s’ success was 
meagre. The net result was that 
by 1920 Turner Valley had nine 
wells scattered over an area 
three miles long and one mile 
wide, each with showings of oil 
and gas to a greater or lesser 
extent, and five partially drilled 
wells which had run into diffi- 
culty or lacked sufficient funds 
for completion, 

Meanwhile the Calgary Petro- 
leum Products had started a 
third well and at a cost of $50,- 
000 had constructed an absorp- 
tion plant capable of treating 
three million cubic feet of gas 
for the recovery of 400 to. 600 
gallons of casinghead daily. Mis- 
fortune dogged their efforts; in 
October 1920 this plant was de- 
stroyed by fire, 


Two Eras Drilling 


June 9, 1956 
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TURNER HISTORY | 


neman Started It in*13 
Brown Found Crude in ’36 


Lacking sufficient funds to 
make a new start, C.P.P. sought 
outside assistance and the Roy- 
alite Oil Co, was formed to take 
over their assets, consisting of 
4,820 acres of leases, two com- 
pleted wells and one drilling 
well. The latter was brought in- 
to production in August 1921 
with a capacity of 375,000 cubic 
feet of gas daily. 


The idea persisted that the 
wet gas and light crude oil, 
found in the Turner Valley 
wells, were derived from some 
major pool lying at greater 
depth, and in September 1922 
the Royalite Company spudded 
in their No. 4 well, designed to 
be a deep test of the underlying 
strata, 


The completion of this well, in 
October 1924, ushered in the 
second phase of Turner Valley 
development, albeit in a rather 
unexpected manner. 


A tremendous flow of gas, 
saturated with 73-degree gravity 
naphtha apparently came from 
Madison, After a spectacular 
fire, No. 4 was put on produc- 
tion and yielded as much as 600 
barrels of naphtha daily. 


As time went on, the produc- 
tive limits of the field were 
gradually extended, particularly 
to the south, The Merland 
well was the first to bring 


Mobiloil Woodley 
Get New Oil Field 


REGINA—tThe Verlo Field, a 
new oil field near the Fosterton 
Field in south-western Sas- 
katchewan, has just been estab- 
lished. This was an announce- 
ment made by provincial min- 
eral research minister J. H. 
Brockelbank.- 


An application to establish the 
field was submitted to the de- 
partment by the Mobiloil Wood- 
ley Southern Group after its re- 
cent oil discovery in the area, 


Madison which proved the main producer, Little was 
known of the science of logging wells and early opera- 
tors naturally had a greater share of “troubles” than 
drillers today, 


CENTRAL LEDUC OILS 
LIMITED 


DEL RIO PRODUCERS 
LTD. 


CENTRAL LEDUC DRILLING 
CO. LIMITED 


, Head Offices 


224 Ninth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 


Here is “Ted” Rick, Turner Valley driller, using rotary drilling equipment rather 
than the cable tool equipment with which most earlier wells were drilled, Drilling is 
big business in the West today with thousands of miles of drill holes completed a year. 


the south end of the _ val- 
ley into prominence and the 
Highwood-Sarcee well, complet- 
ed in 1934, added considerably 
to the proven acreage, which 
comprised an area approximate- 
ly 14 miles long by one mile in 
width. 

The year 1930 saw a record 


number of wells completed and 
in the same year production pas- 
sed the million-barrel mark, 

Just as Royalite No. 4 in 1924 
ushered in a new era in Turner 
Valley development, so the 
Turner Valley Royalties well, 
completed in the summer of 
1936, began what might be 
termed the third chapter in the 
story of the field, and suggested 
startling possibilities as to its 
future, 

Drilled on the west flank of 
the structure, and toward its 
southern extremity, Turner Val- 
ley Royalties entered the lime- 
stone at 6,396 ft. and, after drill- 
ing some 400 ft. in that forma- 
tion, encountered a 700-barrels- 
daily flow of high gravity crude 
oil. 

The next December the Foun- 
dation wel], located about a mile 
and a half further south, en- 


countered the limestone at 6,020 
ft. and secured substantial pro- 
duction, 

“Undoubtedly the recent de- 
velopments in the Turner Valley 
are of great economic impor- 
tance and everyone in the Ca- 
nadian oil industry rejoices that 
at last, after so many years of 
disappointing effort, a valuable 
pool of oil has been discovered, 
Everyone will be in agreement 
as to the importance of an order- 
ly development so as to conserve 
a precious national resource and 
to promote the best interest of 
producer and consumer. 

“The Turner Valley has enter- 
ed the third and most important 
stage of its adventurous career, 
If it be not unmindful of the 
errors of its youth, it may reas- 
onably hope for a profitable fu- 
ture.” That was what a publica- 
tion of the period had to say. 
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Looking Ahead 


(Continued from page 27) 
discover oil and gas reserves 
during the next 20 years several 
times as large as the presently 
known proven reserves. 

- Oil production will at least 
triple and gas production will 
increase many times, 

Canada wil] become a net ex- 
porter of both oils and gas with 
resulting favorable effects on 
the nation’s economy, 

Pipelines will deliver oil and 
gas to the bulk of the cities in 
continental Canada. Processing 
of natural gas before delivery to 
trunk pipelines will establish a 
petrochemical industry of grow- 
ing importance. 

From the investment capital 
in the oil industry and the ac- 
tivity it causes in the fields of 
exploration, producing, petro- 
chemicals, transportation, refin- 
ing and marketing, thousands of 
secondary smaller’ enterprises 
will arise to give additional em- 
ployment and investment oppor- 
tunities. 

The combination of all effects 
from the primary and secondary 
industries should contribute 
strongly to a happier and more 
prosperous life during and after 
the next two decades for all 
Canadians. 


E. D. LOUGHNEY, vice-presi- 
dent, Canadian Gulf Oil Co. 
As we approach the 20th an- 

niversary of the discovery of 
crude oil at Turner Valley, it is 
interesting to review some of 
the developments in the petrole- 
um industry in Western Canada 
over the past 20 years and also 
to look ahead to predict. what 
might take place in the next two 
decades. 

Production of crude oil from 
Western Canada averaged only 
3,600 bbls. per day in 1936 but 
has increased over a 100 times 
since that date. Trends estab- 
lished ower the last few years 
that production of 
liquid hydrocarbons should 
reach nearly 1 million barrels 
per day by 1976. Remaining 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves by 
1976 are estimated to be 8.3 bil- 
lion barrels, a substantial in- 
crease over the 2.76 billion 
barrels for Western Canada at 
the end of 1955. % 

The large increase in oil re- 
serves has been accompanied by 
a phenomenal increase in natur- 
al gas reserves, 

We believe that future explor- 
ation and the development of ex- 
isting gas fields will result in 
reserve increases of about 3 tril- 
lion cubic feet of gas per year 
for the next several years, It is 
estimated that natural gas re- 
serves will climb to 62 trillion 
cubic feet by 1976. 

These estimates are of re- 


maining reserves after gas pro-4 ° 


NATURAL GAS 


TO SPEED INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


OF B.C. 


INTERIOR 


Inland Natural Gas Company Limited will distribute low cost natural 


gas along the route of the Westcoast Transmission Company Limited 


pipeline in the interior of British Columbia. 


Distribution of this amazingly efficient fuel will permit full utilization of 


the natural resources so abundant in the territory the Company will serve. 


\ 
Inland Natural Gas 


COMPANY LIMITED 


NATURAL GAS IS NATURE’S MOST EFFICIENT FUEL 


duction, which should reach 1.8 
billion cubic feet per day by 
1965, has been deducted. 

It, therefore, becomes appar- 
ent that the industry’s problem 
with respect to natural gas and 
natural gas products will con- 
tinue to be one of finding mar- 
kets for rapidly increasing re- 
serves. Al] investigations, suc 
as those mentioned above, indi- 
cate that Canada may look for- 
ward to a steady growth of the 
petroleum industry during the 


next twenty years. 


J. D. BOYD, president, Trans 

Empire Oils 

I visualize: 

(1) A continuance of the trend 
of the smaller Canadian inde- 
pendents to merge and consoli- 
date their interests with the re- 
sult that jn 20 years there will 


.be only 10 to 20 good-sized in- 


dependents with few if any 
small companies operating, 

(2) The influx of more and 
more British and European cap- 
ital chiefly through the medium 
of the independents mentioned 
above, the continued influx of 
American capital through the 
major wholly or substantially 
controlled subsidiaries and by 
the entrance of more American 
independents into the field. 

(3) A broad expansion of the 
pipeline industry throughout the 
three Prairie provinces and 
north-eastern British Columbia, 
This expansion will include the 
building of numerous product 
lines. 

(4) Development of a substan- 
tial petrochemical industry and 
with it synthetic rubber plants 
and other related industries. 

(5) The opening of the vast 
foothills area from the American 
border to the Yukon with a re- 
sultant great increase in re- 
serves of not only gas but oil. 

(6) The establishment ~-of 
markets which except for world- 
wide recession will become sta- 
bilized taking care of all oil and 
gas production in Western Can- 
ada. 

(7) The establishment of in- 
dustries not directly related to 
the petroleum industry through 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Pioneering the development 

of British Columbia’s great 

reserves of oil and 
natural gas 


tonnage 
pipe mileage... 


Length wvon length, mile upon mile, Steel Pipe 
forms an expansive system of arteries, branching 
throughout the width and breadth of Canada. 


Through these arteries, in the form of gas, oil, 


steam and water, flows the lifeblood of industrial 
power and energy. 


In mines and quarries, in ships and trains, in 
factories and mills, Steel Pipe keeps the 
wheels turning. 


When steel tonnage becomes pipe mileage, 
cities have fire and health protection; irri- 
gation increases farm production; food 
processing and preservation is made feas- 


ible through refrigeration; it would be 
difficult to imagine even one industry 
that is not benefited by the use of pipe. 


And wherever unfailing day-after-day 

dependability is vital, you'll find 

Page-Hersey Steel Pipe serving Can- 
ada well. 


PAGE-HERSEY TUBES, LIMITED 


CANADA’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STEEL PIPE 


Mills: WELLAND 
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How Turner Valley Originals Look Now 


Twenty Years of Production and Changes in 


An analysis of Turner Valley history shows 
that many companies—major and independent 
—shared in the oil prosperity which Turner 
Valley created. 

Imperial Oil, through its control of Royal- 
ite, was “‘in there”’ in the twenties. 

British American Oil, one of the strong 
supporters of Turner Valley Royalties, has a 
long Turner Valley history. 

But aside from the majors, the list of com- 
panies which participated in Turner Valley is 
almost legion. Many of the names have disap- 
peared through amalgamations, reorganiza- 
tions, or sheer bad luck. However, there are 
important independent oil companies today 
which are proud of their Turner Valley 
ancestry. 

Here’s what leading companies of Turner 
Valley origin show in the way of changes. 


From being the largest oper- Chiefly an investment holding 
ator in Turner Valley in 1936, company in 1935, Home Oil again 
Royalite Oil Co. has consistently entered the exploration and de- 
expanded its field of operations velopment arena the following 
until now it is the largest inde- year with the acquisition of acre- 
pendent integrated oil company age on the west flank and to the 
in Canada. north of the Valley. Since then, 

At the beginning of 1936 through its policy of expanding 
Royalite owned or held interests its holdings and_ activities 
in approximately 7,580 acres and throughout Alberta ‘and acquisi- 
62 producing oil wells, and op-_ tion of the assets of other com- 
erated three scrubbing and ab- panies in its field, Home has 
sorption plants, all in the Valley. mushroomed its assets from a 
Twenty years later the com- mere $1.5 million at the close 
pany’s landholdings cover nearly of 1936 to $34 million last year. 
two million acres and contain 343 Most recent result of this 
oil and 89 gas wells, and are’ policy was the purchase late in 
spread across Alberta, Saskatch- 1955 of the assets of an affiliated 
ewan, Manitoba, British Colum- company, Federated Petroleums 
bia and in the United States. Ltd., and its subsidiaries. Thus 

The company still operates its Home now has a stake in more 
three plants in the Valley, now than 360 oil producers and 36 gas 
expanded in capacity, and in wells, mainly in Alberta, repre- 
addition, directly and through senting reserves of nearly 40 mil- 
subsidiaries, runs four refineries lion bbls. of crude oil and natural 
having a total capacity of 17,500 gasoline and 367 billion cubic 
bbls. daily, more than 275 bulk feet of natural gas, net to the 
and retail service stations serv- company. 
ing three provinces and over 300 Of great importance to the 
miles of crude oil and natural company’s future is its recent 
gas pipe lines. Dollar value of discovery of the Westward Ho- 
Royalite’s assets has climbed Harmattan light oil fields north 
from $9.4 million to $54.1 million, of Calgary, now under intensive 
and income has kept pace with development by the company 
an increase from $1.6 million in and others. Entry into the pipe 
1935 to $22.3 million in 1955, line field has also been effected 


Since 1926, when Okalta Oils iimited Brough 
in its first producing well in 
Company has become one of Catbacta’s tr 
successful independents. Tod ay ration 
extend far beyond Turner Valley 
different areas of Alberta, ask 
North Dakota, Wyoming andi It 
Oils’ record of progress ste | ont v isa 
management, foresight and} fii 
policies. Towards acquiring 
share of oil reserves, the Comps 


undertaking an agressive, the ‘ 


to purchase more producin : pr 
participate in oil development 


means ever-increasing flow oF Oil -# 
Prairies’ richest “crop” | 
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through a subsidiary, which is 
constructing a line for the trans- 
portation of crude from these 
pools to Calgary refineries. 
Calgary & Edmonton Corp. 
formerly derived its. income 


from leasing to other operators 


its extensive land holdings, 
which were concentrated mainly 
in the area to the north and 
south of Calgary. In 1936 the 
corporation gave an option to 
Royalite on 1,680 acres in Turner 
Valley, and it now holds royalty 
and/or participating interests in 
69 oil and 19 gas wells in that 
field. 

By 1946 the corporation’s Val- 
ley lands were nearly all de- 
veloped and it began its present 
policy of participating in ex- 
ploration in other districts of 
Alberta, with most successful 
results. Calgary & Edmonton 
now has a stake in 114 oil wells 
and 14 gas wells in other Alberta 
pools including such hot areas 
as Pembina and Westward Ho. 
Income has likewise jumped 
from about $73,000 in the June 
30, 1936, fiscal year to $2 million 
in the 1955 fiscal period. 

Assets of the corporation have 
also risen from $500,000 to $3.5 
million in the two decades, and 
neither figure includes the cor- 
poration’s greatest asset, its min- 
eral rights covering 1.1 million 
acres, which are unvalued in the 
company’s books, 


Okalta’s Progress 


Twenty years ago Okalta Oils 
held 5,043 acres, mostly in and 
around the Valley, and enjoyed 
a modest income of $2,853. In 
1955 gross income aggregated 
$521,726, and will be further in- 
creased this year through fur- 
ther acquisitions and develop- 
ment, now under way, of proven 
properties. 

During the past few months 
Okalta has purchased all or a 
share of the assets of several 
companies, including Jasper Oil 
Corp., Legion Oils Ltd., Flock 
Gas & Oil Corp. and Crystal 
Oils Ltd. This gives the com- 
pany an interest in 771,684 gross 
acres in Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan equivalent to 100% owner- 
ship of 491,767 acres of pros- 
pective or productive oil and gas 
lands. 

United Oils Ltd., which in 1936 
counted as one of its chief assets 
a holding of 590 undeveloped 
acres in the Valley, now holds 
working control of one of Can- 
ada’s largest independent oil and 
gas producing companies, Home 
Oil Co. In addition United is 
still active in the field and is 
currently engaged with others in 
drilling out its proven acreage 
in the Pembina field. Assets of 
the company, which added up to 
less than $700,000 in 1936, totaled 
$6.6 million at May 31, 1955. 

Mill City Petroleums in 1936 
held some land in the Valley and 
received a gross income of $41,- 
605 from a stake in five wells. 
Marking time until a few years 
ago, the company then branched 
out into other areas of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In 1953 Mill 
City picked up the assets of 
Leduc Consolidated Oils and 
last year took over another old- 
time Turner Valley company, 
Mercury Oils Ltd, 

Now the company receives 
revenue from some 30 oil wells, 
while 14 potential gas producers 
are shut in awaiting the develop; 
ment of a market. The combined 
earnings of Mill City and 
Mercury exceeded $300,000 last 
year. 

New British Holdings 

New British Dominion Oil Co. 
Ltd., successor to the long-estab- 
lished British Dominion Oil & 
development Co., has recently 
branched out into the chemical 
field with a 20% share in North- 
west Nitro-Chemicals Ltd., and 
has a half interest in a natural 
gas pipe line now building. The 
chemical firm will manufacture 
nitrogen and phosphate fertiliz- 
ers at its new plant being erect- 
ed near Medicine Hat, and will 
utilize natural gas from the 
Etzikom field, in which New 
British also has a 50% stake. 

In addition to all this New 


SASKATCHEWAN’S OIL AND GAS OUTPUT 


MORE THAN DOUBLED IN 1955! 


1955 — 11,316,905.79 barrels of crude oi: 
1955 — 11,252,970.48 MSCF of Natural Gas 
1956 — 18,000,000 barrels of crude oil forecast 


RECORDS BROKEN IN FEBRUARY OF 1956! 


Daily preduetion of erude oii in February of 
1956 was 45,205.34 barrels, with @ tetal 
for the month of 1,310,955 barrels—which . 
is almost double the 675,835 barrels pre- 
duced during February of 1955. 


MAY - 1956 


Daily preduction ef Natural Gas in Febrv- 
ary of 1956 was 51,105.86 MSCF, with « 
total for the month of 1,482,070 MSCF — 
which again is nearly double the 894,347 
MSCF produced during February of 1955! 
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137 Gas Wells 
ln production 


12th AVENUE AND LORNE STREET, REGINA 
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Organizations 


British holds an interest in 13 
oil wells and 20 gas wells, and 
in extensive undeveloped acre- 
age in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Montana. 

These substantial assets com- 
pare favorably with the prede- 
cessor company’s 1936 holdings 
comprising 582 acres in Turner 
Valley, Elbow Structure, Moose 
Dome, Bow and Arrow and Two 
Pine areas of Alberta and owner- 
ship of one producing oil well. 

Commonwealth Petroleum, 
which even in 1936 was largely 
an investment holding concern, 
now has as its chief assets stock 
control of Command Oils Ltd., 
Commoil Ltd. and Common- 
wealth Drilling Co., one of the 
largest well-drilling organiza- 
tions in Canada. Dividends re- 
ceived by Commonwealth Petro- 
leum from these companies ag- 
gregated $1,037,502 in the fiscal 


year ended Sept. 30, 1955, while|. 


production revenue amounted to 
only $68,968. This compares with 
total income of $8,162 in the 16 
months ended Jan. 31, 1936. 
Canadian Anaconda Oils Ltd., 
known under the name of Ana- 
conda in the old days, has ex- 
panded its activities to include a 
minor partnership in the Red- 
water and Leduc fields and a 
small share in two large gas 


wells on a 78,000-acre spread at 


Savanna Creek southern 
Alberta. 

East Crest Oil Co. went 
through a recapitalization and 
emerged as Consolidated East 
Crest. It now has proven oil 
reserves estimated at more than 
1.2 million barrels from its por- 
tion of 22 oil wells, while natural 
gas is represented by a major 
share of three wells. Lately the 
company pooled a 40,000-acre 
reservation along the Granite 
Wash trend in northern Alberta 
with 180,000 acres held by other 
operators, giving East Crest an 
18% stake in the 220,000-acre 
block. 

The affairs of Spooner Oils 
and Highwood-Sarcee Oils have 
recently been taken over by a 
Toronto group. Spooner has 
broadened its sphere of activities 
to include mining with the acqui- 
sition of 114 claims in Northern 
Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. 
Its oil interests include partner- 
ship in 18 wells and more than 
125,000 acres of potential oil and 
gas lands in the three Prairie 
Provinces. Highwood has a par- 
ticipating or royalty interest in 
14 oil and five gas wells. 


Another Old Timer 


Alberta Pacific Consolidated 
Oils, which held only royalties 
in Turner Valley wells in 1936, 
recently merged with Sunset 
Oils, another old timer. Company 
now has a varying stake in 338,- 
949 acres in Western Canada and 
in 11 oil producers and five 
gassers. With its associates the 
company is surveying a block 
of 60,000 acres in the Buffalo 
Head Hills area of northwest Al- 
berta, and has farmed out a 
further 60,000 acres for explora- 
tion by another company. _ 

Vulcan Oils’ most important 
asset now is a small but growing 
share in the exploration and de- 
velopment program of Home Oil 
and its partners in south and 
central Alberta, The project has 
so far resulted in the completion 
of 25 oil wells and three poten- 
tial gas producers in the Pem- 
bina, Westward Ho-Harmattan 
and Erskine fields. Other natural 
gas assets of Vulcan include four 
wells at Bindloss, waiting to be 
coupled on to the Trans-Canada 
pipe line to the east. 

Richfield Petroleum (now 
New Richfield) has disposed of 
its wells in the Valley and holds 
a major part of eight oil pro- 
ducers in the Leduc field. The 
company’s latest venture is the 
acquisition of 200 mining claims 
in New Mexico, which are 
flanked on three sides by uran- 
ium producers. 

The companies which drilled 
the two successful deep lime- 
stone oil wells completed in 
Turner Valley during 1936 have 
both disappeared as separate en- 
tities. Turner Valley Royalties 
Ltd. became a subsidiary of Fed- 
erated Petroleums, which in turn 
has been absorbed by Home Oil 
Co. Foundation Petroleums Ltd. 
was merged with eight other 
companies into Amalgamated 
Oils Ltd., which is in the process 
of liquidating its remaining 
assets. 

Mergers and acquisitions have 
also claimed many other com- 
panies active in the Valley 
twenty years ago. These include 
Anglo-Canadian Oils Ltd., Cal- 
mont, Foothills Oil & Gas, Mode! 
Oils, McDougall-Segur Explora- 
tion Co. of Canada, Lowery 
Petroleums, Mercury Oils and 
Sunburst Oils. 

A number of formerly active 
organizations are still in exis- 
tence, conserving their assets 
and hoping for a break, a good 
deal or perhaps an amalgama- 
tion. More than a few are in- 
active or have disappeared 
entirely. 


2-Zone Producers 
For Anglo Amer. 


REGINA—During May Anglo 
American Exploration became 
the first oil company in Sas- 
katchewan to receive permis- 
sion to dually produce on a per- 
manent basis, Saskatchewan's 
mineral resources minister J, H. 
Brockelbank reports. 


is behind the prominent position that 
New Superior Oils of Canada Limited oc- 
cupies today in Canada’s oil industry. 


oil provinces, this independent Canadian : 
company is continuing its policy of plan- 
ned exploration... planned developmet. 


WORKING 


OIL-DEVELOPMENT 
Problems 


VY Company Formation 


VY Exploration Regulations 


VY Reservations of Oil and Gas Rights 


VY Lease Terms and Royalties 


VY Taxation and Exchange 


THEN CHECK WITH 

J. AUSTIN RICHARDS, 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
BANK OF MONTREAL, 
140 EIGHTH AVENUE WEST, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA. 
(TELEPHONE 2-8333) 


NO STOCK RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the Bank is prepared to provide all 
available information on the oil industry, 


it does not make recommendations 
regarding the purchase of individual 
oi! stocks. 


BANK OF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 
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INTERESTED IN THE U.S. INVESTOR? 


A .Transfer Office in the U.S. will 
facilitate a wider holding of your se- 
curities. This service is afforded by the 
Bank of Montreal Trust Company, 
64 Wall Screet, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Looking Ahead 


(Continued from page 29) 
the availability in this area of 
cheap power from gas and oil 
products (the effect of atomic 
power will not in my opinion 
be a factor during the immedi- 
ate future and will not have any 
profound influence on this trend 
for at least 15 years.) 

The result will be great popu- 
lation growth which will in it- 
self make the establishment of 
industry self-propagating, 


J. GRANT SPRATT, man- 
aging director, Triad Oil 
Co. Ltd. 

Canadian oil industry trends 
for the next 20 years should 
include: Continued increase in 
production for at least a good 
portion of that period. A rela- 
tively high rate of exploration 
and development will also be 
required to keep pace with 
Canada’s growing market re- 
quirements and to meet par- 
tially foreign market needs in 
such countries as the United 
States. 

Middle East and South 
American oil will continue to 
provide stiff competition in cer- 
tain east and west coast North 
American markets. 

Expanding pipeline facilities 
will be required to permit 
Canadian oil to compete with 
foreign crudes in certain east 
and west coast North American 
markets. 

The beginning of gas pipeline 
outlets to both eastern and 
western Canada and the adjoin- 
ing United States should bene- 


— 


DR. T. A. LINK, president, 
American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists 

To the question of “What 
do you think will be the out- 
standing trends in Western 
Canada’s Oil Industry during 
the next 20 years?” I might 
reply that the answer to that 
would be similar to the fol- 
lowing question: “What 
would happen if a perfectly 
normal and healthy male 20 
years of age be stranded with 
a perfectly normal female of 
comparable age on an island 
from which there were no 


escape?” 
The inevitable would hap- 
pen, and the outstanding 


trend would be multiplica- 
tion unless unsuspected gov- 
ernment intervention would 
alter the natural setup. 

Since the above question 
about Western Canada’s oil 
industry was posed in con- 
nection with the celebration 
of the 20-year anniversary of 
oil discovery in Turner Val- 
ley, a bit of history might 
help matters out, 

Some 43 years ago a soap 
manufacturer from Pennsy!- 
vania, A. W, Dingman, play- 
ed the leading role (with oth- 
ers such as Wm. S, Herron, 
etc.) in the promotion, drill- 
ing and discovery of wet gas 
in relatively shallow sands of 
Cretaceous age in the then 
termed “Sheep River Gas 
Field” of Alberta. About 12 
years later in 1924 the fam- 
ous wonder well Royalite No. 
4 blew in, out of control, aft- 
er encountering high-pres- 
sure wet gas in the Madison 
limestone of Paleozoic age. 
Another 12 years elapsed, 
during which time the gas 
cap of Turner Valley was be- 
ing exploited, the pressures 
dissipated, and gas wasted, in 
order to gain the liquids from 
it. n 1936 (20 years ago) Bob 
Brown, Sr., completed the so- 
called crude oil discovery 
well on the west flank of the 
field termed Turner Valley 
Royalties No. 1. 

For almost a dozen years 
after the Turner Valley Roy- 
alties No. 1 discovery not too 
much effort was expended in 
looking for new fields in 
Western Canada because of 
the mistaken contention that 
there would be no markets. 
However, since early in 1947, 
when the Leduc oil discovery 
was made by Imperia! Oil 
Ltd. near Edmonton, Alberta, 


fit both the industry and Can- 
ada as a whole. Initial well- 
head gas prices, however, are 
not generally attractive to the 
producer. 

The petrochemical industry, 
which has already made an im- 
pressive start in Canada since 
the development of major gas 
and oil reserves, is bound to 
increase substantially. 

All of the above will require 
vast amounts of development 
capital and it is obvious that 
Canadian oil and gas interests 
will have their work cut out 
for them during the next few 
years. 


NEIL McQUEEN, president, 
Central Leduc Oils Ltd. 
My thinking is that at the 

end of the next 20 years the 
Western Canadian oil industry 
wil] have found and developed 
recoverable oil reserves, exclu- 
sive of the tar sands which 
when added to present re- 
serves, will exceed the total re- 
coverable reserves of the Unit- 
ed States, The incidence of dis- 
covery in Alberta will continue 
to improve and reserves will be 
established at approximately 
the same rate as the last few 
years. 

A very much stepped-up-ex- 
ploration program in_  Sas- 
katchewan will provide the big 
surprises principally in the 
Williston Basin area covering 
the south east corner of the 
province, which area includes 
some 8 or 9 thousand square 
miles. 

In this area the presently 
known producing zones in the 
Mississippian will show up re- 
serves of between 2 and 5 bil- 
lion barrels, but the major re- 
serves in this area will be de- 
veloped in the deeper part of 
the basin when the riddle of 
the deep structural and deposi- 
tional conditions are worked 
out. 

The many known porous 
horizons in the Devonian silu- 
rian ordovician and probably 
cambrian will be responsible 
for these major reserves. 


C. R, WALKER, president, 
Merrill Petroleums Ltd. 
I believe that an increase in 
daily production to possibly 112 


the lid has literally and ac- 
tually been blown off the top 
of the oil and natural gas 
discovery efforts in Western 
Canada. 

This brings us back to the 
original question, Less than 
ten years have elapsed since 
Leduc No. 1 and multiplica- 
tion of reserves and efforts 
to find more oil, natural gas 
and their by-products is an 
established fact, and _ the 
trends for the next 20 years 
will be further multiplication. 

There are several reasons 
for this, but the main ones 
are that the demand for 
petroleum products, that is 
both crude oil and natural 
gas, Will continue to rise, and 
since the Western Canada 
Sedimentary Basin area has 
just been scratched as far as 
the drilling of exploratory 
holes is concerned, the effort 
to find liquid and gas hydro- 
carbons will continue at the 
pace set since the Leduc dis- 
covery, 

Once the presently estab- 
lished natural gas markets 
in Eastern Canada are actu- 
ally receiving this product 
more markets will be forth- 
coming, and thus the snow- 
ball grows larger, and the 
efforts to discover more nat- 
ural gas reserves grow cor- 
respondingly. 

This tendency with respect 
to crude oil has already been 
amply demonstrated, and also 
applies to all related by- 
products gained from petrol- 
eum and natural gas. 

Industrialization of the 
West will also create many 
new local markets for petrol- 
eum, natural gas and their 
derivatives, 


Towner Valley Still Leads 


In Natural Gas Production 


March, 1956 Feb., 1956 March, 1955 

Month Cumulative Month Month Cumulative 

for year for year 

M.C.F M.C.F. MCF. MCF. 
122,980 401,650 126,016 119,077 365,262 
Bonnie Glen ........ 660,562 1,899,229 664,526 913,694 1,902,482 
Fenn Big Valley .... 267,718 726,377 219,004 210,014 615,975 
Fort Saskatchewan .. 514,560 2,219,975 734,765 472,838 1,564,056 
Jumping Pound .... 1,879,472 5,392,553 1,619,854 1,230,535 4,310,728 
Leduc-Woodbend .... 1,463,252 4,326,195 1,416,840 1.270.012 3.732.319 
Medicine Hat ........ 27,388 2,882,362 948,028 757,816 2,185,852 
Morinville 416,432 1,052,929 331,436 381,391 1,113,894 
Pakowki Lake ...... 1,182,929 3,609,349 1,200,265 1,157,884 3,366,706 
St. Albert stones 351,933 952.441 275,758 310,113 872,019 
Turner Valley ...... 2,811,681 9,148,118 3,025,749 3,215,534 9,209,881 
Viking Kinsella ...... 2,347,898 8,478,910 2,785,373 2,765,981 7,723,105 

Other Fields & 

Undefined Pools .. 5,321,242 15,848,420 5.189.545 3,095,517 9,291,808 


Total Alberta ........ 18,268,047 56,938,508 18,517,159 15,900,406 46,254,087 


Home Adds 2 At Harmattan 


Home Oil Co. has announced 
successful completion of two de- 


velopment oil wells in the Har-| 


mattan oil field. Restricted flow 
teats on Home Oil-C. & E. Har- 
mattan 7-7 indicated a rate of 
production of approximately 49 
bbls per hour through a 24/64-in. 
beam with a gas/oil ratio of 664. 
Home Oil-C. & E. Harmattan 3-5 
also flowed at the same hourly 
rate indicating a gas/oil ratio of 
1,200. 

A seventh well in this field, 
Home et al Elkton 7-32 is cur- 
rently completing in the Madison 
Limestone, and is assured of 
being a good producer. This well 


is a 34-mile southeasterly exten- 
sion from known production and 
is now in the process of produc- 
tion testing. 

The company also advises that 
it plans to drill on two parcels 
of land purchased at the May 24 
Crown auction. 

Home et al Bonnie Glen 11-29 
will be drilled on Lsd. 11-29-47- 
27-w4. This well will be located 
on parcel No, 6 purchased in the 
Bonnie Glen field. The second 
Home et al Sundre 9-22 located 
in Lsd. 9-22-33-4w5 will be 
drilled on parcel No. 1 purchased 
in the Sundre field. Drilling will 
get under way immediately. 


literally on its doorstep. Valley crude provides just about the top grade of raw 


material for a modern refinery. 


million barrels per day will be 
the outstanding development in 
the Western Canadian oil in- 
dustry during the next 20 
years. This growth in produc- 


tion rate will be attended by 
similar developments in the as- 
sociated fields of natural gas 
transmission. refining, petro- 
chemicals and pipeline trans- 


portation. 

Canada should develop dur- 
ing this period into one of the 
world’s major producers and 
consumers of fossil fuels. 
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Lhe B-A “Turner Story” 


When British American Oil 
supplied funds in 1936 to Robert 
A. Brown and George Bell to 
drill a well in Turner Valley, 
B-A soon found its prosperity 
linked to this famous Canadian 
field. The well was Turner 
Valley Royalties No. 1. Its suc- 
cessful completion resulted in 
Canada’s first major crude oil 
source, in what had been regard- 
ed as a naphtha field. 

B-A’s early participation in 
Turner Valley forms a highlight 
of the *50-year-old company’s 
record, recounted this month in 
an anniversary issue of the em- 
ployee magazine, B-A Com- 
mentator, 


In the year of Turner Valley, 
British American was just 30 
years old but, in the compara- 
tively short time since its found- 
ing by A. L. Ellsworth, had 
become a completely integrated 
oil company. 

“Exploration activity by Brit- 
ish American in Western Can- 
ada was another highlight of 
1936,” runs the Commentator ac- 
count. “Prior to that time the 
Turner Valley had been consid- 
ered a naphtha field. Then B-A 
supplied funds to two independ- 
ent drillers, Robert A. Brown 
and George Bell, the latter a 
proprietor of a Calgary news- 
paper. 


Two years before the Tu.ner 
Valley 1936 discovery, the com- 
pany entered the refining field 
with the purchase of Northwest 
Stelarene Company’s interests 
at Coutts, Alberta. The following 
year B-A _ invested the 
natural gas industry with. the 
construction of an absorption 
plant at Longview to supply’ the 
Calgary market. 

Following the Turner Valley 
discovery, B-A’s production of 
Alberta’s crude increased stead- 
ily. 

By 1939, as the Commentator 
story records, B-A’s Coutts refin- 
ery was too small to handle the 
growing Turner Valley crude oil 
production. As a result, a refin- 
ery was built at Calgary and 
went on stream in 1939. 


ONE O 


THE VALLEY 


CANADA’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANIES - 


—we~- 


EXPLORATION LTD. 
PRODUCERS: REFINERS MARKETERS 


x 


ANGLO AMERICAN EXPLORATION LTD., Canada’s fastest growing Oil Company, is one of the 
early pioneers of the Turner Valley Oil Field. Our Company’s history dates back to 1934 with 
the construction of a small absorption plant in the valley and a year later, the first PURITY 
99 Gasoline was made available to the public through one retail outlet. 


Today, the company having just completed a new reforming unit now possesses one of 
the most modern refineries in Canada and together with 814 Retail Outlets distributing its 
products throughout the four western provinces, can justly claim the title of “Canada’s fastest. 
growing Oil Company”. The Company—with its subsidiaries — Gridoil Freehold Leases and 
Canadian Williston Minerals Ltd., have embarked on the most extensive drilling program in 
their history to further increase their substantial reserves of oil. These Companies hold over 3 
Million net acres. most of which is freehold, at an acreage carrying cost of 2c per acre per year, 
thus potentially assuring the Company of many millions of barrels of Crude Oil at the lowest 
possible cost. 


This places Anglo American in a position to plan and project a Refining and Marketing 
Program throughout Canada, all of which may well be accomplished within the next 10 years. 
It is this careful planning that has made Anglo American one of the largest, Canadian con- 
trolled fully integrated Independent Oil Companies. 


The past has been kind to our Company—However we believe its future is indeed un- 
paralleled in Canada. 
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By M, 8, BERINGER 


Some of our shareholders have 


expressed concern that if the pro- 
posed transaction is consummated, 
approximately 59% of the capital 
stock of British American will be 
owned by Gulf Oil Corp., a U. S. 
company, and that as a result 
control of one of our largest Cana- 
dian companies will have passed 
to a U.S. corporation. We are 
asked why this could not have 
been accomplished by some other 
route than the issue of common 
stock which would result in Gulf 
Oil Corp. owning approximately 
60% of the outstanding capital 
stock of British American. For 
instance, could British American 
not have issued bonds to the 
amount necessary to buy the 
assets of Canadian Gulf? 

One estimate of the amount was 
$340 million, arrived at by multi- 
plying the maximum number of 
8,335,648 restricted common shares 
which would be issued to Gulf 
under the offer by the current 
market price of British American 
stock, 

Assuming for the moment that 
Gulf would have been willing to 
part with their extensive holdings 
in Western Canada for cash or 
debentures, this estimate of $340 
million for the value of Canadian 
Gulf’s properties would fall far 
short of the price which would 
have to be paid for these proper- 


ties even on a break-up basis, and 


ignoring altogether the consid- 


- erable value of Canadian Gulf Oil 


as a going concern with a re- 
markably successful record of 
operations, 

It was only because we were 
able to convince Gulf of the po- 
tential growth and development 
which we believe lies ahead for 
British American with the added 
strength which the assets of Cana- 
dian Gulf will give to the com- 
pany, and which we believe will 
be reflected in a steady growth 
in shareholders’ equity in the fu- 
ture, that we were able to negoti- 
ate a proposal on terms which we 
consider highly favorable for the 
shareholders of British American. 

High Hopes Of Value 

We have high hopes that the 
properties of Canadian Gulf may 
eventually prove to have a value 
substantially higher the 
value which was established by 
the Joint Evaluation Committee 
for the purpose of determining the 
number of restricted common 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


RHEEM CANADA LIMITED 


MR. TRUMBULLL WARREN 
Mr. J. A. Gairdner, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Rheem Canada 
Limited, announces the appointment of 


Trumbull) Warren as President. The ap- 
pointment was made at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Directors. 


offer. 


Gulf’s 


The sale of a wajority interest in a Canadian 
firm involves some heart-searching decisions for 


both sides. 


At the recent annual meeting of British Ameri- 
can Oil Co., which overwhelmingly voted in favor 
of turning over numerical control of the company 
to Gulf Oil Corp. in exchange for Canadian Gulf’s 
assets, President M. S. Beringer of B-A outlined 
some of the main considerations which made the 
deal attractive to both parties. 


Here’s a digest: 


properties, 


Control Distinction 


On the control aspect of the 
proposed transaction, there is a 
very real distinction between be- 
ing in a position to exercise con- 
trol of the affairs of a company 
and the actual exercise of control. 

With ownership of 59% of the 
capital stock of British American, 
Gulf Oil would be in a position 
to exercise control of the com- 
pany, if it so desired. 

However, Gulf at the present 
time owns approximately 2,300,000 
shares of British American, or 
roughly 25% of the total number 
of shares outstanding. 
American has approximately 27,- 
000 shareholders with an average 
holding, exclusive of the 2,300,000 
shares held by Gulf, of approxi- 
mately 267 shares. 

If Gulf had been seeking to 
exercise control of British Amer- 
ican, I do not believe that any 
realistic appraisal of the situation 
could lead to any other conclu- 


its recent 


British 


44 King St. West, 


and 


Oil Exploration 


Development 


CENTRAL EXPLORERS 


Limited 


Toronte, Ont. 


shares to be issued to Gulf for|sion but that the 25% share inter- 
these properties. 

For example, the discovery of 
only one major oil field on the 
undeveloped acreage which would 
be acquired from Canadian Gulf 
would substantially increase the 
value of these properties. 

It is hardly to be expected, 
therefore, that Gulf would be 
willing to part with these valuable 
holdings except on a basis which 
would permit them to share in 
any appreciation in their value 
over and above the value assigned 
to these holdings for the purpose 
of establishing a basis for our 
Such an appreciation in 
value would accrue to the bene- 
fit of all shareholders of British 
American, 

In any event, the suggestion 
that British American might have 
financed the acquisition of Cana- 
dian Gulf by the issue of bonds 
is not a very practical one. 

General Electric is one of the 
largest corporations in the U. S. 
with total assets of $1.7 billion 
and net earnings in 1955 of $200 
‘million, but even so, 
$300 million debenture issue was 
one of the largest blocks of cor- 
porate securities ever offered for 
public subscription. 

In addition to the money which 
would be involved in an outright 
purchase and sale of Canadian 
substantial 
amounts of capital will be re- 
quired for the greatly expanded 
operation which is contemplated 
for the company in the next few 
years, not only in exploration and 
production but in refining, mar- 
keting and transportation as well. 

Raising all this money through 
the issue of debentures or other 
funded obligations would impose 
a staggering burden of debt which 
would seriously impair the. earn- 
ing capacity of the company for 
several years and its ability to 
maintain dividends at a level 
which would ensure a reasonable 
return on investment for our 
shareholders. 


est which Gulf has at the present 
time would be sufficient to enable 
Gulf to exercise effective control 
of British American. 

The fact that Gulf did not buy 
additional stock on the market or 
offer its own stock in exchange to 
get more B-A shares, I take as 
an indication of confidence on the 
part of Gulf, as the largest single 
shareholder of British American, 
that British American’s record of 
achievement in the past will be 
maintained in the future in a 
greatly expanded operation. More- 
over, I think it is a clear indica- 
tion that Gulf has no intention of 
exercising control over the direc- 
tion of the affairs of British 
American so long as the company 
is successfully operated under its 
present management.” 

U. S. Capital 

While we are on this question of 
control, you have all heard and 
read in recent months a good 
deal of criticism directed against 
the domination of United States 
capital in certain basic Canadian 
industries, and particularly in the 
so-called “natural resource” 
industries. 

I do not believe that any think- 
ing person in Canada is opposed 
to the investment of U. S. capital 
in the development of our natural 
resources and other basic indus- 
tries. As a young country only on 
the threshold of its potential 
economic development, funds 
available in Canada for capital 
investment are necessarily limi- 
ted. Without the inflow of U. S. 
capital, the rapid postwar growth 
and development of the Canadian 
economy and the higher standard 
of living which has resulted from 
this prosperity, would not have 
been possible. Canada needs and 
welcomes U. S. capital in the de- 
velopment of its basic industries. 

At the same time I think that 
most Canadians feel that they 
should have an opportunity to 
participate as partners in this 
4ievelopment. This feeling leads to 
a natural and quite understand- 
able resentment against the exclu- 
sion of Canadian participation in 
ventures which are financed by 
capital from the U. S. 

The proposed acquisition of 
Canadian Gulf by British Amer- 
ican offers to Canadians a unique 
opportunity to participate in the 
return which will be realized from 
the discoveries which Canadian 
Gulf has made to date and which 
have been financed to date en- 
tirely by U. S, risk capital. More- 
over, it offers to Canadian share- 
holders of British American, 
present and future, an opportu- 
nity to participate in the future 
development of the oil and gas 
resources of Canada to a much 
greater extent than would have 
been possible without our acquisi- 
tion of Canadian Gulf. 

Exploration 

One shareholder asked whether 
British American, through its own 
exploration efforts, could not have 
increased its reserves of crude oil 
to the point where there would be 
no need for it to acquire proven 
reserves from an_e established 
producer. 

In the last seven years our capi- 
tal expenditures for exploration 
and production exceeded $100 mil- 
lion and accounted for nearly 50% 
of the total capital expenditures of 
the company during this period. 

With a rapidly expanding mar- 
ket for petroleum products in 
Canada which saw an increase of 
over 100% both in our total sales 
volume and in our refinery runs 


Sold Majority Interest 


Considerations Which Made Deal Attractive 


To Both Parties 


during this period, we could not 
afford to divert additional funds 


from refining and marketing to 
exploration aid production activi- 
ties without running the risk of 
losing out on this expanding 
market. 

In any case, the scale of our 
exploration and production activi- 
ties, accounting as they did for 
nearly 50% of our total capital 


‘expenditures during the period, 


was well in balance with our re- 
fining and marketing expansion. 

While we were not able to 
match the phenomenally success- 
ful record of Canadian Gulf dur- 
ing this period, the results of our 
own exploration activities, and 
our cost of finding new reserves 
of crude oil compared favorably 
with that of the industry as a 
whole. 

Canadian Gulf has had an out- 
standing record and its cost of 
finding the very substantial re- 
serves of oil and gas which it now 
owns, has been well below the 
average for the industry as a 
whole, In the result, the value 
at which those reserves were car- 
ried on Canadian Gulf’s books at 
Dec. 31, 1955, was only about $49 
million. The most conservative 
estimate of the economic value of 
these reserves would be at least 
five or six times this figure. 


Benefits 
The benefits for Gulf Oil include: 

(1) Gulf will own approxi- 
mately 59% of the outstanding 
capital stock of British American 
as compared with the present 
25% interest. 

In effect, therefore, for an ad- 
ditional 34% interest in the 
present refining, marketing, 
transportation and production 
facilities of British American, 
Gulf is prepared to surrender a 
41% interest in its oil and gas 
properties, undeveloped acre- 
age, and pipeline facilities in 
Western Canada, 

(2) Gulf is able to participate 
in the Canadian expanding 
market for petroleum products 
through a company with an es- 
tablished position in the indus- 
try, rather than by direct entry 
into an already intensely com- 
petitive situation, 

(3) Moreover, the same ad- 
vantages of integration of pro- 
duction with refining and mar- 
keting facilities in Canada which 
apply to British American’s 
operations in Canada, apply also 
in the case of Gulf. 

(4) Gulf can consolidate their 
Canadian interests in one inte- 
grated company. 

(5) With their present 25% 
share interest in British Amer- 
ican, any proposal that will 
materially strengthen’ British 
American’s position in the indus- 
try, will indirectly benefit Gulf 
as well. 


The main advantages of the 
proposal to British American are: 
(1) An almost fourfold increase 
from 113,000,000 to 413,000,000 
bbls. in British American’s net 
reserves of crude oil, condensate, 
and natural gas liquids. 

(2) An immediate increase in 
net production of crude oil from 
29,000 bbls. per day in 1955 to 
an estimated 60,000 bbls. per day 
in 1956. 

(3) British American, on com- 
pletion of a pipeline to transport 
gas to Eastern Canada and other 
markets, would become the larg- 
est producer of natural gas in 
Canada and also the largest pro- 
ducer of sulphur and _ liquid 
petroleum gases. 

(4) What may possibly prove 
to be the most valuable asset 
which British American would 
acquire is the undeveloped acre- 
age held by Canadian Gulf, con- 
sisting of over 9,000,000 net 
acres. 

(5) The pipeline holdings of 
Canadian Gulf in such major 
facilities as the Interprovincial 
and TransMountain pipeline sys- 
tems, the Peace River Oil Pipe 
Line Company and their wholly- 
owned Canadian Gulf Pipe Line 
Co. 

(6) Acquisition of the success- 
ful Canadian Gulf explorationg 


and production team, close to 
95% of whom are Canadians. 


Public Utilities 


OTTAWA VALLEY POWER CO., 
Montreal, net profit for 1955 was 
$193,837, 10.8% lower than net profit 
of $217,263 for 1954. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1955 1954 
Net earnings $771,425 
Less: Deprec. ...ccces 181,005 180,960 

Bond interest ...... 211,087 211,088 

Income tax ....... 185.496 199 034 
Net profit & surplus . 193,837 217,263 
Times Bond Interest Earned: 

Before deprec, ..... 3.65 3.83 

After deprec. ...... + 80 2.97 
Earned per Share: 

None paid. 
BALANCE SHEET. 

As at Dec. 31: 1955 1064 
$97,321 $663,7 
Accts., etc., rec. ...... 99,009 76,250 
Investmentst ......... 1,698,923 790,400 

Total curr. assets .. 1,895,253 1,530,372 


Prepaid exp. & 
def. chg. 


Funds in escrow ..... 


,000 100,000 

Fixed assets .......... 9,957,455 9.955.986 
Total assets _....... 11,967,503 11,604,646 
Total curr. Mabs. . 225,148 252,868 
3,712,723 3,531,718 
Funded debt ....... 6,495,000 6,495,000 
Capital stock ....e... 250,000 250 .000 
Prem. on bonds .... 244,559 244,559 
+Mkt. value ........ 1,671,526 806,800 


Working capitel ..... 1,670,110 1,277,303 


Confectioners 


MOIRS LTD., Halifax, consoli- 
dated net profit for 1955 dropped 
55.7% below 1954 ($57,344 against 
$129,358). 


had one of the hottest summers on 


Company Reports 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. 


365 | leaving domestic manufacturers to 


s 
Central Canada and the Prairies 


record which caused a serious drop 


in sales throughout candy industry. 
Volume improved in Fall but was 
not enough to offset earlier losses, 
reports President J. C. MacKeen. 

Company says administration of 
Sales and excise tax continues to 
discriminate in favor of importers, 


work at a distinct disadvantage. 
CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 


Short Positi 
Semi-monthly report of posi- 
tions on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change at May 15, eliminating odd 
lots on members’ books, aggre- 
gated 793,085 shares of 191 issues, 
compares with 978,135 shares of 
195 issues on April 30. 
Among the changes were: 
Stock Shares Stock - Shares 
Bailey-Sel. —3,100 Duvan —63,700 
Beattie-D. —30,900 Gt. Swt. Gr. +2,200 
Bell +1,150 J. Inglis +300 
Bidcop +11,500 Kroy Oils -—24,700 
Bordulac . Nat, Stl. Car + 
Distillers C-S +300 Rare Earth +11,700 
Here are the changes in detail: 
Stock Shares Stock Shares 
Algom 2,800 Jaye Expl. 13,100 
Am, 5,300 Joliet 
Anacon 300 Kerr-Add. 700 
Apex 1,000 Kirk, Hud. 4,000 
Arjon 1,500 Kroy 14,500 
As 200 Labrador 100 
Ascot 600 Lake Cinch 1,800 
Atlas Stl. 100 Lk, Dufault 17 '900 
Aubelle 1,000 No ’ 
Aumacho 2,000 Leitch 
Aumaque 2,500 ncourt 
Bailey-Sel 900 Liberal Pete, 1,400 
Banff 900 L.L. Lac 1,100 
Barvue 1,700. Loblaw pr 
Do. 10,100 Lorado 4 
Base Metals 17,500 Lomega 23,000 
Baska 500 Lyndhurst 4,800 
Beattie-Duq. 69,100 Mackeno 500 
Belcher 4,800 Maritimes 200 
Bell Phone 1,450 Martin McN., 2,000 
Bidcop 11,800 Massey-H-F 2,600 
Bordulae 60,500 Maybrun 18,300 
ouzan 6,100 Merrill Is. 
Brilund 2,800 Midrim 1,300 
Broulan 100 Mill City 
Brunhurst 15,500 Milliken 1,800 
Brunsman 500 Mng. Endeav, 1,000 
Brunston 1,000 ogul 200 
Burchell 500 Nat. Expl 600 
Camp. 800 Nat, Pete 500 
Calnorth 1,500 Nat. Stl. Car 5 
Cdn. Astoria 4,000 Nesbitt 7,100 
C. Devonian 3,200 Alger 1,000 
C.P.R. 100 N. Bidl’que 500 
Canadusa 100 N. Bristol 3,000 
Can-Erin 2,400 N. Fortune 11,500 
Can-Met 300 N, Harricana 500 | 
Cent. Leduc 1,300 N, Highridge 1,500 
Centremaque 5 N, Jaculet 11,700 
Chem, Res. 7,000 N. Jason 8,000 
Coldstream 1,000 Newlund 500 
Colomac N. Royran 1,600 
Con. Denison 3,100 Nickel Rim 9,100 
Do, wts, 3,300 Nipissing 2,000 
C. Fenimore 1,900 Nisto 3,000 
C. Halliwell 40,700 Noranda 750 
Con. Howey 5,800 Normetal 1,000 
C, Mic Mac 100 Norpax 4,500 
C. Nicholson 1,000 N. Cdn. Oil 800 
C. Northland 1,000 Omnitrans 2,000 
Con, Paper 50 O. J. Club 1,500 
C. Regcourt 500 Opemiska 300 
Conwest 600 Pac. East. 1,000 
Copper Cliff 2,700 Pardee 100 | 
Coppercorp 4,200 Pathfinder 700 | 
Corby vot. 300° Paymaster 500 | 
Coulee 5,400 ‘Peruvi ian 200 | 
Cusco 9,500' Petrol 


500 
D’ Aragon 8,500 Powell River 50 


CESSCO 


..- growing with British Columbia 


CANADIAN EQUIPMENT SALES & SERVICE CO. LTD. 
ANNOUNCES THE OPENING 
Of Their New 
VANCOUVER OFFICE 


2783 East Hastings Street — Phone HAstings 5162 


JOE RITA, 
Manager 


WALTER T. ROYAL, 
Office and Warehouse 


This new office and warehouse has been opened to better serve British Columbia and the Pacific 

Coast. CESSCO now operates a manufacturing plant at its head office location in Edmonton, 

Alberta, and has sales offices and warehouses in Vancouver; B.C.; Calgary, Alberta; Estevan, 
Saskatchewan; and in Toronto, Ontario. 

CESSCO is Canada’s leading supplier of Pipeline Construction and Maintenance Equipment ' 
and materials . . . and is the distributor for Fiberglas Coromat Pipe Wrap . . , Crutcher-Rolf- 
Cummings .. . T. D. Williamson Inc. . . . Excelsior Asphalt Pipe Coating . . . Philip-Carey 

Pipeline Felt . . . and Pipeline Contractors’ Equipment and Supplies. 


CANADIAN EQUIPMENT SALES & SERVICE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: Edmonton, Alberta 


Branches: Vancouver, B.C.; Calgary, Alta.; Estevan, Sask.; Toronto, Ont. 


Del Rio 100 Provo 900 
Diadem 1,000, Que, Chib. 24,000 
Dist.-Seag. 300‘ Que. Copper 2,000 
Dom, Stores 50, Quemont 1,000 
Duvan 19,20 Radiore 400 
Dyno 8 Rare Earth ™ 100 
Eastern Met. 50 Rayrock 1,900 
Eastern Min, 500 Rio Rupununi 3800 
E] Pen-Rey 5,000 Sapphire 1,100 
Eureka 2,100 Scurry 300 
Faraday 200 Shawkey 2,500 
Frobisher 500 Sherritt 5,500 
Do, wts. 4,100 Silanco 1,000 
Geco 100 Silver-Mill. 14,700 
Glenn Uran, 14,900 Siscoe 1,50 
Goldale 500 Stadacona 500 
Golden Man. 1,000 Starratt 1,000 


Goldfields Ur. 500 Steep Rock 4,800 
Grandines 300 Sturgeon Riv 2,000 
G. L, Paper 500 Temagami 500 
G. S. Grass 15,600 Thomp.-Lund. 6,100 
Greyhawk 1,500 Trans-Can. Ex. 300 


Gulch 300 Trans Empire 300 
Gunnar 500 Un. Asbest, 41,800 
Gwillim 3,000 Un. Keno Hill 1,200 
Gypsum 25 Ventures 4 
Harrison Min, 7,800 Vico 900 
Head of Lks, 1,000 ViolaMac 3,500 | 
Headway 3,000 W. Decalta 500 
Heath 11,500 Walker G&W 300 
Highwood 500 Weston A 

Hudson Bay 380 Do, B 

Imperial Oil 2,400 Winchester 500 
Indian Lake 7,000 Yellorex 1,000 
Inglis, John 300 Zenmac 9,000 
Irish Copper 900 
Iron Bay 100 Total 793,085 


00 | States recently purchased 51% of 


| Killam, 


Montreal Bid For Int'l Power Shares |Governor-General 


MONTREAL (Staff)—An offer |if more are deposited they will| Gets Arctic Film 
to purchase common shares of |take up the first 20,000 shares so 


International Power Co. at $240 | deposited, but will have the right Governor-General] 


Vincent 


0/per share, Canadian funds, is|to take up any and all further Massey has been presented with 


being made for a group of inves- | shares deposited. 


tors by the Montreal Trust Co. In addition to the $240 per| News. 
The offer follows on the heels|share, the purchasers will pay , 
of an announcement that a num-|the seller’s stock transfer taxes 


ber of institutional and other in-|amounting to 13c per share. 
vestors in Canada and the United 


QUINTE MILK PRODUCTS LTD. cameraman accompanied the Gov- 


common shares of International 


Power at $240 (U.S. funds) per| Class A and common shareholders ernor-General throughout the 


share from the estate of I. W.| of record May 31 have right to pur- | tour. 
chase one additional A share at $8 
each for five A or common shares HOLT, RENFREW & CO. has re- 
Under the current offer, pur-/| held. Class A and common shares | deemed a further §29 first preferred 


chasers’ are obligated to take up| sold ex-rights on May 29 and offer. shares, leaving 8,157 shares outstande 
only 20,000 common shares and expires June 29. ing. 


@ Fastest growing city in North America 


@ Sound economy based on established 
agricultural industry and diversified 
manufacturing. 


@ More than 46% of Alberta’s total 
population lives within 100 miles of 
Edmonton. / 


@ Centre of Canada’s multi-million dollar 
oil, natural gas and petro-chemical 
industries. 


@ Established marketing and distributing 
centre—hub of vital rail, air and 
highway communications. 


EDMONTON 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 
Net earnings ......... ‘ 
Less: Bond int, ...... yo yo Address Inquiries 
iation ...... 15 170, 
106,000 regarding market facts, suit- 
87,780 87,750 able locations or specific in- 
dustrial and commercial in- 
Times Interest Earnedr 
Before deprec. spt 37.60 44.00 formation to: 
After deprec. ...... 14 1 
Barnings r Share and The Industrial Director 
9.00 $.00 CITY OF EDMONTON 
Common d1.96 2.68 
CONDENSED BALANCE Civic Block 
Accts., etc., rec.* 1,016,583 901,245 
13,865 
Inventories ........... 1,170,602 1,318,234 
Total curr, assets 2,285,234 2,336,177 
Def 10,130 30.114 
Misc. assets .......... 290 290 
Fixed assets after depr. 1,212,665 1,307,321 
Total assets ........ 319 3,673,902 
803,925 656 846 
Accts., tax., etc., pay 485 484.487 
86.692 80,680 
Tetal curr, Mab. . 1,385,308 1,376,214 
Funded debt ..... — 90,000 188,000 
Capital stock ......... 990 500 990 500 
1,192,516 827,188 


éTransferred to earned surplus. 


*After unstated reserve. 
Working capital ..... 1,049,931 1,069,968 


Centre 
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What’s Ahead ForTheBrewing Industry 


Canadian Breweries Head Sees Growth Concentrated in U.S. 


By E. P. TAYLOR 

“In 1930, the year that Cana- 
dian Breweries Ltd. was founded, 
the brewing industry in Canada 
was disorganized and was for the 
most part unprofitable and waste- 
ful. 

This was particularly true in 
Ontario where im the early days 
the activities of Canadian Brew- 
eries were concentrated. Due to 
very restrictive laws which pre- 
vailed, volume of business was 
only a small fraction of what it 
is today. This small business was 
being shared in Ontario alone by 
some 40 companies, most of which 
were operating at a loss. The 
population of Ontario was at that 
time about 3 million. So that 40 
breweries supplied a population 
approximately equal to that of 
Greater Boston, in depression 
years and following 16 years of 
prohibition. 

From the outset we embarked 
on a program of plant improve- 
ments and expansions, mergers, 
reduction of our brands, and the 
concentration of our production 
in our more efficient plants. We 
have invested in Canada approxi- 
mately $48 million and in the 
United States approximately $30 
million since the end of World 
War II. 

Since incorporation, the com- 
pany has acquired 100% owner- 
ship of more than 23 brewing 
concerns in Canada. Production 
has been consolidated in 11 well- 
equipped and strategically locat- 
ed plants operated by three 
wholly owned subsidiaries. Com- 
bined brewing capacity, including 
expansion currently under way, 
is approximately 3,000,000 bbl. 
per year. Also, the company 
exercises control and has now 
consolidated the operations of the 
Dow Brewery, which owns three 
breweries with a combined an- 
nual capacity of 1,500,000 bbl., 
making a total Canadian capacity 
of 4,500,000 bbl. or over 40% of 
the Canadian industry. In addi- 
tion, the company like several 
of the large U.S. brewing com- 
panies owns and operates two 
malting plants having a combined 
annual capacity of approximately 
4,750,000 bu. 

In the United States, the com- 
pany owns in excess of 99% of 
the capital stock of the Carling 
Brewing Co., which will soon 
have a capacity of approximately 
4,000,000 bbl. Combining U.S. 
and Canadian figures, the grand 


Canadian Breweries Ltd., is concentrating its growth 
plans on U. S. operations through its subsidiary — 


Carling Brewing Co. 


E. P. Taylor, chairman of the Board of Canadian 
Breweries, told U. S. National Society of Security Ana- 


lysts that: 


-@ In Canada, the company has achieved a leading and 
mature position and will now grow as Canada grows. 

e In the U. S., the increase in birth rate which started 
in 1940 will hit the brewing industry by 1960, result- 

ing in an increase in per capita consumption of beer. 

@ Decentralization, key to success in Canada, is being 
applied forcefully in the U. S. through construction 


of new breweries. 


Here is a digest of Mr. Taylor’s talk given at the 
opening of the new Carling brewery in Natick, Mass. 


total is therefore 8,500,000 bbl. 
Total consumption of malt bev- 
erages in the United States last 
year was about 85 million bbl. 
and close to 9 million bbl. in 
Canada. 


Sales have enjoyed extremely 
steady and healthy growth. In 
1945, the $50-million mark was 
passed and by 1950, $100 million. 
These are gross figures including 
the excessively heavy burden of 
excise taxes which the industry 
continues to bear. Last year, 
sales were $224,000,000 or again 
more than double sales in five 
years, and this year volume 
should be more than $250 million. 

During the last six years earn- 
ings per share have varied be- 
tween a low of $2.25 to a high 
of $3.51 in 1955. Price of Cana- 
dian breweries stock in _ this 
period has ranged between about 
15 and 32 with a current price/ 
earnings ratio of about 8 or 9 to 
1. Annual dividends have been 


Since 1949, Carling’s has ex- 
perienced a healthy growth. In 
sales volume it has risen from 
64th place in the U.S. industry 
to a point where it now ranks 
among the first ten, with national 
distribution supported by national 
advertising. In each successive 
year since 1949 combined sales of 
Red Cap Ale and Black Label 
Beer have increased an average 
of 32%. In the same period, the 
American brewing industry has 
increased sales but 2%. In 1949, 
we did about three‘tenths of one 
per cent of the volume of the 
industry and we now do about 
342%. 

In any appraisal of the present 
problems and future potential of 
the brewing industry, particular- 
ly in the United States, it must 
always be remembered that the 
industry is really only 23 years 
old. It is equally important to 
bear in mind that these have 
been 23 extraordinary years, con- 


from $1.25 to $2 per share. At|Sisting of three periods — the 


the present time, we are confi-| Period from 1933 to 1938 when 


dent that we will not only main-| the country was laboriously re- 


tain the current ratio of $1.50, covering from a disastrous de-| 
representing a yield of around! Pression; from 1939 to 1945 when 


5%, -but that the next few years | World War II necessitated a tre- 
will see a progressive increase in| Mendous expansion of U.S. in- 


the rate of dividend paid. 
Mature in Canada 


_ dustry producing full employ- 
at ever-increasing wages. 


In Canada the company has This created a steady increase in 
reached maturity, and its growth) the per capita consumption of 
from now on should be in pro-| beer until the industry, limited 


portion to the rate of develop-| by 


ment of Canada itself. 
Carling Brewing in the U.S. is 


restrictions and_ shortages, 
could no longer meet the de- 
mand. This condition of short 


a very vigorous young tail wag- SUPply extended for about two 
ging on a more mature dog. It| years into the third period, from 


has well-founded 


expectations | 1946 to 1956, when the general 


that the day is not too far off! economy of the country expanded 


when this situation will be re-| 


versed. 


Ground Floor, 
Peiroleum Bidg., 
Calgary, Alta. 


CHARTER Of COMPANY LIMITED 


506 Credit Foncier Bidg., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


taste 


to unprecedented heights. 


Soon after brewing was legis- 
lated into rebirth in 1933, 750 
U.S. breweries hurried into pro- 
duction, contending for a market 
which, while increased popula- 
tionwise since the enactment of 
prohibition in 1919, was consum- 
ing only 7.9 gallons per capita as 
compared to a _ preprohibition 
consumption of 20 gallons per 
capita. 

Depression Hurts 

With the U.S. consumer begin- 
ning to be more selective in his 
following the 


Thus was the stage set for the 
third period, the closest to nor- 
mality, the period of vigorous 
competition in which the industry 
now finds itself. Closest to nor- 
mality, but by no means normal 
—for despite a rapidly expanding 
national economy the total con- 
sumption of beer has remained 
practically static. 

The main reason for this con- 
dition is revealed by age-group- 
ings of population. For almost 
two years, during the depressed 
’30’s the birth rate was alarming- 
ly low. From 1939 on, the birth 
rate climbed steadily to an ab- 
normally high figure.. As a result 
of this increase in birth rate, and 
a decline in the death rate, total 
population has increased steadily. 
But because of the low birth rate 
in the 1930s, the casualties during 
the war, and the fact that many 
young men are still overseas in 
service, the age group from 21 
to 35—which all surveys show is 
the best beer-consuming age 
group—represents a much smaller 
percentage of the population than 
under normal conditions. This 
picture will change materially in 
the next few years, and the 1960s 
will see a restored balance. 

Consumer Cost Up 

That is one reason for the ap- 
parently low per capita consump- 
tion of beer. The other is the 
greatly increased cost to the con- 
sumer of beer. “ 

When the per capita consump- 
tion of beer was at its highest the 
basic unit was what used to be 
described as “The biggest nickel 
glass of beer in town.” When the 
post repeal per capita consump- 
tion of beer reached its highest 
point in 1947, draught beer still 


amounted to 32% of the total 


volume, compared to the present}. 


level of 23%, and practically all 
packaged beer was sold in deposit 
bottles, the cheapest form of 
package for the consumer and the 
most profitable form of package 
for the brewer. 

Since then, 30% of the con- 
sumers have been persuaded, or 
have persuaded themselves, that 
the convenience of the one-way 
package—bottle or can—is worth 
the difference in price and so we 
find that this 30% of the con- 
sumers has raised the price of 
beer on themselves over and 
above the increases which rising 
costs had forced upon the brew- 
ers, which had been passed on 
to the consumers. 

Not only has the consumer been 
traded up packagewise, but the 
percentage of industry _ sales 
made at premium prices, until 
just recently was growing steadi- 
ly year after year, so that in this 
way too the average unit cost to 
the gonsumer was increased. 

This trading up has built into 
industry sales a sort of resiliency 
which did not exist before. If the 


purse strings get tighter, the con- 
sumer may stop buying luxury- 


“novelty” | packaged foods and forego their 


boom of the immediate post-| convenience in the interests of 
prohibition years, by rejecting the| economy. This would be a very 
poorer products — compounded) serious matter for the manufac- 


also by the depressed state of the| turers of such foods but in the 


national economy — there were 
heavy casualties among the many 
companies which had rushed into 
the new industry. By the end 
of this period, in 1939, there were 
only some 600 brewing companies 
in operation. 

War in 1939 marked the be- 
ginning of the second period, 
completely changed the outlook 
for the 600 survivors. Per capita 
consumption increased rapidly, 
and soon practically all com- 
panies were making profits. With 
net earnings limited by soaring 


brewing industry the consumer 
can practice economy by switch- 
ing from expensive packages to 
less expensive packages, or per- 
haps even from expensive brands 
to less expensive brands, without 
reducing consumption and with- 
out reducing the brewers’ earn- 
ings. 

Largely due to the fact that 
the anticipated increase in total 
consumption has not materialized 


in this third period, there has) 


been heavy attrition among the 
brewers who were least equipped 
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NEW 
FIELDS 
TO 
DISCOVER 


The full resources of Home Oil 
Company Limited are com- 
mitted to the exploration and 
development of Western Can- 
ada’s oil and gas reserves. 


‘ 


Home 
Company Limited 


‘Calgary, Alberta’ 


SV 


_ 


< 


as we grow in the U. S. market. 

Carling’s plan for growth em- 
phasizes decentralization, provid- 
ing for a number of regional 


plants located to best advantage 
for production and distribution 
from each plant to a limited num- 
ber of states with a product pric- 


ed to meet the competition of 
regional and local shippers in the 
area. This plan is under way with 
our regional plants in Cleveland, 


St. Louis, Belleville, this new 
brewery here in Natick, and the 
one under construction in Atlan- 
ta. 


| 


corporation and excess profits| to preserve their business in free 


tax rates, most breweries main-| 


competition, 


so that there are 


tained substantial advertising and| now less than 250 brewing com-| 


selling efforts. But so acute did 
the shortage become — and so 
eager the promises of wholesalers 
and retailers of tremendous post- 
war sales in exchange for small 
additional allotments — that al- 


most every brewer was persuaded | 


that he must provide himself 
with increased productive ca- 


Much’ expansion 
during continued grain control 


after the war was over and be-| brewing industry in the United 
fore the end of the beer shortage,| States and Canada, and partic-_ 
Canadian | 
Breweriés and the Carling Brew-| 
ing Co. What kind of an outfit | 
is this—what kind of speculation, | 
what kind of risk is it when a. 
co ypany is making multi-million | 
dollar capital outlays to expand 


so that brewers who were ex- 
panding had really no oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the demand for 
their brands under more normal 
circumstances. Many brewers 
seriously depleted their working 
capital at this time, Carling’s 
among them. with hurried ex- 
pansion programs. 


| panies 


in the U.S. In 1948 
Carling narrowly escaped being 
numbered among the casualties. 


The industry is now one of the 


most competitive in the country 


and, as a result, because brewers. 


are to the best of their ability 
'absorbing cost increases 


and 


spending unprecedented amounts 
pacity at the earliest opportunity.| on advertising and selling, indus- 


What about the future of the 


ularly, what about 


its plant and production facilities 


growth for nine years and has 
excessive production capacity. 
In Canada, we have attained | 


took place| try earnings are at a low level.’ 


in a confused, highly competitive. 
industry that hasn’t shown any 


Excelsior and X-L Refineries 
Expand Operations 


4. DAWSON CREEK X-L REFINERY “ON STREAM” 


Backing our confidence in the Peace River country, our brand 
new $2,500,000 refinery at Dawson Creek, B.C., went ‘’on stream’ 
in May to produce high grade X-L petroleum products for the 
Canadian Northwest from local high-gravity crude. 


PIPE COATING FOR WEST COAST TRANSMISSION LINE 


Excelsior Refineries has been awarded the contract to supply 
asphalt pipe coating for 110 miles of the Westcoast Transmission 
natural gas pipeline. Manufactured at our Lloydminster plant, 
Excelsior pipe coating is produced under continuous laboratory 
control to assure uniform quality and better protection. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED AT LLOYDMINSTER 


The heavy demand for Excelsior Refinery products has necessi- 
tated increasing the throughput capacity of our Lloydminster 


a leading and a mature position. 
With the experienced, aggressive, | 
[land alert and able management. 

of our Canadian companies, We | 
will go forward in step with the 
expanding economy and popula-. 
tion of Canada itself. 

One of the leading reasons for 
our optimism about the bright 
future of Carlings, is the effect of 
| the amazing increase in the birth | 
rate which started in 1940. Nearly 
every industry is looking forward 
to the coming of age of these so- 
called “war babies” which will . 

expand the entire consumer 
goods market, including the malt 
beverage market. By 1960, we 
should see a very considerable 


increase in the per capita con- 
The Financial Post Canada’s foremost business newspaper 


plant to 4,000 barrels per day. With the commencement of the 


asphalt paving season, the production of Excelsior Asphalt is 
at an all-time high. 


top executives know that a businessman's 


judgment is no better than his information. They read wisely, 


plan boldly and buy vast quantities of goods and services 


| | to succeed. They read: 


p\Cxcesior Rerineries Limitep 


PETROLEUM 


Refinery: LLOYDMINSTER, Alta. 
Winnipeg Branch: McLaren Hotel 


sumption of malt beverages as 
these “war babies” reach 20 years 
of age. 

Another very important reason 
for confidence is a policy of de- 
centralization. This hag proved 
most successful in Canada, and 
for the same reasons that it has 
been effective there I believe it 
will be successful and profitable 


PRODUCTS 


_ Wead Office: 222 Tegler Building >. 
EDMONTON, Alta. Phone47376 


481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2 a 1242 PEEL ST., MONTREAL 2 
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CANADA DRY ELECTS 


pensions. Here is a digest: 


By H. R, STEPHENSON 


If we compare the, life insur- 
ance business in Canada today 
with what it was 50 years ago, 

At @ meeting of the Board of Di- we are at once overwhelmed by 
rectors tp or May 22, Roy W. es the contrast in size. It has grown 
Jr., was elected executive vice-presiden 
and general manager of Canada Dry the rate of 
Ginger Ale Incorporated. He was also grow as not been uniform 
elected to the Board's Executive Com- | OVEr the years but has varied 
mittee. | within the limits of five more or 

Mr. Moore served as vice-president in less distinct periods. 
charge of manufacturing at Canada Dry The first period was one of 
from 1949 until 1954, when he was/| persistent growth which extend- 
named assistant general maneger and | ed to the end of First World War. 
was elected to the Board. He is also! [Life companies met their obliga- 
@ member of the advisory board of the tions -promptly, including war 
of the Chemical) and the still heavier 

° | claims of the influenza epidemic, 

Mr. Moore joined Canada Dry in| without impairment of solvency. 


1940 after graduating from Harvard Col- . ‘ 
lege the same year. He began with Period two, which lasted until 
the company as a clerk in the purchasing the onset of the depression, wit- 
department and advanced through the nessed an unprecedented expan- 
sales and production departments to be-| sion of the life insurance indus- 
come manager of the production depart- try, which raised it to the 
ment in 1946, _|important place in the national 

Mr. Moore is married, has two chil- | economy. that it has since oc- 
dren, and lives in Fairfield, Conn. He| cupied. 


is a member of the Harvard and Uptown By 1931. 1i . . 
y , life insurance in force 
Clubs in New York, the Country Club| . 
of Fairfield, Conn., and the Pequot Yacht in Canada had risen to a peak of 
Club, Southport, Conn. $6.6 billion, after which it slipped 
back to slightly lower figures dur- 


ROY W. MOORE JR. 


View 
Life Insurance Growth 


The savings element in life insurance is not valued| ‘veling out of booms and de- 
by the public as highly as it should be, H. R. Stephenson, wig nt 
president of Crown Life told insurance men at the} approximately constant value of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association recent) “e dollar; 
annual meeting. In a panoramic view of insurance 
development, he looks at the industry’s over-all growth| ment and of those charged by 
and comments on some of today’s special problems) 2°vermment with direction of 
including variable annuities and competition for group 


jing the worst years of the de-| world conditions. Nor has any 


THE FINEST iN 


INTERIOR DECORATING DRAPERIES 


Arnold J Teotis & Company 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
Fine decorating 


6 COLLIER $T., TORONTO WA. 4-3821 


ssterseh 


COLLEGE 


“Shortest and Surest Method” 


Complete matriculation in one year — No extra curricular activities — 
Individual instruction — Smali study groups — Combined matriculation and 
Secretarial courses. Applicants now being considered for Fall Term. 


84 WOODLAWN AVE, WEST TEL, WALNUT 3-2073 TORONTO, CAN. 


William Tell 
could be trusted 


—And the maintenance of an 


Such objectives rank among 
the highest functions of govern- 


national credit and monetary 
policy. Never before in history 
has there been a better oppor- 
tunity for improvement of 


pression. — _ . | country in the world a better 
_ On looking back at 1931 it is} opportunity than Canada to 
interesting to note two addresses| maintain a state of prosperity 
on social insurance made to the| within its borders. 

CLIOA, also the appointment of Several Ratios 

a consulting actuary, Mr. H. H.| Within the Canadian life in- 
Wolfenden, to keep in touch with | surance industry itself, there are 
developments in that field. several developments to which I 
Since then, the Federal Gov-| shall briefly refer. The ratio of 
ernment has enacted legislation | total imsurance in force to the 
dealing with unemployment in-|to.al of wages and salaries is 
surance, family allowances and | about two to one, the same as in 
old age pensions. The subject of | 1926, 1946 and 1954. 

hospital insurance and of health| Betweentimes, this ratio has 
insurance generally has recently | moved up and down, chiefly due 
had much publicity following the|to the irregular course of the 
offer of financial assistance to the | Wage and salary total. This latter 
provinces by the Federal Gov-| has been rising rapidly since 1946 
ernment, with no _ satisfactory |and the fact that the insurance 
solution as yet in sight. total is now tending to exceed 
The Government Annuities Act | the two to one ratio indicates that 
was amended in 1931 to reduce | 800d progress is being made and 
the maximum amount of annuity | there is every reason to expect 
to $1,200 per year in place of the | imcreases in this ratio as time 
Privy Council relating the public ally is 
jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- seen ny “eQuscious of the value of 
ernment foreshadowed the com- and of 
plete rewriting of the federal in- ; e companies to l their 
surance legislation in 1932, under most ad- 
whereby the regulation i - 
ance of _Consider able publicity has been 
agents was relinquished to the | 8'V&" to the fact that no policy- 
provinces. holder in a Canadian legal re- 
The division of authority be-|S°'Ve life insurance company has 
tween the Federal and Provincial | ©V&t 10st a dollar under his policy 
Governments resulting from this | ®t 44th or on maturity since the 
revision has since been observed | Canadian company was 
without serious challenge by any | ©St#blished more than 100 years 
of the parties concerned, and | 28% and that Canadian policy- 
with a very welcome absence of a in licensed British and 
the uncertainties which had dis-|¥:5- companies insured «since 
turbed the business for so long node i been equally well 
before. 

The outbreak of war in 1939| _S@ving Through Insurance 
marked the end of period three, It is not so clear, however, that 
the period of the depression, dur- the public values as highly as it 
ing which our business, like most | S90Uld “the savings element con- 
others, endured trials and tribu-| im_most life insurance 
lations greater than it had ever |POlicies. Ever since the early 
before experienced. days of the business, when the 
By virtue of patient nursing of | ™@dequacies of the yearly re- 
the whole situation by the com-|®¢W@ble term plan were reveal- 
panies, and co-operation by gov-|&4 >y bitter experience, most 
ernment authorities, the ultimate |POlcies have been issued on 
losses were kept well within the |/€vel - premium plans, which 
bounds of tolerance, and the|™eans that the companies are 
companies emerged "in sound | oth insurance carriers and at the 
financial condition. The volume |52Me time depositories of savings. 
of business in force has already| _/f£ we look at the statistics of 
recovered’ from its previous dip | C@madians’ life insurance saving 
and now recommenced a vigor- |‘ relation to their total personal 
ous climb, which continued | S4Ving over the past thirty years, 
throughout period four, the six | We find the record distorted dur- 
years of the Second World War. |198 the depression, by the near- 
Following the ending of the disappearance of personal saving 
war, the rate of growth seemed | 4P@!t from life insurance; during 
to shift almost automatically into| e war, by the very heavy pur- 
a still steeper climb, which is still |©®asing of government bonds; 
going strong. In the ten years of and in the years immediately fol- 
this period five, business in force |10Wing the war, by the heavy 
had risen from $10 billion to|PUrchasing of goods not obtain- 
over $26 billion, in addition to | #Dle during the war. 
important gains in group an- In the only two roughly com- 
nuities and health insurance, put- | Parable periods, we see that in 
ting Canada next to the U.S. as 1951-55 about 18% of total per- 
the second largest life insurance S°Mal saving was made through 
country in the world. life insurance, compared with 
The growth of the industry as | 27% in 1926-29. 
a whole has been paralleled Sain | I think the members of this 
or less by that of the individual association would regret to see 
companies. Anyone who has been the savings function of the com- 
a company officer for long must | Pamles greatly reduced, and par- 
be impressed by the changes that | ticularly so if this resulted from 
have occurred. Of course, in the | misunderstanding on the part of 
case of companies which were the public, which unfortunately 
already sizeable at the outset, 


th 


‘| The technical knowledge and manufacturing facifities of 

Sperry are readily available for the solution of problems 

involving methods of automatic operation and 

monitoring in ail types of industry; and the development 
of new mechanisms to meet new conditions, 
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History is a build-up of circumstances. 
Sperry came to Canada to fill a was-created needy 
remains to fill the more lasting needs of peace. 
While still engaged ia the manufacture of 
instruments for defence purposes, Sperry experience 
and skills ace now directed to the wider 
aspects of commerce in the development of 
control mechanisms for technical processes 
of all kinds. In this work of applying 
é “the invisible power” to Canadian production needs, 
Sperry now serves Canada in peace as x did ia was, 


Sperry in Canada is Sperry at your service 


‘SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


P.O. BOX 710 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


ENGINEERS 


SCIENTISTS 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES IN 


NUCLEAR. ENERGY 


AT 


their growth, while much greater 
in absolute amount, is less -per- 
centagewise. 

If you are with a small com- 
pany, you can usually console 
yourself by observing, in. any 


does seem to be somewhat the 
case. 


The vast majority of people in 
all income brackets who rely 
chiefly on their own earnings, 
not only for current needs but 
also to make future provision for 


Westinghouse 


First in atomic power 
ATOMIC FIRSTS AT WESTINGHOUSE 


First Industrial Atom Smasher 
First Quantity Production of Metallic Uranium 


William Tell could be trusted and so 
cam your employees. Honesty we all know 
is the best policy, but sometimes tempta- 
tion is too great and an honest employee 


becomes a dishonest one, 


A Fidelity Bond will relieve the employer 


of financial loss that may be incurred. 


Consult any agent of 


the “WESTERN” 
Incorporated in Canada im 1851 


twelve - month period, that dependents and for their own 
although the Metropolitan may | retirement, can only succeed by 
have increased their lead on you | 8d0pting a long-term program 
by a few extra billions, yet if your Which includes both protection 
percentage increase continues as 29d saving. Life insurance is 
is for another “x” years, you are. essentially a part of every such 
bound to pass them. 
quity Investmen 
Insurance Outlook | Now it seems to me that if 
What is the outlook for future anyone decides that he should 
growth? Many keen analysts of|invest part of his savings in 
our business have done a bit of -equities, that is something he 
gazing into a crystal ball. Most, must do apart from his life in- 
of them have come up with op-/ surance premiums, of which only 
timistic forecasts, Certainly there | a small percentage is invested in 
seems little indication within the | equities by the company. 
business itself of any tendency to| But almost everybody agrees 
slow down. now or in the near that a substantial part of every 
future. : (Continued on page 35) 
We must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that our progress is the 
product of two factors: | 
(1) The condition of the gen- 
eral economy; | 
(2) The effectiveness of our | 
efforts to do our full duty as a/ 
part of the economy. | 


The first of these two factors is 
too deeply involved with national 
and international politics and | 
economics for close examination | 
here. There are overriding ob-| 
jectives which surely are never | 
far removed from our thoughts | 


First large-scale production of pure zirconium for atomic reactor 
First nuclear reactor to produce power in substantial quantities 
; First Atomic Submarine Engines 
First Nuclear power for Surface Vessels 
First Full-Scale Reactor Plant for an Electric Generating Station 
First privately-financed atomic equipment plant 
First industry-owned nuclear materials testing reactor 
First homogeneous type reactor for electric generating station 
First atomic power plant for the export market 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE OFFERS 


BENEFITS 


Pensions Group Life Insurance 


Medical and Hospitalization Insurance 


Personnel Development Programme 


REMUNERATION 

Top Industry Salaries 
Regular Salary Reviews 
Re-location Expenses 


BE IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF CANADA'S NUCLEAR AGE 


JOIN OTHER TOP ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS IN 


Nuclear Systems Studies 
Atomic Power Systems 
Critical Stressing Problems 
Nuclear Instrumentation and Control 
Advanced Metallurgical Engineering 
Fuel Element Development and Design 
Critical Flow, Heat Transfer, High Temperature and Corrosion 


Agents 


assurance 
~ 
SS 


COMPANY 


"Round the World 


WARN 


Head Office — Toronto 
FIRE MARINE e AUTOMOBILE GASUALTY AV4ATION 


and aspirations: 


tary preparation: 


threat of expropriation or en 


—Maintenance of world peace 
linked with improvement of 
conditions in distressed coun- 
tries and gradual diversion to 
constructive use of much of the imprinted, if desired. 
revenues now directed to mili- 


—-Preservation of our free 
enterprise system _ without 


croachment by government; a 
practical plan whereby the 
standard of living of the whole 
population can be advanced in Montreal + Toronte + Winnipez + sancoure 
step with the ability of the | 
economy to support by a 


It's easy to count money 
quickly and accurately 


with Tubuler Coin Wrap- 
pers. All sizes. Your nome 


Write for samples. 


NATIONAL 
PAPER GOODS 


HAMILTON ONTARIO| 


SPECIFIC NUCLEAR ENGINEERING OR RESEARCH EXPERIENCE IS NOT 
A NECESSITY — RATHER A WILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT TECHNICAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND CHALLENGE 


All replies will be kept in strict confidence and should be addressed to 
Special Placement Representative 
Atomic Energy Division 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LTD. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
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EMpire 3-344] 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOPRINTS LTD. 
92 Adelaide St. W. 


GYPSUM, LIME & ALABAS- 
TINE CANADA LTD., 800,08 new 
common shares no par, were ad- 
mitted to trading on June 1. Old 
common shares were removed from 
trading on May 31. Old shares are 
exchangeable on basis of two new 
for one old. 


Here’s a better way to 


AN ENVELOPE 
*TRIPLE-PLAY” ... 


Here's a Triple-Duty Envelope that 
cuts clerical time by nearly 90%! 
One piece does the entire job . . . (1) 
outgoing envelope (2) message and 
(3) reply envelope . . . all are neatly 
contained in one good looking, at- 
tention-getting unit. The 3-in 1 
envelope is ideal for subscription 
renewals, mail order forms, 
collection letters, charitable appeals, 
etc. It saves the recipient's time, 
Saves postage and speeds up returns, 
As usual, Gage has led the way 
in providing another, new and 


unusual envelope to fill a specific 


need. 


The emphasis upon client service is 
proven daily, too, in the production 


of “everyday” commercial 
envelopes. 


Crisp, opaque papers, postage-meter 
designs for speed, new ‘‘Fastic-Seal”’ 
flaps that stay sealed are character- 
istics of Gage Envelopes. 


Just to be sure that what you're 
using is what you need, consult your 
Gage Envelope representative. 


A DIVISION OF W. 3. GAGE AND COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL e OTTAWA 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


(Continued from page 34) 
savings plan should be based on 
well-secured fixed income and 
capital return securities, such as 
bonds, debentures and mortgages; 
and there is no kind of institu- 


has had a longer, 
broader or more successful ex- 
perience in this field of invest- 
ment than the life companies. 

Our investment people are not 
just passive dispensers of risk- 
less loans. Neither are they 
afflicted with ingrained prejudice 
against recommendations by 
members of the field force, 

On the contrary, they carefully 
and conscientiously weigh every 
factor. They are highly skilled 
specialists in their field. I am 
convinced that this fact is not 
sufficiently realized even by the 
companies’ own personnel and 
still less by the general] public. 

I am further convinced that if 
the owner of a level-premium 
policy would think of it as a 
combination of savings fund and 
reducing term insurance, he 
would realize that the savings 
portion is a security in the class 
of a government savings bond 
except that it will give him a 
higher tax-free yield and cer- 
tainly a much more attractive 
yield than a bank deposit. . 

Commencing in 1930 and con- 
tinuing for eighteen years there- 
after, there was a continuous 
decline in rates of interest obtain- 
able on investments in Canada, 
which exerted an upward pres- 
sure On premium rates and a 
downward pressure on policy- 
holders’ dividend rates, This de- 
cline had reached a point which 
‘was becoming serious when the 
upturn came about seven years 
ago. Whenever interest rates run 
to the extremes of being either 
very high or very low, an un- 
desirable situation is created. 

Rates that are adequate but not 
excessive should be the constant 
aim of those charged with the 
direction of monetary policy, 
subject, of course, to variations 
within reasonable limits accord- 
ing to changing current condi- 
tions. 

In illustration of the impor- 
tance of a reasonably adequate 
interest rate, remember that an 
increase of %% in the rate of 
interest has more effect on the 
whole-life premium at age 20 than 
would a complete wiping out of 
all mortality up to age 40. The 
same for other standard plans, 
only more so. 

It is to improvement during 
middle age and later that we 
must look for most of our further 
mortality gains. Control of 
premature circulatory disease and 
of cancer are still the big un- 
solved problems in this area, con- 
cerning which there is good pros- 
pect of progress in the future. 
Meanwhile, it is important to 


make sure that our annuity rates 
and settlement options include 


protection against prospective in- 
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Consequent upon the reduction. 
of mortality, the percentage of 
new life insurance applications 
which are declined or rated sub- 
standard or charged occupational 
extras has appreciably lessened. 
An ever-increasing proportion of 
the new applications can now 
be underwritten entirely by lay 
underwriters. Enlargement of 
nonmedical limits is also under 
way. 

Company Expense Control ° 
Expense control has always 
been one of the most important 
problems of our ‘business and it 
continues to be as difficult as 
ever. During the postwar years, 
although the volume of business 
has been rapidly expanding and 
some lowering of expense ratios 
would normally have been ex- 
pected, this does not seem to 
have been generally achieved. 
The chief prerequisite for ex- 
pense control is strength of mind 
to reject opportunities, so often 
presented, to get business with- 
out due regard for cost or other 
important considerations. The 
primary purpose of a life in- 
surance company is to provide 
the best insurance value and 
service to its policyholders, Not 
only just now but also in the 
future. 

The principle of equal treat- 
ment, both of policyholders and 
of all members of the field force, 
should be carefully guarded. We 
should not be unduly influenced 
by the action, or alleged action, 
of other companies. Competition 
is, without doubt, an essential and 
most salutary part of our private 
enterprise system, but the com- 
petitive spirit should not be per- 
mitted to override our better 
judgment. 

Greater use of machines for 
automatic accounting will reduce 
the rate of increase of our staffs 
and eventually result in lowered 
administrative costs. However, 
during the long period of transi- 
tion from the old system to the 
new, when all records have to 
be rebuilt, the administrative 
costs are temporarily in¢reased. 


Grading Premium Rates 

Mention of nondiscrimination 
among policyholders brings to 
mind current discussions regard- 
ing the grading of premium rates 
according to size of policy. The 
old rule that the rate of premium 
and dividends should be uniform 
per $1,000 of insurance or mul- 
tiples thereof for all policies of 
the same plan and age has be- 
come obsolete. 
Even if we wish to preserve 
the concept of uniform rate per 
unit amount, the drastic change 
in the value of the dollar would 
require a larger unit than $1,000 
today, assuming that $1,000 was 
appropriate many years ago, One 
objection to the uniform rate per 
uniform amount system is that it 
fails to encourage the buying of 
larger policies. 
It has often been suggested that 
it would be more equitable to 
make some grading in the rate 
of premium according to size of 
policy extending over a reason- 
able range in recognition of the 
lower rate of expense entailed in 
handling larger policies, a prac- 
tice which is common to many. 
lines of business. There is no 
legal bar to this so-called strati- 
fication of rates in Canada such 
as now exists in many states of 
the U.S. Several companies are 
experimenting with it and the 
practice seems likely to spread. 

Variable Annuities 

One of the liveliest discussions 
in our business today is in regard 
to variable annuities. The pros 
and cons of the argument have 
been put forward with great skill 
and in great detail by many dif- 
fereht writers and speakers. It is 
somewhat reminiscent of the 
argument in the late 1920s as to 
whether life companies should or 
should not invest heavily in com- 
mon stocks. That argument died 
a natural death in the 1930s. 

However, most people today 
discount the possibility of a 
repetition of anything like the 
conditions of the 1930s; and the 
proponents of variable annuities 
based on a segregated fund of 


and adapt ourselves to it on 
whatever terms we can? 

Group insurance occupies an 
increasingly important place in 
Canadian life insurance. The first 
group life policy in this country 
was issued in 1919. By the end 
of 1945, over $1 billion was in 
force, and ten years later, at the 
end of 1955, over $6 billion was 
in force. The volume of group 
annuities in force with the com- 
panies has likewise multiplied 
about six times in the last ten 
years. In addition, the amount 
of group accident and sickness in 
force with the companies. has 
shown a similarly rapid expan- 
sion. 

Group life insurance was orig- 
inally conceived as a rather 
modest fringe benefit for em- 
ployees. Of late years, the in- 
dividual amounts of insurance 
provided, particularly for the 
higher - paid employees, have 
shown a strong tendency to rise. 
Many companies have set top 
limits of $20,000 to $40,000 
adopting the so-called “20-40 
rule” which is incorporated in 
the laws of many of the Ameri- 
can states. 

However, two of the most im- 
portant states have no such law 
and, quite recently, at least one 
large group has been written 
with top individual coverage of 
$100,000 or more. 


CANADIAN DURABLA LTD. 
APPOINTS NEW PRESIDENT 


M. $. MOSER 


At a recent meeting, the Board of Di- 
rectors of Canadian Durabla Ltd. elected 
Mr. M. S. Moser President -of the Cana- 
dian Company, 

Mr. Moser has been associated with 
Canadian Durabia Ltd. since 1928. He 
was appointed Vice-President in 1946 
and Executive Vice-President in 1953. 
Over the years he has contributed con- 
siderably to the growth and expansion 
of the company. 
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equity stocks do not necessarily 
advocate any drastic change in 
the composition of the company’s 
portfolio, apart from the segre- 
gated fund. 

Fear of inflation is the main 
cause of the attraction of variable 
annuities. When people plan 
their old-age security, what they 
want is security of purchasing 
power, enough to ensure a cer- 
tain standard of living for life 
after they retire. 

If they could trust the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar to remain 
constant, they would want the 
certainty of fixed dollar annuities. 
Right now, following many years 
of a rising stock market and the 
greatest devaluation of the dol- 
lar in history, people are very 
common-stock-minded. But in 
the absence of inflation, the lure 
of the stock market would dim- 
inish, and still more, the lure of 
the variable annuity. 

In Canada today, institutional 
buying is strongly attracted to 
good-grade bonds which are ob- 
tained at yields definitely higher 
than are obtainable on good- 
grade common stocks. The aggre- 
gate supply of these latter is 
relatively small. What will hap- 
pen to their prices if the life com- 
panies start buying them in vol- 
ume? 

Inflation distorts every contract 
expressed in money. It is the 
deadly enemy of every kind of 
saving expressed in money, in- 
cluding saving by life insurance. 


mes the time yet arrived when 
We must accept it as inevitable 
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LCOMING some 1,700 shareholders 
(including, for the first time, share- 
holders from North America) to the 
Annual General Meeting of the Bowater 
Paper Corporation Limited at Croydon 
on May 29th, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, 
Chairman of the Corporation, said:— 
“‘When ideas take shape, that is progress 
—and it is progress I have to report. The 
measure of that progress is found in the 
fact that in the twelve months to which the 
Accounts related our earnings exceeded 
those for the previous fifteen months, which 
in themselves had constituted a record. We 
are proud of this achievement. We do not 
for one moment subscribe to the view 
apparently held in some quarters that mak- 
ing profits is a crime. As a matter of 
prudence by far the larger part of our net 


profits are being retained and ploughed | 
back into the business as has been our | 


custom in the past. Had this not been our 
policy, we could not—over the relatively 
short period of thirty years—have built up 
Bowaters into the great international or- 
ganisation it now is. Nor, moreover, do I 
think that, in the absence of those ac- 
cumulated retained profits, would the 
investing public have been willing to 
venture the large sums of capital represent- 
ing their savings, which, too, have so 
greatly helped us towards achieving our 
present pre-eminent position in the Paper 
industry.” 

The Chairman recalled that, at the meet- 
ing held in the Stoll Theatre in London 
last November, he had ventured his private 
opinion that the final dividend on the 
Ordinary or Common share capital, as then 
increased to 19,200,000 shares of £1 ($2.80) 
each, would be not less than 6 per cent. 

**In the event, our earnings have, in our 
opinion, justified a higher rate than that, 
and the rate of final dividend we have rec- 
ommended is 7! per cent. In arriving at 
this recommendation, we had proper regard 
for the financial position of the Organisa- 
tion, its future capital commitments and, 
particularly, the fact that the satisfactory 
earnings achieved were derived to so sub- 
stantial an extent from our overseas 
interests. I say this in the light of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s—I am sure 
very proper—exhortation that, in our 
country’s present economic state, restraint 
should be exercised in the payment of 
dividends as in other matters. We do not 
feel that the same measure .of restraint 
applies anyway to that proportion of our 
earnings derived from overseas, where the 
tendency to inflation is much less marked 
than in the United Kingdom. More than 
50 per cent of our assets are now located 
in North America and those assets con- 
tinue to increase year by year. It is, there- 
fore, not unnatural that so large a part of 
our earnings should be derived from that 
source, and, in addition to our interests in 
North America, we have also important 
interests in Australia, Sweden and Norway, 


all of which make a valuable contribution | 


to our consolidated revenues.” 

These higher earnings—amounting to 
more than £13,200,000 ($36,960,000)—re- 
flected fhe full operation and greater pro- 
duction of the Organisation’s plants 
throughout the world, as well as the vast 
capital sums spent since the war on the 
further development of existing properties 
and the construction of new plants and 
facilities. 

The higher manufacturing costs incurred, 
particularly in the United Kingdom, during 
the second half of 1955 as a result of in- 
creased costs for raw materials, fuel and 
Wages, were not passed on to pustomers 
but were absorbed by the Organisation; 
these amounted to more than a million 
pounds. Indeed, it was not until the Ist 
January this year that any part of these 
increased costs was passed on to customers, 
particularly in the United Kingdom when, 
in common with some other manufacturers, 
the Organisation agreed to hold firm the 
increased prices for a period of six months 
for some products. Unhappily, costs of 


must be anticipated that these increased | 


costs will eventually be reflected in product 
prices. 

“We have studied the interests of our 
North American shareholders by the open- 
ing last year of a Dominion Register in 
Montreal for the benefit and convenience 
of those of them who reside in Canada. 
The establishment of a similar Register in 
the United States is not possible and—as 
the variations between American and 
British practices and procedures in share 
dealing and registration matters have some- 
times resulted in misunderstanding and 
delays so far as United States nationals are 
concerned and with a view to overcoming 


Canada 


these difficulties—our legal and financial 
advisers in that country are now in touch 
with the appropriate authorities there with 
the object of instituting a system of de- 
positary receipts designed to simplify the 
transter of stock in that country.” 

As a result of the recent capital reorgani- 
sation, there are now only two classes of 
publicly held shares of the United King- 
dom companies of the Organisation. They 
are the £7,245,000 ($20,286,000) 514 per 
cent Preference Stock and the £19,200,000 
($53,760,000) Ordinary or Common Stock 
of the Corporation, to which level it was 
increased by the funding issue on a one- 
for-one basis made in November last. 
Reserves and undistributed profits now 
amounttonearly £33,000,000 ($92,400,000) 
and current assets exceed current liabilities 
by more than £25,000,000 ($70,000,000). 

At the date of the accounts, forward 
capital commitments stood at approxima- 
tely £20,000,000 ($56,000,000). These com- 
mitments relate in part to developments 
Outlined at the previous Annual General 
Meeting in the Master Plan for the United 
Kingdom, but they also include our capital 
commitments in the United States, Canada 


The International Bowater expansion 
programme includes the installation of 
Six massive newsprint machines. One 
to be brought into operation this year 
in the Tennessee Mills, will be 23 feet 
in width and will produce newsprint at 
the rate of 2,200 to 2,500 feet per 
minute. This is even faster than the 
two existing Tennessee machines — 
which have themselves run at the 
fastest sustained speeds yet attained by 
a newsprint machine. The installation 
here of a fourth machine is now under 
active consideration. 


and Scandinavia. There are no material 
changes in the plans for development in 
the United Kingdom, but the intention is 
to bring them to fulfilment as fast as pos- 
sible, for the demand for their products is 
more than present capacity can wholly 
satisfy. 

The businesses formerly carried on by 
Bowater’s Lloyd Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills 
Limited and Bowater’s Thames Paper Mills 
Limited have been rolled up into one 


_ operating company, known as Bowaters 


United Kingdom Pulp and Paper Mills 


_ Limited. Its profits for a full year’s opera- 
tion were proportionately lower than for 


the previous accounting period, mainly 
owing to the heavy increases in manufac- 
turing costs incurred during the second 
half of 1955. 

Associated Bowater Industries Limited, 
the company through which the Organi- 
sation’s packaging activities are conducted, 
is to expand and develop these activities 
further, and part of the Master Plan for 
development provides for the construction 
of a new corrugated case factory in the 
north of England. This company is also in 
course of acquiring a large new site at 
Stevenage in the county of Hertfordshire, 
where further factories for the production 
of corrugated cases and fibre drums, 
amongst other things, will eventually be 
constructed, 

Negotiations have now reached an ad- 
vanced stage for the merging of Bowaters 
Fibre Containers Limited—at present a 
subsidiary of Associated Bowater Industries 


| —with Eburite Corrugated Containers 
manufacture have continued to rise and it | 


The 


Great Britain 


Limited. It is anticipated that this merger 
will be consummated at an early date. The 
Eburite business is a virile and well- 
managed concern and has been highly 
successful over a long period of time. In 
common with Bowaters Fibre Containers, 
it has developed rapidly in recent times and 
the merger of these fibre container busines- 
ses is expected to be of real benefit to all 
concerned. 

The Irish Wallboard Co. Limited has 
made satisfactory progress. Its plant, too, 
is being further extended and its produc- 
tive capacity of building or hardboard will 
shortly be materially increased. 

The other companies of the Bowater 
Organisation in the United Kingdom and 


overseas have also flourished. In Norway 
and Sweden the pulp mill companies con- 
tinued to work to capacity. They, too, are 
to be enlarged and their productive ca- 
pacity stepped up to the limits that local 
conditions will permit. 

The Sales companies in the United King- 
dom, Australia and South Africa all 
enjoyed a successful year, as did the 
Services and Transport company in the 
United Kingdom. During the year the 
Australian company acquired the entire 
share capital of the British-Australian 
Paper Company, a thriving cOncern en- 
gaged in the conversion in Australia of 
many classes of paper. The business of this 
company covers a very wide field and is ca- 
pable of early and profitable development. 

The Bowater Steamship Company 
Limited, with two ships in commission, a 
third to be completed in the coming year, 
and five others to follow thereafter at short 
intervals, has got away to a good start and 
is earning satisfactory profits. 

In Sir Eric’s own words, “‘ships are vital 
to Bowaters and never was that more ap- 
parent than at the present time. Not only 
are freight rates at a very high level today, 
but it is at times difficult to secure the ships 
which are essential to our very existence, 
It must never be forgotten that the greater 
part of the raw materials we use in this 
country is seaborne, as is a very large part 
also of our finished products—in the case 
of our Canadian mills, virtually the whole. 


‘Times for construction required by ship- 


builders are long, and delays in delivery are 
all too frequent. It is today almost impos- 
sible to obtain a firm quotation for ships 
at a fixed price, but we have been successful 
in placing our orders on what I think are 
the best terms now procurable—terms 
which provide for a fixed fee representing 
profit regardless of any actual increased 
cost of construction that may result from 
further inflation.” 

The Chairman then turned to a develop- 
ment of special interest to shareholders: 
the arrangement entered into with the Scott 
Paper Company of Chester, Pennsylvania, 
U:S.A.: 

“Under the terms of our partnership 
with Scotts, for partnership it is, we have 
set up a new company, which in exchange 
for shares of that new company, has taken 
over the whole of our interest in the St. 
Andrew Mills Limited, a company engaged 
in the production of household tissues and 


‘ 


One example of the Bowater policy of 
product diversification is the develop- 
ment of a range of hygienic tissue paper 
products including Andrex toilet tissue 
and Handy Andies tissue handker- 


chiefs. Bowater-Scott Corporation 
Ltd.— result of a merger between 
Bowaters and the Scott Paper Company 
largest U.S. producers of tissues — will 
operate anewtissue mill, the most mod- 
ern in the world, at North Fleet, Kent. 


acquired by us early last year. Scotts, in 
turn, have acquired for cash a like number 
of shares in the new company—known as 
Bowater-Scott Corporation Limited. This 
company is erecting at Northfleet in Kent, 
adjacent to the mills of the Thames Divi- 
sion of Bowaters United Kingdom Pulp 
and Paper Mills, a new two-machine tissue 
paper mill, together with all the appropriate 
conversion facilities for the manufacture 
of every type of household tissue. The 
Scott Paper Company is the largest and 
one of the best known producers of house- 
hold tissue papers in the world, and the 
new joint company will enjoy the full 


_ benefit not only of its “know-how’ and all 
_ that that implies, but also of all its valuable 


patents. We regard this new venture in 
partnership with Scotts as one of first-class 
importance, for it is our belief that the 
market for this type of paper products in 


the United Kingdom has hardly yet been | 


touched, whereas in the United States it is 
already highly developed. We are con- 
fident of the future success of this venture, 
and happy to have in partnership with us a 
great concern whose name in the United 
States is a household word. The Bowater- 


owater Organ 


United States of Amerioa 


Scott Corporation will, of course, con- 
tinue fully to operate the St. Andrew Mills, 
and, indeed, those mills have been further 
developed during the course of the last 


The new corrugated case plant now 
being built at Ellesmere Port, together 
with other factories soon to be built 
will, like the highly successful plant at 
Croydon, produce containers of every 
description for the packaging needs of 
every business. 


sixteen months and their production step- 
ped up. I fear, however, that it will be some 
time before we can begin to satisfy the 
demand for these products, for the new 
mill will not come into operation until the 
early part of next year.” 

Before leaving the Accounts, the Chair- 
man drew shareholders’ attention to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal to 
increase still further the tax on distributed 
profits (described by Sir Eric on another 
occasion as a dividend tax), and the heavy 
drain this tax exerts on profits which 
would otherwise be available for dividend, 
or for the further development of the 
business: 

“On dividends distributed in respect of 
the last year the ‘dividend tax’ amounted 
to practically half a million pounds. Doubt- 
less the Chancellor has to find a large sum 
of money from somewhere to meet the 
heavy losses entailed in some of the 
nationalised industries, and it is to the 
profits of free enterprise industry that he 
turns.” 

It was felt that employees, whose con- 
tribution to success is so important, should 
also enjoy the benefit of prosperous times. 
Once again, therefore, every member of 
the Organisation in the United Kingdom 
(excluding only the Directors of the Cor- 
poration) is to receive a bonus equivalent 
to three weeks’ basic wage or salary, pay- 
able during the present week. 

Of newsprint, in volume by far the 
largest though, as far as the United King- 
dom is concerned, the least profitable of 
Bowaters products, the Chairman said:— 

**‘The demand for this commodity 
throughout the western world seems 
insatiable.” 

Last year consumption in the United 
States alone exceeded that for the previous 
year by no less than 7.7%. This year so far 
that rate has not only been fully main- 
tained but exceeded. In the United King- 
dom, too, despite the persistence of 
Government control, consumption has 
continued to grow, mainly as a result of 
increased paging permitted (under one of 
the peculiarities of control) according to 
the price charged for the newspaper. 

“It has been intimated,” Sir Eric went 
on, “that Government control over news- 
print will be terminated at the end of this 
year. It is, therefore, essential that between 
now and that time a proper scheme of | 
voluntary restraint in its use is hammered 
out between the publishing industry and 
the domestic mills. It should not, in my 
opinion, be difficult to work out a plan 
which will afford full protection to the 
small newspapers and at the same time 

assure to the larger users a fair distribution 
of what is available. For our part, we are 
exerting every effort to increase avail- 
ability in this country by our bold plans 
for development, though the installation of 
paper machines and the building of new 
newsprint mills is a lengthy and costly 
process. One of the reasons for the in- 
creased productive capacity we are pro- 
viding—and in this connection the sixth 


last about to come into production, some 
17 months after it was scheduled to start 


in Canada and the United States, as well 
as in the United Kingdom, and it is my 
hope that by 1958 or 1959 the present 
unbalance between supply and demand 
will be considerably eased. However, by 
1960 it-is probable that the world demand 
will reach something of the order of 16 
million tons annually, and I am not yet 
convinced that the productive capacity 
available by that time might not still fall 
short of that demand. 

““Many forecasts relating to newsprint 
consumption have been scientifically pre- 
pared, and I believe that the three most 
reliable were those of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the Weyer- 
hauser report and the report of O.E.E.C., 
all of which’ forecast an ever-increasing 
demand for newsprint for the forward 
period covered by those reports, which 
cover periods ranging from 1960 upto 
1975. True, statistics prove nothing in 
relation to the future and forecasters have 
been known to be wrong, but I do believe 
that, subject only to a slump developing 
on the scale of that of the early thirties 
(which I do not anticipate), these forecasts 
of consumption are likely to prove reason- 
ably accurate.” 

On newsprint prices, the Chairman re- 
ferred to an editorial in the ‘““Wall Street 
Journal”. Substance of the editorial was 
that higher prices for newsprint are painful 
to publishers as well as to the reading 
public who have to pay higher prices for 
the newspapers, but freedom of the Press 
does not require that newspapers should 
be free from the pains of the market place. 


This —one of the largest industrial 
power stations in Europe—will serve 
the Bowater mills at Kemsley and 
Sittingbourne; it will save 50,000 tons 
of coal annually and can readily be 
converted to oil. Another new power 
station at North Fleet will serve 
Bowater Thames Division. The new 
production development atthe Mersey, 
Tennessee and Canadian mills also 
includes similar plans te meet increased 
demands for electrical energy. 


On the contrary, the freedom to buy news- 


‘ print in a free market is necessary to the 


freedom to publish. If the newspapers of 
the world were to yield up that liberty to 
any authority, however benevolent, for 
long, they could not for long be certain of 
any of their liberties. 

Illustrating the ever-increasing costs of 
production, Sir Eric pointed out that in 
Canada, where the principal item in the 
cost of production is necessarily wages, 
particularly in the woods, basic rates of 
pay had risen by 119% in the woods and 
103°, in the mills during the last ten years. 
“*l am in no wise opposed to these increases 


in wages,” said the Chairman. “On the 


contrary they have in my opinion been 
| fully justified. I quote them merely as a 
yardstick to emphasize the measure of 
inflation that has taken place during the 
last decade. So with other costs too; in 
these circumstances it seems not unnatural 
that the price of newsprint and other 
papers should have risen sharply during 
this period—yet not, I venture to say, as 
sharply as circumstances might have justi- 
fied. In my opinion the newsprint industry 
has shown the greatest restramt in its 
pricing policy, which I think is graphically 
illustrated by the very modest increase of 
$4.00 per ton—the first for 344 years— 
that became generally operative at the 
beginning of this year.” 

Demand for paper continues to grow in 


_ practically every other grade also besides 
machine at our Kemsley mills is at long | 


up—is to assure our customers that when | 


control ends we shall be able to fulfil to 
the letter all our obligations under our 
long-term contracts with them. This of 
course we shall do. In short, we have safe- 
guarded their future as well as our own by 
the decision to provide increased capacity 
within the United Kingdom. 

“Much new productive capacity is planned 


Australie 


newsprint, particularly those grades cater- 
ing for the packaging industry, the expan- 
sion of whieh has been phenomenal since 
the war. While there may be some easing 


in this situation in the near future, Sir Eric | 


was completely confident. He said: “We 
are engaged in a growth industry.” 

The British newsprint industry is largely 
dependent on raw materials imported from 
overseas. Although having under its own 
control a very substantial part of its raw 
material requirements, both for pulp in its 


Republic of Ireland 


varying forms and for pulpwood, the 
Organisation’s needs are ever-increasing 
and it is necessary to look far ahead. 
Production of the groundwood pulp mills 
in Scandinavia and the sulphite pulp mill 
in Canada is being stepped up, while 
revised plans for building a groundwood 
pulp mill alongside the Mersey Division of 
Bowaters United Kingdom Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited at Ellesmere Port in Cheshire, 
will provide for that mill to become entirely 
self-sufficient in respect of groundwood 
pulp. Even these additional facilities will 
not in themselves be sufficient wholly to 
safeguard supplies. It has also, therefore, 
been decided, in principle, to construct a 
groundwood pulp mill in Canada with a 
capacity of about 100,000 tons of pulp 
annually. ' 

Sir Eric then reviewed the affairs of The 
Bowater Corporation of North America, 
which consists of Bowater’s Newfound- 
land Pulp and Paper Mills and the Bowater 
Power Company (both in Canada), and, 
in the United States, Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corporation, the newly formed 
Bowaters Fibreboard Company and the 
Bowater Paper Company of New, York, 
themedium through which all North Ameri- 
can production is sold and distributed. 

During the year the Corner Brook com- 
pany sold its hydro-electric power interests 
to the newly formed Power company. There 
was, accordingly, some diminution in its 
revenues but this diminution is offset by 
the revenues of the Power company, which 
continues to operate on a profitable basis. 
Profits of the Corner Brook company 
remained at much the same rate as before 
and, but for the substantial increases in 
costs that occurred during the year, would 
have been at an even higher level. 

The equity capital of the Tennessee 
company was increased during the year by 
$2,500,000, subscribed for in cash by the 
North American Corporation, bringing 
the equity capital of the Tennessee com- 
pany up to $17,500,000. 

The substantially increased earnings of 
the North American Corporation for the 
year under review, amounting to 
$22,579,000, an increase of approximately 


.| $5,500,000 over those for the previous 


period, are in the main attributable to the 
greatly increased earnings of the Tennessee 
company, representing a full year’s opera- 
tion of the mills of that company. The 
earnings of the other subsidiaries of the 
North American Corporation are also run- 
ning at a satisfactory level and its profits 
for the current year are again likely to 
show an increase. 

Since the date of the Aecounts the 
North American Corporation has made a 
successful issue in Montreal on favourable 
terms of $17,500,000 5 per cent Redeem- 
able Preferred Stock, the first public issue 


Another example of Bowater policy of 
diversification — the manufacture of 
fibre building boards. Bowaters have 
for 20 years been helping to meet an 
increasing demand for these versatile 
materials. Today, in the United States 
alone, it is estimated that consumption 
of building board will have doubled 
within the next five years. 

At Calhoun, Tennessee, a new mill, 
with anannual capacity of 120,000,000 
square feeting of building board is to 
be erected. 


of share capital that we have made in 
North America. This Stock is redeemable 
at the option of that company and the 
proceeds of the issue will provide funds 
towards the financing of the various 
developments of its subsidiaries that are 
now under way, particularly in the United 
States. 

The Corner Brook company’s mills 
operated at the highest rate of production 
they have yet achieved, necessitating the 
cutting of more than 500,000 cords of 
wood, which provide much needed em- 


ning at a satisfactory level and demand for 
electrical energy in Western Newfound- 


> 


land continues steadily to grow. Arrange- 
ments haVe now been completed for the 
immediate installation of a further 13,500 
kw. hydro-electric power plant, the larger 
part of which has been ordered in the 
United Kingdom, at an estimated cost of 
$2,500,000, and due for commission by 
the end of 1957. 

The Tennessee mills had a highly satise 
factory year’s operations. Designed origie 
nally to produce 125,000 tons of newsprint 
and 50,000 tons of market sulphaie pulp, 
they reached in recent times an annual rate 
of production of 212,000 tons of newsprint 
and 75,000 tons of sulphate pulp. To this 
end the company spent during the year out 
of its own resources a sum of 234 millic 
dollars on the original plant, quite apart 
from capital expenditure on the No. 3 
machine, which will come into operation 
before the end of the current year and will 
raise the overall newsprint capacity te 
more than 300,000 tons annually. 

“Such is the demand for the Tennessee 
company’s products,” the Chairman stated, 
“that we are seriously considering the early 
installation of the fourth machine for which 
the lay-out of the plant was originally 
designed, and which would substantially 
complete the development of that come 
pany’s mills.” 

The decision to proceed with its installae 
tion will depend upon experiments being 
carried out in connection with the economie 
guse of pulp made from hardwood as 
distinct from Southern pine. The produce 
tion of a fourth machine has already been 
sold on an “if and when”’ basis. 

A new company, Bowaters Fibreboard 
Company, Inc., was formed last November 
to set up on a site adjacent to the Tennessee 
mills a fibreboard mill with an annual capace 
ity of 120 million square feet of building 
board. A very ready market exists for its 
products, all the more so as there is no 
other fibreboard mill in this rapidly growe 
ing area. 

The starting-up of the third machine at 
Tennessee means that a considerable part 
of the present production of that mill’s 
market sulphate pulp will soon be abe 
sorbed in the manufacture of additional 
newsprint by the new machine. 

“The overall supply position for this 
type of pulp,” said the Chairman, “‘is not 
such that we would willingly deprive our 
other mills of supplies from a source 
which is under our own control. Inany case, 
these mills’ requirements continue steadily 
to grow. Moreover, should we decide upon 
the installation of the fourth machine in 
Tennessee, bringing the capacity of that 
mill up to more than 400,000 tons of newse 
print per annum, the entire sulphate pulp 
production there would be needed to meet 
the enlarged consumption by that mill. 

“In these circumstances, we have decided, 
subject only to the necessary consent of 
the local authorities concerned, to embarig 
immediately upon the construction of an 
entirely new sulphate pulp mill 
Rockhill in York County, South Carolina, 
where after a prolonged search we have 
been fortunate enough to find an ideal 
mill site on the Catawba river with all the 
essential prerequisites for our purpose. We 
hz.ve also under consideration the construce 
tion on the same site at some later date, 
either on Our own account or in conjunce 
tion with a large consumer, of a paper mill 
to manufacture papers used in the package 
ing industry, in which we are already 
actively engaged.” 

In conclusion, Sir Eric stressed his come 
plete confidence in the future of the industry, 
The United Kingdom continues to enjoy 
the benefits of full employment, while in 
the United States recent figures of unem- 
ployment, despite some recession in the 
motor vehicle and farm implements induse 
tries, were at a low ebb, and the total 
number of people engaged in industry 
greater than ever before. 


+ “The credit squeezes in both countries~ 


provided they are intelligently handled, ag 
I have no doubt they will be—should, ia 
my opinion, do no more than check une 
| desirable inflation. I have heard of no 
| curtailment in plans already made for the 
| further development of industry in the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Canada. On the contrary, in all these 
countries, and particularly the United 
States, new factory and plant construction 
is still running at the highest level of all time, 
There will undoubtedly be periods when 
we, in common with others, will have te 
work hard to sell all we make in a competi- 
tive world. Should such a situation come, 

as come it well any, 
effect of keeping us all right up on our 
toes and my view of the future would still 
be one of restrained optimism.” 


Stockholders will automatically receive copies of the 
complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the 
Corporation. Copies are also available to others who are 
interested on application to: 

The Secretary-Treasurer, 


The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd 


1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, P.Q. 
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Our Tariff Policies ‘Restricting’ 


a \ 


Sensible Protection Package Urged By Manufacturers 


By L. D. SMITHERS 


Let me say that we are opposed 
to two basic premises that have 
been voiced from time to time 
recently, These seem to us to be 
re~stionary, non-Canadian and 
just plain bad economics, These 
are: 

1, Canada should not indus- 
trialize beyond the stage* of 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

2, So-called secondary manu-_ 
facturing in Canada robs the 
working man by raising prices 
to him. 

These two are closely related, 
and both seem to us to be com- 
pletely ncn-nationalistic, We be- 
lieve thai the more work we 
perform oa our resources, and the 
more we encourage domestic 
competition, the more people we 
will emplay at good wages and the 
higher wil be our standard of 
living. 

Tariffs, »f course, are nearly al- 
Ways disctssed with emotion. We 
manufacturers who are most di- 
rectly afiected by them have 
learned t expect an emotional 
outburst vhenever the subject is 
raised. It selps a little to remem- 
ber we ar all free traders when 
we buy ard we are all protection- 
ists whenwe sell, The farmer ab- 
hors tarifs but he wants foreign 
grown vejetables and melons kept 
out of Cinada when his are in 
season. 

Our gorernment’s present tariff 
— is designed to encourage 
he elimnhation of trade barriers, 
so that w may get rid of our ex- 
portable surpluses. It is also in- 
tended b foster low consumer 
prices by discouraging so-called 
inefficiert” production in Canada. 

The inent is above criticism, 
but the net result after many 
years of meration underthe policy 
may be questioned. We believe 
that in ts application our tariff 
policy hs 

a) Dscouraged the manufac- 
1eW products. 

) en discriminatory jn per- 
mitting tariff 
certainend uses. 

c) Accomplished no more in 
eliminaing trade barriers than 
would i policy more sympathetic 
to domstic manufacturers. 

d) Inthe long run prevented 
lower Onsumer prices. 


Let’s lok at each 
een of these points 
Take i from me, its hard to get 
a tariff raised, Many items not 
now malufactured in Canada are 
admitted duty free, and perhaps 
they shald be. But when Cana- 
dian prduction begins, they are 
still dut) free, or nearly so, 
Most leople misunderstand the 
relationhip between volume and 
manufacuring costs. For this 
reason hey cannot understand 
our inaklity to compete with all 
comers m a tariff free basis. 
They lo not realize that if our 
prices @e comparable to import 
prices, Ye will lose some of the 
market—perhaps a large part of 
it— to oreign manufacturers. If 
we wis] to capture the entire 
Canadia market, as we frequent- 
ly attain competitive vol- 
ume, wemust sell at substantially 
below te price of our foreign 
competibr. With little or no pro- 
tection, ‘his presents a very real 


deterratt to new roduc - 
facture, 


A Vicious Circle 


Therearen’t many new chemi- 
cals wheh look very good eco- 
nomicaly on that basis, So there 
is @ terdency to stick to those 
items vhich are already made 
here, aid for which there are 
tariffs. The kind of chemical in- 
tegratio. which gives the best 
costs ani best consumer prices is 
delayed Yet we need this kind of 
integraton if we are to compete 
in worlt markets. Its a vicious 
circle. Iwon’t say we ultimately 
will notachieve true integration, 
but I wll say that this develop- 
ment is )eing retarded. 

- Whatabout end use discrimina- 
tion. Miny manufactured items, 
otherwie protected by tariff, are 
duty fre when they go into such 
industrig as agriculture, mining 
or syntletic rubber, This pattern 
eliminats many chemicals and 
other manufactured products from 
consideraton for Canadian manu- 
facture, It would seem that Can- 
ada shoull be self sufficient in 
these items because agriculture 
and mining are so basic to Cana- 
dian econany, 


Refirery Unit 
Contract Let 


Conte@t for construction of 
new crute processing facilities at 
British american Oil’s Clarkson 
refinery, which will add 40,000 
barrels ¢ crude oil per day to the 
refinery’s present 21,500 b/d ca- 
pacity his been awarded to The 
Canadian Kellogg Co. 

Constriction will begin shortly. 
The crud processing units, to cost 
some $5.! million, are in addition 
to the 10)00 b/d catalytic reform- 
er presertly being built at Clark- 
son. Ths expansion is part of 
companys estimated $56 million 
capital bidget program for 1956. 

The crde oil for these new pro- 
cessing facilities will be supplied 
by the extension of the Interpro- 
vincial ipe Line from Sarnia to 
the Clarcson area. This pipeline, 
schedulel for completion in fall 
of 1957, will permit greater flexi- 
bility ofoperations and guarantee 
Clarksor refinery a year-round 


ed durirg the winter months. 


about it: 


Tariffs are nearly always discussed with emo- 
tion, L. D. Smithers, executive vice-president, Dow 
Chemical of Canada, told a meeting of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association this week. 

We are all free traders when we buy and all 
protectionists when we sell. The farmer abhors 
tariffs but he wants foreign grown vegetables kept 
out of Canada when his are in season. 

What can we do about this whole tariff prob- 
lem? Here’s what Mr. Smithers says we can do 


This end use pattern is political 
as well as economic, and we can 
understand how these discrimin- 
atory exemptions evolved, We 
suggest that this policy may not 
have matured with our economy, 
and that it needs to be brought 
into focus. 

Have we been successful] in re- 
ducing foreign trade barriers?”To 
answer flatly “no” to this question 
would be wrong, because no one 
can deny Canada’s splendid repu- 
tation abroad, The accomplish- 
ments from Canada’s “lead the 
way” policy necessarily are in- 
tangible, and should not be ridi- 
culed. 

Foreign Attitude 

But try as we may, we fail to 
find a willingness on the part of 
any foreign government to permit 
Canadian manufactured articles 
to work a hardship on the manu- 
facturers of the foreign country. 
Most frequently, lack of dollars 
is given as the reason, but the at- 
titude of foreign governments on 
this point is most significant. 
They believe that they have 
“liberalized” trade when they is- 
sue an occasional import permit. 

In several countries into which 
we are presently selling, new 
chemical plants are under con- 
struction, We have been told that 
these plants have government sup- 
port and that when they are com- 
pleted, goods of foreign manufac- 
ture will be admitted only to the 
extent that the new plants are 
unable to supply. Government of- 
ficials of these countries are 
surprised that we would expect 
actually to compete with their 
domestic manufacturers. Tariff 
protection is of course automatic 
but even with tariffs no imports 
will be permitted except to meet 
shortages. 

Free trade to others simply does 
not mean the same as it does to 
us. To most governments a tariff 
of 20% to 30% with no other re- 
strictions, means completely free 
trade, 

We believe Canada’s free con- 
vertability and lack of import 
controls have contributed much 
to her fine reputation abroad. We 


do not believe her “stand pat” at- 
titude against any tariff increase, 
regardless of circumstances, has 
won many foreign friends. Indeed 
there is evidence that some foreign 
governments view this as “extra- 
ordinary” — as somewhat non- 
nationalistic. 


Effect On Domestic Prices 


Now we may examine the effect 
of our tariff policy on domestic 
prices. Have our policies kept 
prices down? Perhaps, In some 
cases, yes. But what are the long 
range effects? We believe strongly 
that the consumer benefits from 
domestic sources in the long run. 
There just isn’t any substitute for 
keen domestic competition to give 
low domestic prices. 

Any plan which discourages 
domestic manufacturers by en- 
couraging a flood of cut rate im- 
ports is likely ultimately to cost 
the consumer more money. For- 
eign cut rate prices don’t last 
long when domestic competition 
disappears, When shortages occur 
the countries without domestic 
production pay most heavily. 

A few years ago, ethylene gly- 
col used in antifreeze and ex- 
plosives was in serious Over-sup- 
ply. Canadian producers, with no 
tariff, were: hard pressed. Only 
with great difficulty did they sur- 
vive, Today glycols are in short 
supply, If the Canadian producers 
had withdrawn, the Canadian 
consumer would likely today be 
paying a higher price for his gly- 
cols, if he obtained them at all. 

I’ve said that Canada’s policies 
toward tariffs are restricting in- 
dustrial growth. This doesn’t mean 
that industrial growth won’t take 
place in any event, It will. But a 
more sympathetic policy would 
certainly speed it up, Therefore, 
the present policies are “restrict- 
ing.” 

It’s difficult to make a point on 
tariffs these days in the face of 
our boom. “We are doing all 
right.” We hear that frequently. 
And I’m sure we are, But, we 
mustn’t accept this without quali- 
fication. For one thing, many of 
our manufacturers aren’t doing all 


right. To quote our own C.M.A., 
23,000 out of 60,000 Canadian cor- 
porations liable for federal income 
tax paid none in 1955, They 
weren’t making a profit. Many of 
these surely are manufacturers. 

Our gross national product has 
shown substantial increases in the 
last few years. We must remem- 
ber, however, that with all our 
prosperity in oil, pulp and paper, 
and minerals, our G.N.P, has in- 
creased less rapidly than several 
other industrial nations, 

First and foremost in our minds 
must be the knowledge that to- 
day’s world wide demand for 
manufactured products of all 
kinds is giving us a great deal of 
protection against imports. This 
makes our position as Canadian 
manufacturers far more precari- 
ous than manufacturers elsewhere 
in the world. When this boom sub- 
sides, and it is likely to one of 
these days, we will again have to 
contend not only with, a slacken- 
ing of our domestic market but 
with a flood of distressed prod- 
ucts from abroad. 


Possible Policy 


“Well,” you may say, “we agree 
that Canada’s policy toward tar- 
iffs has caused us some trouble, 
and we are worried. But what 
can we do about it?” 

There isn’t any single, easy so- 
lution to so complicated a prob- 
lem, But by trial and error over 
the years we have formulated a 
policy which we feel is most like- 
ly to get results. This is it, 

a) Be consistent. Don’t request 
free entry of things you want to 
import, if they are made in Can- 

ada, and then request protec- 
tion on the things you want to 
make in Canada, 

b) Don’t use high wages as a 
major argument for tariffs. To 
do so clouds the more important 
issues, and makes us appear to 
be reactionary. To infer that we 
can compete in foreign markets 
only if we reduce our wages is 
politically unacceptable and usu- 
ally untrue. 

c) Be moderate in your views 
on the subject, and don’t expect 
tariffs to underwrite an invest- 
ment. Don’t expect tariffs to 
much more than assure you the 
Canadian market at the “going” 
foreign price—10% won't do this. 
15%-20% usually will, Nothing 
has done so much to sell un- 
reasonable free trade as un- 
reasonable protectionism. 

d) Take every opportunity to 
present a sensible protection 
package to all people. It’s up to 
us, not our government, to sell 
the idea that a policy which gives 
the Canadian manufacturer a 
preferred position in his home 
market is going to benefit the 
individual and the nation, 
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CAE Instruments and Services 
for Canada and the World: 


qualities of a specific type of aircraft— 
is both an art and a science. 


In designing the CF-100 Flight and Weapons 

Systems Trainer for the RCAF, CAE’s team of 

Canadian scientists and engineers have produced 

the most efficient and economical Flight Simulator 

to date . . . an achievement demanding special skills 

in such diverse fields as aerodynamics . . . electronics... 


lators 


e SAFETY e SAVINGS 
e RESEARCH e RELIABILITY 


Like flying, Flight Simulation—the complete and 
exact duplication of all the static and dynamic 


servomechanisms ... computors ... radar. . . armament. 
Flight Simulation, a comparatively ‘young’ term, has been given 
added importance through this Canadian advance, bringing greater ‘ 
safety and economy to the world’s military and civil aviation. Weapons Systems, Flight Systems, 
Engine Systems, Radar Systems, 
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CAE Simulators for Research and Training on: 


CANADIAN AVIATION ELECTRONICS LIMITED 


Montreal @ Ottawa @ Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
THE LARGEST CANADIAN-OWNED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


@ Recently ¢ 


photograph. 


ompleted paint-spray booth in 
production line of one of the “Big 3”. 
Wilson's “Vaporlume” fixtures were speci- 
fied ond can be seen at work in this ee 


Roted 


Creu 


vapor-tight. Hermetically sealed 


metal housing. Hinged cover—eight screw- 
type fasteners, compressing movuided neo- 

ene gosket, providing positive seal, 
to break when door opened. 


@ The advancement of “Engineered Seeing” 

by Wilson is recognized wherever archi- 
tects, illuminating and plant engineers, 
contractors, cssemble to discuss and specify 
the exact lighting to be used on a project. 
Wilson Lighting engineers are always 
available for consultation. 


Safeguard for ‘critical areas’ in Industry by... 


‘ENGINEERED 


@ The “Vaporlume” un 


it may be used in many 
Class Il, Wl, or IV critical areas. These, 
‘however, require specific approval and 
enquiries in this connection should be 
directed to our Engineering Department. 


In Paint Spray Booths vaporized paint soon coats electric fixtures: the ‘“Vaporlume” 
(illustrated here) was especially designed to encase the luminaires from such annoyance, 
In our laboratories Wilson engineers are daily developing newer and better fixtures 

to protect the “Eyes of Industry”’. Reducing eye-strain in schools, businesses 

and industry, increases efficiency and boosts productior 


@ The R. C. Mahon Compony of Detroit 
Michigan, one of the world’s lorgest pro- 
ducers of Paint Spray Booths and Complete 
Finishing Systems for industry, recently 
selected Wilson Vaporlume fixtures for one 
of the largest and most modern automobile 
finishing systems installed in Canada. 


While striving for “perfect light” our engineers have never been concerned with 


Visit our exhibit at the 
Building Materials Display 
Center, Third Floor, 

12 Shuter %., Toronto 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


REPRESENTATIVES — Kirk's Agency, Winnipeg @ Eric Ackland & A 
Edmonton & Calgary & Pact 


price. But it is gratifying that our finished products, due to our high 
productivity and very large volume of sales, are sold throughout Canada 

and many other world countries—in competition to other fixtures of ordinary 
capabilities. DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR Wilson fixtures have no equal. 


“BNGINEERED SEEING” by 


J. A. WILSON LIGHTING & DISPLAY LIMITED 


BASTERN — 1235 McGILL COLLEGE AVE., MONTREAL 2 
WESTERN — 25 BISHOP PLACE, ANCASTER HEIGHTS, 
ANCASTER, ONTARIO 
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a supply o Canadian crude oil, Ex- 
tensive tink storage is now need- 
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CARETAKERS 


TORONTO CARETAKER COMPANY iUIMITED 
42 Scollard St., Toronto 5; Phone WAinut 3-8704 
Provides a complete building cleariing service. 


Over 350 buildings serviced on contract since 1950 — 
Staff supervised and bonded. 


@ Daily Maid Service @ Floor Service @ Monthly 
Cleaning @ Windows @ Wallis.@ Offices @ Factories 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS (1920) 


STRONG FINANCIAL’ POSITION 


CECIL H. KING REVIEWS WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 
The Thirty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of Sunday Pictorial News- 


apers (1920) Ltd. was held on June 4, at Brettenham 
Place, London, W.C.2. Mr. Cecil H. King, C 


tor, said:— 


The year which ended on 29 Feb- 
ruary was overshadowed by two 
strikes and the racing profit of 

our company was heavily reduced. 
During the newspaper strike, when 
we were prevented from publishin 
four issues of the Sunday Pictorial, 
we operated at a loss. The rai 
strike was less serious, but the Sun- 
day Pictorial, printed at that time 
only in London, had to bear ex- 
tremely high costs of air and road 
transport. 

Costs continued to rise during the 
year. The revised wage agreements 
of November, 1954, maintained the 
industry as one of the most highly 

aid in the country and further wage 
Increases were introduced in the 
following June. Railway. freight 
charges were increased, and news- 

rint prices went up once again in 
fhe New Year. On the other hand, 
the retail price of the Sunday Pic- 
torial rose to 3d. in October and in 
advertisement rate was 
raised 124%2%. 

It should be mentioned that the 
rise in costs has not been compen- 
sated by a rise in productivity. The 
number of Sunday newspapers was 
reduced in November when the 
Sunday Chronicle was swallowed by 
the Empire News, and this merger 
— like that of the Daily Dispatch a 
week later — must be taken as a 
warning of the economic tension 
that has resulted within the in- 
dustry. 

You will have seen from the ac- 
counts that, while the trading —_ 
of your company decreased by £130,- 
395, the total of dividends, interest 
and other income was higher. Tax- 
ation provisions were less and the 
net profit was only slightly lower 
than in 1954/55. We have recom- 
— that the dividend be main- 

ned, 


Four Newspapers in Scotland 
: During the year the liquid re- 
sources of your company were 
enlarged by the disposal of its 
holding of ‘A’ Ordinary shares in 
Albert E. Reed and Co. Ltd. Part 
of the proceeds of this transaction 
was used to purchase 50% of the 
First Preference and Ordinary 
Share Capital of the Scottish Daily 
Reeord and Evening News Ltd. 
ublishers in Glasgow of the Daily 


ecord, Noon Record, Evening 
News and Sunday Mail. The other 
50% 


was acquired A your sister 
company, The Daily Mirror News- 
papers Ltd. Because of distribution 
solel from London, sales of_ the 
Sunday Pictorial, as of the Dajiy 
Mirror, have always been restricted 
in Scotland. By acquiring papers 
with established circulations and 
their own sources of advertisin 
revenue, we have entered a fiel 
where we have never before been 
able to offer the strongest competi- 
tion. Profits from our interest in 
the Scottish company should, in the 
long run, be greater than those to 
be derived from extended Scottish 
sales of the Sunday Pictorial. 


The Start of Northern Printing 


Towards the end of 1955, arrange- 
ments were made for printing the 
northern editions of the Sunday Pic- 
torial on plant owned by Kemsley 
Newspapers Ltd. at Withy Grove, 
This was a most im- 
portant development and will be of 

reat benefit to the Sunday Pic- 
orial, long handicapped by its lack 
of late sports coverage in the north 
of England. Now, by going to print 
later, the northern editions should 
expense in circulation to give a more 
balanced distribution of your paper 
over the whole country. 


Growing Sales of Sunday Pictorial 


Sales of your paper have been 
satisfactory. The  con- 
Sistently rising trend of the last 
three years levelled off during the 
first half of 1955. But over this 
period, which was disrupted by the 
Strikes, we suffered far less than 
either the News of the World or The 
People, the papers immediately 
above and below us in circulation. 
In the second half of the year, when 
in company with other Sunday 

apers we raised our price to 3d., 

e Sunday Pictorial reached an 
average sale of 5,600,642, showing 
a@ greater numerical and percentage 
increase on the first half of the 
year than any of its competitors. 

Sales of the Daily Mirror have 
also been good. In spite of strikes 
and a price increase, the daily av- 
erage net sale figure for 1955 was at 
a level only just below 434 million. 


Woman’s Sunday Mirror Gains 
Strength 


The chief experiment of last year 


in which you were interested has 
been a- notable Although 
born into worl of strikes, 


Woman’s Sunday Mirror passed its 
first birthday with a risin 


circu- 
lation of over 1,100,000. Sales of 
e leading women’s periodicals 


continued the prodigious rise shown 
since the war, and Woman's Sunday 
Mirror, its own personality estab- 
lished, has taken full advantage of 
this growing number of women 
readers. 

Reveille Newspapers Ltd., your 
associated company, returned a 
much smaller | pe than last year. 
Both Weekend and Midweek Re- 
veille, suspended by the newspaper 
strike, lost revenue from sales, ad- 
vertisements and competitions. 
Price increases were introduced 
during the latter half of the year 
and circulations fell. Some competi- 
tors, such as Weekend Mail and Tit- 
bits, showed a smaller decline, but 
no publication in this field alto- 
gether escaped the general recession 
of demand to be expected ai‘er the 
boom period of the last few years. 
The combined sale of Weekend and 
Midweek Reveille, at an average 
of just under 4% million over the 
last six months of 1955, was still 
more than two-and-a-half times as 
great as that of any of their com- 
petitors. In the first months of this 
—— there has been an advance in 

e sales of both publications. 

High costs proved too great for 
Junior Mirror. Publication ceased 
at the close of the financial year, 
and its less successful rival, Junior 
Express, was left to battle on alone 
with the further extravagances of 
eolour production. 


High Costs in Australia 
You will now wish to hear of 
your concerns abroad, News from 


| 


House, Lancaster 
, Chairman and Managing Direc- 


factory. Although radio interests 
(recently expanded with the grant- 
ing of television licences) continue 
to do well, the daily newspaper 
The Argus in Melbourne, is st 
not free from problems. 


When you acquired your interest 
in 1949, The Argus was the most 
depressed metropolitan 
in Australia. Since then there has 
been enormous development. Staff 
has been reorganized to such an ex- 
tent that no other paper in Aus- 
tralia can claim to have better; sales 
have increased in greater propor- 
tion than those of any competitor 
and a full share of advertisements 
has been gained. 


But in spite of these advances The 
Argus is still not out of the wood. 
Labour costs have gone up. The cost 
of newsprint at an average price 
of over £70 a ton — over 20% higher 
than in this country — already more 
than offsets the revenue from sales. 
Advertisement revenue, derived 
gy! from the classified market, 
is as high as can be expected; not 
only is it difficult to enlarge but 
it might even diminish if the present 
economic boom ever gave way to 
recession. Moreover, circulation 
has already risen beyond the point 
at which existing plant can safely 
be considered adequate, and the 
company may soon be compelled to 
increase its capacity for colour 
printing in order to be more com- 
petitive in the advertising field. 

The week paper, Australasian 
Post, tells a Similar story. Circula- 
tion has risen sharply. In April 
1954 it averaged 98,000; eighteen 
months later it had reached 227,000. 
Nevertheless, the figure must rise 
again considerably before the high 
costs of production are fully coun- 
terbalanced. 


Birth of a New Paper in West Africa 


In West Africa, on the other hand, 
your company’s interests flourish. 
At a time when the sudden death 
of established newspapers was 
being lamented in this country, a 
new evening paper was being born 
in Lagos. ou now have an inter- 
est in a total of six newspapers in 
the three territories. Circulations 
have continued to rise. In Sierra 
Leone the 10,000 mark has been 
comfortably i In the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria circulations of 
the daily papers reached aver- 
ages of 54,737 and 65,756 over the 
latter half of 1955, increases of 24% 
and 29% on the same period in 1954. 

In all three countries a ny pro- 
portion of readership is in the larger 
towns where literacy is higher and 
there are fewer difficulties of distri- 
bution. But African governments 
are spending more both on educa- 
tion and on communications, and 
these developments should gradually 
bring wider sales. New territory 
is being penmerenee — a special edi- 
tion of the Nigerian daily paper is 
now flown out four times a week 
to the Cameroons some 450 miles 
away — and though costs of carriage 
may now be high the eventual re- 
ward will, it is hoped, be consider- 
able. 

As sales grow even further, plant 
will have to be expanded; but any 
problems encountered will be 
political rather than commercial. As 
you know, both Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast are nearing self-govern- 
ment. By providing § impartial 
newspapers, staffed almost entirely 
by Africans and produced _ for 
Africans, we have done much to 
develop and encourage the political 
consciousness of both these coun- 
tries. But you will understand that, 
as autonomy approaches, the politi- 
cal problems involved in such a pro- 
ject naturally grow more intricate. 


Expansion in Pulp and Paper 


_ Let us now consider your interests 
in the ao} paper industry. The 
Albert E. Reed company has shown 
a substantial increase both in its 
overall turnover and in productiv- 
ity. A large amount of money is to 
be invested over the next two or 
three years in plant and buildings 
at Aylesford and elsewhere, and a 
new glazed kraft machine has al- 
ready been installed. The newly 
associated companies have also con- 
tinued their programmes of expan- 
sion. Kimberly-Clark previ- 
ously known as Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Ltd., has proceeded with its 
new converting factory. In New 
Zealand, the Tasman Pulp and 
Paper Company has completed the 
installation of its new paper-making 
plant; production, planned initially 
at a yearly rate of 75,000 tons of 
newsprint, began in November. 
The integrated sawmill, pulp and 
newsprint operation is now New 
Zealand's biggest single industrial 
enterprise. 


In November. market hopes of a 
larger interim dividend from Albert 
E. Reed were more than fulfilled by 
the maintenance of 10% on its in- 
creased equity capital (in which 
— interest is now confined to a 
arge holding of Ordinary shares). 


Your company’s concerns in Can- 
ada also had an excellent year. 
enadion Pulp and Paper 
Mills Ltd. again showed a rise in 
total production and the consoli- 
dated net profit went up by $% mil- 
lion. The demand for newsprint, 
the company’s main product, was 
particularly keen. The world short- 
age of this commodity (which seems 
to have been apparent to everyone 
except the President of the Board of 
Trade) became more acute towards 
the end of 1955 with the remarkable 
increase in consumption by Ameri- 
can publishers. t the Dryden 
Paper Company, Anglo-Canadian’s 
subsidiary in Ontario, the new 
development scheme was begun 
during the year. Although the frst 
Stage was delayed by strikes, it is 
anticipated that the whole program- 
me, designed to double production 
by July 1957, will be finished accord- 
ing to schedule. 


The Future 

From this account of your com- 
pany’s many interests, you will see 
that, in spite of obstacles at home, 
the health of your overall invest- 
ments has been good. It remains for 
me to thank all staffs, both at home 
and abroad, whose co-operation has 
contributed to the year’s result and 
to say that we can look forward to 
the future with confidence. 


Th 
Australia is not yet entirely satis- PF aa and accounts were 


Profitableldeas Here? 


Opportunities In Dept. of Trade and Commerce List 


Here are summaries of new manufacturing oppor- 
tunities which have been submitted to the Industrial 
Development Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa from various sources. They cover 
patents, techniques, formulae, processes, equipment, 
capital, service and technical or sales assistance. The 
descriptions are taken from the statements made by 
firms or other agencies concerned. 


Booster Pump 

Pump with submersible motor 
is built in the form of a pipe and 
forms an integral part of a water- 
works pipeline. Underground 
chamber saves cost of pumphouse. 
Pump has been applied in a fast- 
growing Canadian municipality 
as a short-term solution for a low 
pressure area. Motor starter can 
be operated by pressure switch, 
remote or pushbutton control. 


New Alloy 


Developed in Germany, “Main 
Metal” is being preduced and 
tried in Great Britain, Switzer- 
land and Sweden, with very en- 
couraging results, it is claimed. 


‘Canadian and U. S. manufactur- 


ing rights are now open for nego- 
tiation. Firms with foundry faci- 
lities and experience in making 
bronze and tin bearings will re- 
ceive preference. An aluminum 
zine alloy, this metal in used in 
the German auto industry and 
railroads for a variety of parts, 
including castings, pressings, for- 
gings and extrusions, 


Wall Paint 
Non-inflammable, sound-ab- 
sorbing, non-fade, easy-mix are 


claims for this powdered product | ad: taal 


other government departments 


which is ready for use when mix- 
ed with water. It is intended pri- 
marily for application with a 
sprayer, gives a highly decorative 
stipple effect. This paint is l- 
censed and produced in several 
European countries according to 
the Swiss firm offering Canadian 
rights. Literature in French 
available. 


Molded Glass 

British firm offers manufactur- 
ing rights in Canada for small 
molded glass products such as 
lenses for camera viewfinders, 
school microscopes, clock faces, 
glass slides and precision glass 
balls. English Glass Co. Ltd., 
Empire Road, Leicester, England. 


Self-Locking Nut 

Self-locking even under vibra- 
tion, this lightweight nut can be 
punched in series production and 
has inherent strength. With screw 
partner performs entirely by it- 
self. Norwegian firm offers Can- 
adian manufacturing rights. Sam- 
ple available. Messrs. Anker 
Hansen, Skippergaten 30, Oslo. 


Anchor for Machinery 

German firm offers license for 
production and sale in Canada of 
B-W Fixator—an adjustable an- 
chor for machinery with the fol- 
lowing features: simple, easily 
adjustable, cuts down on noise, 
low installation price, indepen- 
dent of floor material, stress ab- 
sorbing, and allows full use of 
floor space while machinery being 
replaced or repaired. Llustrated 
literature available. 


Grinds Tungsten Carbide 

American firm offers rights to 
manufacture in Canada a machine 
for grinding tungsten carbide 
clamp-on inserts to close toler- 
ances (+.00025 inches). Inserts 
varying in length from % to 12 
inches can be produced at the 
rate of thirty ner hour. Write di- 
rectly to Armwall Inc. of Murrys- 
ville, Pa, U.S., where one of 
these machines may be demon- 
strated in use. 


Explosion Safety Device 

This device cuts off air flow and 
eliminates spreading fires by us- 
ing the pressure irregularities 
created through exhausts and 
pipeline fractures to effect im- 
mediate stoppage of coal grinding 
installation. Canadian license 
rights offered by Austrian firm. 


Woodworking Machine 

License offered by Austrian 
firm for new kind of double duty 
woodworking machine on which 
inverted, twisted turned 
planes and molds can be formed 
without preparations in the short- 
est time. Models can be made 
quickly and cheaply. 


Ripple Sole 

R new-design shoe sole for duty 
and casual shoes, formerly custom 
made for orthopedic purposes. 
The ripples or waves, like cleats, 
are across the sole and the pat- 
tern is continuous from heel to 
toe, distributing the weight along 
the entire foot and giving traction 
on slippery surfaces. Manufac- 
turing rights now open for use by 
Canadian shoe firms. Ripple Sole 
Corp., 28 West Adams, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Portable Studio 

Photographer has developed 
and used in the Middle East, a 
complete photographer’s studio in 
one portable apparatus compris- 
ing enlarger, reducer, copying 
machine, projector, contact print- 
er, red and green _safelights, 
white working light, trimmer, 
glazer and dry mounting press, 
main and secondary lighting re- 
flectors and a stand camera... 
all in one. An illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Photo King is avail- 
able to firms interested in Cana- 
dian or North American rights. 


Platform Lift 

Suitable for lifting loads up to 
20 tons and heights up to 80 in., 
these rising platforms are elec 


handles 


trically driven with pushbutton 
control, and are custom built for 
use at loading docks, for over- 
coming differences in levels of 
adjoining buildings, for handling 
newsprint rolls, etc. Advantages 
claimed are easy maintenance, 
strength with simplicity, and ex- 
plosionproof construction. Vari- 
ous models are available, either 
portable without foundation or 
imbedded as a permanent instal- 
lation, also tilting platforms. 
German firm offers Canadian 
rights to steel fabricating shop. 
Illustrated literature available. 


Guide Mechanism 

A guide and table for convert- 
ing a hand electric saw to table 
use. Has attachment parts which 
are made a part of the saw shoe 
without interfering with the 
saw’s original use. Can be quickly 
attached to a table for cross cut- 
ting or ripping. Floyd R. Get- 
singer, 43 West McDowell Road, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 


These are new ideas an- 
nounced by the government- 
owned Canadian Patents & De- 
velopment Ltd., Ottawa, which 
atent and licensing 
or the National Re- 
and certain 


matters 


and agencies: 


Blood Pressure 
An apparatus for the continu- 
ous measurements of blood press- 


ure during an operation. The 
blood pressure reading can be 
taken at an extremity, preferably 
a finger, and a continuous record 
is obtained. 


Anti-Toxin 

A substance which has the 
power of inactivating the toxins 
produced by certain bacteria such 
as those responsible for diphtheria 
tetanus, gas-gangrene, botulism, 
staphylococcal infections and oth- 
ers. The substance has low toxi- 
city and is not antigenic so that it | 


will not be interfered with by | 


obtained from a mold but is not 
an antibiotic. 


Bevel Gear 

A mechanism that overcomes 
the difficulty in maintaining bevel 
gears in perfect mesh by a simple 
and quick adjustment without the 
use of shims or equivalent mem- 
bers. 


Safety Vent Plug 


to prevent escape of liquids. De- 
veloped for use in fuel pressure 
gauges to prevent escape of fuel 
through the air vent in case of 
either sudden diaphragm failure 


sible applications. 


Radiation Detector 

A much greater range of count 
indication than the Geiger coun- 
ter is obtained in this detector by 
the combination of a halogen 
quenched Geiger-Muller tube and 
a cold cathode trigger tube. 


Flexible Coupling 

A coupling used in aircraft en- 
gine oil and fuel piping to elimin- 
ate vibrational fatigue, would 


|have many applications on other 


repeated use. The substance is| 


safety device for use in vents | 


or slow leakage. Many other pos- 


machines where flexibility in the | 
hydraulic lines is needed. The} 
coupling is flexible axially and 
angularly, can be made of metal 
without sacrificing flexibility and | 
provides a positive seal. This in- | 
vention also provides a coupling | 
that has multiple safeguards 
against failure of the joint. 


STEWART M. ANDERSON 


Tisdall, Clark & Company Limited, public 
relations counsel and services, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stewart M. 
Anderson to its staff. A native of Hali- 
fax, he attended university there and 
afterward served on the editorial staffs 
of Nova Scotia and Ontario newspapers. 
Before his new appointment he was 
with Canadian Press in Toronto, his last 
assignment being CP parliamentary cor- 
respondent at Queen's Park. 


IT’S WOOD 
but it won't 

decay — 
or be eaten 
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Fir, cypress or green spruce— 


it's all wood to NOR-VAR 
CARBOLINEUM,. Any wood 
will take it in, and retain its 
decay resistance and vermin 
repellent action for many 
years beyond the normal 
useful life of untreated wood, 
Above ground, on the 
ground, under ground — it’s 
all one to wood preserved by, 
NOR-VAR CARBOLINEUM, 


CARBOLINEUM 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
Where wood should be used 
AW —vse wood—wood fortified 
for life by NOR-VARCARBO- 
LINEUM. It can be dane effec- 
_ tively at surprisingly low cost, 
right on the job anyvhere by 
‘immersion or brushitg, with- 
out pressure procesing of 
any kind. MOST U}ED, BE- 
CAUSE IT IS MOST USEFUL, 


Representatives: Torr London, Hamilton, Montreal, 


RES 


Some folks recall those times as “the 
good old days”... back in 1906. Theo- 


of California in Los Angeles. 


dore Roosevelt was in the White House. 
San Francisco was starting its magnifi- 
cent recovery from earthquake and fire. 
Milk was 7¢ a quart and potatoes were 
25¢ a peck. A good farm hand earned 
$1.25 a day and everybody worked six 
days a week. 

That year, 1906, also saw the birth 
of Occidental Life Insurance Company 


More People Protected 


"Your friend for Life” 


For information about any of 
Occidental’s policies for Life, 
Accident and Sickness or 
Group insurance call 


any of these offices: 


AyYLMER .. . W.G. Eastman, R.R. No. $ 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON . . 
LONDON .. . 
MONTREAL . 
OTTAWA . 


E. W. Davis, 10127-102nd Street 


Suppurny . A. L. Rogers, 348 Morris Street 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 


Now, fifty years later, while popula- 
tion has doubled in the United States 
and trebled in Canada, Occidental Life 
has roughly doubled in size every four 
years. 

Today it is the 12th largest of more 
than 1,100 life insurance companies 
in North America—measured by its 
more than $6 billions of life insurance 
in force. This, we think, is sound 


New Life Insurance Delivered — Individual policies, 
$731,017,283°; Group policies, $333,591,654. The total 


Life Insurance in Force—Individual policies and Group . 


Accident and Sickness premiums received— 
Individual and Group combined . . «© 


More Money Hard at Work for Policyowners 
Occidental Assets in 1955 increased to . . « 
Surplus as regards policyowners increased to . . « « 


More Money Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Benefits paid in 1955 increased to. . . + » 
Total Benefits paid by Occidental since organization. . 


* Indicates a new record. 


Round Steak was 12¢ Pound 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR GROWTH IN 1955 


proof of performance for our policy- 
owners. 

Tomorrow will always be more 
important than yesterday. Helping 
people prepare for their tomorrows is 
the service on which Occidental was 
built. As the Company enters its sec- 
ond half century rededicated to this 
task, it renews its institutional pledge 
to provide . . “More Peace of Mind 
Per Premium Dollar’ 


$1,064,608,937 
$6,094,475,790* 


$ 61,951,846* 


$ 517,440,493" 
$ 46,730,676" 


$ 94,030,472* 
$ 577,598,622 


Canadians owned more than 


$396 million dollars | 
of Occidental life insurance 
at the end of 1955 


on, Ontario | 


Toronto . . . Michael Barnes, 33 Bloor Street, East 


Paul Kryski, 620 Eighth Avenue, West 


Miller-Underell Agency, 291 Dundas Street 

Martin Amovitz, 1117 St. Catherine Street, West 
Ernest R. Harsh, C.L.U.,510 Commonwealth Building 
George F Perley & Co., 46 Elgin Street 

T. E Longhurst, Post Office Box 314 


VANCOUVER 


Reg. C. Ellis, C.L.U., 80 Belsize Drive 

EF S. Fulthorp, 6-8 King Street, East 

S. B. Reynolds, 14 Toronto Street 

Val Taylor, 7 Pleasant Boulevard 

S.-J. Weatherley, 125 Lyndhurst Avenue 
Elgood-Edwards & Company, 789 West Pender Street 
Duane Onstad, C.L.U., 1678 West Broadway 

E. J. Aronovitch, 201 A & L Building. 
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ANNOUNCEA EN 


LAURENCE M. SAVAGE 


Hon. T. D'Arcy Leonard, Q.C., President 
of The Canada Permanent Trust Company, 
announces the election of Mr. Laurence 
M. Savage, of Gait, Ontario, to the 
Board of Directors of the Company. Mr. 
Savage is President of Savage Shoes Lim- 
ited, Preston, Ontario, a Director of 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank, The Do- 
minion of Canada General Insuronce 
Company, Lake Erie & Northern Railroad, 
the International Shoe Company of St. 
Lovis, Missouri, and other companies. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORP. had 1,342,793 common shares 


Market Comment 


What stocks and bonds are doing 
and what prominent observers say 


outstanding at May 20. 


As long as the current market 
rally from May lows fails to pick 
up steam on the upside, the whole 
recovery move must be consider- 
ed as merely a technical one in 
the bigger secondary downturn. 
It is difficult at this time to seé 
any possible business develop- 
ment over the next few weeks 
electrifying enough to bring about 
a buoyant resumption of the in- 
terrupted bull market. By August 
anticipation of a rush of fall busi- 
ness orders could bring new life 
into the market. 

Now that construction of the 
western leg of the transCanada 
gas pipeline is virtually assured 
this summer a number of indus- 
try expenditure programs both in 
the West.and Eastern Canada can 
be firmed up. Pipeline people ex- 
pect a new readiness on the part 
of potential customers — utilities 
and industry—to close long-term 
gas purchase contracts. 


HAROLD W. LEFEVER: Gaird- 
ner & Co. (Toronto) 
The New York industrial aver- 
ages have continued their rally 
which set in last week. Probably 


On the Quality Test, Dunlop Multiple 


V-Belts are unexcelled for strength 


and durability. 


$ee More- bo More 


At less cost overseas this summer! 


All because Magic Circle Routes give you the maximum 
number of stop-overs on your ticket to Europe and you only 
pay the regular round-trip fare to the farthest point of your 
itinerary. This also means you may go one route and return 
another. For example, Montreal to Rome via Glasgow- 
London-Paris-Geneva-Nice and return via Munich-Stutt- 
gart- Dusseldorf-Amsterdam; or via Geneva-Frankfurt- 


Dusseldorf. 


Your choice of first class Majestic service offering fully 
reclining Slumberettes and use of the luxurious lower deck 
lounge, (berths available at added charge,) or Coronet tourist 
class for more economical travel. 


MONTREAL 
Adem 
N 
Athens 
dom 
Moone ‘Fronktur? 
ton: 
MAGIC CIRCLE 
. 
Berlin 
Rome ROUTES Hemburp 
em 
Gothenburg 
\ IN EUROPE / 
Zurich 
Beigrode Oslo 
Zegred Vienne 
Ticket Instalment Plan for Canadians 


who wish to budget their trip . 
Examples below are based on round-trip tourist fares from —Toronto 


N 24 MONTHLY 
PAYMENT PAYMENTS 
MADRID 360.58 $24.57 
including stopovers at Glasgow, London, Bordeaux, Paris 
ROME 867.74 $27.49 


including stopovers at Glasgow, London, Paris, Geneva, Nice 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Stk YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, RAILWAY TICKET OFFICE OR 
BSRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


TORONTO 
32 King St. W. 


MONTREAL 


ureatien Hotel 
6-5864 EMpire 3-426, 


WINNIPEG 
Bl Portage A urrard 


the reason for the market im- 
provement has been murmurings 
of a cut in the interest rate by the 
Federal Reserve Bank reverting 
back to a 2%% rate against the 
current rate of 3% prevailing in 
most of the large U.S. centres. 
Certainly, a move in this direc- 
tion after five increases would be 
considered as a constructive shot 
in the arm for general business 
and the stock market as a whole 
should benefit. Should the above 
transpire one wonders if the Bank 
of Canada will follow suit but 
opinion on the street seems to be 
that in Canada we can look for 
the present tight-money policy 
to remain with us for somé 
months yet. 


If such is the case I would ex- 
pect the present volume of equity 
financing by means of rights to 
continue as this is the cheapest 
means of raising capital during 
a period of high interest rates. 


My comment is that high yield- 
ing corporation bonds and pre- 
ferreds are more attractive to the 
investor today than a great many 
of the lower yield common stocks, 
pending a clarification of the 
present money policy. 

” 


W. V. MacINNES; T. A. Rich- 
ardson (Toronto) 

In the last few months the 
Dow-Jones Averages in New 
York and the Canadian indices in 
Toronto and Montreal established 
new high levels never previously 
attained. Advancement within 
the economy has been sufficiently 
strong to justify to a large meas- 
ure the prices at which individual 
stocks have sold. As yet there has 
been no speculative excesses in 
the New York market and in 
Canada, apart from the natural 
resources boom markets which 
do bring excessive speculation, 
the background movement of the 
market has been normal and 
healthy. 

The recent decline in both mar- 
kets led to considerable concern 
among investors and speculators 
alike because in some respects it 
did not resemble a bull market! 
reaction. Behind the scenes and 
influencing the decline has been 
a weakening money data picture 


made well aware. 

From this point both markets 
look well oversold and should 
attempt a rally. This rally should 
be watched closely for the amount 
of breadth and momentum it at- 
tains. It will need both to get 
into new high ground if the basic 
money data does not strengthen 
over the near term. 

~ a 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. (Mont- 
real) 


‘and wants to keep people happy 
to hold a brake on inflation. The 


of which the public has been|s 


until November; Canada is trying 


Middle East war-or-peace uncer- 
tainty continues but could change 
the picture here overnight. 
Thus caution is advisable, more 
particularly from the short-term 
viewpoint. But buyers for long- 
term groyth should not overlook 
the increasing evidences that 
business is better and progress 
greater in Canada than across the 
border, and for them, any dips 
in stock price will be regarded 
primarily as creating buying op- 
portunities. 


New Highs and Lows 

During the week ended June 1, 
nine new highs and 78 new lows 
were recorded among the general 
stocks on Canadian stock ex- 
changes. In the minimg group 
there were 15 new highs and 111 
new lows. In western oils there 
were six new highs and eight 
new lows. 


GENERAL 
New Highs—1956 
Cdn, Pr. & Pa, Sec. Hinde & Dauch 
Cdn, Salt Mailman Corp. 
Cdn. West Lumber Sup. Propane Warr. 
Econ, Invest. Trans Mt. Oil 
Hillcrest Coll. 

New Lows—1956 

Albt. Dist. en, Dynamics 
um, of Can. Gen, Motors 

2nd Pfd, Goodyear Tires 
Ang. Newfoundland Pref. 


Asbestos Hayes Steel 

Bank of N. Scotia Interp, Bld, Cr. 

Bathurst “B”’ Laura Secord 

Calgary Pwr. Loblaw 
Do, 5% Pref. 


Loblaw Comp. A 
Can, Cr. & C. Stone Do B 
Can, Malting Pfd. 
Can. Perman. Mort, 
Can. W. Cable “‘B”’ 
Bakeries 
Breweries 

d, 

Cdn, 

Do. $1.75 Pfd. 
Cdn, Dredge 
Cdn, Indust. 
Cdn, Marconi 
Cdn, Oil Warr. 1955 
Chart. Trust 
Chrysler Corp. 
Claude Neon Pfd. 


Lucky Lager 
Massey -Harris 
McColl Fron. Pref. 
Melchers 
Molson Brew “A” 
Montreal Locom. 
North Star Oil 
Do, Warr. 
North Que. Pwr, 


Pfd. 
Northwest U.P. 
Ogilvie Flour 
Ontario Loan 
Ontario Steel 
Pembina Pipe 


Cockshutt Farm 5% Pf. 

Con, Life Price Pref. 
Cons, Bakeries Robinson Little 
Corbys “B’’ Royal Bank 


Crown Trust 

Dist.-Seagram 

Dom, Bridge 

Dom. Magnes. 

Dom. Scot, Inv. 
Pref, 


Do, Rights 
Somerville Pfd. 
Steel of Can. Rights 
Sup. Propane Pfd, 
Sup. Pete. Pfd. 
Tor. Dom, Bank 


Dom, Textile Do. Rights 

Eddy Paper Traders Fin, 5% Pf. 
Electrolux Westeel 

Fleet Mfg. Weston G 412% Pf. 
Ford Motor Comp, Windsor Hotel 
Ford (Can.) “A” Zellers 442% Pref. 


Foundation Co. 
MINING 
New Highs—1956 
McK, R, 


The recent market break was 


was overdue, especially with the 
appearance of weak spots in some 
important quarters of the U.S. 
economy. Cutbacks in the pro- 
duction of motor cars and farm 
implements, as well as declines 
in the prices of some textile prod- 
ucts, along with copper, steel 
scrap and rubber were signs 
which could not be ignored. 
Looking at the North American 
picture as a whole it would seem, 
however, that increased activity 
in some departments is compen- 
sating for the softer tendencies 
in others so that business activity 
has only been leveling off so far 
on a fairly high plateau. While 
the third quarter of the year may 
see further working off of in- 
yentories and softness, it is felt 
that, with the introduction of the 
1957 motor-car models, and with 
the possibility of improving farm 
income, the fourth quarter may 
point upward. 
Unexpected developments 
whether on the _ international 
scene or in connection with the 
coming presidential election in 
the U.S. can always drastically 
alter short-term prospects and 
bring about violent fluctuations 
in stock prices. However, for the 
long term, there appears to be a 
stabilizing factor which has been 
increasingly evident in the past 
few years each time a market 
break has developed. This is the 
steadily mounting flow of funds 
which institutional, investors and 
especially investment trusts have 
got to put to work. Even more 
important for the economy as a 
whole is the improvement in the 
art of management at both gov- 
ernment and business levels. 
Chain reactions of business 
fear, which caused much havoc in 


easily started now and monetary 
measures have been relatively 
successful in recent times in pre- 
venting prolonged recessions as 
well as over expansion. More- 
over, in private business, the in- 
creasing use of long-term plan- 
ning, based on extensive research, 
has added another factor of sta- 
bility. 


course, to jump to the conclusion 


cannot be disregarded. 


mins & Co. (Toronto) 


hot altogether unexpected as it| Gone 
had been felt that a correction! Cont’ 


Bordulac 
Cons, Bellekeno Midrim 
El-Pen-Rey N, Jack Lake 
Grandoro Norpax 
Imperial N. Rankin 
Jeanette Pac-Nickel 
Kerr Addison Trebor 
Lomega 
New Lows—1956 
Alta 
Anglo Rouyn MacDonald 
unor acFie 
Barnat Marcon 
Baska Mentor Exp. 
Beaver Lodge Meta. Ur. 
Bevcon Midwest 
Bouscadillac Min, End, 
Boymar Min-Ore 
Brilund » Nama Creek 
Broulan Reef Nat. Exp. 
Brunston Nesbitt L. 
Burchell N. Bidl’e 
Callinan N, Dickin 
Canuba N, Lafayette 
Cassiar Asb. Newlund 
Chib. Kayrand N, Pac Coal 
Cleveland N, Santiago 
Cunro . Nickel Rim 
Cons. Fenimore Nor Gold 
Cons, Gold-Arrow North Inca 
Cons, Negus Nu-Age 
Cons. Nicholson Nudulama 
Cons. Pershcourt O'Leary 
Cons. Red Poplar Opemisca 
Cons. Sudbury Ormsby 
Thur Osisko 
Potash Parbec 
Coppercrest Pater 
Deer-Horn Paymaster 
Dome Pitch-Ore 
Farwest Placer Dev. 
Fontana Powell Rouyn 
Frobisher Pronto 
Do, Warr. Que-Cop. 
Genex Queenston 
Geo-Scientifie Radiore 
Giant Mascot Rainville 
Giant Yellowknife Rare Earth 
Glenn Ur. Rayrock 
Goldcrest Rockwin 
Golden Manitou St. Michaels 
Goldfields San Antonio 
Graham Bousquet Skeena 
Grandines Spanish Am, 
Granduc Starrat O. 
Hamil Surety 
Harrison Min. T. Hughes 
Iso Uran. Un, Estella 
Kirk Town United Keno 
Lake Cinch Vico 
Lake Osu Willroy 
Lamaque Wiltsey C 
Lithium Corp. Windw'd 
Lorado Yellorex 
Lyndhurst Y'’ke Bear 


New Highs—1956 


Ajax Castle O & G 
Alta. P. Cons. Eastern Cdn. 
Aldina Fort St. John 


New Lows—1956 


Cons, Dragon New World 
Marigold New Springer 
New Chamberlain Sapphire 


New Richfield Texas Calgary 


the past, do not seem to be as 


It would be dangerous, of 


that the economy has now be- 
come invulnerable, because forces 
which cannot yet be clearly seen 
could well prove to be unmanage-| 


able by present methods. It is a must... and Bassick 
seems, however, that public con- Casters are the answer, moving 
fidence in the administrative|| all equipment—light or heavy 


skills of money and business | 
managers is a new element which | 


P. M. RICHARDS: J. R. Tim-| 


The present situation is more 
than ordinarily one of flux. In 
the U.S. the credit squeeze has 
eased somewhat in the last two 
weeks, while in Canada it is be- 
ing maintained. The U.S. Ad- 
ministration is election-conscious 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
on May 28 issued an additional 2,200 
common shares under company’s 
selected employees stock option 
plan. Now 13,787,840 common shares 
outstanding. 
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FOR YOUR FUTURE 


The NEW TRAPEZOIDAL PROFILE for Roofing and Siding 
of ALCAN INDUSTRIAL “KINGSTRONG" ALUMINUM 


Specially developed to increase Kingstrong’s practical advantages still furthes, 
the new Trapezoidal Profile gives you — 


© Extra strength — safe loads are almost double! 
© Better run-off. 


© More pleasing architectural lines and improved general appearance. 


BOTH the new trapezoidal and the standard round corrugation 
(either stucco embossed or plain finish) offer you established 


“Kingstrong” qualities which make this rugged aluminum 


sheet the practical answer for enduring roofing and siding — 


for warehouses, mine buildings, dock structures, etc. 
Sandwiched with insulation, trapezoidal profile sheet 


offers inexpensive walls only a few inches thick, 


yet having a remarkably low U-factor. 


LIGHT — can be handled much more easily 


and quickly — costs less to transport — 
cuts erection time and costs. 


LONG-LASTING — strong and rustproof all 


the way through — resistant to corrosive 


industrial fumes and salt-laden atmosphere — 
requires no painting or expensive maintenance 


—— fire-resistant and spark-proof. 


“Kingstrong”’ is a registered Trade Mark for 
aluminum sheet manufactured by Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd. It is corrugated by: 
ROBERTSON IRWIN LTD. 

Edmonton, Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, 


Vancouver, Winnipeg 


ROSCO METAL & ROOFING PRODUCTS LTD, 


Calgary, London, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, 
Regina, Toronto, Vancouver Winnipeg 


ALCAN atuminum COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


CALGARY 
QUEBEC 


HALIFAX 
TORONTO 


HAMILTON 
VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 
WINDSOR 


OTTAWA 
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BaSsick 
GIVES WINGS 


TO ASSEMBLY 
DUCTIO 


In industry today speed and 


efficiency on the production lifle 


—with ease and economy. There 
is a caster with the proper 
wheel designed and engineered 
| to fit every need. Our 

Engineering Depart- 
ment will assist you in 
solving your caster 
problems. 


BASSICK-DIVISION 
STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


of Canada, Limited 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Each Southam Newspaper is truly independent - each publisher decides | 
his own policies for the good of his particular community. 
eo YOU GET ACTION WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN 
: THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 
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The Southom Newspopers The Southam Newspopers F. A. Smyth Crewmer & Woodward inc. (Con. Divd 
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... the one thing in 
heating you dare 
not overlook 


Petro rotary oil burners are dependable 
because of their simple design and 
sound, rugged construction 


Sluggish heavy oil (No. 6) is easily controlled by 
a system that is remarkably free ftom mechanical 
“gimmicks.” It’s like this: 

1. A simple oil heater automatically warms 
the oil to a point where viscosity is constant. 
(See chart.) 

2. A magnetic valve passes the oil to the 
nozzle when it is warm enough for accurate 
metering and instant ignition. 

That is the basic idea of the Petro Thermal 
Viscosity Principle. It isn’t fancy ; it isn’t temper- 
amental; but it STAYS ON THE JOB. Petro 
owners need not be impressed by metering 
pumps, viscosity compensating valves, or other 
complicated mechanisms found in many burners. 


All this and fuel economy too 


Petro oil burners have been the steady, reliable 
work horses in heavy oil firing for over 50 years. 
They have saved their owners untold 
thousands of dollars by efficient firing 


DEPENDABILI 


of the viscous industrial oils, which 
cost less per gallon, and are richer in 
heat value than the light oils. 


curs 


oO 


Gas-oil models also available 


The ability to switch fuels at a mo- 
ment’s notice protects against fuel 
emergencies and cuts fuel costs. Any 


yet 


VISCOSITY RANGE OF NO. 6 OKS 


Above this temperature heevy 
oils are highly fluid. All oils 
pproach @ commvon viscosity. 


Petro rotary oil burner (including those 
now in use) can be readily combined 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


20% ac 


VISCOSITY -SECOMOS - T 


106 120 


with the Petro gas burner, providing a 
dual-fuel firing system in a single inte- 
grated unit. 


SECOMD CHance 


106 
70 120° 


Ty Foca 20° 


For further information use the ac- 


companying coupon, or look in the yellow tele- 
phone directory pages under Oil Burners for 
name of your Petro dealer. 


Two Petro rotary 
oil burners in the 
ultra-modern heat- 
ing plant of a new 


school building. 
Burners fire heavy 
industrial oil and 
are equipped for 
automatic modu- 
lating flame control. 


PETRO 


Name 


Dept 15, 2231 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me literature and specification sheets on 
money-saving Petro commercial and industrial burners. 
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xKerr L 6 80 
xKeyboy I 12 
xKeymet 6 £70 
xKilembe 380 390 
Dowts 197 200 


xKirk M 161 168 
xKirk Tn 254 28) 
xKroy O 243 244 
Labatt 223 22) 
Labrador 214i 21) 
xL Cinch 105 110 
xL Duf’lt 275 285 
xL Ling 134 15 
xL Nordic 275 279 
xL Osu 
xL Shore 435 465 
xL Wasa 21 2 
L Woodsp.. 1530 
xLa Luz 410 440 
xLamaq 290 295 
Lang 
Laura Sec 184 19% 
Laurent A 10 
x Do wts .. 100 
Land JA 20) 21 

DoB iy 
xLeitch 77 78 
xLencourt 18 20 
Lewis Bros 9 93 
xLexindin 22 2% 


Loblaw A 48, BW 
DoB 72 
Don A 172 18) 
DonB 18 183 
Do pr 42i 43 

Loews 120 a 

xLomega 22 

xLon Hos 250 
DoA 72 173 

xLI Pete 184 19 

xLorado 117 119 

xLouvic’rt 24 25 

Lw St Law .. 23 

Lowney 20 25 

xLyndh’st 150 153 

xLynx 103 il 

xMacassa 200 210 

xMacdon’d 88 90 

xMactfie 164 1734 

M’Kin Str @ 45 
Do pr 100 i 

xMacLeod 126 130 

MacMill A 42... 
DoB 43% é 

xMadsen 251 255 

xMages 135 140 

xMagnet 124 13 

Mailman p.. 98 
Docump.. 26 

xMalartic 151 155 

xM’east U 25 27 

M Leaf G 19 21 

M Leaf M 83 
Do pr 99 983 

xMaralgo 38 

xMarcon 214 

xMarcus 103 


xMarigold 26 
xMaritim 298 
100 


Mass-Har 
Do pr 94; 

xMatatch 55 

Maxwell 7 


McCabe A 20 
DoB 18 

McColl 50 
D 


opr 
McIntyre 823 
xMcKenzie 35 
xMcMarm 15 
xMcWatter 55 
xMentor n 60 
xMerc Chip 7 
xMerrill 310 


xMidrim 171 
xM-West 400 

Dowts 200 
xMill City 37 
xMilliken 194 
xM Brick 400 
xMindam’'r 21 
M'n'deavor 82 
Min’g Cor 24) 
xMin-Ore 35 36 


Mitch & Co 35 , 
Mod Cont 14 15 
DoA 17 17% 
xMogul 300 305 
Molson A 23} 243 
DoB 223 25 
xM Knit 400 500 
Do pr 55 
Mon Mort 44 ac 
xMoneta 73 75 


Mont Loco 16% 17 


Moore 4 
M’gan&C.. 22) 
Doéipf 9 i101) 
Mor Brass 9 9 
xMulti-M 125 129 
xNama C 122 124 
Nat Drug il 112 
Do pr 124 12) 
xNat Ex 59 6 
Nat Groc 22 
pr 273 

N Hos A 400... 
x DoB 5 5a 
Nat Lead 98) 992 
xNat Pete 435 445 
N St Car Bi BW 
Nat Trust 41 42 
xNello 2 32 
xNes Lab 150 


Bid Ask 

xN A 56 60 
xNew Bid 18 20 
xN Brist 150 151 
xN B Dom 270 + 
xNew Cal 78 79 
N Chamb 154 155 
xN Conc’d 49 49 
Cont 80 

xN Davies 22 28 
lhi 101 104 

xN Dick 181 185 
xN Fortun 44 45 
xN Gas E 159 160 
xN Goldvu 24 25 
xN H’cana 284 30 

xN H’ridge 69 


xN Hosco 29} 
xN Jac’let 157 158 
xN 27 


Jason 29 
xN Kelore 15 18 
xNewlund 6 68 
xN Mani 107 110 
xN Minda 77 178 
xN Mylam 16 17 
xNewnorth 114 13 
xN Rouyn 214 22 
xN Royr’n 365 370 
xN Senat 114 12 
Sup 
xN Taku 27 30 
xN Thurb 17 18 
xNick R 375 380 
xNipiss’g 395 400 
xNisto 24 
xN-Acme 122 123 
Noranda n 563 57 
xNordon 35 
xNorgold 22 23 
xNorlartic 13 16 
xNormet 70 
xNorpax 142 143 
xNC Oils 510 525 
wts 250 280 
Do pr 38 838) 


xNor Inca 9) 
n 

North Star 143 143 

Do wts 6 63 

xNth Trin 11 11) 


xNth Can 136 
NQ Pow 
Dol pr 
NW Util p 873 
xN’thland 80 82 
xNorvalie 66 69 
xNudulam 45 46 
Oak Wood 6 
xObaska 11 13 
xO’Brien 92 
Office Sp 15 17h 
xOgama 27 2 
xOil Sel 184 19 
xOka Rare 85 90 
xOkalta 285 
xO’Leary 26 27 
xOmunitrans 6 64 
xOB Sup os 
pr 7 8 
xO Jock 290 300 
Do pr 12 123 
DoBpr 114 112 
x Dowts 92 94 
Ont Loan 274 27) 
Ont Steel 24 253 
Dopr 1333 ... 
xOpemiska 143 15 
xOrange C’ 400 
xOrenada 26 27 
xOrmsby 70 175 
xOsisko 41 44 
xP Coyle 140 150 
xPac East 123 13 
Pac Pete 153 16 
Page-Hers 874 88) 
xPamour 534 57 
xPanel 120 122 
xPan West 37 38 
xParamaq 11 113 
xParbec 11 12 
xPardee 84 
xParker Dr 58 53 
xPater 92 & 
xPathfind 139 141 
xPaymast 32 33 


xPeace Riv 10 10.15 


Pembina 38% 383 
Do pr 493 50 
Penmansn 25 25 
opr 
PC Jewel 224 224 
Do pr 984 101 
xPerron 25 27 
xPerux O 212 220 
xPetrol 151 154 
Photo Eng 43 48 
xPick Cr 148 155 
xPioneer 186 195 
xPitch-Ore 124 13 
Placer n 12} 
xPonder 70 £75 
xPoplar O 2 28 
Powell R 54 55 
xP Rouyn 50 
Pow Corp 58% 59 
xPrairie 0 520 325 
xPr Bord 19) 20 
Prem Tr 82 86 
xPr Elect 160 170 
PRM Inc 33% 34 
xPreston 630 640 
Price Bros 96 96} 
xPronto 585 595 
Dowts 280 295 
Prov Trans 12j... 
xPros Air 180 190 
xProvo G 225 229 
xPurdy M 28 29 
xQue Ch 195 199 
xQue Cop 210 215 
xQue Lab 16 17 
Que Lith li 113 
xQue M 120 125 
xQ Metal 375 380 
Que Power 27 28} 
xQueenst’n 21 25 
Quemont 253 26; 
xQuinte 6 
Do A 11 11} 
Do rts 75 a 
xRadiore 123 124 
xRainville 148 150 
Rapid-Grip 8 9) 
xR Earth 330 335 
xRayrock 170 180 
xReef Ex 13 13: 
xReeves 210 217 
Regent 10 103 
xRenabie 241 245 
xRexspar 35 37 
R’foldsAp.. 99 
xR Palm 197 198 
xR Rupun 22 23 


Do$lpr 21 22 
xRobin 450 
R Little 10 103 

DoA 134 133} 
xRoche 153 16 
xRockwin 32 36 
R'landPp.. 9 
xRowan C 124 13 
xRoxana 123 14} 
Royal Bk 57 574 
x Dorts 415 420 
Roy Oak A ll 11} 
Royalite 133 138 

Do pr 29 
Russell 113 12 
xRyanor 16 19 
St L Corp 823i 82} 
St L Cem 17 173 
St Law Fl .. 
xS Michael 41 45 
xSan Ant 88 90 
xS River 12} 13) 


14 

Sar Bridge 14 
xSas Cem 215 220 
Searfe A 11 11} 
xScur’y-R 219 225 
Scythes 16 16 
Do pr 24, 26; 


xSecur Fr 295 305 


Shawin 83i 84 
DoA 483 
DoB 52 «653 

xShawkey 16 17 

xSheep C 158 165 

xSherritt 875 880 

Sher-Wms 40 43 
Do pf 141 

Shrf-Hors 

Sicks 26 
Do VT 25 253 

xSigma 490 

xSilanco 15 17 

Silknitv 17 20 
Do pr 373. 

xS Miller 139 140 

xSil Stand 56 60 

Silv’w’d A 113 
Do B 123 13 

Simon & S Wi. 
Do 5% pf 952 100 

Simpsons 19% 20 

xSiscoe 9 99 

Sko Mfg 300 350 

Slater n 16i 164 
Do pr 434... 

xSloc’n VR 24 25 

Som'ville p 50 50 

xSouris a 

Southam 46) 48 

South Can .. 50) 

xS U Oils 40 45 

xSpan A 175 180 

xSpooner 37 39 

xStadacon 33 34 

St Brands 41j 4i} 

St Pav 42 42) 

St Radio 114 12 

St Brock A 93 

oB 
xStanwell 60 £65 

xStarratt 11) 12 

Stedman 4 25 

Stee] Can 58) 593 
Dorts 210 215 

xSteeloy 12 14 

Pp 19 193 

Ster Tr 47 50 

xStovel p 400 475 

Stuart Oil 16 16 

xSturgeon 79 80 

xSud Cont 154 16) 

ullivan 530 

S Propane 72 8 

pr 

x Dowts 300 335 

Suptest o 20) 

com 3 333 
Dopr 101 102 

xSurety O 114 120 

xSurf et 13 

Switson 8 

xSylvan 1235 1% 

Tamblyn 4135 4 
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VISCARD . . . is the largest capacity, highest quality, 
most efficient Vertical Visible Record Keeping system in the 
world today. With exclusive features such as one piece 
formed aluminium main dividers, VISCARD guarantees 

an office lifetime of trouble-free service. Inventory, material 
control, production control, receivables, payables, 

machine maintenance and costing are only a few of the 
applications of VISCARD in business. 


C100 “DELUXE” —holds up to 13,500 cards... 
cards will not “ride-up”. Capacity constant 

for all card heights from 6”—12”. The B100 
Posting Unit has same card capacity 

as C100 Deluxe, but is in a lower price bracket. 


A900 Tray (on WD Weill Tabte} 
—holds up to 6,390 cards. 
This WD Well Table can also 
hold two A500 Trays, which have 
@ capacity of 3,550 cards, 

for peak load distribution 

of records. 

in all VISCARD units, cards may 
be removed and replaced 
without disturbing adjacent forms. 
A telephone call . . . or a note 
on your letterhead to any of the 
Distributors listed below 

will arrange an appointment 

at your con 


CARD DESIGN GOVERNS CAPACITY 


VERTICAL RECORDS COMPANY 


114 YORKVILLE AVE. « TORONTO 5 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


COLPITTIS & SON LTD. LOWE-MARTIN CO. LTD. _VISCARD SYSTEMS 
MONCTON OTTAWA (TORONTO) 
. VISCARD SYSTEMS SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT 


(HAMILTON) 
ae SOLD AND SERVICED IN 
MONCTON MONTREAL © OTTAWA @ TORONTO HAMILTON LONDON 
FORT WILLIAM © PORT ARTHUR © WINNIPEG © REGINA ® SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


LIMITED 


Do pr 463 47 xTiara 25 ' Tor Iron 21 23 Do 5% 44 44 xTrs Res 41 42 xU Asbes 685 690 xUn Oils 236 239 Viceroy A Ti 
xTandem 10) 12 TT Tailors 104 15 | Do A 213 22. DoArts 17) xTrend P 16 164 U CorpA 30 B® Un Steel 152 16 oB 476 
Taylor PC 104 10% xTombill 42 44)' Tor Mort 113) . DoBrts 183 .. xTriad O 860 870 DoB 203 21) xUpp Can 92 94 xVic Exp 178 179 

Do pr 11 11 # xTorbit 90 100 Tor Sav 363 .. . xTrs Can 195 200 Tuckett 153i xU Estella 21 23 xVanad'’m 385 500 Vie G Tr 25... 
xTeck-H 207 210 T-Dom Bk 40} 42 xTowag 20 21 ‘xTrs-Emp 235 238 Union Ac 485 550 U Fuel A 61 xVandoo 29 30 xViola M 226 2 
xTemag 695 700 Dorts 295 300 T Fin A 42 42) xTrs Era 41 42 Do2pr 8 9 DoB 304 32 Ventures 383 39 V Dare pri4 15 
xTex Cal 80 86 Tor Elev 19) 203|  DoB .. 41 Trans-Mt 65$ 664] Un Gas 47 48 xUn Keno 610 645 Viau Ltd 63 66 xVulean 6 @& 
xThom L 165 170 T Gen Tr 37 373! Do4i% .. 1014 Trans PPL 163 17 xU Mining 23 24, xU Mont 24) 25 (Continued on page 41, 


“eee 


IN PLANT OR OFFICE, THE IMPERIAL Ot} REPRESENTATIVE will work on your lubrication probleme, 


HE’S ON YOUR STAFF BUT NOT YOUR PAYROLL 


The Imperial Oil Representative’s job is to work with your staff, on your lubri- 

cation problems. He is qualified to analyse conditions and make recommendations, 

in the plant or in the blueprint stage. Through him, Imperial’s vast experience 
and continuing research in lubrication is always at your service. a 


Engineering 
staff of 


ALWAYS LOOK FTO IMPERTFAL FOR THE BEST 
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HEATING AND POWER EQUIPMENT 
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300,000 Acres 
For Potash 


Development 


From Our Own Correspondent 

REGINA — A withdrawal per- 
mit for large potential potash 
acreage has been granted by the 
Saskatchewan Government to R. 
Campbell and Associates, Van- 
couver. 

Under withdrawal is about 
300,000 acres in the Melville area 
in east-central Saskatchewan ex- 
tending northwest to the Ituna 
and Kelliher areas. 

Mr. Campbell said the potash 
development was a personal ven- 
ture on the part of himself and 
associates. 

He plans to start active drilling 
this summer. The exploratory 
part of the program will involve 
sinking six test holes to deter- 
mine the best location for a large 
shaft. In this drilling a chemical] 
solution will be used to obtain the 
potash cores, a method claimed 
to have been successfully used 
by German industrialists. 

If the exploratory phase proves 
successful, Mr. Campbell expects 
to start sinking the mining shaft 
in the spring of 1957. Entire fin- 
ancing for the whole project, he 
added, is expected to be completed 
by the end of this year. 

Mr. Campbell’s entry into the 
field brings to 12 the number of 
companies active in developing 
potash in the province. Two are 
at the shaft-sinking stage, one at 
Unity and the other east of Saska- 


Bid and Ask 
Quotations 


(Continued from page 40) 


THE BIG, 


STYLED TO STEAL YOUR HEART 


Wahbasso 164 White lpr43 44 
Waite Am 14 144 White Pass 11% 1 
Walk GW 692 69%; xWillroy 250 260 
Wat Equip 148 15 xWilrich 47 48 
xWeedon 65 68 xWiltsey 11h 13 
Wellington 78 .. xW’chester 10 10) 
xW Mas p 14 xWindw'd 28 30 
xWespac 224 24 Wpg Cent 14 14) 
xW Malar 19 21 xW'd Al 355 450 
xW M’gill 155 150 GH W’d p95... 
Westee| 19 19 xWoolC’b 275 295 
xW Ashley 13 14, xWr Harg 181 184 
W C Brew 30 314 xYale L’d 40 42 
xW Decal 165 168 xYan Can 16 18 
Dowts 35 40 xYellorex 14 15 
W Groc A 38) 40 xYk Bear 210 212 
Do pr 30 30 xYKnitA 150 225 
xW Lease 515 550 DoB 5 70 
xW Naco 101 105 xYukeno 10) 11 
Dowts 24 25 Zellers4i%.. #4 
Weston A 22 223 xZenmac 45 46 
DoB 23 233 xZulapa 41 50 
Do pr 96, 97 
zQuoted in cents. 
Toronto Curb 
Andian 53 64 DO Cloth 
AC Pulp 4 47 #=xDupont 24, 25 
Ang-Nfld 114 112% Do pr 33 
Asbestos 394 40 Gaspe Cop 50 52 
B Am Bk 303 314i Hayes 30i 
Brown 214 214 Int 127) 128) 
xBulolo 540 560 Int Util 
CD Sug 23 24 
Can Ving 184 19 Langley pr35 39 
C Bronze 30 32 #£Lob Inc 73 6 
Do pr 102 ie MacLaren 72 92 
C Cottons .. 133 MO Paper 25) 36 
Do pr 8 11 =Niag Wire 471i 49 
CG Inv 30 30 #£Ogilvie 391i 39) 
C Indust 208 213 Dopr 150 160 
CIL pr 92 xPato 565 575 
C Ingersoll 92 xPend O 405 
C Marconi 460 500 Price Br 68 68) 
CW Lumb 23 24 Ridgeway 474i 47) 
C Westing 47 Sangamo 11 12i 
xCoast Cop 12 12) xSW Pete 41 55 
C Paper 404i 403 Third CG 53 
xDalhousie 203 22 Twin City 134... 
DeHav 145 198 Univ Prod 62) 623 
D Bridge 20 204 xYukon C 62 4 
D Glass 404 42 #£=Zeller’s 244 24) 
Do pr Se 163 


Canadian Stock Exchange 


Beaubran 30 


The exciting Chrysler is so luxuriously lovely 
and easy to drive you might well believe it 
too costly for you. 


Actually, a Chrysler Windsor is much less 


expensive than you may think. Every day, 


as more and more people discover this fact, 


EXCITING 


June 9, 1956 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


POWERED TO MAKE IT QUICKEN 


they start driving Chryslers. 


Right now, because of its widespread suc- 
cess, you'll find it easier than ever to own a 
new Chrysler (frankly, it may never be this 


easy again). Why not discover for yourself 
how pleasantly simple it is to drive a new 
Chrysler home? Your Chrysler dealer can 


give you the facts now. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Belding C’t 72 Utd Dist 114... 
Do pr ll) 3 Waterman 10? 11 
Belg’m St .. 2 Wilson JC 73) 11 e 
Oo pl 114 WindsorH .. 39) 
But’fly Ho 315 Wood Mfg 47... 
C Floor B 172... MINES 
Cdn Afena 90 .. Alta 93 10 
C Pw & P 64 7 =<Ameran’m 13 15 
C Silk A 425 500 Arno 13-134 
Catelli A 25 28 Band-Ore 8 _ 10) 
Do B 36 Barvallee 9 14 
Cinzano A 45 oa Beatrice 103 11h 
C Neon A 39... _—_ Bellech’sse 62 65 crease in natural gas development; Merchandisin ,in near future to compensate for in-, Total sales climbed 12% to 2,179 CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
DoB 380 425 Belle-Ch 31 £32 a $207,828 in : tor 34 ; 
om Pp an y e Pp or 528 increase in gas storage, LOUNSBUR creased expenses and improve in-j| million kwh, with high tension in-| years Ended Dee, 31: 1955 1954 
C Div A 155 225 272 280 transmission and _ distribution, a NB vestment return.. Company dustrial consumption up 16%, low 
Do pr 34 «wt urnt 200 225 sist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The | ¢ > j .B., net pro or 1955 was $564,596, re 7 tj 3 FOSS Oper. CAFR. .... 51,255, , 
Crain RL 20 21 Calumet U 12) 13; Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts, Variations $143,194 ee wr promotional, 23.9% hi hs * th: t profit of $455 negotiated with Mexican authorities tension commercial and industrial Total net earn, ....++- 11,312,385 7,992,011 
Dav & FA 492... Cdn Lith 104 105 from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. office, clerical, general and adminis- 708 os tane an net profit of $499,- but amount and timing of increase | up nearly 11% and domestic up 8%.| Less: Deprec. .....+.. 3,775,000 3,178,000 
“me lant faciliti t trative costs; and a $17,867 ‘Comme | have not been determined, report | Kwh sales rose 2%. Transmission 
Oil and Gas plant facilities to transmit, store | in employees’ pensions costs. 1954 | Chairman William Draper, Jr., and| and distribution losses dropped to} 
Freiman Cen Man 15 | UNION GAS CO. OF CANADA and market gas to be received. Esti- Expenditures on property account | PED bocns Waves osces $11,052,079 $9,814,162 | President G. Maryssael. 18.7% (19.4%) despite higher pro-| ne, eeepc 4,212,431 2,280,706 
44% pr 92 .. Cortez Ex 114 12 . *| mated cost of these facilities varies | amounted to $1,870,857. Net earnings 1,180,792 1,093,303 me - portion of hydro-electric generation. | Less: Pref. divd, ..... (244 1,137,650 
Horner A 10 ea Duvan 115 120 Chatham, Ont., consolidated net between $13.3 millions and $14 a CONS. INCOME A = Less: Deprec. & res. . 127.244 212.79! In both 1955 and 1954 company had This was result of completion of Common divd. ..... 1,508,816 444,209 
Hot La Sal 21 Fab Mets 31 profit tor the year ended March 31, 750.000 ccou! T Income tax 488 952 424,797 | benefit of tax advantages granted in l pt 1, 371 747,838 
F190 259 Fontana 4 41/1956, was 41% ahead of previous | | | October, 1864, pending further | Dew 220 Ky fom) seer 
Hydro Elec 9} Hudson-R 18 19 | Year ($2,023,275 vs $1,942,710). Sales Less: Dev, costs ...... 426.557 203,58 553| Surplus «468.183 354.290 rate increase to include compensa- Fined Chargest Earned: 
I A 8j Union's agreement of January t 13 sates rose 782,339 747,300 | Earnings per Share and Record: tion for loss of such tax advantages. Hurricane “Janet.” worst storm in Before deprec. ..... 3388 3.01 
o pr ardun 4% to 13. lilion cu. it. and num- ond interest® ..... 381,883 386,695 Cl. A: Earned® ..... 30 2 ter deprec. ....... 
Inv Found 428 .. Kontiki L 16 20 | 1955 with Trans-Canada Pipe Lines | per of customers served increased | tax res. ..... 1,570,000 1,545,000 Barneds 70 079 . Construction began on an 82,400! Nexaco region in company’s history before 
Dopr 59 60) Lingside C 17° .. | Ltd., provides for delivery of up to| py 4.400 to 93,600 Net profit ...... coceee $2,023,275 1,942,710 Paid . 0.50 0.20 0.50-0.20 kw thermo-generating unit for Le-| caused many landslides. Tepexic and | capitalized during construction: * 515.501 in 
Lambert A 144 ; Mogador 85 94 15.5 billion cu. ft. by Trans Canada y %, ’ ° SS er 988,679 988,679 Cl. B: Earneds ..... 12.77 9.93 cheria plant. Unit will be largest in Patla plants had to close for about 1955, $596,088 in 1954. 
U tiating t Residential gas sales increased | S¥*Plus for year ... 954,051 0-20 0.90+0.20 Mexico and one of largest in Latin | Earnings per Share: 
20 = negotiating to 12.9% to 910.000 Mcf. an additional *Incl. bond disc, w/o. *Before (safter) parti cipation. A two weeks but tompany’s thermal 92-73 
Lond Can 7h .. N Pacific 158 160 mM |to line, bringing total to near! After devr.......... 10.41 10.02| As at Dec. 31: 1955 1954 The 1955 construction program | service was not interrupte OW-| Common ....sccee-- 1.80 
M'claren P 94 92 N STiago 94 10 der agreement, although Bas will 84.200 C timat “ 4 sAfter deducting dev. costs. POE bxnccncccepen wee. $146,903 $69,451 | cost $8 millions. It consisted largely | ever, repairs to Necaxa hydraulic Paid ....+--++-- 0.87% +etks 0.25 
Melch’rs D .. 5 WN Vinray 13 14 |not be available until much later sews ompany estimates 5,000 ad- Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: | Accts, rec. ....... ee 3,951,753 3,348,656 | of improvements and additions to! system have been extensive and “Including 50c in respect of 1968. 
Dopr | 11i 124 Nocana 11 12 | than originally contemplated, says |@itional gas-fired central house| Com.: Earned ...... $2.86 $2.75 | Inventories ........... 1,188,492 1,280,722 ' 1j d | $378,135 has been charged as a spe-| ,.71/22 common sh. for each common oh. 
Mica 173 200 Ur 17 President David P. Rogers heating units were added, and that 1.40 | Total curr, assets .. 6.28708 6,006,819 di “facilitites. Subst tio item in profit and loss and om 
ica Co 1% +. of | Investments .......... 24,010 24,510 | distribution faciitites. ubstation | item in pront ¢ 
Mt Retrig 37 Panel Cons 125 Union’s agreement of April, 1954 CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET | Det. 16,474 24,025 | capacity increased by 24,710 kva.| plus statement. Company is under-| CONDENSED CONS. BALANOS SHES® 
with Panhandle will n- e As at “ixed assets 734,528 702,798 ans ; ini- : 
Nfld L&P .. 48 Por Prime 17 17h Co be Mar. 31: 1956 1955 | Total assets 6.002 160 5.430 102 | DJStribution transformers installed | taking preventive measures to mini Dee, 31: 1955 1054 
Paton 104 = ceie aiter eliveries egin trom Arete, 396 151948 Bank loan ....... 690.000 750.000 | Capacity rose 12.5% Construction | mize similar damage in future. ereere 
Ber $2 Soma-Duv 10) However, neither of| A revised schedule of rates for | Inventories ... 1,142,244 1,270,267 | Accts., tax., etc., pay. 1,020,616 781,237 | began on company’s new central; jy g cnort term loans from four | Inventories 978,305 2,406,447 
ame om 2 49. Tache L 50 51 | these agreements will affect in any | industrial gas became effective in! Total curr, assets .. 5,316,307 5,427,803 | Divds. pay. ........... pig 28,974 | office in Mexico City which will pro- ay Total curr, assets. 12,343,241 12,180,060 
Do2 Tazin 17 18 | way agreement of November, 1944, | July with result that sales rose 41% | capita stock 280 "468,280 | Vide’ office space for expansion in DY | Misc. assets ..... 2,798,212 1,147,802 
18,3 19 Tiblemont 49 49) me ef. & other assets . .387, 2,389,298 ove million to millions and COM-/| Reorg exp. 164, 
203 Trebor 60 62 whereby Union is importing 5.5 bil-| to 642,576 Mcf, bait gross revenue | assets 31,823,962 30,244,624 | Capital surplus ...... 710,000 700,000 | next 10 years. Construction pro- pany borrowed $1 million from So- Fixed assets 1086, 131. 182 187'309°608 
Reitman’s 17 172 Uddlen 16 cu. ft. of gas yearly from the | from = only 18.3% be- assets 41,576,154 40,110,092 gram for 1956 will be about double | pinanciére de Transports et d’ | Tots! assets 210,196,397 201,796,346 
R Chains 18 Valor Lith 303 31 .». cause of rate adjustment cets., etc., Pay. eee.. 1,051,362 934,174 | rear’ OTs Bank loan (sec.) ... 4,000,000 2,895,000 
com Wendell When Union gets definite assur- Operating and maintenance costs Bond ont will Enterprises Industrielles (Sofina),| Accts., pay. 4,247,967 2,881,040 
Westville 34 35 | ance that annual volumes contracted | rose by 1,368,258, or 18.2% to $8,- Taxes pay. .... 1.069.757 992° 824 Public Utilities demand growth continues. wens to int 1'378.968 
Stowell A 14% 15 OIL for under Panhandle agreement and | 878,455. Increase was as follows: an| Total curr. liab. ... 2,768,289 2.574.168] MEXICAN LIGHT & POWER! Unusually favorable water condi-|™U0%- in November company Fe-| total curr, tab... 11,149,286 8,428,178 
DoB me ee Bonn’ lle 50... Trans-Canada agreement will be | $865,805 increase in cost of all gas Constr. contribs, ..ec. 98 504 83,190 FP —_ , : paid $1 million of loans and renew-| Def. liab. .......... 6,845,108 7,608,612 
DoJ'ce Calalta 150 155 | Uni h ><" | Funded debt 6,800,000 7,200,000 CO. Toronto, consolidated net profit | tions made it possible for company | for one year remaining $4 mil-| Funded debt ....... 60,168,128 60,902,280 
Tooke Bro 75 110 Empire Oil... 34 e1iveread, Union and its wholly- | purchased and produced (exclusive Deprec, res. ....+..+++ 10,248,034 9,677,890 | for 1955 was 80.8°> higher than for!to increase substantially hydro- lion loans Depr., etc., res. ..++. 60,496,842 56,553,214 
Phillips owned subsidiary, Ontario Natural of development costs) including 1954 ($4,212,431 against $2,239,706). | electric generation and cut thermal 1,061,178 
9 | Gas Storage and Pipelines Ltd. will| value of net volume of gas with- | [@Pital stock  9'264'625 COMpany did not receive any rate | generation to 25.3% (41.3% in pre-| An issue of trustee certificates | 
xQuoted in cents. begin construction of all necessary | drawn from storage; a $133,004 in-' Working capital ..... 2.548.018 2'853.6353/ increase but is eonfident that it wiil) vious year) of total. was sold in Mexico. Working capital ... 1,193,965 3,751,806 
ition of Ch d Banks of Canada as April M Mini f Finan 
Position artered Banks of Ca at April 30, 1956, Shown by Monthly Returns to Minister of Finance 
(Thousands of dollars) ASSETS , 
Deposits Cheques 
Notes & Gov.and Dep. with with oth. and oth. Gov. Call Other 
NAME OF BANK Gold & Geld & —— bk. — eth. banks bks. in _ hago efCan. Dom. Gov. Dom. Gov. Prov Other Securities Calland and short Loans Loans Other cur- current Shares and 
ceinin cein eutside wi . aon er in Can. — oth. 2 tran- treasury — “toes Long Term Gov Municipal Can. oth. than shortloans loansout- te Can. te muni- rentloans leansout- Non-cur- Bank loans to Letters Other Totaj 
ef t si Sec. Can Miges in Can. side Can. Prev.Gov. cipalities in Can. side Can. rent loans — of assets 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Montreal ....ccccccccecccoscccs 4,607 13 198 882 2,376 1,163 59,228 185,205 152,525 85,252 492,017 80,290 44,34 125.241 47,560 75,668 30.560 49,48 6.229 49.537 971,796 22,057 437 28 369 1,490 38,717 748 
Provinciale ...... 683 eee 21,507 344 1,203 14,540 17,894 4,165 44,051 19,549 10.937 7219 364 3.345 12,860 101.637 54 4,625 1,985 406 
COMMELCE 2.987 61 2,823 433 34,296 161,737 163,195 44,514 259,890 31,933 37,121 84.845 64.093 76,565 55.334 90.360 2.669 38,310 924,502 59,283 7 22,106 17,887 28.879 B34 
ALIONABIS ‘ 77,002 0 3.98 12.402 2.015 8 968 4.78 1 39 617 264,861 132 50 
1,296 51.815 837 178 11,393 63,553 57.814 11,383 7,123 17,138 17,944 15,579 1,504 21.092 18.822 10 14,872 415,978 46 6,490 3,190 13,474 180 
Mercantile ........ 10 .,331 37 27 1,487 135 605 349 1,245 7 34 296 1,718 
1,422 835,891 38,755 3,483 297,425 —«-912,830 755,641 349,637 1,695,339 295,016 210,756 488,889 314,265 361,481 218,760 «261,641 «5,561 4,767,680 «349,128 1,386 32,019 220,164 4,127 
(Thousands of dollars) LIABILITIES 
Deposits Deposits Deposits 
by Canadian by Deposits Undivided 
of Canada prov. govt. eth. banks by other Personal Notice Demand Other depesits Adv. from Acceptances, profits 
NAME OF BANK — in Can. in Can. banks in curr. savings dep. deposits in deposits in in currencies Bk. of Can. guarantees and Other Capital Rest at latest 
y currency — oth. than Can. in a Can. curr. Can. currency eth. than Can. secured letters of credit liabilities = up —— fiscal : Be end 
$ $ > 
Montreal 76,619 41,523 29,592 9,815 1,332,538 105,426 833,918 38,717 2,549 45,000 92,000 2,196 
Commerce 32,972 21,532 28,435 1,095,500 79,018 712,145 181,346 28,879 6,722 37,500 66,060 1,309 
oyal ,628 34,194 38,630 7,639 1,283,853 133,714 1,010, 17,336 94,373 9,666 42.000 109,200 918 
Nationale 30,841 3,897 2,462 180 392,236 25.432 159,901 3.022 557 703 7,000 14,000 877 
] 20,751 30,572 12,332 4.718 395,535 48 478 260 664 12.791 13,474 3,244 11,200 26,890 2,153 
Mercantile e+ 1, 1,795 862 2.515 2.028 767 1,718 7 1,500 400 1 
Total 354,607 161,884 124,117 158,129 5,918,633 479.936 3.766.020 1,028,409 220,163 27,477 179 380 400 9 468 
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HE WEEK Montreal and 
and Toronto Mining Stocks Divi 
: Quotations here listed are th cha ment recerd 
quotations. For a A) for ~~ imeiuding curb market peg, Calgary and Range Div 1, 1956. 
v listed dealers are given. The 956 £ > 
cannot accept any responsibility for these quotations. Vancouver High Low Com ‘May 
pany Seles 25 High Low Close| ADitibi Pwr. & Pap. .37 un. 
Bid and Ask quotes of Toronto and Range {Div. 80.64 Abbi 683 Do. 4% pid... Jul i Jum 
Montreal exch 1956 R’teJun Abbican.... 5,683 ... 80 66 | Acadia-At. Sugar .. 12) Jul. 3 Jun. 11 
changes up to press time High Lo Junel 1956 Last Week end. Acadia Uran, 15,775 (16 117 115 Do, CLA . ‘ 
bl g wis % Company Sales| 25. H L Close| High R'teJun 1) 16 4... Ad Astra.. 4000 13 7 15 Be Jul. 3 Jun. li 
are published on page 40. 199 130 Low|$ % | Company | Sales/ 25) H Close| ‘22 ‘12 Ainsworth ... 20,000 | Amir 
0 Cons. Div. Sec. A ee aitcho .. 4,000 .55 57 33 . Amer, Cyanamid ... +. is prior pf. 235 Jun 
Range |Div. Y’ld/ ‘Last 41] 331/*.50+.25 Con e es nil) . ee 4 10 4|.60 6.7\Lewis Bros. .... mil) .. 213 .. 21) | 98.00 . 16.75 15.50 16.75 . 32% pf, ...... 1.933 Jul. 2 Jun. 4/ Massey-Harris-F Ferg + 
1956 |R’teJun 1| 3.00 2.30 Co 11009, 38 38 40 578 47 |*.88; Loblaw (A) 94 9 | 10.00 6.50 Do. warr 96.59 Jul. 26 Jun. 28 | Maxwell Ltd. 
High Low, $ % | Com ’ .. 2.40 2.40 250 | 101 75 |*. 49 47 48 7.50 v7. 1S Jah 6 2 
pany | Sales} 25 H L li Do. (B (B) ove . 4,000 .10 An unm. 1] we Co. 
10 fAbitca .... 61425) .80 97 .75 .|Cons. Textiles 25| 4 (B) 2245) 18 19 anda ... 109,291 .70 .79 65 .75 | J- Ashdown Hdwe. % pt. .30 Jun. 30 May 
45), 343 1.50 3. 8 | ‘Abitib 1.00 49 Do i 43 4) 484 41 \2.40 5. 6 ref. i 172 18} -22 13 Amer’m. 18,500 Mica Co. 
0 5. 0 Acadia Atlan. | 388 104 3684 4 . 4.9,\Consum Glass 90 30 e* . A nil m tand. . 17 16 17 Assoc. é Teil. + ee eee 50 Nov. Oct. 
1063 102 5.00 4.9 Do. 5% 03 710 ‘10 * Cont ** 30; 30 304 ee B 7 ** ** 3.70 2.70 Anacon Ld.. 29,257 2.70 . Atlan el. $1.50 Jun. 15 May 15 Mining Corp 15 
nil 182 184 417 |Corbys A. 188 » n. Can, Invest. nil) . ou.. 122 1.20 1.0 0 1.20 uto Elec. ‘17 25 Jun.15 May 18 
83 $2\Agnew Su 71 178 154/*.50 Do 6 2.75 1.00; . ...jLon, H By 7 71 40 ... Anthonian 14,700 i Jun. 15 May 18 | Mod. Containers A 
rp. eee 1440 72 . (B) 275 4154 16 15; 153 425 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.05 1 45 40 Do. A eeee 12) J rs Jul. 3 Jun. 3% 
10, 93/55 5.8 Do. pref 134 12 |.70 5.4:C 73 68|*.404+.20 | Do, (A) | . 51 .e. Arcadia .. 61,400 1.80 eee un. 15 May 18/| Molson’s Brew. A 
- pref, 9 4\Cosmos Imp. ... 13 13 13 » CAD) 20) 7 7 65 41 - . 2.05 1.76 1.98 | Barber-Ellis 30 Jun.22 Jun. 
2.10 1.50 | ‘Albt. Dist 3 7 6 '.30 4.8°C 26 = 90 4.0\Lower St. La a 41 6.500 80 Jun. 15 M 31 . B 
St. 3000/1.75 1.85 1.50 1.85 raig Bit ....... 63 68 63 2 rst. Law. 225 23 23 23 22 .70 1 -50 51 48 48 Do. 7% '. ay Jun. 2 Jun. 
V 21 20 .60 445 213/1.00 4.5|Lowney 15 Arjon ...... 45,2 1.75 Jul16 Jun Monarch Life 
93/ . 1.50 1.50 11a 10 |*.35 Grea 20 21 21 21 415 ¢. Arno 20°400 15 3 * ee 3 Jun. it Pd. ........ 6% Jul. 3 Jun. 38 
64 231.00 42/Alum. of Can. p Cc mec 00 ../Mackin Steel ... ~ Ascot Met.. 31,600 .32 3 Jun. 11 . Locomotive 
4 223 223 233 .../Cres. Cream, pf. Cel ... .. 43 45 42 24 15 -33 31 .33 | Beld.-Cort. Moore = 3 Jun. il 
1371 100 |*a1.15 (50. (504 493 50 | 28 3 ry Cork 52. 1003 85 ny Pr. .. nil Atlas Yt 38°450 191 "20 is Belgium Stores 1% i pi Jul 
n 03 264 117 125; rus 120 +23 233 23 23 j l 92 90 91 21) il ee . e i 3% pf M un. 
8 ..|Andian Nat. 3651 64 69 53 |Crown Zellers 46 39 50  1.1/MacMil. & Blo. A Atlin-Ruff.. 7,500 .12 25 Jul. 1 Jun. 15 | “OrTow Screw 1.00+3.50 J 
. i N 3 and be 42} 44 24 08 123 12 Bell Tel. un. 15 May 31 
15 133)*.40 ‘|Anglo. Can. Oils. 6h 53 195 155 [4.00 2.1) 135) 643 65 631 65 48 D ni Aubelle 47,500 Jul. 16 Jun, 14 1.00 
' nil)... . & row’s N. Coal.. .. 1874 1474 1864 | 1.7 4125, 41 44 41 43% 74 13 17 13 14 | Biltmore Hats .... Mt. Ro J 3 Jun. 15 
54 5137280 5.3, Do. pref 46 433i 0 | 03 103 102] 1008 94 (5.00 5.2) D 5| 20 25 25 | 245 213 .16 Aunmor ..... 2,000 225 2. onstruct 60 Jun. 30 Jun. 15| $1.50 pid. ... 
5 = i j 15) 52 53 eee (B) nil 1 pref. } 963 95 .16 2 2.25 2.13 2.15 Do. i Jul. 2 Jun. 12 
F } 112 118 11 11d] 95 95 isher Steel ... | 10 6.0/Man & Sask. A. . 12.11 | Braz. Tr. LaP 6% Sep. 7 
(91.00... Anglo-Sci 25 25/150 6.0 | 6 Baker Talc. 6,000 ... . Jul. 3 Jun. 15 A 
° ‘Arcan Corp. 1500! 404 50 10. 00 +6. 00! Dom. Ang. Inv. 21 20 iL. 00 + t. 30) G ss ee eee ankeno ... 7,200 .33 34 32 33 ‘Am. un. un. 5 N ee .75 Jun, Jun 4 
25) 211/.80 3.5|Argus 92 5.00 5.2) Do 10 3 ardens .. 719 719 719 17 ... Bankfield 1,000 k. Nte... .30 Jun.15 Jun. 1| N&@t. Steel Car ..... 37) Jul. 
1355; 23 234 23 23 0. pref. | nil]... 3623 +97 821.50 5.6 Maple Leaf M. 1.09 67 -ll .10i | Br. Amer, Oil Neon Jun. 15 
57i 53 2.40 4.44 Do, $2.40 pref.. 24 ee 103-99 | 8.8 e+e Barnat... 13,908 .71 Jul. 3 Jun. 1 Prod. of W.C. .15 Jul 
| 10 55 56-54) 55 [Dom. Bridge 5.00 5.0, Do. pret. 5 23.09 13, ‘1 69 | B.C. Elec. 4% Niag. Lo 29 Jul. 6 
47 45 (2.50 5.4) Do. $2.50 2 ridge ...| 7170} 203 203 192 20% 25, 994 994 99) 995 3 Barvallee 3,500 pf. .. Jul. 3 Jun. 7| Nias. Low. A Br. 50 J 
pref..| 256146 46 46 46 103 .|\Dom. Coal 98 78.60 1 7 1.65 1.00 13 1380 138 Do. 4%% Norand un. 10 May 29 
Equip | 134 11 al, pref.| 205 8 82 8%) 104 923145 15952, 78 8 00 ... Barvue .... 5,250 1.10 1.15 4% pf. ..... 53 Jul 3 Jun. 7 nda M......... 50 Jun, 15 
|.80 6.2;Dom, Corset 100, 13 13 13 6\4.50 48 Do. 41% pref. 885, 94 94) 92) 25 044 Do. w 1.00 1.07 Do. 442% pf. 56 Jul. 3 J Normetal M. May 18 
45 38 1.00+-2 60 Asbestos 83 7 Do j 13 6 \*.374 a 93 eee Oo. Warr, . 21,980 .08 .08 05 un. 7 ee 15 Jun. 28 Jun. 1 
0. B) eee |Dom. Electro ; 7 g c a e A 61 27 eee . wr 6% f. eee 
| | Do. A pref. 90; 98 99) 97 99 .0|\Dom. Fabrics 10/10 10 10 10 ‘8\McColl Fron, 2334, 473. 49) 472 49 1.25 B’tie’duq. .. 32. urns & Co. .15 Jul.30 Jul. 9 - 542% Ist pt 89 
i] 24 2941150 671 De 0, 100 94 |4.00 4.3) Do. pref. ..... .. 32,437 225 227 2.05 2.15 Do. Det Do. 3-6% -69 Jun. 15 May 25 
tlan, Accept. ..) .. 52 7 4) Do. 41% pref aT 101 1 + | Do. pref 150\ 11 1 3.20 2.10 Belch ‘ Calgary P anagan Helicopt. _ 
16 15 {1.10 6.9) Do. pref. .... il .. (53 7 58) 45 39 Glass .... .. 1018 .. 1013] 39 .05| . | 2 12 | 320 210 ... Belcher .... 130,690 2.35 2.50 210 2.50 Ower Jul. 16 Jun.15| 6% 
103 104).50 + a8 600) 124 124 12 203 +1. Insur. .. 200 .. 157 13 113/*.50 Lt. 469,15 153 712 15 2.08 .10 Belleterre .. 2,300 2.25 2.17 2.15 Canada Bread .... .10 Jul. 3 Jun. 8 Bo. 25 Jul. 3 Jun 20 
5 | .|Auto null 9% 10 103! 364 Dom omnes. 2425 14 134 134 11) 8 | 263 12 123 123] Beta Gam. . 11,700 16  .14 12h 62) Jul. 3 Jun. Ont, Jockey Glub 25 Oct. 2 Sep. 
an, Nat..../ 1515) 41) 42 2.5 oO. pref. .. 150148 50 48 48 y ac. Grain. 09% ... Bibis-Yuk. 28. 542% pt. . 132 
56 471/1.40+4.20|Bk. Montreal 418) 110 100 00+31.00)D 4.50 3.7 nl. 19 19 19 Sibis-Yuk. , 28,500 .114 1.50 Jul. 3 Jun. 1/ Ont Jul. 14 Jun. 29 
a ; ee . Square .. 1| 110 | -|Midwest Ind. ...| 13077/4.10 4 2.90 2.30 ... Bicroft . Hl -13 | Can. & Dom, S$ . Loan & Deb 2 J 
683 57 |1.80+*.20Bk. N. Scoti 3738) 50 504 493 “23 173/1.00 nil} .. ..  ;. 2.50 1.60 | Do. W 977/4.10 4.15 4.00 4.10 | 7} oft .... 6,280 258 260 244 2.50 — 30 Jun. 1 May 10| Ont Steel Prod ul. 3 Jun. 15 
3.80 3.60 | Do. Ri 5153) 65 652 57 57 37 om. St. & C....; 9423) 208 21 193 203) 500 415 veel Do. arr. .... 960/1.95 2.00 1.95 1.95 10 Do. warr.. 500 1.35 1.35 Can. Flooring A . 25 Jun. 1 May 15 Do. 7 25 Aug. 15 Jul. 16 
. Rights ...] 3435 3.80 3.60 3. 32 |1.00 2.7\Dom. Store 4148, 36 3 52 15 |*.10 ...|Milton Brick | 400/4 145 Bide 1.35 1.35 | Can. F’dry & F 0. 1% pf. .... 1.75 
45 45 '3.20+4. 80) Ellis 60 174 12} 50 S «ess 63 354 36} 42 33) 35 Mi 40 4.35 4.30 4.30 eee cop eeee 31,224 95 1.00 90 ] 00 y org. Pac. . Aug. 15 Jul. 16 
45 . 3.1|Dom. Tar & Ch.| 8955' 163 16% 153 16 ..{Minn. & Ont. 1631] 353 36 3 165 .70 .., Black Ba ant. Cdn. In. .03 Sep. 1 
‘|Barcelona mills. 198 | Textile"... 1075 22 22 4212 22 | 15 7:1|Mitchell’ Robt. Al nil 13h id | Bobjo...... 17,467 (33 (35) (328 | ‘Do. Jun | Pata y Tubes Jul. 3 Jun. 5 
10 93 1.00 11.0'Bates tunes’ Al 141° 138 sil om. Textile 5820); 73 Th 74h] 3.50 2.55 Do. e obt. A} .. 134 14 14 28 ee onville ... 8,300 .11 11 1] 4% pf. ... 01.063 Jul. 15 Jun. 22 Do. 7% pf. un.15 May 31 
--| Do. (B) ......| 393) 40 403 439 + Donald Ropes B 4 00 5.9 Do, (A) 43.23 B -20 Do. 442% pf. ..... 2 ckle Crow .10 J 
78 5.9 Beatt 3 | 439 439 | 99 | pes B. 5| 132 4138 1131] 28 Brew. A 07153 17 #17 Bouscadillac 19,125 .25 .28 442% pe. 29) Jun.15 May 15 | Pio un. 30 May 31 
y Bros, .... nil 64 . [Donnell & Mu. 100} 213 212 21k 21k 20+%.40/Molson Brew. A| 988 24 24 3.85 1.15 Bouza 24 | Can, Perm, M 15-+t. 10 Jul neer G.M. ...... Aug. 1 
eee . 
oo | |Beaubran 1.25 1.20 27 233 1.20+-¢. 40 D i 234 24 21 Th sees 86,820 2.70 2.90 2.74 2.76 * . 3 Jun. 15 Pittsburgh Pla &. Jul. 15 
CA) cove 15/214 21 31 Brew 1359 52 «44! e ee 5 5a +.05 . 5.35 4.40% pf owe V. J 
33 323 1.40 Do. ax 214 213 29; 5 j 35 353 35 35 Do. 43° pref, nil p 1.10 Jul, 3 Jun. 1 Pow un. 15 May ll 
pref, 24 | * 30 'D cr, 44 55 ad 2.10 1.25 ee ; Can er Corp. *e*ee6 e 
51 42\Rell nil] .. 114 we, {Montrose ........ 11... Brunsman . 10,250’ .11 (12 | Canadian Bk of 64.20 Jun15 Ma peee Aug. 1 Jul. 6 
. 12 Steel 350 63 Do. pref. A ese runswick 1 165 10 25 bd . . “eee eee . ug. 1 Jun. 30 Q 1 Jun. 15 
8 17.3|\Biltmore Hat 4 0 | 64 6 6 7.80 14 Buffadi 25 10.75 10.374 10.50 | Cdn. Brew 37 uemont Min. ..... 1.00 J 
- pref. mil) .. 25 324 324 y Paper .,..| 450,58 60 56 583 t. Royal Dairy| -.. Bulldog Yk. 29,850 13 $1. 432 Jun. 30 Jun. 1] Do un. 13 
~ 
. |*.50 Bowes Ltd. ..... nil] 18 1.21 | .\Electra Invest. 124 10 |.80-+*.20 (Mt. Royal Ric 4 91) 600 5.10 *.25 Bulolo G. . 959 18 Do, $1.00 pf.'.... .25 Jun.30 Jun. 1 Oct 1 Sep. 16 
a .. 8 123 102 : mpire Life .... nil} .. 85 90 Do. pref. .. 230 113 ‘ e+» ... 8,260 .45 50 . Robinson L n. ay l4 
8 6%|*.50 ‘Brazilian Tr. 133 |.40 4.4\E 80 23 |.60 O 12 3.35 2.20 . Burnt Hil 50 A&B .25+désstk. div. J on A .. Jun. 30 J 
98 94 600 66 14687, 68 65 2 63 nam. & Heat... 9 9 9 4 “7\Nat. Grocers .... nil} .. 19 il. 1,600 240 2.35 2.25 2.25 | Cdn, Ice Mach. un. 5 | Royalite pf. ...... 328125 J 
Jo. pref. ..... 10791 #91 7 57 45. |*.65+.20 ‘Equitable Lii 2 283 2611.50 Do. pref eee Callinan ... 109,500. ce Mach. .20 Jul. 3 Jun. Ru ul. 1 Jun. 1 
19 15 Bright i; 195 3 3 3 3 23 | nil: .. 2.65 ... +2.65 _Do. 2000; 5i 1 7.35 6.00 * 294 Chib, 18,334 20.62) 21.00 19.25 20.00 | Cdn. Ing.-Rand Jul.13 Jun. 15| Sarnia Bridge ..... Jun. 15 29 
212 2011.15 58 Do. 5% 154 153 16 150 75 6.9 Estabrooks Mil]... 18 22 348 nil} .. 953 953 + amp, R.L., 325 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 Can, Int. Inv. Jun. 20 Jun. 6 Pipe Line .25 Jun. 30 
le 19 214 2 xcelsior pref, ..{ 118 j = +-$.50 Nat. Steel the aw 
35 135, 3031 31 ~ 8.3|Fam. Players 173 .20, National ree 29,531 35 33 344 can Co. 1% Sep. 1 Aug. 4% ‘eet. ‘A vt. Jul. 2 J 1 
er. Ol 30778; 383 39% 384 394 ..\Fanny Farmer 708, 234 ‘ .|Neon Prod W.C. «43 n, Lith.. 23,000 1.10 Do. 442% un. 
954 90 |4.00 4.4B.C. Elec. 4% pf. 384 394 +1 | 235 23 224 23 | 29 2025, 13 134 12g 134{ 65 41 113° 1.05 1.10 4% pf. 2% pt. ser, B 564 Jul 
.C. Elec. 4% pf.} .60|Federal Fire i] 25 1.10 Do. Right eee Cdn. Mal,. 2,500 .48 1,00 Jul. 2 Jun. Sher Wr 2 Jun. 1 
106 4.7) Do. 43% pee} 99] 91 36 ar } nil]... S53 .. S03 a ghis ..., 11470)1.25 1.25 1.25 1.82 1.23 46 42 42 Do. 5% pf win Wms, 
DO, pref.. 505100 101 1004 1 6 293,*1.00 ..\|Federal Grain | 485) 3 50 ee Nfld. Lt. & P ‘ ese Canam..... 4,350 1.30 9% pf. ....... 125 Jul. 2 Jun. 1 71% 
554 50 2.50 4.8: Do U 0 01 3] + 9; 304 304 30 304 Pr...| 535) 42 43 42 423 1.57 .90 135 1.25 1.35 Do 8% f Jul. 
‘0 pref... 410! 524 52 51 52 2931.40 4.7 Do. .. 28} 51 44 i2. 00 -+-*.50 Niag. W. Weav. 125 eee Can-Erin 80,615 1.01 1.17 . PI. 2.00 Jul. 2 Jun. 1 Shirriff- Ho 3 Jun. 
1% e ‘ 0| 4 47 46; 47 .| oO. pre nil ‘ orth Star Oil, 1130 eee é n a sere ,300 1.00 ] 0 la & 
20 153 *.25 ..{B.C. Forest | 1075 12 12 |.80 | 5a 75) 9 144 15 714 = .06 .03 Cc .00 85 Wks. Ist pf. 6 J 30 Jun. 30 M 
e 0 152 16) 16 6.7\Fisher B A 100 12 6 | ees] Do. Warr. eee anuSsa nil 03 ee . ul. 15 Jul, 1 Sigma M. . ay 31 
17315 |.75 4.7\B.C. Packers A... 98 11h) 113) 113 153 7 76 6 2.25 1,20 C: O34 .... | Cdn. Westinghouse 23 J -20 Jul. 27 
153 16 15 16 Do. B Exrts. .| nil! 21 | Cap. Lith, , 11,700 1.35 1 aw ul. 3 Jun. 15/ Silknit Ltd. -27 Jun. 28 
15 12 |t1.00 Do. ‘| 1001 2: 5 es 7h . 41.50|North C. Mtge.. l = .90 60 Cari 35 1.20 1.20 | Catelli Food Prod. A .13 A Jun. 15 J 
eof 490, 0; 123 13 £123 '13 ‘ 78| 72 + 354 nil) ,. 55 .. §7 > ariboo .... 29,150 62 . ug. 31 Aug. 15 Do. 5% pf. un. 1 
4128 3641.20 3.0B.C. Power ont 10 9: hed ‘8 .../(North Que. Pwr.| 291! 3 : .38 .20 . .67 .60 67 Do. A .. 12 Jun. 15 J 
~ 910| 38 39) 38 39; 0 5.3| me | nil, 53s #5531] 5 35 34 35 Carnegie ... 20,400 .22 .23 (99 | Do.B......... eo Nov. 30 Nov. 15 Silverwood D un. 1 
524 46 |2.00 4.3 B Tele 9912 2 10 9 104 ll 4 2. 73 5.4 Do. pref. ere .143 .05 Cc +i .23 .20 .22 Do. B . 25 air. ‘A 15 Jul 3 M 
» 47 4¢ 47 @ ...|Flash Fast pref.. nil 96 87 +50 51i oli 51) > eee artier ..... 12,500 084 Aug. 31 Aug. 15 Do B ay 31 
1.01 .873) ... .\B.C, Turf 1800 47 | 200 1.05 | -| .. 10 .. #14 00 4.6\Northwest U.P. 90 +88 87 10.624 7.90 083 .07 Do. B | 15 Jul. 3 M 
01.00 .99 .95 OS |. | 2450 1.2 “| 788i 874 87 87 -». Cassiar Asb, 7,310 8.20 8.45 ov. 30 Nov. 15 | Simpsons Lt ay 31 
244 .|Brown Co. | 10062, 2 90 1.20 1.25 1.05 1.20 63) Oakville Wood..! 100 4.75 3.80 4.1 45 7.90 8.45 | Celanese Corp J d. 125 Jun. 15 May 
062, 213 218 21 Sl |*4.60 17} 16 |*.40-+¢ 64 63 6) 6) $19 Castle-Tre., 300 4.10 4.15 7.12) Jun. 22 Jun. 4 | Somerville Ltd. ay 15 
144 841.208 ‘Bruck S. Mills A 195 | .-(Ford Motor ..... | 2131) 523 53 1 513 0+% Iffice Spec.s | 13 Cc 15 4.10 4,15 Do. 442% pf 1.124 Jul pf. -70 Jul. 1 J 
| 25° 83 8) 138 1093°2.50 ..\Ford C | mil .. 15 173 16 9 ... Celta Dev. . 33,700 .093 Pf. .. Jul. 1 Jun. 4) South Am. Gold. = 
5 34, ‘| Do. (B) 4: .-|Ford Can. A 2314113 115 109 5 Flour i g 18 12 + «10 .09 .09 Do, 7% pf. ... 41.75 J 1.15 Jun.14 M 
| 4300 33 34 | 140 134 |*2.50 109) 115 160 158 18, 40 41 #38 38 + eee Cen. Man, . 100 1 Jun. 4] Southam C ay 28 
40 34 1.80. 1iBu ilding Prod. 1015. 35 | mil. 134 13 7.00 4.7) Do. pref 1 1.61 1.10 18 18 18 | Cen, Can, Invest. 20 Jul Jun. 28 J 
35 35 34) 35 50 |t¢¢1.50 .. For 3 34 11, 103 *.25 | 5.158 +150 +150 +150 Cen, Pat. .. 13,905 1.27 1.45 ul. 3 Jun. 22/| So. Can. Pwr. 6% un, 14 
72 73 -\Bulloch's A 0 5) Or. Pr. Secs....| 1,50 50 0 35 4 Tel 2 .26 15 % ‘ 45 1.26 1.40 Do, 5% pf, .. 2.50 Jul pf. 150 Jul. 16 J 
j 40 i2 73 73 28 23 40 4 10. iF ti 30 30 - eo} 00. ll ll 104 11 Ce n. Porc. ll. 00 15 . u . 3 Jun. 22 Sov. Life As un. 20 
nil! 5] 51 37 ion Co...| 1100 234 24 23 24 5 25 59 Beauty S. .| nil! .. 3 22 09 Cent’que. .. 18.500 17 Chartered Tr -35 Jul. 2 Jun. 15 20-25% 
1 28 1.00 + ¢.50 Burlin Stee ser Cos, ..... {| 4820 36 36) 3 3 4 | 6.35 4.35 Che 15 16 | ateau-Gai W, 50 J 13 4% Jun. 15 J 
144 11 |*.60+-.05 B gton Steel.| 180, 28 28) 28 28) 15 15 |.00--*.50 |Freiman . | nil 54) 3.25 2.29.10 3.4/Ont. Jocke re 15 Res.. 8,240 4.50 4.60 4.35 4.50 | Chrysler Cor +.7 Jun. 6 Stand, Brands Inc. . +.50 Jun. 15 
8 Te 2205, 113 123 114 12 993 90 4.50 4.9 Do. pref. nil 92 95 1.15 | Do War, 3. 06 3, 00 2. 2.95 “ee 57,300 13 13 ‘qi 14 Cochenour-Wiil “15 Jun. 13 May 14 Oil iN. J.) Jun. ll Max 
6, Burrard D.D. A..| 100: 3 32 28 1.20 4.3\Get p 13 103. 60 95 .95 3B *hesterv'le . 19°750 41 ll | and Paving . .37i- 
3.00; e Butterfly Ho 8 «105 3\Gatineau Pwr. ,,| 1730, 262 283 28 28 3.60 49 Do. 6% pref...; 1125) 12 123 12 288 107) «.. Chib. Exp! 5 M. .03 Jun.21 May 25 | Stand ‘374+%.50 Jul. 2 Jun. 14 
S. mili... .. 3.10 2 105 5.00 4.7; Do. pref. 5% ..| 95,105 1 128 =:114|.55 46 Do. 5) “ef. 493 (19° 1.29 4 -hib. Expl... 9,500 1.20 1.25 12.11 1.15 Conduits Nat. Stand, Radio A .... 15 Jul. 10 
6.2/\Caldwell Linen..} nil 115 109 550 5.5) Do. 53° 28% 15 pret..| 405) 112 12 11g 118 48 4... Chib, K’rand 28,500 35 | .20 Aug. 8 Jul. 27 | Stedman Bros 
is De. it 7 ‘9 5) Do, nil) .. 1108 116 1103 82 Loan 150 27) 27) 274 5°29 435 «+. Chib. Min. . 12°600 4.7 | Ase 38 Jun. 15 Jun. 1 | Sterl SS Jul. 2 Jun. 15 
105. 1014/5.00 Do. 5% pref..! "25,1013 1024 1011 1024 | 3.75 3.50 3.75 | “44 eee Cleveland si000 | Cons. Std Sec pf 1.00 Jun.29 May 31 | Superior Prop. Jul. 1 Sun 
36 rr ada Cemeni 56 +54) +541 +54) | 395 |; @  ...)Gen. Products Ae; nil) .. 37h 38. 1.40 .90 ¢.03 Pacific 68 . 11.00 10.50 11.00 | Cont. Life ......... 130 pid td. ... Jul. 3 wed 
323 28) 1.30 46 Do. pref. nt. od 5 294 11a 9 e+e} Do. (Bie e+e | nil, 43 48 92 i7 3.00 3.5|Page Hersey a 565 86 86} a4 86 l Vo * 03 Coc hen: yur. 12 400 40 L.. Ci om 15 Jun. 30 Jun. Tay., Pear & Jul. 3 Jun. 
25 ...| C. & D. Sugar... 3400, 223 23° 170 146 |4.00 Good 60, 95 95 [1-40 6.5; Do. pref. ......{  mil| . 228. 203 Lake 8500 .14 | Crown AS Jul. 3 Jun. 22] & Gat, 60 
19 19 1*.50 4 23 224 233) dyear Tires. nil 150 152 93 »..|Paul S. S = 2.25 95 Col’strear on 13 14 | n Zellerbach.. #45 Jul. 2 Jun. T Jun.15 May 31 
134 1311.40 nil 173 19. | = 3.00 4.0, Do. pref. 215) 50 404 34) Pipe at 149,750 1.30 1.37 1.21 1.27 |Dav. & Frere A 75 Jun.30 J 15 | B 35 Jul. May 31 
34 . O42 Gord. Beiyea A. 5 4912.50 50 Do. 5 ol 18 + 21 31 | Distil Corn Se un, lf 60 Jul. 3 Jun 
17 | .60-+-*%a4,1! Do. | 13 14 134 meiyea nil, .. 102 Oo. pref... 150 493 493 Do B istil, Corp, Seag. . 30 Jun.15 M Do. 4'4° un. 8 
16 16 163 16 4 64.50 1.2 Gord. MacK A 5 26 2131.20 4.8P 493 493 | 18 16 . n. ay 25 272% pt. ..... 1.123 Jul 3 J 
183 .| Can }: rg 2 19 8 *25 ay 64 7 7 7 o renmans §851\ 23 26 30 09 eee Colomac 24 Dome Mines 173 Jul 30 Do 5° f. un. 8 
1 19 115 6.00 5.0 . 2325 915 24,100 .1 3 15 13 D ul. Jun. 2 P -- Jul. 3 J 8 
27; 251/1.50 5.8, Do. (A) nil = \a1.0 Do. (B) 75: 9 , | nil 9 2.15 Coniagas = om. F'dries & Stl. .20 Jul. 3 Trans, Can. Sh 
: Do, (A) 263 .. 0 ‘Goulds Pum iagas ... 5,600 230 245 229 245 | D ut. Jun. 8 n s. A 484 Jun. 1 May 15 
393 34 \*1.123 Can Iron 9 5 : 6 17 15] 1. 00 6. ps nil 16 25 17 | .05 |\People’s Cr. Jr 951 «Ua eee iu} um, nil 4° 2° pf 1.124 Jul. 16 Jun 22 Tuc kett Tob. 7% f l 75 J ay 
104 102); . Do, 4) | 1695 35) 398 153 2,.Grafton A ......| nil ., 164 16; 103 98 16.00 D 23 24 (223; 26 Co 45 58 52 | Dom. Glass ..... 35 J | Union A e 1.75 Jul. 13° Jun. 29 
. 44 pref 5101024 103: 103 1 *.25+.10 Grand & T 0 164 + nil 98 101 ‘ nro ... 23,400 .28 30 26 ull6 Jun 26 | n Accept, ..... 320 J 1 
165 155 Can. Life 34 103 103 57 an oy nil, 35 49 #314 48 391'2.00 48 Photo En 101 4 3 Cor keno 415 871 ae 17 Jul.16 J 28 Do, 2nd pf un. Ma» 15 
+4 ie an. Life .;.... nil 160 165 165 424 1.60 3.2 Gt. Lakes Paper. | 2482; 49) 5 62 52 6. nil .. 43 48 si 0,04 49 52 444 | Dom. Life I Un: 15 Jul. 1 Jun 15 
62 53 x North Gas ... 610; 6 <* ate sun’ 2316 Bi-Ore 7,900 38 40 | Dom, Scot 3.00 Jun. 30 Jun. 25 | Gas 35 Aug. 1 Jul. 6 
26 23 Can, Maltingws..| 345, 57) 584 573 58 3.50 2 95 Do. Warr. | §6§803 63 52} -4\Power Corp. ....| 2115 58 593 57] 8 11.123 880 C. Cad. . 50,792 .19 .20 174 19 Do Store: 40 Jun, ® Jun. 15 Corp 
25 231/117 5.0} Do. dice pref...| 1370 233 23) 235 41, 2.50 56 Do. pref. 4 3.00 3.00 4822.25 4.6 Do. Ist pref. 135, 49 483 49 | 4.80 3.35 C. Denison. 31,568 9.50 9.75 9.10 975 | Dom. Tar & Che 25 Jun. 15 May 18 | May 
37 Packers A 80,437 38% 38) 38 | 11} 8 .50 4.8Gt. West Coal 500 104 = 45 8) Do. 2nd pref...| 75.69 68 68 68 4 00 rr ‘ac warr.. 10,815 3.80 3.90 3.60 3.90 Do — Un. Steet ‘++ 25 Jun.29 Jun. 8 
4 305,35 35) 35 35 | 208  ...; Do. (B) 4 10) ‘9\Premier Trust nil 82 86 +82 Dise’'y .. 5,785 3.50 3.50 3.45 5 un. 1) 50 Jul. 4 Jun. 20 
96 Can. Perma 54 | Do. (B) ...... 200 84 84 1.95 1.60 |*.03 President Elec...| 193 1.30 ... C. Fenimore 9,231 5 3.50 Dom. Text. 7% pf. 1.75 Jul.16 Jun.15 | Viceroy Mfg. A... 124 
104 07 ani ; 410 87) 873 874 87) 816 (3.00 ...'Gt. West-Life 44 193 ta.50 n lec. 200, 60 1.60 1.60 1.60 45 Do warr 1.35 1.37 1.30 1.35 | Donnacona Pap. . 25 Jul.31 J Vic. & Grey T 95 un. 15 1 
14 12 |.62; 5.50 4.40 |.20+%.05 Greening Wire..| nil) .. ‘5 20 100-964 4.00 4.1} Do. pref. ..... = 69 67 6683 84 28 C. Gold. Arr. 17,050 134 134) Bast. Can. Sav’s | Waite Amulet M. .. .35 Jun 8 May 
20 5 12k 12d 124 12) | 6.50 6.10 | Growers Wine 125.60 23,97 961965 50 (30 Guayana. 9.000 354 “30 284) ‘Loan | Waterloo Mig. Co. 50 J 
18i|.80+-¢.36 | Can. Vinegars ..! 24 17 506.25 6.15 6.15 6.1: ropane Cre. ... .. 110 © ayana. 9000  .40 354 30 30; | 20 Jul. 2 Jun. 20 | 50 Jun.15 Jun. 1 
| 19 20 18) 20 |.70 3.3|Guaranty Trust..| 16021 21 29 14) 114) 40 + $.40 \Prov. Transport .| 295 12 0 375 440 C. Hall’well 487,551 1.63 1.76 308 | Economic Invest, Tr. .25 Jun. 2 J Do. pf. .... .224 Jun. 30 Jun. 15 
155; 155 400 26 W. A, 8a | 84 mil 1143 1143 = 49§ 46), Do. pref. ..| nil | Con, Howey 5.085 4.25 4.25 415 “15 | Eddy Paper A ..... 25 May Grocers Jul.15 Jun. 13 
75 121 2 1, ‘ .3,Quebec Po Op 4 54 52 54 | un.15 May 15/G un. 15 
7 | 30,635 66 65 #466 135 |.75 ] 9 | 4 eee Con, Mosher 131,956 .80 .83 .75 gg | Falconbr, Nick. 50+7.10 J | Westeel Prod du Jun 
20, Cdn, Bk. Com..} 2555 50} 51} 50 933 21 1.00 45Hahn es 33 ‘25 333 10 Milk A’ 45 — 28 30 .24 .29 Famous Players .374 Jun. 25 Jun. Wright-Harg. .. 25 
331 15824, 303 30; 292 30, | 168 14 |.80 4.8 Do. (A) ......! 220 22 15 Rights 1650; . 15 :.70 2.04 1.11 C. Niland . 4.371 Jun. 30 Jun. 15 | Zellers Ltd .... 25 Aug. 1 Jui 
O, pref. ..... 1590) 3 as | 15 2Ham. Cot. ...... 163 at. 18 i... «(1.21 | SPINES M 30 Jul. ‘ D % 56) 
37. 29 1. 5 “De. pref. $1.73. 2280/16 15 164 | “4 ..|Hayes Steel .....| 50 31 301 304 193 Refin. ..| 2090) 108 108 10 103 | (Continued on 
29 | Do. pref. $1.75 485 32 32 29 31 | .. Hees, G 04 eitman’s new .j nil ~ 0. 5% pf .. 1.25 Jul elnitial. 
214 20 (1.00 5.0, Do. ef....| 150/20 : ees, Geo. H. nil) .. 18 175 61818 om 
112 9 150 20 20 20 20 | 31 28} 1. 04+¢. 25 Hendershot Pap. 102 104 *.20 Chns. A.| nil .. 18 20) 173 Range (Div. Y’ld Do. 5'2% pf. 1.38 Jul. 1 Jun. 1! aInitial following 3-for-1 stk. split Feb. 
143 Ca l. #I90 94 94 9 9} } 00 6.7, Do. pref. 4 2 284 54) eyno ds-Alum 50 99 100 ‘983 100 1956 R’teJun 1 | Last Week end. Gen, Electric . *50 Jul. 25 Jun. 15 15, 1956. 
95 84 4183 9 9} 9 9: 80 70 .{Hillerest Coll. 730 13 5! Ridgeway | 474 51. 513 | Hig h Low $ Cor 4 May June 1 | Gen, Paint A ..ce- 30 Jun. 1 May 22 | ¢First foll pub. distrib. of shs. 
44. Can. — 92 92 90 92 | .. & Dauch. 260; 50 49 47 48 3.60 3.10 | A....| 250; 128 12 113 114) | Sales; 25 H L Close | Gen. Motors Corp, = Jun. 9 May 17 91.09) red. pfd. sh, (par 
.. 4] 4 .-.|Hol ni .. 38 25 75 Jul. 3 Jun. 15 | ea. two com, sh 
9 ee fa 1 133 Holt Renfrew 2 15 132 .40 1 Robertson, > | 564 42 1.30 9 250 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 4° pf. 50 Jul. 31 Jul. 10 
251 19 car 8: 8 8 (9.00 5.0, Do. Ist pref.. nia tt 2-204 Do. pref. ... ..| 5.75. 3.60. 20 3954) 43) 42 42 | Gord. Mackay Jun.i5 May 31| ,(10¢) pf. shs. for ea, sh. held red, 
283 221100 37 Cdn. 1583 21 19 . |*2.50 Do. 2nd pref.. nil ee ee 100 3 Robinson Cotton. nil 95 21 9) 16) oir gents .... 584373.60 3.65 3.00 3.30 12) Jun.15 May 31 | immed. pd. in lieu of 2 quart. divds 
>, 60/27 il il 4.5 Horner, FW. A. | | | Do. pref. . 5 4.50 40 361. 1.40 20 203 Grafton & Co. . 25 Jun.15 May 25 | 5 of pf. sh. for ea. cl. A & 
43 Ce 125 ‘Ho. De LaSalle. .| .80 8.0 Robinson Litt] 25 22 |1 7 37) 37 oy .. .25+%.10 Jun. 29 Jun. 15 | id. 
st 8 | Brod.| 8793.25 3.70 3.25 3.25 | #9 40 1.004 $20). ‘Smith Paper..| 3203) 48 A ...-. Lakes Pap. 40 Jun. 30 Jun. 15 | _*First following 2-for-1 stk. spiit. 
mie Se 350 2 8 8 | pref. «110747 «48 | Pap. A.| 200 18) 19 18) 116 113 (5.00 44 22 213 Gt 30 Jun.30 
32 Elec’ 760 1250 1000 20 17 11. 50 75) Do. A pref. ** ‘2 96 93 (4.25 4. 6 Do. pref. 19} 19 19 34 3 l 30 eee] nil 364 36 5° © pr. 314 Jun. 30 Jun. 1 Bond tions 
27 23 Cdn G 992 303 31 428 31; #17 161!.80 4.7\Hughes-Ow 2 20 654 564 ,1.80+-3.20/Royal Bank ....| 5756 57 572 563 $3 444 40 2.40 5.7'Trade F = 33 Gt West Garmet Issues Rate Year ate Cal. P 
3% 25 || Do. . 263 27 263 27 | . |.40 441 Do. en 17 #17 «17 | 370 400, . .... Do. Rights 258334 15 aco 578 43h 411240 59 Do B in. | 41h 42) 411 . 15 Jun. 30 Jun. 15 | Columbia Elec. 
5 25 25 25 | 2611.60 6.1) Do. pref. .....) nil 108] 60 5.4\Royal Oak Dairy, nil .. 11 114 114 | 102 1200 4.5, Do, 44% pref..| nil dlery oun. Ltd Ist mtge. 
> Cdn. Hydro-Card; 1375) 10i 103 1 42 37 4.1H 264 264 12.80 6.4'Russell Indust...) 535 48 48 | «+ 101% 100i | re... .05 Jul. 3 Jun. 15) s. ser. I 4%4% J 
6 ...| C. Ice Machine. | nil 103) 82\* 40 Erie .. 155) 38 37 37 = 37 KT 3h). -SK.D. Mig vo 12 12) 12 12) muse | onill .. 4g | Gulf Oil..... +624 Jun. 8 May 4Dom. Tar & Ch. Ltd un. 15 $102.06 
19 70 1 ii | 61 53 ,1.40-+-4.40 ™ 1439 10 1816 .|St. Law. Cem 2305 17 74 19 1831.00 5:3 De. Rishte | | Gypsum = 1953 ser, 5% Jul. 8 9100.09 
adn. Indus, ... 2211) 19 27} 26 11.20 954 56 55 55 2} 80 2. 0 ‘ 17 49 433 ghnts mili .. 182 | cece Dec. 1 Nov. 1/ Sinterprov. Pipe Line 
95 91 3.75 4.1 Do pref. 203 19 203 4.6 Imp. Flo- Glaze | nil 25 0 2.4 St. Law. Corp. 3568 823 83; +3 89 ~2 2.00 4.5 Do. ¢ pref. 175 433 44 Hahn Brass ‘ 
‘ ‘ l 82 4li Fiann Brass 25 Jul. 1 Jun. Ist mtge & coll] tr 
91 85 *2.00+2.00! C. Ingersoll 0 91, 92 92 92 | gs 1.50 5.0} Do. pref. .....] nil 283 26 100 100 (7.00 7.0 St. Law. Fi. pfd.| mill .. 15 13). »-.,lrans-Can, C.F, . nil} .. |. Do, A pf. 2 Jul. 1 J bd 
*.75 3.0! Cdn, Int. Tr..| — A..| nil 114 18 56 -| 100) 123 124 124 100 66 ry Oil ...' 10783 64 68 4 oa; Cotton 5% pf. 1.25 Aug. 15 Aue, ora. Jul. 1 $101.38 
5.00 5.2) Do. pref. lig 22 -| DO. pref. nil, 25 Sarnia Br. ...... onil 14 14 «(143 21 ».. Trans-Prairie ...| 4650 18 163 17 arding Carp. ...... Jul. 1 Jun. 15 Ltd. Ist mt 
41 21 |*1.00 ..) Cdn. vi 672 2.00 2.9\Imperial Life .., 00 2.10; . ... Sask, Cem. Corp.) 23202 ‘| 156 150 7.00 4.7/Tucket Hayes Mi 
3 4.00 43: Do. 4% pref 60 502 + S pref.. 97 97 awinigan Pr. 3640 81 824 81 7 7 7.1; Do | Home OIA. 612) July 1 Jun. Ist mtge_ bds. 
6.00 330; .  ...| Do War; 10) 8h 6.7{In 50 483 49 49 49 544 51 2.25 4.3) Do. 42% B .... 00 22 Unite 6 .. 10 | How, Smith "Pup. "38 Jun. 13 $100.00 
1955 ) gersoll M. & T.!' 100° 51 2 > ted Can. Sh 5 : P. 5 Jul.31 Jun. 29 All outstand 
368 31 (1.90 48) Cdn. 830/3.75 3.50 3.30 345 | 158 113 Inglis, John | mill... Wms. | 52 520 52 303 29  5.0\United C 90 204 20) 20) Do. pfd. 50 Jul. 31 Jun. $$153,000, anding. 
308 Cdn. Petrotina p, 32, 32 31 | 18h | id 142 131 14g] 152, 140 77.00 5.0| Do. pref. .....| 5142 141 30, 30, 30 30 | Howe Sound ....... 7.25 Jo | 
7 Cdn. Pr. & 284 27i 284 6.00 3.15 | Inland Nat. Gas. 129 5| 133 154 154 154 118 10 |.50 5.0|Shirriff-Horsey 360 10 10 141 11} 114 jUnited Distill. 214 213 213 213 | Hubbard Felt A.... -75 Jul. 1 Jun. 4 **$356.000. 
8.12 85) . «...| Cdn. Propane 6 7 25 _|Inter-City Bak.. 70'5.25 5.75 5.20 5. 75 29, 253/1.20+3.20 Sicks Brew 1040 26 20 ‘S.1/United Fuel A 201 114 .. 114 | Hudson Bay M. & S. 1.25 Jun.11 44$1,000,000 
3 Cdn. Silk 2( 214 204 21) 10 |* -40 Inter. Bronze 800 102 1 2. 8. Sidney Roofing A 35! 32i 32. 2 32° 18 163:1.00 5.7 Urited Grain A 17 162 171 | Hydro-Elec, Sec. «$124, 300. 
408 91 |.60+°.10 | Cdn. Tire .....-] 55,102 100 anf? 24) 22 |1.50 6.3) Do. pref. ..... 202 102 108 5.1/Silknit ... 17 1441.00 6.5 United Steel ...., 1020 15] 16) 1 4 Corp. 5% pf. .... .25 Aug. 1 Jun. 29 
1044 4.8, Do. pref. ..... | 102 40 Int. Metal Ind. A 275) 39 = 24 374 5.4. Do. pref. 04 J 19} ant 67 56 ...\Universal Prod. .| 555 38: 60; on 50 Jul. 1 Jun. 15 | C 
5.1 C ties 50 4.4) 11.60 5.5\Silverwoods A. | 7 54333 | Imp. Tobacco ... 
DO. 199 | 92 87 [64.00 Mill, nil. 101) 1024 | 63, 63 |2.00+*1.00\Viau Limited 200 3.50 4.00 380 3.80 | Imp Invest. A & B .i7} Jun. 30 Jun. Jun Meetings 
46 301/130 44> Cdn. Vickers 98) 78) 4*1.30+-1.35 Inter. Nickel.. mil) .. 914 12 103 /t1.00 Simon & Sons __| mil’ 112 13 fil 8} 74.50 6.9 Viceroy A 66 63 | Do. $2.50 pfd. .... 624 Jun.30 Jun.15 J acobus Mining ........ Toronte 
1143 103} . =...) C Wallpaper 362 363 32 34 | 1313 1261\47% ..) Do. pref 8$ 953 9525.00 52 ai) .. 108 .. 12 53 44.20 = 74 | Ind. Accept, ....... 62; Jun. 28 Jun 4/ Jun Vancouver 
11310 | ...| Do. 11h 68 6ija7% Do. ref. _.. 128 1273 128; | 22 16%|.50 2.5.Simpson ,.. .... mul) .. 952 .. 953 26 25 |*.50 Victoria & Gr. ..| 254 Do. pf ons. Press Ltd. ........ Toronte 
63. 4.8 Cdn. West Gas 520 24 24 25) D Mi .. 7k g | 5 45 (2.12 4.7; Do. pref 14 |*.37) abasso Cot. 911 16 
33 ...1C. Wes 17 163 Oo. pref. .. | 583 50 om mi... 43) .. 45 | 6873 2.75 | . 084 Jun. .. Oakville, On 
5.95 ane ‘Capital i 109 ts ‘int. 1104/1223 127 133 | 51 44 pf. 51 50 50 | 75 651 3.60 +41. j Ing. Mach, & Too un. 28 Jun. #4 Jun 9— Molybdenite Corp. of Can 
150 1.20 | Carl ling Br. Alta! 40 4.85 40 28 ‘lInt, Pete. 49 (2.00 3.9\So. Can. Pr..... 135 52 514 31 17h ,..\Watermans Pen 532, 114 114 4114 124 Jul. 3 Jun. 15/ Jun. 11—Atias Y’knife M. Montreal 
133 124/.60+°.30 ‘Carter, 1.05 1.15 Of ...\Int. Util. ....... | 40 239 240 | 93 91 [8%  1.9)/Sov. L. 25% pd. .| 0|\Wellington Fire.} .. 78 70 ul. un. 15 | Jun. 11—Frobisher Ltd...’ Toronto 
18 17 .*1.00 D nil 143 134 48} 39 101.40... 3180 4623 462 45 4 . nil ., ...|Wesley Mason pf.) 0. 1.123 Jul. 3 Jun. 15! Jun. 11—New Toronto 
28 273, 10. Cat B) 110 18 719 18 18 162 134 * 45 pref. nil! 45, 46 41i 41] 00 - 20° pd. ni 65 21) 184 1.20 6.4 Westee] 192 ee 14 314 Do. B **e .50 Jul. 3 Jun. 15 | Jun. Thurbois ere ee Toronto 
@ Do. All) Pipe Cr..| 225) 132 134 134 13; Brands 414 422 413) 351  293)°.60 West. Can. Brew 60, 31) 30 30° 30° | Int Jun. 20 May 22 | Jun. 11—Que. Labrador Dev. “Montreal 
Corp. | nil 30 |*1:904 400) 124 $41/1.50 3.6 St. 34 31140 43. Do Jun 18 May 21 |” Jun. 12—Fidelity Ins, Co, of Can 
oe Do. 2nd pf ee 39 3.00 Do. 424 94 8} .60 6.7 Stan. Brock A | 7.00 45 West Koot. pref.. nil Int, Power 1.35 Jun.11 May 14) Jun. 12—Ventures 
Cent. Can. Inve | 2.60 1.60 | [Isotope Pr + i 7\40 5.2) D | West Plywood 68.40 0 Jul. 16 Jun. 20 | Jun. 13—~Gordon Maka 
103 1681 5.00 49, Do. 258|1.50 58\Jam. Pub. Ser..; *.75+%.10|Stedman Bros. .. 72] 28) 27 1.8\Westminster P "251281 25° 24 2s ret, feud... Toronto 
6 .50 + the 1004 10 106 a. 80 571.°70+ 30 Steel af Ca 0 25 24, 24 24) 2903 25 |.70+% 25 ul. un. 15 | Jun. FOronto 
72% 59/1140 2.4 °Chart. Trust. 8 8 112 103 le 15 ‘Jol Ns-Man.e ..../ nil 502 48 471 *.80 + 20 73 2.90 2.15 2.60 363 21 Do B 22) ery. 15—bouzan M. 
24Chart. Trust , hnson T Sli 85 terling Trust ail 7 80 a 3046 225 243 223 23 | 373 Jul. 3 M Toronto 
490 3.30 Chatco Steel 39 59 59 183 173 .80 20 ‘J erm. ..| nil 11 4) 3i Stovel Pr 48 104i 98 4.50 4 Yo 44° ay 31 | Jun. 18—Cdn Vick 
| iatco St 0 4 Do. 44% pref. .| 251,98 97 96 Jam. Pub. Serv. ickers Ltd. ...... Montreal 
6 | 1200/4.75 4.90 4.70 4.85 Ournal Pub. ....} nil ., 17 15 01. ess p 50 45 43 #4) 4 47 45 2.80 96 Jun. 18—C on 
$1.00\Chrysier Corp} 230, 603 62 59 1.20 SajLabatt. 131|.80+$.26Stuart, D. A. 138 1013 101 Willson Stat. pill.» 125 | Johnston Term, .... -15 Jun. Industries Ltd. 
40 inzano A ..... | nil 45 140 7.00 5.0L. of Woods pfd. | 224 | #250 41914) ISuez Canal c 101, o. pref nil 101 101] | 20: 6% pf. ...... 15 Jun.i5 J 1 Welland, Ona, 
Do. 5) pref nil 50 +.50 17 13 |.60 4.3\La 5s p nili .. .. 190 140 | 6208 9188 anal cap. .| nil 4192 73 . Wilson, J. C. -, | Kelvinato un. Jun. 19—Delnite M. ... Del 
Bar Knit../ nil .. 16 |.60 3.3| Do 14 14 14 | 0148) #1483) nil 146, 4 -| Windsor Hotel ..| 754393 40 39 | G. M. .20 Jun.28 May 31 Dom, Textile Co, 
| 400 350). ... ‘| 00 3.90 3.90 3.90 ey’s, pref...| nil, 35 . Warr. ....| 710) 72 8 | 4.00 3.25 (3.30 .../W 1 ¢ 
% | Do. $0410 (Laur. A.| 2305118 19 18 183 150 25) 251 25° 25 | 102 101 5.50 5.6 Wood, G. H., ‘pid. | 96 Do A “Corp, Lia 
|*-75+.35 |Coll. Terminal ../ nil 4162 +162 duri ere have been no transactions 10 53|*.06 2.18 | 1.50 | York Knitting A! 242)/1.50 2.25 1.50 2.25 Loew's 100 Jun. 2 Jun. Jun. 26—Brazilian Tract L. & Montreal 
| om nter. es 4\2.00 4 4 Ts 24 243 Jul 2 Jun. 
| Salconduits Met, eel tee under sales ond the quotations 11 (Taylor 49 2.25 4.6) Do. 44% pid. 450 493 | Lower St Lawr. 
Bakeries] ty the bid, ask and last sale price, | ‘6: 308 103 | eStock diva, div, eDividend deterred. | w. Jul 18 | Jun. Refineries 
r n pare 
t of high, low and close. .. |.50 6.7/Tip Top Can. A.| nil . arrears. *Payable in 1956 to date. tPaid in 1955. Ma Kinn 4 Jun. 15 May 15 Jun. Mexican Lt A 
18 | @ Top i| ¢Less than Board Lot. sNote—When sales show nil, the| 7 ig J Teronte 
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1956 Rate En Range Div. Last Week Ending 
—_ piv. Last Week Ending Range Div High Low $ Company Sales 25 High ‘Le Close | 1 1 ‘Rate May June 1 
s May June l 1956 Reto . Last Week Ending High Low $ Company Sales 2 High Low Close 
igh Low $ Company Sales 25 High Low High Low $ Company Sales High Son Pathfinder . 15,977 1.25 
30 C. Red w 405 eee We. Ge 9 d 06 06 10.75 Peac 1.34 1.16 1.26 
649 245°... Con. Sud'ry 3.85 415 345 405 | 100 13 No Vinray, 16000 14 199 1.45 Dev Leduc, 148 138 145 
eee Tung.. 110,830 .77 £80 .74 5.25 237 541,642 340 425 3.60 3.80 17 Dom. Min. . 47,500 .102 490 5.65 475 5.65 
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A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


EFFORTS TO MAINTAIN PRICE LEVELS 
IN SPITE OF COST INCREASES 


LT..GEN. SIR RONALD M. WEEKS ON EXPANSION POLICY 


The EiGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL | develop the new site at Tinsley for 
MEETING of Vickers Limited was held still larger forgings and castings. 
yesterday in London, England. The scheme, which has the general 

Lt.-Gen. Sir RonALD M. Weeks, 4pproval of the British Iron 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., T.D., the Federation and the Iron & Steel 
chairman, presided and, in the Board, will cost about £15 million 
course of his speech, said: — over a period of five-six years. 


I have applied several epithets to The trading prospects for 1956 


some of our year’s trading results in | aPpear to be good. | 
Other Home Subsidiaries and As- | 


the last decade, and perhaps one | 
might call 1955 a “Year of Achieve- | sociated Companies—The first rail 
ment,” a year in which we have cars built by Metropolitan-Cammell, 
seen an increase in turnover and an/to which I referred last year, went 
increase in gross profit. into service on the Bury-Bacup line 

As a result of vast capital expen- | 0* British Railways on February 6 
diture in recent years it was not | last, and from all reports received it 
unreasonable to expect an increase | Would appear that the traffic returns 
in gross profit and the increase in| there have shown a great improve- 
dividend is entirely justified; even| ment over those which obtained 
now the gross return of 13.9 per cent. | With the old steam stock. The order 
on capital employed is low by any | book is at a_ high level and the 


Steel | 


1956 will be much the same as 1955, 
although there are always one or 
two unexpected setbacks, which can 
sometimes assume large importance. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 

In giving up the chair of this great 
company, which I do on the last day 
of this month, I should like to put 
on record my deep appreciation of 
the help, the kindness and the pa- 
tience which has been extended to 
me so freely by my colleagues, the 
staff and all the employees I have 
been honoured in leading. 

The directors have asked me to 
remain on the board, and I shall be 
very happy to do so. 


In handing over to Lord Knollys, 
I would congratulate the board and 


with wide experience in a variety 
| of fields of activity and I know I am 
speaking for all in wishing him hap- 
| ary good health and success in 
his task. 


The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from a 
detailed review by the chai n of 
the roups’ activities circulated 
with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1955:— 


AVIATION 


criterion. If will be obvious that a| Works of the Metropolitan-Cammell 
high proportion of our increase in| 8roup will be fully employed for 
gross profit is due to the fact that|Some time to come. Steel supplies 
the English Steel Corporation re-| continue to be difficult. | 

sults for a whole year are included. Prior to nationalization The Patent | 
Almost all sections of the Group. Shaft & Axletree Co. Limited was. 
have had good results and the in-|owned by Metropolitan-Cammell. | 
crease in turnover of the Aircraft, Reeently negotiations were com- 


Civil Aircraft—New customers 
during 1955 included the Union of 
Burma Airways, the Indian Airlines 
Corporation, British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, K.L.M., the New 
Zealand National Airways Corpora- 
tion, Transair Ltd. and Continental 
Air Lines. In addition, further Vis- 


Company has been outstanding. 


ORGANIZATION 


We have announced our entry into 
the atomic energy field by the for- 
mation of a subsidiary, Vickers Nu- 
clear Engineering Limited. What in 
fact is happening is that wé@, with 
the collaboration 
Limited and Foster Wheeler Lim- 
ited are going ahead on the develop- 
ment and construction of a vessel 
for the Admiralty in which the 
source of heat will be a nuclear 
reactor. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Reb- 
beck has joined our organization as 
the chief executive in charge of the 
project. 


PRODUCTION 


Once again there has been little 
change this year in the volume of 
armament work within the Group. 
In meeting the changing require- 
ments of the Forces, our works and 
shipyards continue to make impor- 
tant contributions to the National 
Defence programme. 

Vickers-Armstrongs  (Shipbuild- 
ers) Limited—On May 9 this year 
Lady Eden launched at our naval 


Patent Shaft Works is to be 


the Finance Corporation 
try has agreed to make a loan of 


pleted with the Iron and Steel Hold- 
ing and Realisation Agency for the 
re-purchase of the shares in the 


‘company by Cammell Laird (75 
‘per cent.) 
aware that Cammell Laird are our 
partners in Metropolitan-Cammell. 
of Rolls-Royce. 


and Metropolitan-Cam- 
(25 per cent.). You will be 


A scheme for reconstruction os ee 
ut in 
hand and this will cost about £8,000,- 
000. To provide the money for this 
or Indus- 


£6,000,000. Cammell Laird and Met- 
ropolitan-Cammell will make loans 
of £1,200,000 and £400,000 respective- 
ly, and we will assist to the extent 


of a further loan of £400,000, if re- 


quired. 
Exports and Overseas Interests— 


Exports of United Kingdom com- 


panies in the group. a 
lish Steel Corporation and etro- 
politan-Cammell accounted for 20 


per cent. of our total turnover in 


1955. 


Metropolitan-Cammell received in 
February an order for 1,550 wagons 


for New Zealand at a total value of 
/over £1,300, 
| Excellency Senhor Samual de Souza- 


000. In March last, His 
Leoa Gracie, C.B.E., the Brazilian 


yard at High Walker, the Empress 


of England, a_ passenger liner for! Gammell’s works where he had the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships. ‘opportunity of seeing the electric 
Last month, the experimental sub- coaches built by our associated com- 
marine Explorer was handed over! pany for the Central Railway of 
for trials. Brazil, and which are being supplied 
The upward trend of merchant|in conjunction with our friends, 
shipbuilding orders, to which I re- | Metropolitan-Vickers. 
ferred last year, has been main-!| Vickers-Armstrongs Incorporated, 
tained and both building yards will| the subsidiary set up in Washington 
be heavily engaged for some years} to hold spares and provide service 
to come. to our North American Airline cus- 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) | tomers, is getting into its stride, and 
I mited—The demand for heavy en- | will shortly move to large and more 
gineering products remains high and | convenient quarters close to Wash- 
all works of this company have/| ington Airport. 
been fully employed throughout the 


Ambassador, visited Metropolitan- 


Canadian Vickers Limited—An 
year; orders received should ensure | important development was disclos- 
the maintenance of this position ed in the announcement which ap- 


throughout 1956. peared in the Press a few days ago 
Following discussions with one of | to the effect that we had re-acquired 
our important friends in the motor |a controlling interest in Canadian 
car industry, we @have decided to! Vickers Limited, which was founded 
manufacture at the Elswick Works| by us in 1911, operated until 1927, 
a complete range of press tools, not- | and then sold. 
ably dies used in the production of It is hoped that this renewal of a 
pressings for motor car bodies. We! former interest in Canadian indus- 
are equipping a separate engineer-|try will prove of mutual benefit to 
ing shop for this purpose and the | Canada itself and to the stockhold- 


counts were ordered by_ British 
European Airways, Trans-Australia 
Airlines, Trans-Canada Air Lines, 


and Fred Olsen Ajirtransport Ltd. 


They were also sold into a new field 
—that of the executive aircraft, and 
two customers for Executive Vis- 
counts were the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Standard Oil 
Company of California. 


Many important Viscount events 
took place in 1955. In April, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines inaugurated the 
first propeller-turbine air services 
in North America and operated the 
first such services into the United 
States. The passenger preference for 
this aircraft in both Canada and the 
U.S.A. was most marked and 
throughout the year Trans-Canada 
Air Lines Viscounts have operated 
at remarkably high load factors. In 
July, Capital Airlines began the first 
jomestic Viscount services inside the 
U.S.A. and have also achieved out- 
standing success. Trans-Australia 
Airlines completed their first full 
year of services and, like Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and Capital, have 
reported average passenger loads of 
over 80%. ° 


Two sales of particular interest in 
1955 were those to K.L.M. and to 
Continental Air Lines, both for 
V.800 series aircraft. The order from 
K.L.M. marked the first occasion on 
which that great airline had turned 
to Great Britain for major equip- 
ment, while Continental became the 
second U.S. domestic airline to pur- 
chase Viscounts. The comprehensive 
spares and servicing organization in 
the United States is administered by 
a subsidiary of Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd., Vickers-Armstrongs Incorpor- 
ated, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Good progress has been made with 
the building of the large passenger 
ship Empress of England, for Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships Limited, 
which is scheduled for launching on 
May 9th 


RAIL AND ROAD TRANSPORT 


Important export orders obtained 
against severe world-wide competi- 
tion by Metropolitan-Cammell Car- 
riage & Wagon Company Limited 
included 349 coaches for the Reef 


production will be complementary |ers of both Canadian Vickers an 


to our manufacture of British -Clear- 
ing Presses. 
Sulzer Bros. 


(London) Limited 


have placed with Barrow Works an | 
order for 30 1,250 h.p. diesel traction | 


engines. This represents a large por- 
tion of the first stage of the require- 
ments of British Railways to re- 
equip their complete system with 
diesel electric locomotives. 


Vickers - Armstrongs (Aircraft) 
Limited—The main part of the 
works at Weybridge continues to be 
fully occupied with the production 
of the Valiant bomber. Details of the 


the production programme may not 
be given, but I can say that the de- 
livery rate of this, the R.A.F.’s larg- 
est jet bomber has been very high 
and represents a considerable plan- 
ning and manufacturing achieve- 
ment. The Air Ministry announced 
in March that three Valiant squad- 
rons were then already formed, and 
that a fourth was, at that time, in 
process of formation. 

At the Supermarine Works pro- 
duction of the Swift Mark 5 is going 
ahead. An R.A.F. squadron of Swifts 
has been formed and further de- 
liveries of the aircraft in quantity 
are now taking place. The Swift 
Mark 5 is expected to be a most suc- 


cessful aircraft in the Fighter/Rec- 
Onnaissance role. 
The Supermarine N.113 Naval air- 


craft made its first flight in January 
and has since successfully completed 
deck 


oval. 

In March the order book for Vis- 
Counts reached 300 and in the same 
month the one hundredth machine 
was completed and delivered for. 


service. The production of Viscounts, 
both at Hurn and at Weybridge, is 
now building up to a satisfactory 
rate, despite the fact that during the 
vear a new type, the 800 series, has 
been introduced into the production 
ine. 


Viscounts are now in service with 


13 airlines—four of which fly into) 


North America. Reports of the op- 
erations of some of these companies 
for 1955 are the best evidence of the 
profitability and passenger attraction 
of this aircraft. 


As I have mentioned, the Viscount | 


800, or Viscount Major as it is to be 


called by B.E.A., is now coming into | 


production in new erecting shops 
recently built at Weybridge. There 
is reason to believe that this series 
will be even more economic to op- 
erate than the present Viscounts. 

In March, 1958, we plan to intro- 
duce another new type — the Vis- 
count 810, capable of cruising at 365 
m.p.h., which, by a change of power 
plant, will give us the Viscount 840, 
capable of cruising at 400 m.p.h. 

The detailed design of the Van- 

uard 1s wel! under way and a num- 

er of airlines in addition to B.E.A. 
have already shown what we be- 
lieve to be a solid interest. 


The guided weapon team is con- 
tinuing its important and urgent 
work on the Ministry of Supply 
programme, both in this country 
and in Australia. I only regret that 
I am unable to lift the curtain even 
a small wav on the story of this 
effort, but this is also true of much 
of the work of the research and de- 
velopment section. 


Steel—All the companies and the 


two original subsidiaries, 
Bros. and The 


steel output of 565,000 tons, though 

not a record, is very satisfactory. 
Perhaps the most important news 
is the fact that we intend to 


Vickers. 


Canadian Vickers, whose main 
activities are located in the Province 
of Quebec, have a high utation 
as general engineers, shipbuilders 
and ~_— repairers, and there is no 
doubt that the technical knowledge 
and experience of the companies of 
the Vickers group will assist de- 
velopment in Canada. 

The essence of the new purchase 
is that at least 45 per cent. of the 
shareholding of Canadian Vickers 


landing trials on H.MS. Ark | 


| Taylor | 
Darlington Forge, | 
have had a most successful year. e | 


remains in Canadian hands and no 


| change is contemplated in general 
number of aircraft delivered and of | J. E 


olicy or management. Mr. J. E. 

abelle, Q.C., O.B.E., and Colonel 
O. H. Barrett, O.B.E., the chairman 
and president respectively of Cana- 
dian Vickers, will continue to serve 
and some of the Vickers directors 
will join the Canadian board. 


A further possibility of expansion 
within the Commonwealth has been 
disclosed in the recent Press an- 
nouncement that Vickers Limited, 
Babcock & Wilcox Limited and The 
Associated Cement Companies Lim- 
ited of India are carrying on nego- 
_tiations the possibility of 

setting up a joint company in India 

to manufacture cement-making ma- 
chinery, boilers and other engineer- 
ing products. 


ACCOUNTS 


We attempt each year to improve 
the accounts both in appearance and 
by increasing the amount of infor- 
mation disclosed, and this year you 
will have observed that we have 
made a radical change in the form 
of the accounts in a manner which 
will, I hope, bring the essential fea- 
tures more readily to your notice. 
‘From the group profit and loss ac- 
count you will see that the total 
group profit before taxation amount- 
ed to £12,286,000, and after taxation 
to £6,348,000. After providing for 
dividends you will see that the re- 
tained profit of the year amounted 
to £3,574,000, and that after making 
transfers to reserves the unappro- 
priated Vin, of the year amounted 
to £1,366,000. 


_ From the group balance sheet it 
is possible to see that the total capi- 
tal employed, including debenture 
and loan stocks, amounted to £94,- 
242,000, being an increase of nearly 
£4,000,000 on the previous year. 

| e Order book at the end of 
/1955 was £301,000,000; the turnover 
in 1955 was in round figures £131,- 
| 000,000. These figures are after elimi- 
‘nating inter-Group trading and ex- 
clude Metropolitan-Cammell. 
‘The turnover figures, compared 
/with those I gave you last year in 
respect of 1954, in the important 
| activities are approximately as 
under: 

Shipbuilding and Ship repairing, 14 
per cent. (19 per cent. in 1954). 
Aircraft 31% per cent. (20 per cent. 

in 1954). 


Steel, 22 per cent. (25 per cent in 
1954). 


General Engineering, 32% per cent. 
(36 per cent. in 1954). 
PROSPECTS 


Our future prospects must be 
closely related to the degree of suc- 
cess which her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment can achieve in dealing with 


inflation. 


We are endeavouring to assist the 
brake on inflation by maintaing our 
/price levels wherever possible, de- 

spite the general increase in wage 


electrified services of the South 
African Railways and nearly 2,000 
wagons for India as an extension to 
the existing American dollar aid 
contract. 


ENGINEERING 

Earth-moving Equipment — The 
VR. 180 tractor has now earned, by 
practical usage in many parts of the 
world, an improved reputation for 
reliability and performance. Con- 
sidering past difficulties and intense 
American competition, satisfactory 
progress has been maintained. The 
development of improved features 
and new marks of the “C” type 
tractor continues and, in addition, a 
smaller tractor is approaching the 
production stage. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS 


Mathematical and Optical Instru- 
ments—The Company’s branches in 
South Africa have produced satis- 
facto results, whilst in Canada, 
though the turnover has been mate- 
rially increased, conditions are diffi- 
cult due to severe competition for 
the available business. During 1955, 
a number of visits overseas have 
been made for the purpose of creat- 
ing new and strengthening existing 
agencies. 


the stockholders on the fact that the | ** 
leadership now devolves on a man with associated 


It’s Newest Firm in Exploration Field 


Newest entrant in the Canadian : 


mining exploration field is Mining 
Geophysics Company Limited 
which starts off with a net liquid 
asset position of over $5 million. 
The present company, headed by 
Dr, N. B. Keevil, president of Te- 
magami Mining, was formed last 
March and is entirely distinct’ 
from an earlier Mining Geo- 
physics firm of the same inter- 
ests which was wound up recently. 

An investment portfolio with a 
market value of $3,134,500 at 
March 31, 1956, has been provided 
the new company by agreement 
interests, this 
portfolio comprising 200,000 
shares of Temagami Mining, 150,- 
000 Mogul Mining and 310,000 


shares of Geo-Scientific Pros- 
pectors., 
Financing group, including 


Dobieco Ltd., has agreed to pro- 
vide $2.1 million ‘less $180,000 
commission, making an over-all 
liquid asset position for the com- 
pany of over $5 million. 

Mining Geophysics Co. has an 
authorized capital of 500,000 5% 
non-cumulative $10 par shares 
which are convertible into com- 
mon on the basis of five common 
fur one preference up to March 


On the completion of present 
underwritings, all the preferred 
and 1,800,005 common shares are 
expected to be issued. All but 
150,005 of the presently issued 
1,500,005 common shares are held 
in escrow. 

At present there are 300,000 of 
the redeemable preference shares 
issued. Under the agreement with 
the financing group, 200,000 fur- 
ther preference shares and 100,000 
common shares are to be issued 
for the $2.1 million underwriting, 
less $180,000 commission. A total 
of 50,000 preference shares and 
25,000 common shares was to be 
paid for immediately under the 
agreement with the balance pay- 
able in installments over nine 
months, 

Mining Geophysics has taken 
over a number of mining proper- 
ties which are stated to have been 
carefully selected for their min- 
ing possibilities. Exploration on 
some of these is already under 
way. 

Immediate plans call for the 
following up of air survey results 
in two different areas. 

Geophysical work preparatory 
to drilling is now proceeding on 
several properties including the 


31, 1965. The common issue is 
7.5 million shares of $2 par value. 


Yukon. The*company plans to act 
in an exploration, development, 


Proposed Sask. 


Pulp Mill 


May Involve $60 Millions 


From Our Own Correspondent 

REGINA—In the midst of po- 
litical fanfare, at long last came 
the announcement in Regina this 
week that Saskatchewan would 
get its first pulp mill, located 
about 10 miles north of Prince 
Albert. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by Premier T. C. Douglas 
and Robert G. Campbell of Van- 
couver, who heads a group of in- 
dustrialists who propose to estab- 
lish the enterprise. Mr. Campbell 
refused at a press conference to 
disclose the identity of his Cana- 
dian associates. He did admit, 
however, that one of his associates 
is a U.S. midwestern company 
which will hold the largest single 
block of common stock, and which 
has guaranteed to take 100% of 
the kraft pulp production of the 
plant. 

Cost of the first phase of the’ 
project will be between $50 mil- 
lions and $60 millions. This will 
involve building a $32-million 
mill about 10 miles north of 
Prince Albert where a square- 
mile site has been obtained, 

It will also involve building a 
transportation system for getting 
the pulp wood from its timber 
limits by means of roads and 
rail lines. Cost of the railway line 
will be about $5 millions, includ- 
ing rolling stock and locomotives. 
Cost of the road-building was not 
estimated. 

There will be further large ex- 
penditure in building a town at 
the mill-site. This will ultimately 
come to about $10 millions. 

$100-mililion Investment 

The company undertaking this 
operation, which is visualized as 
ultimately involving an invest- 
ment of -$100 millions is being 
incorporated under the name 
Waskesiu Forest Products, Ltd. 

Financing will be done by the 
sale of common and preferred 
stock, and by borrowing through 
a mortgage bond issue, 

Mr. Campbell assured the press 
conference that nearly 60% of the 
equity would be made available 
to Canadian investors. The mort- 
gage bonds will have no conver- 
sion privilege. The equities, and 
bonds will be distributed by syn- 
dicates of dealers, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

Timber limits involved in the 
agreement with the Saskatchewan 
Government cover roughly 11,000 
square miles, of which about half 
will be exploited by the plant at 


Prove Gas Producers has an- 
nounced acquisition from Dome 
Exploration (Western) Limited 
of all that company’s gas re- 
serves in the Provost, Tofield and 
Westlock gas fields of Alberta. 
Under the arrangement, Dome 
will receive a 3742% share inter- 
est in Provo Gas Producers and 
assume management control of 
that company. 

Reflecting this change the fol- 
lowing revised slate of officers 
and directors of the company is 
announced: G. M. Bell, Calgary, 
director and chairman; J. P. 
Gallagher, Calgary, director and 
president; A. S. Williamson, Cal- 


Manitoba Oil Flow 
Shows Apr. Decline 


From Our Own Cerrespondent 

WINNIPEG — Crude oil pro- 
duction for Manitoba in April 
dropped 70,000 bbls. below March 
chiefly because of spring traffic 
restrictions on roads in’ the oil 
fields but for the first time the 
industry had more than 600 pro- 
ducing wells. 

Twelve new producers were 


make a total of 604 at April 30. 


493,857 bbls. in March, in both 
months about double that of a 
year ago. 

For the first four months of 
1956 the off yield has been 1,780,- 
124 bbis. 


Provo Buys Dome Ex. Gas 


Now Under Dome Control 


brought in during the month to, to 


| 


gary, secretary; Mervin A. Dut- 
ton, C. S. Dunkley, Calgary, 
G. R. Gardiner, Toronto, C, W. 
Michel, New York, and C. C. 
Calvin, Toronto, directors. 

Plans call for active participa- 
tion by Provo in exploration for 
and development of additional 
natural gas reserves in Western 
Canada. 


Monsanto Plans 


Edmonten Plant 


Monsanto Canada Ltd. will con- 
struct a new synthetic resin plant 


}a rated capacity of 600 tons of 


bleached and unbleached kraft 
pulp a day. 

Expansion to a capacity of 1,200 
daily is contemplated for the fu- 
ture and exploitation of the whole 
11,000 acres is the objective, 


‘This, Mr, Campbell estimates, 
should be sufficient to keep pro- 
duction at the 1,200-ton level in 
perpetuity with good conserva- 
tion practice, 


The pulpwood will be deliv- 
ered to the CNR railhead at Pad- 
dockwood, From here it will be 
carried to the mill site. Mr. Camp- 
bell has started negotiation with 
the railway about freight rates 
and expects to get favorable con- 
sideration for both the unprocess- 
ed timber and the semi-processed 
product. 

A chlorine plant will be need- 
ed at the mill site, Mr. Campbell 
said, This is expected to be built 
by another company at a cost of 
about $8 millions. Power for the 
whole operation at the mill site 
is expected to be either coal or 
gas, or both. 

Working Option 

The agreement with the Gov- 
ernment, described by the Gov- 
ernment as an option, and by Mr. 
Campbell as a “firm agreement” 
looks very much like a working 
option. It involves an_ initial 
$25,000 payment as an “earnest” 
of intention and further payments 
of $25,000 every three months dur- 
ing the term of the agreement, 
which expires in six months and 
is renewable for two three-month 
periods. A clause permits the 
dropping of the “option.” 

Eventual recovery by the pro- 
vince from the operation will, of 
course, take the form of a royal- 
ty in stumpage fees. 

The whole operation, including 
logging and transportation, will 
give employment to about 3,000 
with a payroll estimated at $9 mil- 
lions, In the logging operation, 
the company will get out most 
of the timber itself, but will con- 
tract some of it. This contract 
timber will come from farmers 
and trappers outside the timber 
limits and from larger contractors 
inside the limits. 

Premier Douglas denies that 
any financial assistance to the 
project is being given to the com- 
pany by the Government. 


Canadian Interest 
In New “Super” 


Grade Gasoline 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Canadian 
gasoline manufacturers are eye- 
ing a recent development in the 
United States — introduction by 
several companies of a third or 
“super” premium grade of gaso- 
line. 

The new grade, rated at ap- 
proximately 100 octane, is de- 
signed specifically for new, high 
powered car engines with high 
compression ratios, It compares 
with 95-97 octane for the cur- 
rent first, or “premium” grade of 


second or “regular” grade. In the 
U. S., one large oil company is 
marketing the super grade gas at 
a premium of 3 cents a (U.S.) 
gallon. 

So far, oil companies in Can- 


at Clover Bar, Alta., just outside 


ada have made no plans to intro- 


Edmonton. Production emphasis|quce the 100 octane gas_ in 


will be on liquid resin adhesives 


for the plywood industry of West- 


ern Canada. 
Recent western expansions in 
the plywood manufacturing, 


woodworking and insulation batt 
industries has dictated a need for 
various high-quality resins to be 
available from a local manufac- 
turing operation. At present these 
industries must depend on ship- 
ments from Eastern or West Coast 
manufacturers. The new plant is 
expected to have ample capacity 
supply any foreseeable re- 
quirements this market. 


fall of this year. 

This will be Monsanto’s third 
manufacturing plant of this type 
in Canada, the other two being 
located in Montreal and Van- 
couver, 


Canada. 
A poll of Montreal area refiners 


‘disclosed they were watching the 
interest 
but had made no plans to follow | 


‘U.S. experiment with 
suit. Implementation of such a 


‘plan here would involve con- 


‘finery, in 


the service 
and handling facilities. 
One oil company official here 
acknowledged there was a grow- 
ing demand for the higher grades 
of gasoline as the compression 
ratios of automobile engines were 


The April production from 537) Ground has already been broken| becoming progressively higher. 
wells was 422,300 bbls., a daily! and it is expected full scale pro- Ratios in the vicinity of 9.3 are 
average of 14,077 compared to duction will be under way during now considered in the high range 


and experts predict engines with 
ratios of close to 10 will be pro- 
duced in the next few years. Such 
engines would, of course, greatly 
increase the demand for high 
octane gas. 


gasoline and about 91 octane for 


‘siderable expenditures at the re- 
station | 
itself amd in gasoline transport | 


/current assets comprising $591,010 
_cash and $1,575,000 due from an 
underwriter. 


value. 


properties acquired the 
Nipissing district while a regional 
anomaly appears on ground held 
in Afton twp., Temagami area. 
Numerous other properties are 
held in Quebec, the Michipicoten 
area, and Pic River area, Ontario, 


Anglo-Barrington 
Buys Parks Brook 


From Our Own Correspondent 

FREDERICTON — Blandford 
Holdings, Ltd., Winnipeg, an 
Anglo-Barrington subsidiary, has 
purchased control of the Parks 
Brooks Mines, which owns 558 
claims in the Devil’s Brook sec- 
tion of the little southwest Mira- 
michi River. 

E. C. Atkinson, Parks Brook 
vice-president, said here today 
that President Jackson of the 
Winnipeg company had been 
elected president and Parks Brook 
planned to spend well over $250,- 
000 in exploration work on its 
New Brunswick holdings this 
year. 

President of Sevogle Mines, 
Bruno Metal Mines and SCL 
Metal Mines, Mr. Atkinson also 
announced that Conwest Explora- 
tion has purchased 60 additional 
Sevogle claims in the Bathurst 
area, and has an option on 153 
Bruno claims in the Bathurst- 
Newcastle mining belt. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. is negotiating with SCL 
for the geophysical exploration 
work on 2,400 claims held by 
SCL.in the Bathurst-Newcastle 
area as a result of an aerial sur- 
vey conducted by Aero Magnetic 
Surveys, Toronto. 


Inco Not Expecting 
To Expand Output 
At Present Time 


International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada does not plan any expansjon 
of its production at this time, 
President Henry S. Wingate ad- 
vised a U. S. Senate Committee in 
Washington last week. 

Mr. Wingate said that it would 
take approximately four years to 
bring into production new nickel 
plants. No one could predict what 
requirements would be made by 
that time for U. S. defense pro- 
duction and the nation’s stockpile 
of nickel, he held. 

The amount of nickel going into 
stockpile was estimated as much 
higher than that of any other 
critical metal and this was stated 
to place a heavy burden on nickel 
producers to “take care of the 
stockpile, the defense needs and 
to try to supply the civilian users.” 

It is reported that Freeport Sul- 
phur may shortly announce an 
$85 million nickel-cobalt plant for 
one of the Gulf states. Cuban ores 
would be used. 


Company 
Report 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


Mining 

COCHENOUR WILLANS GOLD 
MINES reports 1955 can be consider- 
ed a most successful year and all 
indications point to a further in- 
crease in production for 1956. 

After over $68,000 of write-offs, 
Cochenour realized a 1955 net profit 
of $225,783 or 7.6 cents a share on a 
production of $1,231,215. 

Production was almost 50% higher 
than 1954’s $844,866. 

“The progressive underground 
program of exploration and develop- 
ment continues to return favorable 
results and the general ore situation 
at the mine has much improved with 
mining being carried out in all areas 
of the mine both old and new,” 
President E. C. Cochenour reports. 

Two claims regarded as important 
have been acquired . adjoining 
Cochenour Willans mine on the 
southeast corner. They were secured 
by outright purchase. 

Two new ore zones were found 
during 1955. One is known as the 
North zone, 44 ore block, north of 
‘the “wet” dyke, the second the 
|North, Northwest zone, 11 ore block, 
| 500 ft. north, northwest of the shaft. 
INCOME ACCOUNT 


| Years Ended Dec. 31: 1955 1954 
Bullion prod, ........ $1,231,215 $844,866 
Less: Oper. exps. ...-. 1,039,959 947,381 
Operating profit ..... 191,256 #102,515 
Add: Misc. income... 13,279 15,882 

Est. cost-aid ..«..... 99,000 154,000 
Prof. sale f.a, .. ats #1510 
Less: Deprec. ....-.c« 54,336 51,450 
Exp. on optioned 

9,252 
Devel. exp. W/O ... 13,983 aos 
Prov. for taxes ..... 9,433 42,984 
Net profit 225,783 9,139 

| Less: Divds. -....cccce 88 ,850 

| Surplus for year ..... 136,933 9,139 

sLoss or deficit. 

| aCredit 

| Earnings per Share .. $0.076 $0.003 

| Paid .. 0.03 nil | 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
| As at Dec. 31: 1955 1 
$52,940. $86,52 
430,200 415,200 
Aeccts., etc., TEC, 29.954 14,321 
Govt. aid rec. .....ce« 70,835 77,288 
Ine. tax FreCOV. 10,793 
i Mat. & supplies ..... 169 347 176,177 

Total curr. assets ... 753,276 
Prep. & def. chgs. . 13,078 22.7% 
Development exp. ... 34.739 16,741 
Other inv. & adv. .... 185,929 39.000 

| Hydro deposit ........ 0,000 0,000 
Claims & props. ..... 252,380 232,333 
Plant & equip.* ...... 307 906 291,550 


| Bank overdraft ....... 23,854 4,105 
Accts., etc.. pay. ..... 111,743 111,801 
Taxes payable _....... 

| etal curr. Hiab. ... 142,130 115,906 
Deferred tax .......«. 2,900 
Capital stock 861,960 861.960 
559,318 414.859 

*After depr. of .... 1,182,300 1,138,528 
| #Market value ..... 417,500 418,000 
Working capital ..... 611,146 664, 
OPERATING STATISTICS 
Tons 0,045 
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Mining Geophysies Bankroll $5 Million 


participating and holding capacity. 
Pro forma balance sheet as at|# 
March 31, 1956, shows $2,166,010) 


Current liabilities| = 
were $150,000. Investments were| 

shown at cost of $3,085,000 which} yr. 
was slightly less than market} 
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HAMILTON COTTON COMPANY EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


Anomalies are reported to have| 
been outlined on three different 


Mr. A. V. Young, President, The Hamilton Cotton Company Limited, announces the 
following executive changes. Mr. W. H. Young has been appointed Vice President 
and General Manager. Mr..G. B. Lawrence, formerly Superintendent of Cosmos 
Imperial Mills Limited, Imperial Division, Hamilton, Ontario, succeeds Mr. W. H. 
Young as Works Manager of The Hamilton Cotton Company Limited. 


Answ 


to, 


Answer: Certainly! 


QUESTIONS YOU ARE ASKING 


Question: Are COPPER STOCKS going to revive? If they are 
NOT, what stocks should I buy for a rise? 


: We are counting on a revival in many s 


peculative stocks, 

and we know of some that are outright gifts at current prices. 
Question: Are any of these lower-priced issues, to suit my means? 
Some of the stocks we are referring to are 
selling above $50.00, with others below $1.00. Besides, you 
can buy 2 shares of Algoma Steel at $103.00, pay $5.00 com- 
mission, and in all probability make $150.00 profit in just two 
or three months, 


Question: What do you think of the prospects for WESTERN 
OILS? 


Answer: Group action of stocks is a valuable guide in forecasting 
the trading movements of individual stocks, Western Oils are 
likely to be leaders in the market, but BIG PROFITS will be 
made in select situations, regardless of what group they belong 


Question: Can you give me the names of, say, a dozen g 


ood 

stocks? I want to start all over again, providing you'll tell 
me when to sell, 
Answer: That is the kind of thing we tell our Subscribers every 
week! Invest in a Trial Subscription for yourself, Most of 
our recommendations include price objectives. 


FP-23M-56 
CANADIAN MINING & OjL TRADING SERVICE 


21 King Street East, Toronto. 


Please send me a 4-week TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, for which | 
enclose $3.00. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


west. 


ready now 


Here’s your 


profit pipeline 


to Canada’s 
oil riches 


If you invest—or plan to invest—make sure you get this 
authoritative information on Canada’s fabulous oil prop- 
erties. Here is the “story behind the story” of great 
Canadian achievements in oil: myriad new discoveries; 
creation of oil pipeline facilities extending both east and 


Published by The Financial Post, Survey of Oils for 1956 
provides factual data on hundreds of oil companies en- 
gaged in western oil production and exploration; details 
of earnings, oil production, company oil reserves, fin- 
ances, working capital. It includes descriptions of various 
Canadian oil fields. An extensive map section shows 
location of wells in established fields, together with lease- 
holds. Prices of crude and a price-range tabulation of 
listed stocks for 5 years are valuable features. 


Order your copy now for delivery 


SURVEY OF OILS 1956 


$3 postpaid 


City, 


[] Payment herewith 


Yes, enter our order as follows 


copies SURVEY OF OILS, 1956 ready now $3 
copies SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS, 1956 ... 
.... Copies BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1956 ..... ready August $3 
copies DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS, 1956 . ready now 
Copies SURVEY OF MINES, 1957 ........ ready December $6 
[] Invoice us 


Zone & Province 


THE FINANGIAL POST, 481 University Ave., Terente 2, Genade 


ready July $3 
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Rio Tinto Readies|Texas Gulf Firm is dows to i000 
Uranium Supplier Said In Sulphides 


ft. and present plans call for go- 
For Private Firms |At Bald Mountain 
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malies, staking and carrying out 
assessment work on 200 claims in 
the Bathurst-Newcastle area, 
-while farther north, Martex Min- 
ing & Development, Toronto, is 
interested in a group of claims 


: \MEINING INVESTMENTS 


U.S. Nickel 


ing deeper. The deposit, he ex- 
plained, “is opening up pretty 
well” and the company may sink 


year through Southern Saskatchewan. A market will be ee 

; shown by East Sullivan Mines, | Profit of $96,¢01. The company | called a general meeting of share- available immediately, therefore, for the gas nibh vate ey 

R Mr. lawson, who took office June 1, pounds per annum since the shareholders learned at the com- milled 22,010 tons of ore during holders for June 19 to consider an Ridgeway's property. ie 

has headquarters in Toronto. Korean period. any’s recent annual meeting this latest period with an average | increase in capitalization from four a 
EEA =—_-, OY. Fleming indicated that pany s - recovery of $21.10 a ton. million to 7.5 million shares. The in- 


. It’s in d, not in Canada, From Our Own Correspondent a shaft. near Jacquet River, Restigouche 
Onl 50% of Coal So Far but Rio Tinto Co. is preparing to | FREDERICTON—Although not} Noranda Mines is tracing ano-’ County. 
supply uranium to. private indus- | SUfficiently large to indicate ton- 
try. mages, Middle River Mining Co., 
Only the half-way mark has/admitted that the nickel supply’ G. E. Coke, chairman of the | Texas Gulf Sulphur subsidiary, 
i been reached so far by the U. S. | available for the civilian economy _ board, has predicted that uranium | is reported to have turned up an 
in its nickel stockpiling program. 


LEWIS W. LAWSON 


widely known executive of Toronto, has 
been appointed vice-president and man- 


age completely surrounds two capped gas wells in the 
aging director and elected to the board mittee by ODM Director Arthur + * «* abe + f rgsults has been Mining Tompkins area of Saskatchewan, successfully drilled by a 

of directors of The Glidden Company : , realized. e four months ended major compan Saskatchewan Power C ti h 

Limited, it is announced by Dwight p.|>- Fleming, nickel supply avail-| fF, Sullivan Does Better April 30, 1956, have provided pro- Concentrates pony. e er Corporation have 

Joyce, chairman and president of The| able to the United States has al- 


Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JEAN LAKE LITHIUM MINES 
reports intermediate level drilling 


However, progress has been 
achieved since only 15% of the 
nickel objective was on hand in 
October, 1953, according to in- 
formation released in Washing- 
ton, 

Decision of the U. S. Govern- 
ment to release an additional 20 
million lb, of nickel a quarter to 
assist in meeting the nickel short- 
age will tend to slow realization 
of the stockpile objective. 

Total diversions in 1955 were 
only 29,950,000 lbs. 

According to testimony before 
the Senate Smal] Business Com- 


ready been increased 128 million 


“through various forms of finan- 
cial incentives” the following 
additional maximum annual de- 
liveries had been approximately 
reached. 


is still less than what was avail- 
able before the Korean war. 

According to Dr. Fleming, 
introduction of controls would 
serve no useful purpose because 
there would still be a shortage 
of nickel. 

The U.S. is still betting on tax 
amortization and long-term con- 
tracts—minus any premium price 
/provision—to further increase 
‘productive capacity. It was ad- 
mitted that even if these should 
prove attractive to industry two 
or three years would be required 
to bring new facilities into opera- 
tion, 


Improved profits are being 


Estimated net profit for the first 
five months of 1956 amounted to 
$1,650,000 as against $1.2 million 
in the corresponding 1955 period. 
The higher 1956 figure reflects an 


will soon be available “through 
more normal commercial chan- 
nels” for peaceful industry. 

Mr. Coke informed a sharehold- 
ers’ meeting that governments will 
have satisfied essential military 
needs when current contracts ex- 
pire. 

Rio Tinto is already working on 
an organization to market urani- 
um to private firms, Mr. Coke 
added. 


estimated cost-aid income _ to 
$99,000, a net profit of $225,783 
or 7.6 cents a share was realized. 


In 1956, a further predicted im- 


duction of $466,483 with a net 


Performance of a number of 
Red Lake mines—Campbell, Mad- 
sen, New Dickenson and now 
Cochenour—serve to show that it 


encouraging find of sulphides in 
the Bald Mountair.-44-mile Brook 
area. 

Middle River has resumed dia- 
mond drilling on its five groups 
of claims in the area, and is also 
carrying out geophysical surveys 
on another group of claims in 
the Tomogonops River, a branch 
of the N.W. Miramichi district. 

A Dutch 
Mining Company, The Hague, has 
three diamond drills working on 
a group of claims on the Nigadoo 
River, north of Bathurst. J. C. 


BUFFADISON GOLD MINES has 


crease is proposed to put the com- 
pany in a position to acquire a) 
worthwhile new property if the op- 
portunity arises. There was $29,604 
cash on hand against $428 current 


has extended the No. 4 lithium zone Pounds |®@Ppreciably higher average price |is not impossible for the indivi- eT ve eee es 

on its Cosgrave Lake-Barbara Lake . —millions— | £T, COPPer- dual gold mine to do better al-! ayereMONT GOLDFIELDS re- 
area property to a length of 1,079 ft.| — 1g |. Favorable underground results| though present conditions may | that since the beginning of the 
averaging 1.33% Li,0 over an aver- alconbridge Nickel .... are being shown on the 1,500, | make it difficult. »year a 500-acre property has been 
age true width of 17.2 ft. A deeper| Hanna Smelting Co. .... 18 [1900 and 2,800-ft. levels, Presi- 


hole, No. 26, below No. 24, intersect- 
ed 25 ft. of core averaging 1.34% 
Li,0. The zone is estimated to con- 
tain 1,689,000 tons averaging 1.30% 


International Nickel Co. .. 24 
Sherritt Gordon Mines .. 18 
Nicke] Processing Co. 


on Copper Prince Mines Limited, 
as ehecked off in the margin. 


Check here: 


3. Up-to-date information on 


NOTE: Maps and bro- 
chure are being pre- 
pared in limited number. 
To avold disappoint- 
ment, act promptly. 


2. Locality map of tbe Sudbury Basin area of Ontario. 
(fill in ‘name of mining or oil company) 
Name eee ee eee ee eee 


Address .. 


City/Town ........-1elephone . 
Please Write or Print Plainly 


together with the undermentioned 


dent Pierre Beauchemin reports. 
East Sullivan and Sullivan 
Consolidated: which have been 


lead and zinc are stated to have 
been secured in diamond drilling. 
Geologists report favorable 


Cochenour Boosts Profits 


A gold mine which has had per- 
haps more than its share of ups 
and downs, Cochenour Willans 
Gold Mines, has been enjoying 
vastly improved results recently. 

Back in 1954 production was 
only $844,866. A net profit of 
$9,139 was shown only because 
approximately $154,000 of cost- 
aid was received for the period. 


Drill at Windy Lake 


Annual meeting of Preston East 


within the Rio Tinto orbit. D. R. 
Derry, E. B, Gillanders and W. B. 
Malone have been elected to the 
Preston board succeeding C. F. W., 


Porcupine area, ore reserves are 
stated to have shown a slight in- 
crease, resulting mainly from 
stope extensions in the porphyry 
greenstone zone. As of May 1, ore 
reserves amounted to 518,000 
tons. 

A large proportion of recent 
development has been of a 
longe - range nature, including 
a 1,200-ft. drive to the porphyry 
greenstone area on the 17th level. 


acquired in Desmeloizes twp., ad- 
joining to the south of Duvan. A 
magnetometer survey is being un- 
dertaken. The Durham Parish hold- 


ing on its Dalquier property inter- 
sected 11.2 ft. assaying 3.10% copper 
including 2.7 ft. averaging 7.16% 
copper, 1.76 oz. silver and 0.12 oz. 


chances for development of|Burns, R. A, Jodrey and F, R. gold. a 
1. Copy of “SHAREHOLDERS’ PROFITS”. copper ore bodies, Joubin. sd NELLO MINING says that $75,- 
* * « At Preston’s own mine in the 


000 has been added to its treasury 
since the beginning, of the year 
through sale of 250,000 treasury 
shares at 30 cents a share. 


CHIMO GOLD MINES decided 
not to exercise options on further 
Trojan treasury shares and A. J. 
McClellan has become president 
representing B. C. interests. 


NEW JACK LAKE reports that 
with $100,000 placed in its treasury 


company, Billiton | 


‘RIDGEWAY PETROLEUMS 
PROGRESS REPORT 


To the Shareholders: 


CALGARY, Alberta. 


- 2 OW DEVELOPMENT. Ridgeway 
Petroleums will earn a 50% undivided 


No. 1 GAS DEVELOPMENT. Ridgeway has acquired oa 
50% interest in a 2400 acre ges lease purchased at a 
Saskatchewan Government crown reserve sale. This acre- 


called for tenders on a gas pipeline to be completed this 


THE GAS RESERVES UNDER THE 2400 ACRES LEASE HAVE 
BEEN ESTIMATED TO EXCEED FOUR BILLION CUBIC FEET 
BY RIDGEWAY'S GEOLOGISTS. The first of five proposed 


gas wells by Ridgeway Petroleums will commence drilling 
in June, 


interest on 17,700 acre lease in the MITON 
lithia (Nicaro) 50° |carrying on an aggressive ex-|Dome Mines learned that both | been Maple Creek area of Saskatchewan” by “hens 
_ While produc-| ploration program have now op-| geological mapping and diamond | stancing. drilling two wells, 
$ tion has been achieved, it was | tioned the Lemieux twp. property |drilling are under-way on the| qorr URANIUM sstates that A recently drilled well on the acreage, as @ g ‘ 
~~ |of Gaspe Mines, Exploration is large 1,019-claim group retained | while 1955 work on its property ad- shown above, had excellent oil and gas Ml oman, eee 
planned on this property as well|in the Windy Point area, North-| joining the Ace property of Eldor- shows in three zones. Due to financial I ranwour 14 
as the Federal property already | west Territories, about 25 miles| ado did not produce an ore body and various other difficulties, the com- 4c 
The Cumco Corporation Limited jointly controlled. north of the Pine Points mine, | there is a possibility of developing pany drilling the well was unable to run . eo 
Suite 207, 330 Bay Street = a . 3 Expenditure of $1.5 million has | At time of staking indications of | 4 mineralized zone on Toff at depth. i production tests and consequently the well % 9 ee on 
Terente, Canade indicated sufficient lead-zinc ore | interesting base metal occurrences | There was $265 cash on hand against $=: which gave indications of being a com- = * 100,000 
. the Federal property to justify | were noted $260 current liabilities at the end of mercial producer was abandoned. Ridge- 6 > 
ar Sirs: roug . Mursnnorns aea N.E. of this well, | 
' Please send me without obligation on my part, full information ant oe ger a ae with Rio Tinto, Preston has come| NEW FORMAQUE reports drill- ‘ 


CCST] 


Scole 16 Mites te Inge 


RIDGEWAY PETROLEUMS LTD. 


403 Grain Exchange Building 
CALGARY 


To: Ridgeway Petroleums Ltd. 
403 Grain Exchange Building, 


ALBERTA 


Please supply full information re Ridgeway Petroleums Ltd. 


under a financing agreement, a NAME 
In 1955, production rose hw $1-| A Righ grade vein is reported] contract has been awarded for an 
231,215 and despite a decline in being developed on the 15th level | electrical survey of the company’s ADDRESS 


For Information of unregistered Shareholders: 


PROPERTIES 


Snow bate bese motel dicceveny sree, Menttote 


AMANDA 


AMANDA 
FERRO 


) 


there 


are three metal finds 


Excerpt from The Northern Miner, May 17, 1956: 


‘‘a base metal find 
of ‘major importance’ 


of ground which if they were all 
in one piece would be 40 miles long 
and five miles wide. 


Lake they have a mixed metal show 
of interesting character. These three 
finds are within 18 miles of one 


in the west porphyry footwall 
where ore of approximately one 
ounce grade has been drifted on 
for 100 ft. so far, 


Exchange Bobjo Shares 
For R. J. Jowsey Min. 


Shares of Bobjo Mines are now 
being exchanged for those of the 
successor company, R. J. Jowsey 
Mining Co., on the share exchange 
basis of three Bobjo shares for one 
share in the new company. 

The exchange of shares is being 
effected through Crown Trust Co., 
Toronto, and Toronto 
Trusts Corp., Winnipeg. 


Cal. Standard 
Makes Oil Find 


Californiag Standard Com- 
pany’s Bentley No. 10-10 ex- 
ploratory venture in the Bent- 
ley district of central Alberta 
topped the Viking sand zone at 


a favorable elevation and flow- 


ed oil to surface during initial 
drillstem test in that zone, This 
new discovery, which is situated 
approximately two miles north- 


west of the Imperial Oil Limi- 


ted Bentley No. 12-1 Viking oil 
discovery well and three miles 
southeast of Imperial’s Bentley 
No. 4-20 original Bentley oil 
discovery, is 242 miles south of 
the town after which it is nam- 
ed and 14 miles northwest of 
Red Deer city limits, 
Cal-Standard’s success is the 
third discovery in the imme- 
diate Bentley area this year on 


good stenting tonnage of a% copper the Viking sand trend that 
o be developed, and numerous in- (as shown in the annual report). 
dications to be explored, in blocks’ A little to the southwest of Chisel stretches in a southeasterly 


northwesterly direction from 
Joffre a distance of approxi- 


General | 


property in the Chibougamau area. 


Longest section of new Canada 


Brick plant extends 800 feet. Plant is 
made up of eight Stran-Steel buildings. 


Stran-Steel helps modernize Canadian brick industry 


Long, clear-span buildings make 


in ssible 
mately 50 miles to the West new continuous processing po 
Gilby field. Cal-Standard drill- 


ed the discovery well in the 


another on a piece of structural 
geology which could add many 
other mine making chances. 


At Chisel Lake the company 
(Hudson Bay M. & S.) has what is 


Von 


os primarily, at this stage, a high The way Hudson Bay has clamped _ Gilby producing area and aiasian ee} In order to convert brick making to modern methods, nee 

rade zinc show, with recoverable on to this chunk of pioneered exploration in the Brick Limited, Streetsville, Ontario, 
ene gold, silver, and copper under- countryside emphasizes it is deeply ; 


At Osborne Lake there is a 


intrigued.” general Bentley area. 

| The Bentley No, 10-10 indi- 
cated oil producer, on lsd 10-10- 
40-lw5, topped the Viking hori- 
zon at 5,512 ft. Crew is pres- 
ently logging the well at final 


Stran-Steel buildings, site-styled to its requirements. 


Newly cut bricks are taken production line, piled by 


HE Amanda properties in this area are a 33-claim group at Squall workers on raslcars which will transport them to drying kilns. 


Lake and a 54-claim group on the East side of Herb Lake. th 
Amanda groups are located in the same greenstone belt as the Hudson 
Bay M. & S. orebodies. Gold ore grading 0.242 oz. cut was proved on the 


The new plant, with nearly 90,000 square feet of floor space 
and a production of 100,000 bricks a day, depends almost entirely 
on mechanical handling devices. There is complete electrically 
controlled coordination of the entire production plan. From the 


he rough shale is poured into the crusher, it is processed, 
total depth 5,577 ft. The drill- kilns and 
Herb Lake property by diamond drilling and underground development. stem test that assured backers of 
Ea a plant and generating equipment have been maintained in working success was run of the interval ™ P at. 
order. 


5,468 to 5,540 ft, with valve 
open 204 minutes. Gas flowed to 
surface in seven minutes and 
built up to maximum flow rate 
of 66,000 cu. ft. daily. Oil flowed 
to surface in 117 minutes, and 
recovery in one hour through 


EXPANSION IS NO PROBLEM 


The columa-free interiors of Stram-Steel Bow String and Rigid 
Frame buildings make it easy to house the large machine 
required by the brick and clay industry. Building length and widt 
is tailored to individual needs—and expansion is no problem. 
Shape and size can be easily altered to fit new requirements. 


Reports indicate that economic transportation and power will be made 
available in this area in the very near future. 


An extensive exploration program led off by an electro-magnetic survey 
is under way on these holdings. 


) , ' , the one-inch choke was 14.4 bar- If you are planning to build or expand—if you are a manufac 
¥ Gonsulting geologists and engineers: Macdenald & Sexsmith, Toronte rels. An attempt to reverse cir- service business—it will pay 
: Geophysical engineers: Moreau, Woodward & Co., Fim Flea culation failed and in addition a you to inquire about Stran-Steel buildings. Low initial cost and 
to a of 1,530 ~ 4! maintenance costs; fast erection; 
oe oil crew recovered l, , ; all are part of the story. Let your Stran-Steel distributor give you 
. There As part of the continuous production process at Canada Brick , 
A A D A 4 was | Limited, bricks are moved by railcar into drying kiln. complete details. 


Cal-Standard’s vénture is 1% 
MINES LIMITED miles north of the Imperial] MacLEAN DAWSON STEEL STRUCTURES & BACON SUPPLY CO. LTD. 
: U’pon granting of supplementary letters patent name will be changed te Bentley No. 8-3 venture, that CONSTRUCTION CO. BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD. Vancouver, B.C. ’ 
EXPLORERS ALLIANCE LIMITED recovered some oil in the Viking Montreal, Quebec Lethbridge, Alberta 
. . sand, and two miles southeast 
Suite 1105, 80 Richmond Street West, Toronte of its Bentley No. 10-17 current ASTRA STEEL MAPLE LEAF 
driller. The No. 10-10 wel] is STRUCTURES LTD. DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
Listed Toronto Stock Exchange | , Hamilton, Onterie Winnipeg, Manitobe 


on freehold lease rights owned 
outright by Cal-Standard. 


‘ 
4 
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‘ 
| STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroli 29, Michigan « A Unit of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
j 
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Midrim’s ‘Purest Salt Strike’ Suggests Arcadia Negotiates on Mill | coown rust orecroe 
Big Southwest Ontario Mine Potential Aims at 1,000 tons Per Day| Raa 
of sn unusually |1.750-tt. shaft and installation of jof $1,699,633 at the end of ‘the| | An accelerated width for the last 20 ft, will head| | 


Mining Co. at a location west of 
London, Ont., may have a marked 
effect on the Canadian salt busi- 
ness. 


One man, a leading authority 
on salt in Canada, is quoted as 
Saying it is the purest bed of salt 


to acquire a dormant base metal/; Current drilling of the Robin- 
seen in Europe, England, the | $2.50 per ton. : structure between the Vermilion ‘mili which can be readily dis-|son zone, to recheck tonnages 
United States and Canada. Crushing, screening, storage|/Lake and Errington mines of Best ‘mantled and moved to Arcadia’s 


Plans have already been formu- 
lated by Midrim for a 1,750-ft, 
shaft preparatory to the under- 
taking of low-cost trackless min- 
ing. Midrim holds a property 2% 
miles long by 2% miles wide un- 
der lease or purchase agreement. 
The company feels this is more 
than adequate for its purposes. 

Following completion of the 
initial discovery hole, the man- 
agement has émbarked on a -two- 
drill program designed to grid a 
4,000-ft. square area. If the bed 
extends with the same thickness 
and grade over this area, ore ton- 
nage would aggregate 31.2 million 
tons which gives some idea of 
the productive potential. 

One drill hole is now going 
down 2,000 ft. south of the dis- 
covery hole while a second hole 
is being 2,000 ft. to the east of 
the initia] drilling. Next holes 
will be 2,000 ft. north and 2,000 
ft. west of the first hole. 

Analysis of 10 ft. of core from 
the top of the bed gave 99.7% 
salt (sodium chloride) with no 


necessary mining and plant fa- 
cilities for production is $3.5 mil- 
lion. Estimated maximum cost 
for the shaft is $1.4 million but 
there is a possibility that actual 
cost may be considerably lower. 

Mining costs, using trackless 
mining, are expected to be about 


and bagging facilities will be 
used for production purposes. 
The Midrim management ex- 
pects that a minimum of 250,000 
tons of salt will be turned out 
a year. Value of the product is 
expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $8 to $10 a ton f.o.b. the 
mine, price depending on grade. 
It is expected that the 10 ft. at 
the top of the bed which is free 
of potassium and manganese will 
be used for the food industry. 
Export as well as domestic mar- 
kets are now being investigated. 
A substantial profit potential 
is indicated by likely costs and 
anticipated markets. 
Financial Position 
Midrim which earned approxi- 
mately 9%ec in the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1955, had net liquid assets 


last fiscal year. It is understood | 
that earnings in the seven months | 


since the close of the fiscal year | 
have equaled those of all last | 
year. 

In addition to its salt venture, |# 
Midrim is interested in a large | 


property on strike of the ore 


Consolidated Sudbury Basin 
Mines. With Consolidated Sud- 
bury proceeding with a mill of 


3,000 tons capacity, Midrim has | # 


arranged for a new five-million |#@ 
share company, Sturdy Mines, to | 2 


take over its Sudbury holdings 
with a million vendor shares ac- 


| 


| 


cruing to the Midrim treasury. |# 
Midrim and Rickey Petroleums # 
have jointly agreed to underwrite #2 
1.8 million Sturdy shares at 40c # 

a share to provide substantial | #2 
funds for exploration of the # 

Sturdy property with options on | #3 


further shares. The Sturdy ground | 
covers the favorable strike of the 
zone for more than two miles and 
the work program will be under- 
taken under the direction of W. C. 
Ringsleben. An extensive drilling 
program is to be initiated July 1. | 


Bouzan to Use Seven Drills i 


Readying for Shaft Sinking 


Dawson Creek Oil Retinery 


development 
‘program designed’ to ready the 
'Sudbury nickel-copper properties 
‘of Arcadia Nickel Corp. for pro- 
duction at 1,000 tons daily was 
announced this week by President 
Allen E. Rosen. 


Negotiations are now under way 


‘holdings on the Worthington Off- 
set, between the Worthington and 
Crean Hill properties of Inter- 
national Nickel, 

As a result of extensive re- 
sampling of old workings coupled 
with surface drilling in the Gers- 
, “Z" zones and the old 
Howland Pit, the management 


| | estimates indicated reserves of at 


‘least 1.5 million tons of 1.5% 
combined nickel-copper, plus 
precious metals. 

The Arcadia property is opened 
by a three-compartment shaft on 
the Robinson zone to depth of 
972 ft. with levels at 200, 350, 500, 


| |650, 800 and 950 ft, Recent sam- 


me |pling in the 514 west drift indi- 


|cated such values as 3.74% ‘nickel 
and 2.07% copper across 3 ft., 
\4.31% nickel and 0.21% copper 
over 5 ft., and 2.40% nickel and 
0.19% copper across 3.1 ft. 
within a 35-ft. drift length. To the 
east, or 300 ft. away, one 5-ft. 
section in a 50-ft. length of the 
509 east drift ran 3.33% nickel 


out to a drill hole that gave 2.43% 
combined over 22.2 ft. The south- 
west drive will be extended 200 


ft. to explore a down hole that/ 


gave 1.5% combined metals across 
28 ft. at a point 1,000 ft. north- 
east of the Howland open Pit. 


from the 200-ft. to the 350-ft. 
horizon, returned section 
averaging 2.21% nickel and 1.58% 
copper, This résampling program 
from surface to 200 ft, has already 
established 550 tons per vertical 
foot of a grade exceeding 1.5% 
combined metals, Average mining 
width in this area is 40 ft, Two 
drills are operating on surface, 
one exploring the 1,700 ft. of 
ground between the Robinson and 
Gersdorffite zones and the other 
exploring down continuity of the 
Howland pit, about 1,200 ° ft. 
southeast of the shaft. An under- 
ground drill is rechecking ton- 
nages between the 200 and 350 
levels. 


Crown Trust Company announces that 
Robert B. Anderson has been elected a 
Director of the company. Mr, Anderson 
is President of Ventures Limited, prior te 
which he was United States Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defence and earlier Secretary of 
the Navy. 


C. Discovery 


Net to Rise 


With Mill Boost in August 


“Profits should increase sub- 
stantially beginning August with 


2,450 ft. 


on Mining in the North zone and 
d 6.51% copper. completion of shaft sinking and ine j 
potassium or magnesium and For the moment main under-|..; No. 4 veins is proceeding on four 
only 0.21% sulphur and 0.08% Plans have been formed by|south of the McKenzie property. with mil] expansion scheduled to 


calcium. -The following 4 ft. of 
core dissolved and no assay is 
available on it. Next came a 10-ft. 
section assaying 98.99% salt, with 
trace of potassium, 0.17% mag- 
nesium, 0.22% sulphur and 0.15% 
calcium. The succeeding 6 ft. ran 
99.34% salt with trace potassium, 


0.02% magnesium, 0.42% sulphur | 


and 0.24% calcium. 

It is assumed that the 4 ft. of 
lost core would form part of a 
30-ft. bed. 


Others Show Interest 


While the discovery has been 
“hush hush,” chemical and pack- 
ing interests have apparently al- 
ready learned of the strike and 
have been expressing interest. 
However, it is believed that Mid- 
rim will develop the discovery it- 
self. 

Estimated cost of sinking a 


ANNOUNCE EN, 
ew Director Elected 


GORDON H. WODEHOUSE 


whe was recently elected to the Board 
ef Directors of Bay State Abrasive Prod- 
ucts Co. (Canada) Limited. Mr. Wode- 
house joined Bay State (Canada) in 
1953 as Sales Manager and continues 
In this position for the company. 


Ss TCCOmmended by Dr. A. C. Skerl. 


What did... 


MIDRIM MINING ? 


Bouzan Mines to start shaft sink- 
ing as soon as material and equip- 
ment can be delivered to the 
property. 

While the approximate location 
of the shaft has been pretty well 
decided, the company is going to 
do a fast drilling job on the shear 
zo.’ before the exact location of 
the shaft is located and for this 
drilling plan, seven drills will be 
engaged. That will give a total 
of eight drills working on Bouzan 
property as one is presently drill- 
ing on the south group, 

There are already two drills 
drilling on the McKenzie proper- 
ty and one on the Obalski prop- 
erty which lies a little better 
than three quarters of a mile 


Imperial Mines 
Plans to Explore 
Old Copper Mines 


An early start is planned by 
Imperial Mines & Metals on ex- 
ploration of a number of once- 
active producing mines on the 
Whitehorse copper belt about six 
miles from the city of Whitehorse, 
President Ole Bakken informs 
The Financial Post. 


Imperial has now acquired 42 
claims including five properties 
which were formerly active pro- 
ducing mines: Copper King, War 
Eagle, Valerie, Arctic Chief and 
Grafter. 

The above mines are reported 
to have been in production from 
1908 to 1920 shipping raw ore to 
the Tacoma smelter. All ship- 
ments are said to have run in ex- 
ec = of 4% copper with values in 
gold and silver. The War Eagle 
mine is purported to have been 
staked by Sam McGee whose 
memory has been perpetuated in 
the poetry of Robert Service. 

There are stated to be roads in 
good condition with a railway 
spur also running the entire 
length of the copper belt. 

A work program has _ been 


“Stock Market \ews and Comment” 


say about 


NICKEL RIM? 


CAN. DEVONIAN? 


EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 760 (Aprii 30, 1956) 

“MIDRIM, recommended in Letter No. 752 at 75c, still appears 
dirt cheap at its present level of $1.15. Its cash 
$500,000 and shares held in other companies, ex 


— is about 
cluding STURDY 


EXTRACT FROM MARKET LETTER No. 750 (Feb. 16, 1956) 


A considerable amount of clear- 
ing and cutting of timber has al- 
ready been completed on the 
property where the shaft will be 
located and for fire protection. 
Additional sleep camps and 
cookery will be built immediately 
to take care of the whole program 
of work. The present plan being 
announced is a program agreed 
upon between Bouzan Mines and 
Noranda Mines. 

It is the intention of Bouzan 
and Noranda Mines to carry out 
this program of shaft sinking and 
diamond drilling as speedily as it 
can be done so that shaft sinking 
can be done during the summer | 


Starts at 2,000 B/D Rate 


Latest oil refinery in Western 
Canada to go on stream is the 
new $2.5-million plant of X-L 
Refineries Ltd. at Dawson Creek, 
B.C. The plant got off to a suc- 
cessful start early this month at 
a production rate of 2,000 bar- 
rels per day, 

Decision to locate the refinery 


months, taking advantage of the 


at Dawson Creek reflected com- 
pany thinking on potential mar- 
ket of this fast-developing area. 
Recent major developments in 
the area include the $152 million 
Westcoast Transmission natural 
gas pipeline; an $18-million gas 
processing plant; extension of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railroad 
to the Peace River block; a $2 
million sulphur plant; construc- 


long days for putting the collar|tion and improvement of high- 


on the shaft. The exact size of the 


but it will be a large production 
job. 


Rangeland Pipe Line Co. will 
soon be building its first pipeline 
for transportation of crude oil in 
west-central region of Alberta. 
The company recently received 
a permit to construct a trunk 
line and gathering system from 
west end of the Joffre field to 
connect West Joffre, Bentley, 
Gilby and West Gilby. 

From the Gilby junction the 
line will be built north of Rim- 
bey where it will link with 
Texaco Exploration Co.’s exten- 
sion from Westerose. | 

Rangeland was incorporated in 
Alberta on July 18 last year as 
a private company which is 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas. Presi- 


Rangeland Starts Work Soon 
On First Oil Pipeline Job 


dent is R. C. Brown and L. J. 
Richards is company’s secretary, 
Directing operations of Range- 
land is F. C. Whiteside, manager 
of transportation and crude oi] 
trade for Hudson’s Bay. 


Rangeland was an unsuccess- 
ful applicant for permission to 
construct and operate a crude 
oil line from Westward Ho- 
Sundre-Harmattan area about 
60 miles northwest of Calgary. 


Cremona Pipelines Ltd. won. 


that three-way competition with 
its application to build and op- 
erate a line from the fields to 
Calgary. Ramgeland would have 
moved the crude north to Ed- 
monton, 


Trans Empire Plan 


An offer to purchase West Can- 
adian Petroleums by Trans Em- 
pire Oils has been accepted by 
West Canadian directors, Trans 
Empire President J. D. Boyd an- 
nounces. 

Under terms of the offer all the 
issued shares of West Canadian 
Petroleums are to be exchanged 
for Trans Empire treasury shares 
on the basis of four shares of 
Trans Empire Oils for five shares | 
of West Canadian Petroleums. | 
The share exchange is subject to) 


W. Cdn. Purchase 


approval being granted by the 


Secretary of State and approval | 
by shareholders of Trans Empire 


of an increase in authorized ca- 
pital to a minimum of 10 million 


shares. Further details are to be 


announced in the near future, 


Trans Empire hag 2,617,750 
shares outstanding and $1,615,- 
500, of 5-5142% secured notes ear- 
lier this year. West Canadian had 
6,107,298 shares issued in Janu- 
ary. 


Alberta daily oil production 


Board. 


would be about 38,000 bbls. a day 


Daily Average Pipe 


per day Wells 


Anacortes Strike Cuts Into 
Alta. Daily Output Figures 


declines a trifle in the May 28 


week as producers cut back output to get within market allow- 
ables of the Alberta Petroleum & Natural Gas Conservation 


But an even greater factor in holding down production 
recently has been the strike at Shell’s Anacortes refinery in the 
State of Washington. Save for this strike Alberta oil production 


higher. 


Here are daily average pipeline receipts: 


per day Wells per day Wells © 


shaft has not been decided yet |B, C. 


ways by both the Alberta and 
governments, Dawson 
Creek is seen a focal point for all 
this activity. 

Process units installed in the 
refinery are for crude distilla- 
tion, thermal cracking, catalytic 
reforming and gasoline and kero- 
sene treating. Products include 
regular and premium grade gaso- 
line, kerosene, light diesel, heavy 
diesel and fuel oil. . 

A wholly owned subsidiary of 
Excelsior Refineries Ed- 
monton, X-L was formed last 
year, The Dawson Creek refinery 
is the second to be built by the 
parent company. The first plant 
is located at Lloydminster, It was 
built in 1949. 


ground development will be con- 
centrated on the 650 and 800-ft. 
levels for the purpose of de- 
veloping known ore and to ex- 
plore extremely favorable ground 
along the length of the Worth- 
ington Offset, the ore marker of 
the district, 

The southwest drive on the 650 
level will outline the Robinson 
Zone for a further known 200 ft. 
and also explore potential] ground 
toward the Howland pit, origin- 


surface as a source of high-grade 


east, designed to explore ground 
toward the Gersdorffite zone, 
1,700 ft. ahead, is expected to en- 
counter a hole 15 ft. ahead of the 
last face that gave 3.35% com- 
bined nickel and copper over 
(15 ft., or a wider section averag- 
‘ing 1.10% combined metals over 
(44.5 ft. Recent surface drilling of 
ithe Gersdorffite zone 
a substantial tonnage of nickel 
and copper ore of commercial 
values, 


lately for the 800-ft. level. The 
drive to the northeast, where old 
drift -workings show massive 


ally developed by predecessors on | | 
was $942,063 (27,056 oz.) from 


material. The drive to the north- | 16,130 tons of ore milled. Average 
_grade was 1.71 oz, and recovery 


depth of 2,522 ft. with stations 


'W. S. Row Steps Up 


indicated | 


son Gold Mines has been appoint- 
Between *400 and 600 ft. of! ed vice-president and managing 
lateral work is proposed immed-| director of Anglo-Huronian Ltd. 


nickel and copper across drift 


be in operation,” President J. C. 
Byrne of Consolidated Discovery 
Yellowknife Mines tells The 
Financial Post. 


Ore reserves now approach $10 
million. ‘ 
Estimated operating profit for 
the period January to May inclu- 
sive amounted to $433,430 and net 
profit after taxes was $201,682. 


All sinking costs are being) 
charged direct to operations. Bul- 
lion production for the period | 


was 98%, 
The shaft is currently at a 


cut at 2,150 ft, 2,300 ft. and 


levels between 1,100 and 1,700 ft. 
with grade well up to expecta- 
tions. The new Nos. 14 and 15 
veins are being prepared for min- 
ing on the 1,550 and 1,700-ft, 
levels. A recent interesting de- 
velopment is the location of a 40- 
ft. length of rich ore lying be- 
tween the North zone and No 4 
veins with an indicated vertical 
extent of 300 ft. plus, Stoping 
under way above the 1,400-ft. 
level is returning an average 
grade of 5.21 oz, per ton. A drill 
hole below the level cut 5.5 ft., 
assaying 5.57 oz. per ton, 

Ore reserves above the lowest 
developed level at 2,000 ft. have 
a calculated value approaching 


'$10 million at $35 gold, the 


management reports, 


With Anglo-Huronian 


William S, Row who has been 
general manager at Kerr-Addi- 


He also becomes vice-president 
of Kerr-Addison. 


It is understood that Mr. Row | 


will make his office in Toronto. 


7,000 hp Turbine 
For Manitoba Mine 


A 7,000-hp. water turbine is to 
be installed on the Laurie River, 
Manitoba, 100 miles north of 
Sherridon, early next year. 

The turbine is being built for 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd., by 
John Inglis Co., Toronto, an asso- 
ciate of English Electric Co. of 
Canada. 


for less than 


Read The Financial Post regularly — it’s Canada’s 


a week 


foremost business and investment service! 


Make this year your most successful. Let The Financial Post help you profit 
from Canada’s surging economy. Every week The Post will bring you sig- 
nificant facts and reports you need to run your business and investments with 


greater foresight and understanding. 


No other business paper is quite like The Financial Post. These exclusive 
features will give you a clear perspective on investment trer 's. Read what 
the professional investors are doing. What they’re buying and selling. Follow 
each feature regularly. They'll help you invest wisely and profitably. 


Selected Growth Stocks: 26 Canadian stocks selected for their growth poten- 


tial. See how they compare with your own holdings. 


Market Comment: a panel of outstanding Canadian investment advisers gives 


Managed Investment: Watch the actions of the managers of the Compton and 
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Buy it for a move to $2.00.” Barrels No. Barrels No. Barrels No. 


“NICKEL RIM ($2.20) has been provided with $650,000 through Line Receipts 
exercise of all outstanding options. This gives the company a Ashonen won 6.928 110 6.258 110 7.796 111 McNab accounts. 
working capital of $750,000 and $1,100,000 is due from Falconbridge etienee 212 5 139 5 949 5 ; ; : 
for concentrates. The shaft is to be deepened to 1,500 feet and Battl eenenees aa0 13 si0 13 - 12 The Beaver Club: the operation of an actual investment club. All transactions 
EXTRACT FROM MARKET LE 0. o, Campbell ..... 230 14 304 14 302 15 
“CANADIAN DEVONIAN is my Prime Recommendation at under are te ein 594 35 534 35 599 35 The Post is full of other news and features to help you seize opportunities — 
$6.00. It has a net interest o acres in the Steelman-Frobisher “ee oa ‘ Sd 
area of S. E. Saskatchewan. It shares with GULF OIL 35 produc- charts, pictures, company reports, shifting markets, labor trends, taxes, 
rells. T is not de-limit yet, but expert oil men pre- 
ing wel this field will develop 80 Brekine 2,871 64 2,650 62 1,031 35 import and export outlook, etc. This help can be yours for less than 12c a 
illi bbls. of oil! I see in this stock the nearest comparison xcelsior- ey- 
Lean find to MERRILL PETE and the Pembina field. I was ahead Legal Morinville 2,556 522,171 523,771 52 week. Subscribe today—fill in the coupon below and return it to us. 
of everybody at that time in predicting Pembina would become Fairydell-Bon 
the biggest field in Canada, na ~;: recommended MERRILL Accord ........ 1.799 27 1.908 vi 1.346 33 ‘ 
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RECENT MARKET PRICE OF NICKEL RIM ....... — = 15 Canada 
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Properly informed Regarding Market movements in Canadian 
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MR. GEORGE BENNETT: 
Bennett’s Food Market, Kingston, Ont. 


“The advertising of national brands in Weekend 
is excellent.” 


MR. MAX FELDMAN, | MR. T. A. ROGERS, 
St. Henri Syndicate, Montreal, Que. Adam’s Radio Parlours Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 


“The advertising in ‘Weekend certainly creates | “Customers come in and ask for brands advertised 
consumer acceptance.” in Weekend.” 


Rowland Hill Shoe Store, London, Ons. 


“{ think the advertising in Weokond is topet” 


MR. J. BARRETT, 
Kohler’s Drug Store, Hamilton, Ont, 


“Advertising in Weekend is good—i keope sales 


up!” 


ty, 


Advertising in WEEKEND Magazine finds enthusiastic acceptance among retailers. 
We found out by talking to them in their own stores. 


There are good reasons. As part of the week-end editions of their own daily newspaper, 
WEEKEND goes into most of their homes. They look upon it as part of their hometown 
life, sharing the prestige and preference of their local newspaper. 


Retailers see your advertising when it is in WEEKEND and are quick to realize that it 
is doing a job in their own community, among their customers. This is vital to them. 


WEEKEND’s coast-to-coast circulation is 1,450,000—-a whopping 500,000 more than 
any other publication in Canada. It is the largest single magazine audience ever assembled in 
Canada to which you can tell your story in color or monotone. 


WEEKEND Magazine not only has the largest circulation of any magazine in Canada, 
it also has the lowest color page cost per thousand in the English field. That’s another 
reason why WEEKEND Magazine in 1955 topped all other magazines in advertising dollar 
volume—for WEEKEND is the top-value buy in the magazine field in Canada. 


1,450,000 NET PAID CIRCULATION 


The biggest 
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Fast Growth in Mortgage Is Supported By New Money, And a Steady Increase in 
Loans in Past 10 Years.... Repayments on Present Loans...| Personal Disposable Income 
1$ Millions $ Millions $ billions | 
3,000 1,000 20 ] 
Mortgage Loans By Institutional Lenders Only = Mortgage loans By Institutional Lenders Only | } Personal 
Income = Expenditures+ Savings 
2,000 600 
1,500 400 
epayments 
1945 “47 ‘48 “49°50 1955 1945 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 *50 ‘51 ‘52 °53 195 


Home Mortgage Getting Dangerous? 


¢ Two Basic Government Policies Are Clashing 
e One Sees Social, Economic Need For New Homes 


¢ Other Clamps Credit, 


Cuts Back Mortgage Cash 


¢ Here’s Special Report On What Might Happen 


By DALTON ROBERTSON 


In these postwar years Canada is pouring billions into build- 
ing up its stock of housing. 


Forecast for 1956: Housing expenditure to top $1.5 billion. 
With prosperity and population Canada is fast changing into a 
highly urban and industrial society. 


By 1975 cities and towns will double in size. 
This heavy investment, say economists, is a good thing. House 
building is a prop for prosperity. 


But what about the danger of too big a mortgage load? 


Residential construction is financed largely by time payments. 
Future income is committed and in substantial amounts. So while 
there’s been a record-smashing building boom — one that has 
steadily gathered speed since the end of the last war — there’s also 
been a soaring of mortgage debt. | 

And why not, ask the young house-buyers. “If I am going to 
earn from $100,000 to $150,000 in my working life, $12,000 to $15,000 
is not too much to pledge for a house I can live in.” 

But so sharp has been the recent rise in mortgage debt on both 
new and existing housing that murmurs of “it’s too much” are 
already being voiced. 

Behind the apprehension heard in some quarters are these 
facts: 


@ Canada’s stock of housing jumped 11.6% from 2.8 million 
dwellings early in 1945 to 3.1 million at the beginning of 1950. 
Since then there’s been a 21% increase — all told this means the 
stock of homes has been added to by one third in the postwar 
years; 


@ Institutional lenders — life insurance companies, banks, trust 
and loan companies — report mortgage debt outstanding on their 
books is 442% greater than at the end of the last war. Loans have 
climbed from $553 million at the end of 1945 to top an estimated 
$3,000 million by the end of last year; 


@ The rate of increase in institutional loans is accelerating. Total 
outstanding is now half again as large as it was two years ago. 
@ This is only half the story. It is calculated that noninstitutional 
lenders — the builders, the small investors and others — hold 
mortgages worth about as much as those on the books of the 
big companies who make mortgage lending their business. 


Worriers Watch Decade’s Debt 


Those who worry about rising mortgage debt look at it this way: 
Yearly additions to institutional mortgage loans outstanding over the 
past 10 years average $244 million per year. During 1954 the net 
addition (new loans minus repayment on old loans) was $414 mil- 
lion or double the average. In 1955 it is estimated that the net-in- 
crease was $650 million or not far from three times the postwar 
average. 


With personal after-tax income rising on a per capita basis by 
only 65% in the same years, they argue, this is too fast a rate to be 
kept up without undermining the economy’s steady growth. 

What happens if there’s an easing in the boom? Even a temporary 
“readjustment”? Or a sharp shaking down? If too heavy a share of 
tomorrow’s income is committed, and then that income becomes 
smaller, it’s going to be painful for both the economy and the mort- 
gage holders. 


Borrowed dollars invested in houses, stoves, furnaces and fur- 
nishings have stimulated not only the industries producing these but 
the whole economy. But fast-paced production built on growing 
debt, may only mean that we're in danger of outrunning the long- 
term market by overproducing now. 

Those who range themselves on the optimistic side, and it is 
here that Ottawa places itself firmly, list these reasons for believing 
high is not too high: 

@ Competition for borrowed dollars is going to be keen enough 

to keep mortgage debt within bounds. 

@ Mortgage repayments are still running at a healthy 9% to 

10% of loans outstanding. 

@ Current increases in GNP and personal disposable income are 

both a backing for a high rate of mortgage lending and brought 

about in part by that same high rate. 

@ Fast rates of family formation and one of the highest rates 

of population growth in the world call for an expanding home- 

building program, 

Just how bullish the Federal Government is about the future of 
house building is revealed in the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corp. brief to the Gordon Commission: 

“The expansion of Canada’s housing stock over the next 25 years 
will, at current costs, require the investment of some $35 billion or 
more than the total value of residential real estate at the present 
time. Such an investment would require about $20 billion in the 
form of mortgage credit and the remaining $15 billion in the form 
of equity investment by the new property owners.” 

This estimate does not include new lending on old houses. With 
call for a substantial volume of funds, CMHC points out, mortgage 
lenders will have to be prepared not only to reinvest payments in 
mortgages but also to invest new funds. 

Mortgage repayments are considered an important source of 
funds for new mortgage lending by the institutional lenders. And 
the relation they bear to debt outstanding is regarded as an impor- 
tant indicator of whether or not the debt burden is getting too heavy. 

On average, repayments have been about 10% of loans out- 


standing throughout the postwar years. At the beginning of that 
period they were running over 13%; today they are slightly below 
10%. This shrinking is not looked upon as an indication debt burden 
is getting out of hand. With the large-scale extension of new mort- 
gage credit in recent years, repayments cannot be expected to have 
a full effect immediately. 


Our Population Needs Houses 


Canada’s fast-paced population growth — currently showing a 
net yearly increase of-2:7% — is expected by most economists to be 
a firm foundation for business expansion over the next quarter cen- 
tury. Its demands for an ever-increasing volume of goods and serv- 
ices will, it is reasoned, provide yearly additions to gross national 
product that will in turn provide the income needed to handie a 
continuing high level of mortgage debt. 

Personal after-tax income hasn’t risen as fast as mortgage debt, 
but there’s more money available for durables such as housing after 
income earners have budgeted for essential needs. In the postwar 
years, spending on the essentials — services and nondurables such as 
food — has risen 141%. But this growth has been overshadowed by 
the 206% increase in spending on durables including houses and the 
equipment they require. . 

In the U.S. there are charges that mortgage debt in that country 
is snowballing out of control. It’s over four times as large as it was 
at the beginning of the postwar period and its quickening rate of 
growth is considered by one American business magazine as “twice 
as fast as it should be for the good of the economy.” 


Since year-by-year increases have been of a similar nature in 
Canada (the rate of increase is even somewhat faster), this has 
made some businessmen take a second look at such debt here. 

But there are several important differences between the two 
countries as far as mortgage debt is concerned, These lend strength 


to the stand that Canada’s mortgage debt is not growing at “danger- 
ous” rates. 


l Total paid-up equity in Canada’s stock of housing is a little 

higher than that in the U.S. Full figures are not available, but 
it is estimated that Canadians own about 5% to 10% more of their 
houses than do Americans, 


2 The practice of “open-end” mortgages which in effect add new 
debt to existing debt by lengthening the total period of indebted- 
ness is not at all widespread in Canada. 


3 The mortgaging of paid-for properties — borrowing on old houses 

for other spending — is not the decided trend in Canada that x 
is in the U.S. 

Worry in the U.S. about too-sharply growing mortgage debt 
revolves largely around the last point, borrowing on existing houses. 
In a boomtime period this extra cash is likely to be used for con- 
sumer durables and a good part of it finds its way into the stock 
market. 

This, say some American commentators, is too redolent of the 
1920s to be entirely palatable. In the 1920s, they say, the first im- 
balances rose through overproduction of consumer durables and 
housing. Rapid mortgage debt expansion and easy credit stimulated 
these industries. But stability built on debt is bound to lead to 
inevitably painful adjustments. 


We Borrow On Old To Buy New 


For two good reasons, this is not the case in Canada. In the first: 


place, borrowing on existing houses is used as a means of financing 
the purchase of new housing and not, by and large, to invest in con- 
sumer durables or in the stock market. So essential is this source 
of funds for house building that CMHC told the Gordon Commission: 


“At least one third of new dwellings are built, or purchased, by 
those who are already home owners. Their demand for new dwell- 
ings is dependent on their ability to sell old ones. This in turn is 
dependent on the availability of mortgage credit to facilitate trans- 
fers in the chain reaction set in motion by the additions to the dwell- 
ing stock.” 

Secondly, there is no thought in official quarters that there is any 
danger of a housing glut. For both social and economic reasons, 
Ottawa is committed to foster an extensive house-building program 
and goes far toward stimulating credit to finance builders and 
individual purchasers. 

In its Gordon Commission brief CMHC stated: 

“It is estimated that the number of new dwellings to be built 
in the next quarter century will be about 3.4 million, (Today’s 
stock is 3.8 million.) The annual rate of house building will not rise 
greatly during the next 10 years, but after 1965 there will be an 
acceleration of building in response to the higher rate of family 
formation that will then take place.” 

Right now Ottawa is worried — badly worried — that enough 
mortgage money will be available, especially this year. First indi- 
cations of this came in early March when, faced with generally rising 
interest rates, Public Works Minister Robert H. Winters announced 
an increase in the maximum interest on insured loans under the 
National Housing Act. 

“It is the expressed policy of the Government to adjust the 
mortgage interest rate (to) attract on the market adequate mortgage 
funds ,.. An increase ig necessary now so that builders and home 
owners will have continued access to mortgage funds under NHA,” 
he stated in the House of Commons. 

This stimulating of mortgage credit is part of a long-standing 


policy that started with the establishment of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corp. Amendments to the National Housing Act have from 
time to time made it easier for would-be house owners to make 
their down payments and pay the required installments. And new 
sources of mortgage credit such as the chartered banks have been 
encouraged to enter this lending field. 


But in spite of these measures, 1956 may well see a decrease 
in the growth rate of mortgage indebtedness. Total housing loans 
for 1956 may drop 15% to 20% below 1955’s level. It’s a case of two 
government policies clashing. 


In its effort to curb general credit expansion and eliminate the 
possibility of inflation, the Government has encouraged a tightening 
of bank credit and higher interest rates. At the same time business’s 
1956 plans for capital expenditures are 21% higher than a year ago. 
In the ensuing scramble for money, mortgage credit is being hard hit 
in spite of government encouragement to mortgage lenders. 


Big lenders in the field have signaled they are cutting back on 
mortgage additions to their investment portfolios. 


The dominant institutional lenders are represented in the Dom- 
inion Mortgage and Investments Association. At this organization’s 
recent annual meeting Ross A. Poyntz, out-going president, stated: 


“It is unlikely that the amount of money available from member 
companies for investment in mortgages can continue to show the 
same rate of increase as has been experienced in recent years ... 
It would not be surprising if loan approvals for the full year 1956, 
although still at a high figure, were lower than those of 1955.” 

This prediction means that in spite of the gathering speed of 
mortgage lending, increasingly scarce money supplies in 1956 may 
well force the turning of the mortgage lending trend. 

The supply of 1956 mortgage money will be determined to a 
great extent by the decisions of the big institutional] lenders: 

Life insurance companies are the giants in the field. They now 
hold about 70% of all institutional mortgages outstanding whereas 
their share of the business was only 59% at beginning of the war. 
It is estimated that the insurance industry is pouring over $500 mil- 
lion a year (including repayments) into mortgage loans. This sum 
represents well over two thirds of all new investment made during 
a year by the life companies. 

In order to invest heavily in mortgages the life companies have, 
since the end of war, reduced government bond holdings from 61% 
of assets to 27%. With bonds making up a smaller proportion of a 
growing total of assets, holdings of corporate securities, mainly 
bends, have increased substantially while mortgage loans have 
tripled going from 10% to 30% of portfolio holdings, 

But insurance companies indicate that this rapid growth of 
mortgage holdings will slacken in 1956. Mortgage money was 
plentiful in the first 10 months of 1955 while since then it has 
become steadily less abundant in response to recent credit-tightening 
trends. 

Trust and loan companies which are members of the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Association held 33% and 75% of assets 
in mortgages at the end of 1955. By contrast, in 1949 trust companies 
reported 28% of assets were mortgages and loan companies, 66%. 

As in the case of the life insurance companies, it is thought that 


Too Many New Mortgaged Homes? 


Those who see danger in soaring mortgage debt build this case 
for caution: | 

@ We've added a whacking one third to our housing stock in 
the postwar years, filled these houses with consumer durables (many 
also bought on time) and are in danger of outpacing the long-term 
market. 

@ Mortgage debt on the books of the big lenders is now well 
over five times what it was in 1945, but for social and political 
reasons as well as “economic,” the Government is committed to urge 
still more building, more borrowing. 

@ The rate of debt increase is quickening, with 1955’s new 
debt almost three times the postwar annual average. 

@ Meanwhile personal income (after taxes) to support this 
bigger borrowing has climbed only 117%. 

We can stand it now, they say, because times are prosperous. 
But with so much of tomorrow’s income committed — and often 
committed by those whose are really not in a position to buy but 
must because of scarce rental housing — there’ be a pai 
squeeze should the boom ever slow down. 


the trust and loan institutions will cut back on extensive new mort- 
gage lending in 1956. 


Chartered banks, which just entered the mortgage lending field 
late in 1954 as a result of Bank Act amendments, plunged quickly 
into this form of investment. They are restricted to making 
NHA mortgage loans. 


Banks No Longer Fight To Lend 


By the end of 1955, mortgages outstanding on the banks’ books 
totaled almost $300 million, about $225 million higher than a year 
earlier. So keen was the competition for the commitments of would- 
be borrowers early in 1955 that the banks lowered interest rates 
one quarter of one per cent below the legal maximum, 

Although throughout 1955 the chartered banks made mortgage 
loans at an accelerating rate, early 1956 saw a decided easing in the 
rate of increase. With all types of bank loans showing sharp in- 
creases — and a need within the banks to build up a secondary 
reserve of Treasury Bills in accordance with Bank of Canada sug- 
gestions — the chartered banks are now finding it necessary to 
re-examine mortgage-lending policies and continue to slow the rate 
of new lending. | | 

Individual house buyers as well as builders show no signs of 
postponing ambitious buying and building plans. This meang that 
the big institutional lenders are faced with a greater demand for 
mortgage money than they can easily accommodate. 

The problem is by no means acute. But it is serious enough to 
more than ease worries that mortgage debt is mounting too fast 
for the economy’s good. Right now, it can’t. 

At the moment there are indications Ottawa is badly worried 
about this unwanted byproduct of its central bank’s credit-curtailing 
moves. Steadily expanding supplies of housing are considered by the 
Federal Government to be socially and economically desirable. But 
as a medium of investment, mortgages have to compete with other 
forms of investment for the economy’s idle dollars. 

If mortgage interest rates prove not high enough to attract a 
sustained flow of investment money, this leaves Ottawa with twe 
courses: (1) Considering boosting NHA mortgage loan interest rates. 
(2) Encouraging the sale of blocks of NHA mortgages to nonapprov- 
ed lenders such as U.S. investment groups or pension funds. 

Government circles have hoped for some time that the banks 
would look upon their mortgage-lending function as one that facili- 
tates mortgage lending through an easy arranging of credit rather 
than as one whereby mortgage loans would always be considered as 
permanent additions to bank investment portfolios. 

So far the banks have been somewhat reluctant to sell mort- 
gages. However, with a scarcity of cash for lending generally, their 
attitudes may change. Block sales, or even some methods of borrow- 
ing against the mortgages, would provide dollars for new mortgage 
lending as well as for other purposes. 

If over the next few months Federal Government officials take 
steps to maintain the flow of mortgage lending, it’s a sure indication 


that they, for one, are not apprehensive that mortgage debt is getting 
out of hand. 


Optimists Say... 


More New Families Need Houses 


Those who see big building, big debt, as only a healthy reflec- 
tion of the.“real” gains made since 1945 say: 

@ There can be no let-up in the build-and-borrow pace because 
with today’s 2.7% net increase per year in population, Canada’s 
one of the fastest growing countries in the world. We added 33% 
to housing but we’ve also added almost as many families since 1945, 

@ Mortgage debt may be rising fast, but repayments are in- 
creasing too. At current rate, repayments could retire all existing 
debt in 10-11 years. 

@ Although personal income after taxes hasn’t risen as much 
as mortgage debt, there’s more money available for durables such 
as housing after essential needs have been met. 

@ House building is a stimulus to the whole economy — 
cially to domestic industry — and since we're only building as fast 
as the fully employed, increasingly highly paid population, we can 
stand a steadily increasing dollar debt. 

Right now, there’s a danger that not enough mortgage money 
will be available to finance even as large a house building program 
as last year’s. 
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Have You Planned Your Will Far Enough Into Future 


Estate Consultants Offer 
These Hints For Protection 


“This is the last will and testa- 
ment of me, Sir James Hamet 
Dunn, of the Town of St. An- 
drews ...” 


Thus began the recently pro- 
bated will of one of the wealthiest 
of Canada’s citizens. Sir James | 
went on to parcel out to members 
of his immediate family an estate | 
valued in the neighborhood of $66 | 
million, 


they make: 


beneficiaries. 


@ Consider what the 


His will is of special interest, 
not only because its contents af- 
fect the future of the Dunn-con- 
trolled Algoma Steel Corp. and 
other companies, but also because 
it illustrates some of the consid- 
erations involved in drawing up 
of wills. 

Over half of the $66 million is 
expected to go not to the heirs 
but to the tax collectors in the 
form of succession duties. 


This dramatic shrinking of a 
princely bequest brings home the 
fact that taxation is not only a 
permanent feature of everyday 
living and dying, it’s also one 
that’s looming larger with every 
decade. 

Fifty years ago, Sir James’ ben- 
eficiaries would have inherited 
somewhere around 95% of the 
entire estate, As recently as 15 
years ago they would have lost 
only one quarter to the Dominion 
Government ag against today’s 
one-half plus. 

But in a democratic state com- 
mitted to an ever-widening range 
of social benefits, the succession 
duty levy has become steadily 
heavier and there’s every indica- 
tion this trend will continue. 

With such duties taking a big- 
ger bite out cf estates, business- 
men are making a concerted ef- 
fort to arrange their affairs to 
save unnecessary taxation, wheth- 
er their estate is $66 million, $66,- 
000 or somewhere in between. 

It’s never too early to start plan- 


ning in detail for your estate’s | 


disposition, say tax consultants 
and estate advisers. Careful ad- 
vance planning can make a big 
difference to the total protection 
your famliy has after you are no 
longer able to provide directly for 
them. 


tax, gift tax and the inevitable 
succession duties. There may be 
ways of saving unnecessary tax 
payments. 


These are some of the points 


@ Draw up a will immediately 
even if it is to be amended and 
re-amended, The absence of a 
will can cause delays, hardship 
and often financial loss to the 


long- 
range effects of your plans will 
be in terms of current income 


gran _.child, 


is much to be said for reducing 
the value of an estate by making 
gifts while alive, This is partic- 
ularly applicable if current in- 
come is more than required. In 
effect this reduces the succession 
duties eventually to be paid, and 
to the extent it reduces capital, 
it reduces income tax on the in- 
come from such invested assets. 

It is important to know what is 
permissible under gift tax regu- 


ing half is to be divided equally 
among his five children and one 


Estate advisers maintain there 


lations. In any one year any num- 
ber of gifts up to $1,000 per per- 
son may be made. One major tax- 


free gift can be made each year 


@ Make sure that the will’s | 
provisions are sufficiently flex- | 
ible to work under many sets | 


of circumstances, particularly if 
as in the case of Sir James 
Dunn, substantial business in- 
terests are involved. 
@ Prove the will after drawing 
it up to make sure your inten- 
tions work out mathematically 
the way you want them: to, with 
tax considerations carefully cal- 
culated. 

Tax savings through a “trust 
will” have won a large degree 
of popularity in recent years. 
Under this arrangement where a 
man dies leaving a widow and 
children, the wife receives the 
income from the estate and has 
power to encroach on capital 
should the need arise, On her 
death the estate passes to the 
children. 

Savings are substantial under 
this arrangement. Kris C. Mor- 
ris, in a recent talk to the Chart- 
ered Institute of Secretaries, esti- 
mated that in the case of a 
$250,000 estate, succession duties 
could be 50% smaller under a 
trust will than under an outright 
bequest to the widow who then 
in turn left the after-tax total to 
her children. This practice is 
widely used to avoid double tax- 
ation when it is intended that the 
children wil] be the ultimate 
beneficiaries of the entire estate. 

No Savings 

Under the provisions of the 
Dunn will, no attempt was made 
to obtain savings through this 
arrangement. After taxes, one 
half of the total is to go to Sir 
James’ widow while the remain- 
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as long as it does not exceed 
$4,000 or half the difference be- 
tween the taxpayer’s taxable in- 
come in the previous year and 
the income tax paid on it, which- 
ever is the greater. 

It should be remembered that 
while these gifts are free of gift 
tax, they may be subject to suc- 
cession duties. Gifts are liable for 
Dominion succession duties if 
they are made less than three 
years before the death of the 
testator and for provincial suc- 
cession levies if made less than 
five years before death. 

Flexibility Vital 

Make your will properly flex- 
ible. That’s the advice estate 
planners are stressing today, Its 


provisions need to be specific to 
the extent that trustees get en- 
ough valuable direction and fully 
understand the testator’s desires, 
But it has to be flexible enough 
for trustees to order their activi- 
ties in line with current econ- 
omic—and family—conditions. 

Sir James Dunn’s case provides 
a good example of a very flexible 
will. Since vast business interests 
are involved this is doubly im- 
portant. 

He directed his trustees to: 

“Invest and keep invested the 
general balance of my estate. I 
authorize and empower my trus- 
tees to postpone the conversion 
of all or any part of my estate for 
such time as they may think best 
and to sell and convert from time 
to time such portions of my 
estate as they shall deem advis- 
able and to invest... in any in- 
vestments . . . deemed reason. 
ably secure not being limited to 
investments expressly authorized 
by law.” 

In order to allow a profitable 
liquidation of his estate over 
time, but not bind his heirs to 
a tight and predetermined sched- 
ule, Sir James instructed the 
trustees: 

“I direct my trustees to pay 
the income from each of the. . 
shares to the person for whom 
such share is set apart and at the 
expiration of 25 years from the 
date of my death or at such ear- 


‘lier time or times as any four of 
my trustees including my wife 
Marcia shall determine to pay the 
capital of each share to the per- 
son for whom such share is set 
apart.” 

Allow Discretion 

Sir James gave to his trustees 
the broadest powers, allowing 
them to exercise the same range 
of discretion as he would have 
if he were administering his 
estate himself. 

“IT authorize my trustees to deal 
with any shares or other inter- 
ests ... to the same extent and 
as fully as I could do if alive and 
in particular to take up new or 
further shares, rights and inter- 
ests and to join in plans for re- 
construction or reorganization...” 

While giving the widest pow- 
ers, he also expressed prefer- 
ences but did not tie his trustees 
to his desires. 

“Except with the consent of 
my wife Marcia Dunn and my 
friend Gordon McMillan as exec- 
utives and trustees, 700,000 of the 
common shares of the capital 
stock of Algoma Steel Corp., 
owned by me shall not be sold 
before 1975.” 

Having set out the powers of the 
trustees and the specific bequests, 


.| checks must be made on the 


mathematics of the document. 
Proving the will mathematically 


taking account of taxes gives the 
testator a chance to see exactly 


how his bequests will work out 
in dollars. If there is a provision 
that the rest is to go to the widow 
after specific bequests have been 
paid—is her dollar share what it 
is intended to be? : 

Estate planners emphasize these 
points: 

—Keep a will up to date be- 
cause the changing value of your 
estate may invalidate your be- 
quest intentions. 

—Watch how changing econ- 
omic and estate conditions alter 

the dollar results of your will 
if it is couched in general terms 
such as one-tenth share, residual, 
etc. There may be from time 
to time reason to revise the pro- 
portions allotted to different 
beneficiaries. 

—Don’t forget to calculate 
taxes carefully in relation to the 
liquid assets in the estate. To 
meet tax levies, it may be wise 
to liquefy a larger proportion of 
assets and to arrange or re- 
arrange insurance. 

Most important of all considera- 
tions when it comes to planning 
your dependents’ future, however, 
is the existence of a will. With- 
out one, your estate is distributed 
under the Devolution of Estates 
Act. This arbitrary disbursement 
does not necessarily carry out 
your wishes, it means there’s been 
no chance to plan to save unne- 
cessary tax payments, and it can 
cause hardship and delay. 


Trust Firms Report 1955 Progress 


Sterling Trusts 


Sterling Trusts Corp. with 
office in Toronto, has 
branches in Barrie, Ont., and 
Regina. 

Net profit for 1955 was $139,179, 
10.7% higher than net profit of 


$125,763 for 1954. Earnings per 
share 
previous 


were $3.03 ($2.75 in 
year) and dividends 
amounted to $1.80 ($1.60) per 
share. 

Guaranteed trust account at 


Dec, 31, 1955 stood at $9,910,180 


($9,048,914), Estates trusts and 
agencies account totaled $9,495,- 


813 ($9,129,704), Assets on capital 


account amounted to $1,598,471 
($1,522,076). 
Capital stock includes 100,000 
$20 par shares authorized, of 
which 47,010 shares have been is- 
sued. A total of $918,619 ($914,- 
970) has been paid on these 
shares, Reserve fund was $525,000 
($475,000) and profit and loss ac- 
count was $70,063 ($63,290). 


Toronto General 


Toronto General Trusts Corp., 
with head office in Toronto, has 
branches in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Windsor, Ont., Montreal, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver, 

Net profit for 1955 was $381,- 
922, 13.3% higher than net profit 
of $337,045 for 1954. Earnings 
per share were $2.55 ($2.25 in 
previous year) and dividends 
amounted to $1.40 ($1.40). 

Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 
count at Dec. 31, 1955 amounted 
to $383,529,810  ($359,860,940). 
Guaranteed trusts account totaled 
$51,506, 771 ($47,804,987), includ- 
ing $22,893,182 ($18,813,328) 
guaranteed investment certifi- 
cates and $28,613,589 $28,991,659) 


deposits. 


Capital stock consists of 150,000 


shares, $20 par. Reserve fund 


amounted to $3.2 millions ($2.8 


millions) and profit and loss ac- 
count $240,634 ($68,712). 


Victoria & Grey 


Victoria & Grey Trust Co., with 
head office in Lindsay, Ont., has 
branches in Belleville, Canning- 
ton, Kingston, Owen Sound and 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Net profit for 1955 was $396,- 


715, 53.9% higher than net profit 


of $257,734 for 1954. Earnings per 
share, based on shares outstand- 
ing, were $1.88 ($1.28 in previous 
year) and dividends amounted to 
8C_ (80c) per share. 

In January, 1956, the quarterly 
dividend was increased to 25c 
from 20c effective March 15, 

In October, 1955, shareholders 
were issued rights to subscribe 
for additional stock at $17 per 
share. All authorized stock was 


taken up, thereby increasing paid 


up capital by $403,000. 

Shareholders at the annual 
meeting in February, 1956, ap- 
proved increase in authorized 
capital to $3.5 millions from $2.5 
millions. 

Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 
count at Dec. 31, 1955 totaled 
$10,607,133 ($10,523,840) gue-an- 
teed trust account amounted to 
$42,932,141 ($37,951,778), includ- 
ing $26,125,818 ($24,186,451) guar- 
anteed trust certificates and $16,- 


806,323 ($13,765,357) trust depos- | 


its. 

Capital stock at year-end 
amounted to $2,418,000 ($2,015,- 
000) general reserve fund amount- 
ed $2 millions ($1.5 millions) and 
profit and loss balance was $2,- 
444 ($59,569). 


Waterloo Trust 


Waterloo Trust & Savings Co. 
has its head office at Waterloo and 
its executive office at Kitchener, 
Ont. Other branches are at Galt 
and Preston, Ont, 

Net profit for 1955 was $171,- 
316, 11.8% higher than net profit 
of $153,244 for 1954. Earnings per 
share were $1.71 ($1.53 in pre- 
vious year) dividends 
amounted to $1.20 ($1.20) per 
share, 


count increased to $23,498,870 
($22,156,178) at Dec. 31, 1955, 
Guaranteed trust account amount- 
ed to $37,702,721 ($35,435,040), in- 
cluding $11,200,332 ($9,905,927) 
guaranteed investment receipts 
and $26,502,389 ($25,529,113) 
trust deposits. | 

Paid up capital at year-end was 
$2 millions ($2 millions), General 


reserve amounted to $1 million | 


($900,000) and profit and loss 
balance $41,464 ($40,148). 


Western Trust 


Western Trust Co., with head 
office in Winnipeg, has branches 
in Regina and Edmonton, 


Net profit for 1955 was $82,240, 
3.1% lower than net profit of 
$84,845 for 1954. Earnings per 
share were $8.18 ($8.48 in pre- 
vious year)and dividends amount- 
ed to $7 ($7) per share. 

Estates, trusts and agencies un- 
der administration at Dec, 31, 
1955 amounted to $4,591,684 ($4,- 
411,781). Guaranteed account 
totaled $22,548 ($29,965) and cap- 
ital account amounted to $1,690,- 
059 ($1,680,530). 

Authorized capitalization con- 
sists of 20,000 $100 par shares of 
which 10,050 have been issued. 
General reserve totaled $330,000 
($330,000) and profit and loss 
balance $286,625 ($274,735). 


Premier Trust 


Premier Trust Co., with head 
office in Toronto, has branches at 
St. Catharines and London, Ont. 

Net profit for 1955 was $72,955, 
7.8% higher than net profit of 
$67,731 in 1954. Earnings were 
$6.16 ($5.72) per share and divi- 
dends amounted to $4 ($4) per 
share, 

Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 
count totaled $6,834,692 at Dec. 
31, 1955 ($6,819,321 a year earl- 
ier), Guaranteed trust account 
stood at $9,870,638 ($7,211,930), 
including $2,535,411 ($2,687,018) 
trust deposits and $7,335,228 ($4,- 
924,911) guaranteed investment 
receipts. 

Capital stock consists of 12,250 
shares, $100 par, authorized and 
all outstanding, on which $1,184,- 
546 has been paid, Reserve fund 
was $300.000 ($200,000) and un- 
divided profits balance stood at 
$48,192 ($122,620). 


Prudential Trust 


Prudential Trust Co., with head 
office in Montreal, has branches 
in Toronto, Regina, Edmonton, 
Calgary Nod Vancouver and agen- 
cies at Red Deer, Alta., Winnipeg 
and Halifax, 

Net profit for 1955 was $9,286, 
compared to net profit of $213 for 
1954. Earnings per share were 
53c (0.012c in previous year) and 
dividends amounted to 50c (50c). 

Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 

count at Dec. 31, 1955 amounted 
to $17,585,830 ($16,634,010). As- 
sets totalled $544,356 ($528,409), 
including $169,477 ($161,148) in- 
vestments in bonds and stocks of 
other companies, 
' Authorized capital stock com- 
prises 100,000 shares, $10 par, of 
which 17,527 are outstanding and 
fully paid. Reserve fund amount- 
ed to $100,000 ($100,000) and sur- 
plus $245,059 ($235,469). 


Société Nationale 


Societe Nationale de Fiducie 
has its head office in Montreal. 
It administers trusts and estates 
and acts as trustee, transfer agent 
and registrar for stocks and 
bonds. 

Net profit for 1955 was $83,672, 
9.1% higher than net profit of 
$79,607 for 1954. Earnings per 
share were $3.35 ($3.18 in 
previous year) and dividends 
amounted to $1.50 ($1.40) per 
share. 

Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 
count at Dec. 31, 1955, amounted 
tc $41,975,068 ($39,659,557) and 
guaranteed trust funds totaled 
$4,316,609 ($4,481,486). Assets on 
capital account amounted to $1,- 
096,471 ($1,057,887), 


Estates, trusts and agencies ac- Capital stock at year-end in- 


cluded 25,000 authorized and is- 
sued $10 par shares. General re- 
serve was $610,000 ($570,000) and 
profit and loss account stood at 
$130,940 ($124,768). 


Sherbrooke Trust 


Sherbrooke Trust Co., Sher- 
brooke, Que., net profit for 1955 
was $49,047, 12.3% higher than 
net profit of $43,667 for 1954. 
Earnings per share were $16.35 
($14.56 in previous year) and 
dividends amounted to $7 ($7) 
per share, 

Estates and trust account at 
Dec. 31, 1955 amounted to $12, 
140,344 ($11,018,876) and deposits 
and debentures totaled $3,197,916 
($3,078,795. Total assets were $4,- 
502,182 ($4,268,876). 

Capital stock at year-end in- 


cluded 5,000 authorized shares, 


sued and fully paid. General re- 
serve amounted to $400,000($350,- 
000) and earned surplus was $44,- 
687 ($66,641). 


Royal Trust 


Royal Trust Co., with head of- 


ton, Halifax, Hamilton, London, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Saint John, N.B., St. John’s, Nfid., 
Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, 
Winnipeg and London, Eng. 
(agencies at Kingston, Lethbridge 
and Port Arthur). 

Net profit for 1955 reached a 
record $1,024,883, 24.1% higher 
than net profit of $825,882 for 
1954. Earnings per share in 1955 
on new $5 stock were $2.23 
against $2.07 on same basis in 
1954. 

Dividends on new $5 par stock 
are currently being paid at $1 
per annum, since initial quarterly 
payment of 25c in Feb., 1955. 
Bonuses of 20c and 25c were paid 
with February dividends in 1955 
and 1956 respectively. Company 
split stock on a four-for-one basis 
in January, 1955. Under a rights 


} 


maintains branches 
fice in Montreal, has branches at 


Calgary, Charlottetown, Edmon-_| 


offering which expired March 31, 
1955, shareholders purchased 50,- 
000 shares, $5 par at $20 each, on 
basis of one additional share for 
each eight héld, A further 10,000 
shares were taken up during year 
through an offering to employees. 

Value of the shares has been 
established at $31 each ($30). 

Total assets under administra- 
tion at Dec. 31, 1955 reached a 
record $1,447,777,045 ($1,315,291,- 
373 a year earlier). This included 
estates, trusts and agencies total- 
ing $1,348,533,829  ($1,240,815,- 
229) and guaranteed trust account 
assets of $99,243,216 ($74,476,144). 
Assets owned by the company 
amounted to $18,231,557 ($16,743,- 
780). 

Capital stock paid up at year- 
end totaled $2.3 millions, consist- 
ing of 460,000 shares, $5 par. Re- 


serve amounted to $6 millions ($5 
$100 par, of which 3,000 were is- 


millions) and undivided profits to 
$2,330,970. ($2,028,587). 


Canada Trust 


Canada Trust Co., London, is 
96% owned by Huron & Erie 
Mortgage Corp. The company 
in London, 
Toronto, Hamilton, St. Thomas, 
Chatham, St. Catharines, Guelph, 


Windsor, Ont., Montreal, Re- 
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How Trust, Loan Stocks Are 


Price Per Shore —Change 
Recent Dec. 31/55 Dec. 31/54 Dec. 31/50 Since Since "54 Since "50 
$ ‘ $ % % 

Gan, Permanent . Mortgage 87% 90 84%, 49 —2.1 +2.9 +-76.3 
Chartered Trust ......- COR 66 55 46 33 +20.0 + 43.5 100.0 
Crown Trust ee 23% 25%, 18 12% —7.8 + 30.6 +84.3 
Huron & Erie Mortgage 37 39 31 24.7 —5.1 +19.4 -+-49.8 

Mentreal Trust” ....... 27 23 21 15 +17.4 +-28.6 -+ 80.0 
< eee 42 40% 39% 29% + 3.1 +6.3 + 41.2 
Ontario Loan & Debenture 27% 27 26% 27 —1.4 +3.8 +0.5 
Premier Trust 82 80 80 58 +2.5 +2.5 +41.4 
Royal Trust* OES 31 30 26%, 23% +3.3 +18.1 -+- 30.5 
Sterling 48 42 26 +1.1 + 14.3 + 84.6 
WO 37 36% 36% 37 +-2.4 +0.7 cece 
Toronto Mortgage 114 117 106 125 —2.6 +-7.5 —8.8 
Victoria & Grey DEES 25 22 21% 19 +13.6 +15.6 +-31.6 
14 companies eee + 3.2 +14.4 -+-47.5 
DBS Investors Price Index ........ceecececrescecccens 260.6 248.8 212.1 150.3 +4.7 +22.9 +73.4 

*Book stocks; prices set annually by company. Note: Prices adjusted for stock splits where applicable. 


Not the market movers that 
some stocks are, and lacking much 
in glamour, the trust and loan 
stocks nevertheless have been 
gaining in value in recent years. 

In the first five months of this 
year, they have edged forward 
just over 3% compared with just 
under 5% for stocks in general, 

In an accompanying table, 14 
trust and loan issues are shown. 
Of these, eight have increased in 
price, one is unchanged and five 
have declined since Dec, 31, 1955, 
for average gain of 3.2%. In the 
same period, the Dominion Bureau 


‘known, Since that time, investors 
evidently have decided that prob- 
lems facing the companies in 1956, 
plus a generally uncertain market, 
call for a more conservative val- 
uation of trust and loan company 
stocks. 


One major problem facing the 
companies right now is rising in- 
terest rates. Many of the firms 
raise money by selling guaranteed 
investment certificates, and they 
are having to offer a 4% return 
on these compared with 3%%- 
33%4% before. 

With the higher yields avail- 


‘Yields are conservative — they 


average 3.78% for the 14 com- 
panies studied against average 
4.14% level for common stocks as 
reported by Moss, Lawson & Co. 


This undoubtedly reflects in ad- 
dition to the steady growth, the 
relatively stable nature of the 
business, for which the investor 
is willing to pay some premium. 

This cuts down their earnings 
on existing investments, although 
it can be offset to some extent by 
the higher yields available on 
some of the investments in which 
new money is being reinvested. 


have been steadily increasing | = 


their business, 


handling the growing real estate|) 


many of them| 


business being done by foreign |, 


investors in Canada. | 

Changes in holdings of the| 
member trust and loan firms of | 
the Dominion Mortgage & Invest- | 
ments Association reveal the in- | 
vestment operations of the com- | 
panies in the past year. The trust | 
firms reduced their holdings of | 
Government bonds by $12 million 
to $247 million, increased corpo- | 
rate bonds and stocks by $10 mil- | 
lion to $81 million, and boosted | 
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DEBENTURES 4% for 5 years 
3%% for 3 and 4 years 
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THE ONTARIO LOAN 
& DEBENTURE CO. 


DUNDAS ST. at MARKET LANE and on MARKET SQUARE 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
Assets $39,257,610 


ae of Statistics Investors Price Index |able on other types of securities| Despite this dislocation caused | mortgage investments by $35 mil- | nn, ae oO Fs " ie 
ae of 96 stocks has risen 4.7%. now, there is considerable attrac- | by the rise in interest rates, busi- | lion to $192 million. o:! ——————— | . 
In the past five years, while the |tion for the trust and loan firms |ness of the companies continues| The loan companies increased | 
DBS index rose 73.4%, the 14/|to switch their new investment | to grow. their mortgage investments by 
2 eae trust and loan stocks moved ahead | funds into these other channels. Active stock markets have |$27 million, to $271 million, mak- Donald G. Grant is new president of the Trust Companies of Canada. as. 
~—4 by 47.5%, Since the end of 1954,| It is the general, persistent long- | meant big transfer business for | ing little change in bond and stock | 4S such, he leads an industry with assets under mtg yg of << ~ 
ot the respective increases have been |term growth of the trust and the firms which handle this type|holdings in total. - more than $5 billion. Mr. Grant is general > eee of Nova Scotia a a 
oe 22.9% and 14.4%. loan firms which has helped push |of work, More and more people| Indications are that the percent- | Trust Co., Halifax, and managing a of Yarmouth Building & git 
Be Most of the stocks in the group | the prices of their stocks higher. |are turning over their estates to|age of their assets invested in Loan Society. oo ad _— 
were selling below their prices in| Most of them are selling at|trust companies, as well as man-|mortgages will not be increased ere ” oa * 
mid-February when their good |prices higher than stocks in gen- |agement of personal trusts, Real|in 1956 and may even fall some-|Winnipeg and Fort William and| deposits amounted to $5,506,731 eos a ae 
1955 results were becoming ‘eral, in relation to their earnings. ‘estate departments of the firms what. Port Arthur. ($5,229,772). 
Earnings, deposits and assets) Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 
under administration reached the | count increased to $1,534,139 ($1,- 
highest level in company’s history | 431,846). Total assets under ad- 
during 1955. Net profit for 1955| ministration amounted to $13,- 
rust irms e ort ro OTeSS was $323,476, 32.9% higher than) 212,542 ($12,262,305). 
$243,454 for 1954. Earnings per| Capital stock consists of 20,000 
(Continued from page 50) teed deposit accounts $24,334,229; were $1.16 ($1.02 in previous! including $8,947,516 ($7,409,186) de-| fully. 
gina, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmon- | ($29,315,512). : year) and dividends amounted to mortgages, $11,417,966 ($6,152,-| jjareq a 17¥%c dividend payable. pe $550 000 ($500 000) and 
ton, Victoria and Vancouver, Capitalization outstanding at|60c (60c) per share. 965) bonds and debentures. Capi-| April 16, 1956 to shareholders of} profit and loss account was $54, - “ gy ? ? \ / sd 
In 1955 net profit was $266,617,|Dec. 31, 1955 included 100,000; Total assets at Dec. 31, 1955, tal account totaled $2,903,795) »ecord March 27. Previous quar- 550 ($75,507). WHO S MAD oe aa Ss 
16.8% higher than net profit of| Shares, $20 par. Reserve fund was | amounted to $28,253,078 ($25,307,- | terly rate was l5c. 
$228,355 in 1954. Earnings per | $1,850,000 ($1,750,000) and profit| 433), Guaranteed funds amounted | uthorizead cCapitai 1s > 
Share were ($2.28 in| and loss account $91,799 ($85,182). | to $6,128,954 ($5,712,858), and es-| shares, $10 par, of which 125,000) Pstates, and agencies Lambton Trust “Me ? Mot on your life! F’m just shouting loud enough 
(100,000) were issued | so’s everybody can hear what I have to say. And what I 
previous year) and dividends tates, trusts and agency funds| (100,000) and fully $69,476,434 ($63,039,013). Guar-| Lambton Trust Co, Sarnia Anta if 
amounted to $1.60 ($1.60) per Central Trust $21,433,721 ($18,928,400). have to say is this: Never overlook the import af 
share. Authorized capital consists of} | 708,276 37,399,440), including) Loan & Investment Co. The your estate. 
‘ At Dec. 31, 1955, estates, trusts,| Central Trust Co., head office|$1 million in $10 par shares. Of ~ Joss account $06,729 (983,- Tier ($18,662,402) bonds | Parent company’s balance sheet Our Tigerish friend is so right. Bortunately; today, 
| and agencies account totaled) Moncton, N.B., has branches inthis, $373,750 ($373,110) was is- it debentures and stocks, and $17,-| at Dec. 31, 1955, shows an invest- a cue and women rely on the ex sience ond 
$209,726,309 ($184,874,659 a year |Saint John, Fredericton, Wood-|sued and fully paid, and $38,700 E bl 510,614 ($13,306,554) first mort-|Mment of $330,770 in Lambton many wist 
earlier). Guaranteed trust account | stock, N.B., and Amherst, N.S. ($38,700) was issued and 50% quita e Tr ust gages. Capital account totaled| Trust Co, stock. Company does a co-operation Of erling Trasts Corporation i 
amounted to $34,794,586 ($39,068,-; The company received a large|called, at year - end. General| Equitable Trust Co., Winnipeg, | $4,097,046 ($3,147,590). 'trust business only and does not concaning Our See 
977). volume of new business in 1955.| reserve was $150,320 ($150,000),|assets at Dec. 31, 1955 totaled Capital stock, after taking into| issue guaranteed investment cer- Blueprine For Your Family,” covers many aspects 
Mortgages and agreements for|All departments showed new reserve for investments $50,000 $2363.944 ($2.269.759 a yetrlessemeh wees ~"y offering of 50 000 | tificates or accept deposits, of estave adminsstration. Write for your copy today. 
: sale are shown on balance sheet| high levels for the year. | ($50,000), reserve for mortgages earlier), including $4,600 ($480,- treasury shares to shareholders, |, Net Profit for 1955 was $14,701, 
eee at $22,722,316 ($18,562,142), guar- | Net profit for 1955 was $47,664, $8,380 (nil), and profit and loss! §40) investments in wholly owned | consists of 300,000 ieee $10 par, | 20.87% lower than net profit of THE 
a anteed trust certificates at $10,-/ 13.9% higher than net profit of account $56,887 ($42,335). subsidiary companies, $875,729| Reserve fund at year pate was| 228,555 for 1954. Earnings per 
ns 285,601 ($9,581,580), and guaran- $41,837 in 1954, Earnings per share h d T ($340,620) mortgages and agree- $1,250,000 ($1 million) and profit — were $2.33 sate in pre- STERLING TRUSTS 
Chartere rust ments, $1,391,334 ($1,297,366) va-| and loss account was 
rious stocks and bonds. ($38,913). OU). 
Authorized capital is $2 millions Total assets at Dec. 31, 1955, CORPORATION 
in its history. In addition to its|Of Which $600,000 is issued and Guardian Trust 
downtown Toronto head office. it | paid. General reserve at Dec. 372 Bay St., Toronte 1-3 Dunlop $t., Barrie 
'T'o.| 34s 1955 was $400,000 ($400,000),| Guardian Trust Co., Montreal, | ages. Estates, trusts an 
in ‘capital surplus $272,069, and/net profit for 1955 was $18,675, agencies account was $2,619,986 
Fonte ane an omice an learned surplus $306,814 ($289,063 |25-9% higher than net profit of ($2,401,977). — 
Company has decided to in- surplus in previous year). $14,828 for 1954. Earnings per) Authorized capital consists of 
year) and dividends amounted to): e issu and fu aid. 
shareholders of record June 4 Ci own Tr ust $3.50 ($3) per share. General reserve fund ane at A 
right to buy one additional $20} Crown Trust Co., in its eight! _| $75,000 ($75,000) and profit and CREDIT FONCIER FR NCO-CANADIEN 
par share at $40 for each five | offices across Canada, experienced| count at ‘Dec. 31, 1995 amounted |! account was $16,200 ($15,690). 
shares held. Offer expires July 3.;the best year in its history in! 4, $23,353,913 ($21 984,810) Some | (Established 1880) 
Of the $40, $20 will be credited | 1955. Volume of business reached] apteed funds amounted to'$13,017, Okanagan Trust 
to paid up capital and remaining |an all-time high. ($13 009) pone capital account wan | 
$20 to reserve. There will be 90,-| Head office is in Toronto, with) 1 | Okanagan Trust Co., Okanagan, LOANS ON FIRST MORTGAGES 
000 outstanding if all the rights|branches in Brantford, London ee \onenees B.C., is a wholly owned sub 
are taken up. and Windsor, Ont., and Montreal, Authorized capital consists of sidiary of Okanagan Investments 
Net profit for 1955 was $290,011, | Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancou-| 200 shares, $100 par, of which | Ltd, Okanagan. PURCHASE OF MORTGAGES AND 
44.7% higher than net profit of| V€r: 2,655 have been issued and 199,-| Net profit for the year ended 
$200,390 in 1954. Earnings per | In February, 1956 company in- 200 paid up. Reserve was shown | June 30, 1955, Was $6,689, 20.1% | AGREEMENTS FOR SALE 
Greater Valves in Trust Service were $3.87 ($3.56 in pre- creased authorized capital to $5) (Wer than net profit of $8,367 
ad vious year). Dividends amounted Millions from $1.5 millions. plus and $55,183 reserve fund) in previous year, Earnings per 
| to $1.25 ($1.20) per shate. Net profit for 1955 was $225,048, |Shown in previous year). Profit stare were $2.68 ($3.35 a year e 
In choosing a Trust Gompany to serve you and At Dec. 31, 1955 estates, trusts|27.5% higher than net profit of |2%¢ loss account amounted to $28,-| earlier) and dividends amounted 
: and agencies account totaled $84,-|$176,455 for 1954. Earnings per|2!7 ($17,948). to $2 ($3.80). RECORD OF PROGRESS 
your family, be sure to obtain full information 134.143 ($74,720,487). Guaranteed | Share _— $1.50 ($1.39 in previous Hal ton & sll ingen ig trust account at FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
| trust account was $25,170,144) year) and dividends amounted to year end amounted to $80,553 
about the record and standing of The Royal $ 60c (50c). Halton & Peel Trust & Savings| (°87:705). Estates, trusts and 1951 1952 
Trust Gompany. At year-end authorized capi- Total assets at Dec. 31, 1955 in-|Co,, Oakville, Ont., received its| ($790 943 account totaled $956,485 
talization was 125,000 common to charter from the Ontario Govern- di isted of 
i shares $20 par, of which 75,000 . sse e in capil aC-|ment in 1955. Compa was anaing consis oO 
A tender for yout ‘Ge shares Reserve |count were $3,426,111 ($2,581,- by local serve| 700 shares, $100 par. Surplus DIVIDEND ON CAPITAL STOCK PAID EVERY YEAR 
people of Canada with dependable trust ser- ($1.5 and fast growing Halton County, es.| Stood at $25,605 ($23,916), SINCE 1882 
a cilities ion) ana profit ana toss accou ‘*24,-| pecially the Oakville, Burlington, 
vice, The Royal Trust Company offers fa $179,494 ($83,233). pe car a amounted| Milton and Georgetown areas. it Montreal Trust Debentures eligible for the investment of Trustee Funds im 
i j n 
and security of the first order, with a highly a Trust to $30,466,564 ($27,930,280). Mort. — ae —_ services. me Montreal Trust Co.. with head the Provinces of Quebee, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatehe- 
personalized service, at moderate cost. Trust Co. Halifax. h increased to $17,845,- ‘wes $6428 in has branches wan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
astern Trust Co., Halifax, has ($15,091,237). in toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
, branches at Lunenburg and New| Capital stock outstanding at|*Ctually there was a $578 net) Kdmonton, Calgary, Vancouver 
Entrust your affairs, and the welfare of your Glasgow, N.S., Saint John and|year-end included 150,000 co Re profit ae company emg Victoria, Quebec, Halifax, Saint HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
heirs, only to an experienced and reliable Moncton, N.B., Charlottetown, St.|shares, $10 par. Reserve fund ey e to write off in John, N.B., Charlottetown, St. BRANCHES: 
Calgary, Vancouver and Pentic- | lions) and profit and loss account an ndon, Eng. 
rue Net profit for 1855 was $252, investment, acquired the and busines 
General Trust It expects that) (Continued on page 52) 
ROYAL TRUST share, based on shares outstand-| General Trust of Canada, with| estates department will develop 
ANY ing, were $2.24 ($2.46 in previous |head office in Montreal, has|substantially during 1956 and © © © @ 
vear) and dividends amounted to|branches at Quebee City and|subsequent years and has already 
$1 ($1). Ottawa. received appointments as exec- 
ie OFFICES ACROSS GANADA FROM EOAST TO COAST $ Assets under administration| Net profit for 1955 was $153,920,| utor and trustee. 
: reached a new high of $153,634,-|35.4% higher than net profit of At year-end there was $700,220; e 
872 ($133,705,500) at Dec. 31, 1955.|$113,602 in 1954. Earnings capital subscribed, $500,460 capital 
ede Guaranteed trust account amount-| Share were $13.99 ($10.33 in pre-| paid in, $713,726 guaranteed in-| @ 
ed to $23,050,848 ($15,531,356), |Vious year) and dividends amoun-|vestment certificates, $135,635 
Cae ted to $5 ($5) per share. cash on hand and in banks and, ® 
ae Estates, trusts and agency ac-/| $1,066,842 first mortgages. e 
oe count at the end of 1955 totaled! Assets at year end had risen to ” 
AF $123,581,160 ($113,981,686 at the $1,215,026 from $861,109 in “pre- e 
ee ro end of 1954). Guaranteed accounts| vious September and $315,000 in ‘ 
ied ‘were $13,153,003.71 ($9,814,372).| previous March. 
SOCIETE f) ADMINISTRATION Capital account amounted to| Authorized con- e 
= $1,847,427 ($1,724,254). ‘sists of 200,000 shares, 0 par. 
Liabilities include a bank loan| There were 70,022 shares issued, 
a Capital et Réserve: $2,300,000 — Biens en regie: $205,000,000 ‘of $85,000 ($75,000 at the end of! of which 30,070 were fully paid th meeneeaee 
1954). ‘and remaining 39,952 were 50%| 
8 Capital stock consists of $5,000 called and paid. Li 
2 : DEPOTS A INTERETS and $2 million authorized, $1.1) Industrial four year term 
“4 | ADMINISTRATION DE SUCCESSIONS preferred stock. General reserve Mortgage 
GESTION DE BIENS PERSONNELS fit and| Industrial Mortgage & Trust 
FONDS de PENSION ‘loss account was $140,851 ($150,-| Co., wi ead office in RH | 'ANAD TR ST. 
| 932). Ont., has branches in Forest and HURON & ERIE | comany 
o* ano Tr, Petrolia, Ont. MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
| : “a Net profit for 1955 was $79,842, 
7 Guaranty Trust 24.2% higher than net profit of 
JOSEPH SIMARD, 0.B.E., D.Sc.G. HEBERT CHRETIEN, B.A., LL.L. 
President N Directeur Général Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada, $64,262 for Gane per 
° with head office in Toronto, has|share were $6. .06 in pre- ELPH HAMILTON LONDON - MONTREAL REGINA 
| Wi ear) and dividends CALGARY - GHATHAM - EDMONTON - GU 
Soult to $4 ($3.75) per share. OMces ST. GATHARINGS ST. THOMAS - TORONTO - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA - WINDSOR - WINNIPSO 
Marie, Ont., Montreal, Calgary Guaranteed investment certi- - 
MONTREAL QUEBBC OTTAWA WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON VANCOUVER and Vancouver. Company has|ficates at Dee 31, 1965 totaled 


agencies at Halifax, Fredericton, 


$4,869,604 ($4,338,013) and trust 
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How Trast Business 


Mortgage Companies Show Good Year 


Fared Im °55 
Total Assets under administration by Canedian Trust Companies in 1955 were: 
“a 
($) ($) ($) 
(Continued from page 51) 249); an apartment block carried! shares, $2,883,258 ($2,007,306);, and loan companies amounted to 
of Brockville Trust & Savings | at $84,651 after depreciation ($88,-| other assets of $685,906 ($590,- | $83,341 ($89,866). 
Co., Brockville, Ont. 178); cash of $61,192 ($29,563). 175); and cash of $235,646 ($286,-| Liabilities to the public total- aitiidind tenes a ae, 613.547 
Montreal’s net profit for 1955} Capitalization consists of 13,461} 971). ed $33,377,010 ($30,724,118), in- ARE 
was $868,039, 23.3% higher than|6% cumulative preferred stock} Company issued almost $23/cluding deposits of $9,134,225 595.964.725 523.424.301 72.540.424 
net profit of $704,248 for 1954. $25 par of which 12,256 are issued| millions in savings certificates, in- | ($8,360,851); debentures including ee ey 4.720.038 1 4a ‘ 393.3 48.12 ‘ $96. 690.032 
Farnings per share were $2.17|and 20,000 authorized common) creasing to $86 million value accrued interest of $24,058,174 
($1.76 in previous year) and divi-| shares of which 13,618 are issued.| certificates in force at Nov. 30, | ($22,201,457). $5,027,967,475 $406,644,739 
dends amounted to $1.20 ($1) per| Arrears preferred’ stock; 1955. Authorized capital stock con- 
share. amounted to $10.57 at April 15, Reserves were increased +o $8,- | sists of 420,000 shares of $10 par Bond Trusteeships: Valve of corporation bonds certified by Canadian trust companies in 1955 under bond 
Guaranteed trust account/1956. Capital surplus at $43,237| 712,657 from $6,809,138 and capi-| of which 250,000 were issued and mortgages was $585,795,900, dewn about $7,000,000 from the previous year. 
amounted to $64,387,003 ($68,-| was unchanged while surplus in-|tal and surplus amounted to/fully paid at the end of 1955. , 
433,797), including $10,017,109 | creased to $490,379 from $411,229, $239,305 ($189,252). Reserve fund is unchanged at $3 SERVICE 
($10,933,064) cash and secured including a profit o 102, million and reserve for extension 
loans and $30,944,278 ($42,795,- | realized on sale or redemption of National Trust of office premises was increased minnie Bd oben bE ae MEMBER TRUST COMPARES: FIRST 
558) Government of Canada| securities. to $70,000 from $60,000. Profit 4 in Dertm NS Mill Pp 
obligations. National Trust Co., with head! anq loss balance amounted to |°P°"°° 1955 1985 1954 1949 
Assets on capital account Lambton Loan office in at | $210,600 ($159,347). Yarmouth Bldg 3 & 
amounted to $10,281,460 ($10,- Montreal, Hamulton, Pie aloe * |Canadian Government Bonds .. 131 156 111 22.20 2860 37.56 _ EXECUTOR OF WILL 
036,387), including $1,832,358 ($2,-| _Lambton Loan & Investment| Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver! Brockyille Trust Yarmouth Building & Loan/ProvincialGovernmentBonds.. 81 65 31 1386 1184 10.56 
511,745) stocks. Co., Ont, makes Society, Yarmouth, N.S., makes | Canadian Municipal Bonds .... 35 34 18 594 615 583 INVESTMENT 
Authorized and issued capital mortgage loans, issues debentures Loan & Savings Co. holds a sub- ville Trust & Savings loans on mortgages and issues | Other Government Bonds 4 o- r~ - 
stock consists of 400,000 shares, and accepts deposits. Founded in stantial but minority interest in|Co., Brockville, Ont., net profit debentures. MANAGEMENT 
$5 par. Reserve fund amounted | 1844, it is the oldest mortgage) National Trust Co. for 1955 was 46,844, 94% lower| A 01. at the end of 1955| Total Government Bonds .... 247 259 160 4208 47.35 54.15 
to $7 million ($6.5 million) and company mn Canada. Net profit for 1955 was $478,502, p> mt profit rs $51,692 in reo amounted to $794,534, compared es as “wa me 10.28 ys a0 REAL ESTATE 
profit and loss account was $671,- | Net profit for 1955 increased 4.9% higher than net profit of gs per share $3.35 | with $753,287 at Dec. 31, 1954. 
874 ($783,835). $88,771 from $69,379 in 1954. $456,063 in 1954. Earnings per 708 IN previous year) yased on Mortgages and interest but after Mort in C d eT ariet 192 157 84 32. " SAFETY 
At Dec. 31, 1955, assets totaled) share were $1.60 ($1.52 in pre-| shares outstanding and dividends reserve totaled $782,259 ($727,- ortgages in Canada ......e.e. 68 28.77 28.50 
Sask Loan $7,884,173 ($7,462,689 at the end| vious year) and  dividends| amounted to $1.87% ($3) per 448). | Real Estate Held for Sale ...... .«.. eee 02 DEPOSIT BOXES 
Saskatchewan Loan & Invest-|and debentures, including accrued | share. 660,655 from $6,881,491. $508,700 ($471,250). Capital stock LOANS = SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
ment Co., Moose Jaw, deals in| interest, of $1,346,299 ($1,648,568);| Estates, trusts and agencies} Company was acquired by consists of 1.718 shares and re- 3 a Interest 344% 
mortgages on real estate and| mortgages and agreements for sale| under administration totaled} Montreal Trust Co. in December, | account at $76,000 is un- 
farm lands. Net profit in 1955|plus interest due of $5,626,513) $441,744,884 at Dec, 31, 1955)1955, which held 99.5% of the| i .n5ed. Profit and loss balance| Total Assets ................ 588 546 295 100.00 100.00 100.00 AGENTS FOR 
totaled $10,991, down from $18,-| ($4,894,226); loans on sto¢ks and! ($411,693,417 a year earlier), | outstanding stock at year end. was $26,089 ($23,720) COMPANIES 
086. Drop is accounted for largely | bonds, $90,104 and Savings deposits totaled $52,478,- trusts MEMBER LOAN COMPANIES: 
by lower income in real estate|in Lambton Trust Co., carried at! 365 ($40,884,005). Assets on capi- | Count at year en a »275,- ° FUNDS 
operations but there are an esti-| $330,770. tal account totaled $7,132,557 | 807 ($3,235,648). Mortgage loans Acadia Trust PENSION 
mated 17,000 bushels of grain on| Liabilities of $6,125,022 ($5,729,-| ($7,048,419). on capital account totaled $2,486,- Acadia Trust Co., Truro, N.S., | Camadian Municipal Bonds .... a 3 2 1.19 89 ‘82 
farms in the company’s share,| 130) include savings deposits of| Capital stock includes 300,000 net profit for the year ended Nov, | Other Government Bonds .... ess 22 ky! 
compared with about 4,000 bushels | $2,912,142 ($2,706,669);) deben- shares, $10 par, all outstanding. uarantee ust account at) 30 1955, was $48,596, 0.4% lower nrerest on 
at the end of 1954, the annual tures and accumulative bonds and! Reserve fund totaled $3.5 mil-|Dec. 31, 1955, totaled $3,230,039 | than net of Personal Savings 
port notes. ‘interest $3,136,417 ($2,953,811). ‘jion ($3.5 million), and profit | ($2,467,246 a year earlier). This} yjoys year. Earnings per share | Corporation Bonds ..... 4 1 85 1.23 58 
Total assets are little changed| Authorized capital consists of| and loss account stood at $347,360 | included $2,061,577 ($1,524,530) | were ‘$2.43 ($2.44 in previous | CO™POration Stocks .........++. 15 13 12 408 3.83 4.66 HARTERED 
‘ deposits, $1,168,462 ($929,250) ey Mortgages in Canada ......... 271 244 163 7453 73.59 66.04 
at $507,286 ($507,396 at the end/ 20,000 $50 par shares of which 15,-| ($288,859). p ; a a9, year) and dividends amounted to | Real Estate Held for Sale 2 2 3 43 48 115 ennibaus 
of 1954). Cash is up at $5,409/795 are issued and fully paid, Re- , guaranteed investment certificates | $9 29 ($1.90). Other Real Estate ...........- 6 6 6 175 190 228 TRUST 
($2,788) and government bond-| serve is unchanged at $900,000 and Nova Scotia Trust (and $13,466 due and accrued in- Estates, trusts and agencies | Collateral Loans ..........++.00. _. eee Ty .09 .08 10 34 King St. West, Toronto 
holdings and investment in Na-| balance in profit and loss account ' terest in 1954). under administration at year end Oth hareetaswusecateneninanay * : 7 oo = 3.92 20 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronte 
tional Light and Power are un-|at the end of 1955 is $69,401 ($43,-| Nova Scotia Trust Co., Halifax,| Company transferred $214,428 | totaled $11,689,467 ($11,167,394). - we _ wovensenegnatcess SS. Se we ae 388 St. James St. West, Montreal 
changed at $125,450 and $10,225! 810). maintains branches at Sydney, | to tax paid undistributed income. | Guaranteed funds were $1,410,312 | Total Assets .........se.se0e. 362 331 247 100.00 100.00 100.00 
respectively. Real estate and farm ‘ <entville, Yarmouth and Truro. It paid 15% tax of $35,236 on un- ($1,405,418). Or arr iia ae a eee 
lands are unchanged at $140,723. NS Savings & Loan Net profit for the year ended distributed income on hand at Authorized capital is $500,000 
Mortgage loans and agreements . Sept. 30, 1955, was $63,352, 1.2% | end of 1949 and $2,604 on same] o¢ which $200,000 is fully paid.| Reserves totaled $17,600,511, up) 
for sale slipped to $224,062 from| Nova Scotia Savings, Loan and | lower than net profit of $64,129 at end of 1954. At Dec. 31, 1955, | Reserve fund was $800,000 ($800,- | from $16,535,781. 
$227,216. Building Society, Halifax, N.S., in previous year. Earnings per} it also had a paid-in surplus of 000) and profit an - lone pnd New financing in 1955 consisted 
Interest accrued on mortgages| ™akes loans on mortgages, issues | share dropped to $1.27 ($1.28 in| $55,000 and undivided profit of $136,283 ($131,688). of two short-term loans totaling 
(not appearing on the balance debentures and accepis deposits. previous year) and dividends $160,016. At 1954 year end it ’ . $4 million and a $7-million de- ESTABLISHED 1878 ry 
sheet and treated as deferred rev-| Net profit increased to $182,-| amounted to 80c (80c) per share. | showed a reserve fund of $350,000, Admi ' t ti benture issue which was broken 
enue) rose to $14,163 from $7,203, | 241 in 1955 from $138,724 in 1994, Guaranteed funds at year end| investment reserve of $50,000 and nistravion up into two parts — one for $3 
as a result of adverse crop con-|_ Assets totaled $12,452,407 at) totaled $5,453,061 ($4,470,540). | undivided profits of $35,375. & Trust million carrying 3%% coupon MEDLAND AND SON 
ditions, the report says, Dec, 31, 1995 ($11,140,021 at Dec. | Estates, trusts and agencies under Authorized capital consists of and maturing in 1961 and the : 
Liabilities include a bank loan| 31, 1954). These included first| administration increased to $28,-| 20,000 shares, $50 par. of which Administration & Trust Co.|other for $4 million having a 
of $20,000, up from $12,000. mortgages of $11,720,517 ($10,- | 053,344 ($25,652,977). 14,000 are issued, (Societe d’Administration et de|414% coupon and maturing in INSURANCE | 
Authorized capital is $1.1 mil-| 570,389); investments of $603,623) Authorized, issued and paid up Fiducie) with head office in Mont- | 1969. 
lions, consisting of $50 par shares. | ($516,900); and cash of $96,986 | capital was $500,000, profit and Canada Permanent |'e2!, has branches in Quebec,| Recently, Credit Foncier sold a 371 BAY STREET EMpire 4-3332 
Of this, $352,100 is paid up and a ($25,872). loss account stood at $46,976 Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton,|new issue of $3.5 million 4%% 
further $9,612 has been deposited} Liabilities included debentures | ($23,624). General reserve fund Trust Regina and Vancouver, debentures maturing June 15, 
on the remaining shares for a|@nd accrued interest of $8,181,384 | amounted to $450,000 ($450,000). C Net profit for 1955 was $214,798, | 1962. TORONTO 1 
total of $361,712. Reserve account| ($7,621,610) and savings deposits _ r anada Permanent Trust Co.,|11% higher than net profit of . a & 
totals $40,000 and surplus was| Of $1,776,699 ($1,204,292). British Mortgage See ‘s — by Canada $193,584 for 1954. Earnings per Huron & Erie 
reduced to $80,564 from $87,116. Share capital totaled $1,516,378 a ermanent Mortgage Corp. It|share were $4.50 ($4.05 in pre- qu 
' ; ($1,419,809), rest fund was up at| British Mortgage & Trust Corp.| maintains offices in Victoria, vious yea) and dividends Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp., 
ore A $720,000 ($685,000) and profit and | of Ontario, Stratford, net profit} Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina, amounted to $2.50 ($2 h London, Ont., makes mortgage 
Société de Préts ; 97, 22.3% | Winni o $2.50 ($2) per share. 3 
loss balance, $63,389 ($59,897), for 1955 was $150,497, ‘370 | Winnipeg, Toronto, Brantford,| fetates trusts and agencies ac- loans and issues debentures and 
La Societe de Préts et Place- / higher than net profit of $123,068 | Hamilton, Woodstock (Ont.),! count at Dec. 31. 1955. totaled | accepts deposits. It carries on its 
ments de Québec, with head office Western Homes in 1954. Earnings per share rose Saint John and Halifax. A trust $187,070,061 ($177,933,437) while | PUSiness in Ontario and in the 
in Quebec City, makes mortgage / ~sage to $15.05 ($12.31 in previous year) | service is also operated in con-| guaranteed trust account amount- | Western provinces through offices 
loans and accepts deposits. Western Homes Ltd., Winnipeg, | and dividends amounted to $12} junction with Port Hope, Ont., ed to $16,103,926 ($12,662,607). in London, Toronto, Winnipeg, ? 
Net profit for 1955 increased makes loans on mortgages. _Net ($10). branch of the Canada Permanent Authorized capital consiste of Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, 6 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE eee @ 
10% to 44.016 from $39,949 in profit for 1999 Was up 9% at Company in 1955 established a Mortgage Corp. 60 000 shares $25 par of which Chatham, St. Thomas, Hamilton, 
1954. | $33,256, as against $30,674 in 1954. | ¢44.179 reserve against mortgage| Net profit in 1955 was $178,848, | 47'750 are issued. Genera] re.| Guelph, St. Catharines, Calgary, S 
Assets totaled $1,478,812 at Dec. | Assets totaled $1,104,241 at) josses as authorized by recent In-|7.9% higher than net profit of serve was $1 million ($500,000) Victoria. TABILIT { a ee ae 
31, 1955 ($1,482,360). These in-| Dec. 31, 1955 ($1,041,275 at Dec. | come Tax amendment. $161,983 in 1954. Earnings per and profit and loss account $128,- Total assets at Dec. 31, 1955, 
cluded mortgages (including in- | 31, 1954). Included were mort- Guaranteed trust account at share were $8.74 ($8.10 in pre-| 934 ($392,501), ’ |rose to $88,144,596 from $80,- INTEGRITY 
terest, $1,432,394 ($1,463,318), in-| gages, agreements and _ loans/Dec, 31, 1955, was $18,293,919) vious year) and dividends 603,974 at the end of 1954, Mort- eeee 
vestments unchanged at $5,858 pending of $1,001,936 ($951,449); | ($17,307,290). This consisted of | amounted to $6 ($6) per share. British Can di n gages and accrued interest less : 
(market value $2,338), cash of Stocks and bonds plus interest but | $10,689,074 ($10,109,899) guaran-| Assets under administration at ada reserve rose to $62,663,954 from PROGRESS 
$32,652 ($220). Liabilities in-| less reserve, $58,586 ($53,164);| teed investment receipts, and/} Dec, 31, 1955, rose to a new high| British Canadian Trust Co., | $54,580,515. Bonds and deben- eee @ 
cluded deposits of $72,716 ($6,216).| and cash, $13,937 ($6,901). Lia-| $7,604,844 ($7,197,391) trust de-|of $120,917,843 ($112,142,821).| Lethbridge, Alta, net profit for|tures less reserve dropped to 
Authorized capital is 10,000/ bilities included a bank loan of | nogsits. Guaranteed investment receipts, 1955 was $18,792, 3.2% higher | $14,739,209 from $16,980,424. 
shares $100 par of which 8,000 are | Hho deep ; — Estates account at year end) totaled $457,300 ($548,399), in-/| than net profit of $18,204 for 1954. | Stocks, les: reserve and not ex- Customers of the Eastern Trust Company receive 
uthorized capital consists oO 


paid up. General reserve was un- | 
changed at $154,549 and surplus| 
increased to $63,899 from $52,525. 


North. Canadian 


Northern Canadian Mortgage 
Co., Winnipeg, acts as rental agent 
for a number of properties and 


30,000 shares of $35 par of which 
19.397 were subscribed and $678,- 
895 paid up. Surplus at the end 
of 1955 is shown at $20,386, com- 
pared with $207,484 but a general 
reserve of $200,000 has been set 
up. 


totaled $984,961 ($1,038,811). Capi- 
tal account amounted to $2,486,- 
912 ($2,424,069). 

Capital stock fully paid up was 
$1 million, general reserve fund 
$1.2 million, and profit and loss 
balance $134,752 ($104,255). 


Western Savings 


cluding $252,504 ($357,410) mort- 
gages. 

Authorized capital stock is $5 
million, in $100 par common 
shares, of which $2 million ($2 
million) is outstanding. Reserve 
fund was $1 million ($1 million) 
and profit and loss account $190,- 
748 ($135,900). 


Earnings per share were $9.38 
($9.10 in previous year) and 
dividends amounted to $7 ($7) 
per share. 

Trust and guaranteed funds at 
Dec. 31, 1955, totaled $4,840,915 
($4,950,714). Assets aggregated 
$558,820 ($764,164), including 


ceeding me.ket value, are shown 
at $2,125,136, as against $1,196,- 
613. Canada Trust Co., in which 
Huron & Erie has 96% interest, 
is shown at $3,264,778, as against 
$3,269,403. 

Liabilities to the public rose 
to $79,755,686 from $72,437,307. 


the most valuable benefits that any trust company 
can offer—long years of experience, stability and 


integrity, coupled with a well-founded reputation 
for fine service. 


Eastern Trust started giving this type of safe, trust- 
worthy service at Halifax in 1893, and today has 


. $67,717 ($281,830) mortgages, | Debentures totaled $42,695,695, as eleven branches that span Canada. Assets under 

Net profit for the year ended| Savings and Investment Corp., Association, Winnipeg, ne, oronto Mortgage Authorized’ capital stock at | $36,301,201, as against $32,985,737. the turn of the century, totalled $153,600,000 at 
March 31, 1956 increased 11% at, 


$47.233 from profit of $42,412 in! 
the previous year. 

Total assets at March 31, 1956 
amounted to $961,043 ($881,005 at 
March 31, 1955). These included 


investments in other companies of 
$723,946 and having a market 
value of $1,131,021 ($662,236 with 
a market value of $1,022,893); 


Quebec City (formerly Savings 
& Loan Corp.) issues certificates, 


'makes loans on first mortgages 


on real estate, 
bonds and shares. 

Total assets at Nov. 30, 1955, 
amounted to $9,070,463, an in- 
crease of 29% from $7,015,425 at 
the end of previous fiscal year. 
Included were first mortgages of 


and invests in 


Manitoba Ltd. Winnipeg, con-/| carries on a trust business across 
mortgage loans and agreements $5,265,653 ($4,130,973 at Nov. 30,| 736802 ($13,474,074); loans on | ed to $3,334,042 ($3,448,300); | ducts a business of investing pri-| Canada (see separate article). 
and accrued interest, $86,826 ($95,- 1954), investments in bonds and|/savings certificates, $594,552 | bonds and stocks, $739,772 ($614,-| marily in selected government 
a: ($547,792). 701); and cash, $80,448 ($75,393), and industrial bonds and shares. 


British Canadian Trust Company 


| Jncorporated by Special 
Territories of Canada (1 
| 
| 


Executor, Administrator, Trustee. Guardian, 


Authorized Trustee in Bankruptcy, 


Ordnance of the Northwest 
901 Chapter 35) to Act as 


loans on mortgages, invests in| 


securities, and issues certificates. 

Assets at Dec. 31, 1955, totaled 
$64,671,372, up 14% from $56,- 
672,468 at the end of 1954, Mort- 
gage loans were up at $46,285,269 
($40,694,162), Cash increased to 
$2,956,345 from $1,858,036. Hold- 
ings of government bonds and 
other securities were up at $14,- 


Savings certificates issued and 
accrued interest totaled $52,762,- 
635 ($46,073,833). Capital, sur- 
plus, rest and reserves amounted 
to $11,616,473 ($10,249,508). 

No income account is issued, 


Ontario Loan 


Ontario Loan & Debenture 
Co., London, Ont., has been in 


| business for 85 years accepting de- 


Toronto Mortgage Co., makes 
mortgage loans residential 
properties in Toronto and vicin- 
ity, issues debentures and accepts 
deposits. 

Net profit of $99,577 in 1955 
was up 11% from $90,055 in 1954, 

Assets totaled $4,199,261, up 
slightly from $4,183,394 at the end 


of 1954. Mortgage loans amount- 


Liabilities include savings de- 
posits, $180,741 ($233,265); ster- 
ling debentures and interest, $79,- 
313 ($82,247); Canadian deben- 
tures and interest, $1,393,845 
($1,315,305). 


20,000 $50 par shares of which 
19,730 are subscribed and fully 
paid. Reserve fund at Dec, 31, 
1955, was unchanged at $1.2 mil- 
lion and surplus amounted to 


year end consisted of 5,000 shares, 
$100 par, of wh'sh 2,000 were 
issued. Capital surplus was $224,- 
963 ($224,963), general reserve 
$90,000 ($85,000) and profit and 
loss account $8,921 ($9,129), 


La Cie Fonciere 


La Compagnie Fonciere de 


Net profit of $13,815 in 1955 is 
up from $4,481 in 1954, Total 
assets at the end of 1955 amount- 
ed to $711,394, up from $727,427. 
Preferred and common stocks in- 
creased to $452,215 from $429,219 


Authorized capital consists of | and bonds and notes were up at 


$67,524 from $45,354. Agreements 
and mortgages receivable, includ- 
ing interest, amounted to $72,033 
($71,945) and gold held outside 
Canada was unchanged at $76,647. 


Capital consists of $10 million 
of $20 par stock authorized of 
which $5 million is subscribed 
and paid up. Reserve totals $3 
million with $150,000 added to 
reserve in 1955. Dividends have 
been increased from 6% to 7% 
with $1.40 a share paid in 1955 
(35c quarterly). 

Canada Trust, the subsidiary, 


Canada Permanent 
Mortgage 

Canada Permanent Mortgage 

Corp., Toronto had the best year 


in its history in 1955 with net 
profit increasing about 8% to 


$174,848 from $161,983 in 1954. 
(Continued on page 53) 


HALIFAX, N.S. 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


the beginning of this year. The greatest period of 
growth in the company’s history has been the last 
ten years, when assets under administration have 
increased more than $60,000,000. 


NEW GLASGOW, N.S. 


MONCTON, N.B. 
ST. JOHN'S, NFLO. 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 


SAINT JOHN, N.8, 
CALGARY, ALTA. 

LUNENBURG, N.S. 
VANCOUVER, 8.C. 


Branches that span Canada 


OFFERING 


Posts. Op- | $255,173 ($251,579). At year end capital stock 
Mortgage Loans, Rental Agents ;erating extensively in Untario. amounted to $600,000 fully paid C | T S ° 
8 Eastern Canada and debentures totaled $300 omp rust ervices 
0 $006,205 Irom Yio In 1904, 4,075). S ] 102,504 
INSURANCE MANAGERS Total assets at Dec. 31, 1955,}_ Eastern Canada Savings & ($111,823). racntacntes i the Wat | C nt A 
P| Gl British Canadian Finance — in erloo \ounty Area 
ire, Plate Glass nat 1954). Included were mortgages | 8age loans, issues debentures an 1 ; 
. ~ Limited less reserve of $32,481,137 ($29,-| accepts deposits. Net profit of Credit Foncier * 
Automobile, Hail, 


Liability, Burglary, 
Guarantee Bonds 


LETHBRIDGE 


PHONE 78581 


D. G. W. SUTHERLAND 
Manager and Secretary 


Cor. 3rd Ave. and 7th Streets 


ALBERTA 


/municipal bonds, $70,737 


| 753,187); Dominion and provin- 


cial bonds, $5,666,891 ($5,632,152); 
($13,- 
619) guaranteed trust certificate 
unchanged at $48,625; stocks, 
$284,114 ($230,685). 

Cash in‘chartered banks and on 


$229,560 in 1955 was up 14% from 
$200,735 in 1954. 

Debentures outstanding at the 
enw of 1955 amounted to $18,046,- 
038, up from $15,712,667. Deposits 
were up at $3,746,747 from $2,- 
818,380. Assets totaled $24,941,- 


Credit Foncier Franco-Cana- 
dien, Montreal, has been engaged 
since 1881 in lending money se- 
cured by first mortgages on real 
estate. Net profit in 1955 in- 
creased 24% to $1,314,170 from 
$1,057,853 in 1954. 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Board 
FORD S. KUMPF, Waterloo 


President 


hand was $464,233 ($602,833),| $50, as against $21,144,094, Total assets at the end of 1955 P. V. WILSON, Waterloo 
and cash on deposit with trust} F as Vice-President Vice-President 
- ments for sale increased to | agains 791,169. ortgages BOR 
032,922 from $19,084,456 and cash | and agreements for sale increased CAPITAL AND LOUIS L. LANG P. R. Ful N 
° was up at $365,845 from $86,718.|}to $67,968,185 from $61,526,020. P 
Halt Onl & P eel Tr ust & Savings Company |Bonds and accrued interest rose|Demane or short-term deposits RESERVES George H. Dobbie H. L. McCulloch 
to $2,500,143 from $1,762,469 andj increased sharply to $3,810,589 $3,040,000 Hon. W. D. Euler, P.C. F. H. Schneider 
OAKVILLE ONTARIO he: holdings of H. L. Guy, C.B.E. J. W. Scott 
,114. Market value of bond-|shares in Canadian companies 
‘holdings increased to $2,301,400|rose to $535,358 from $27,680. BUSINESS UNDER Wm. Henderson, J. E. F. Seagrom 
Subscribed slash tiate 700 220.00 DIRECTORS from $1,806,221 and market value|Other investments were up at Dr. W. L. Hilliard T. W. Seagram 
oH +e mm. Soeeesobaseownnens — of stocks was up at $301,568 from | $604,960 from $176,960. ADMINISTRATION Allan Holmes W. H. Somerville, C.B.E. 
GIG IN ..-ccccccccccccceseces 500,460.00 W. J. Beatty Acton | $248,662. Liabilities included debentures $64,400,000 H Cc K A S T ' 
Total Assets $1,215,025.00 Toronto | In December, company sold|issued of $38,433,204, as against 
. ice cr 25,000 additional shares increas- | $34,655,587 and short-term notes * J. A. Martin, O.8.E. C.N. Weber 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS : © See Gcisiiin | ing capital to $1.5 million from | of $4,731,369, up from $1.2 mil- TRUST DEPOSITS Ti, 
President A. S. Nicholson, Burlington Dr. G, Helders Amsterdam, Holland / $1,250,000. Reserve fund ae “7 lion. . : $37 700 000 “a 
Vice-President & E. M. Milne Burlington creased by $200,000 at $1.2 mil-| Authorized capital stock , , WATERLOO TRUST 
—~* ana O. E. Manning, Oakville P A. Fisher Burlington hon with $163,520 received| amounts to 636,000 shares of a 
ice-President J. A. Roberts, Oakville J. Pengilley Clarkson through issuance of new stock.| which 424,000 are issued and 
Vice-President Dr. C. A. Martin, Milton J. R. Barber Georgetown The new shares were offered|fully paid. Company increased J. W. SCOTT AND SAVINGS COMPANY 
Secretary Angus McMillan, Q.C., Oakville shareholders on the basis of one! 1955 dividend payments to $2 a General Manager MITCHENER ye WATERLOO =~PRESTON GAIT 
) Share at $16.50 for each five held,'share from $1.75 paid im 1954. : 
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Here’s Comparative Look Canada’s Succession Duties 


Some Form Of “Estate” Tax 


Likely In New Legislation 


Long-awaited changes in Can-|and the U. K. revolve around the 


ada’s succession duty laws may be| fact that Canada’s law is a “suc-| 


announced this month. ‘cession duty” while that in the 
Because of a heavy House of|°ther countries is an “estate” tax. 
no firm guarantee tha is bill,} .. 
now just about ready for pre- the exemption sys 
tem satisfactory? 
sentation, will be introduced and 
In Canada there is no duty 


passed before Parliament rises for 
the summer. levied on estates under $50,000, If 


succession reduced by a percent- 
age based on length of interval. 
Residents of Quebec and On- 
tario where there are provincial 
succession duty acts are allowed 
a credit against federal duty for 
duty paid to a provincial govern- 


‘ment. Credit may not exceed 50% 


of the federal duty. 


U. K. Position 


| In the United Kingdom these 
‘are the main exemptions: 
—Estates under £3,000. 


ceased was merely a trustee, 


—Property of which the de- 


estate duty purposes to own the 
capital producing the life interést 
and duty is chargeable when he 
dies on the value of that capital 
which is considered to be passed 
on. 
One important exception is life 
interest enjoyed by a surviving 
spouse, 

Where estate duty has been 
paid on the death of the first 
spouse, no duty is leviable on the 
_death of the surviving spouse. 
| Under United States law it is 


not necessary to value the shares 
going to different beneficiaries. 


However, there’s every indica- 
tion that the Minister of Finance 
is anxious to carry out the Gov- 


ernment’s intention — announced | 


the estate exceeds that amount 
the whole estate is taxed if taxa- 
tion will not reduce the estate be- 
low $50,000. 


‘ But it is thought that some form 


These are exemptions allowed 
in determining the amount (not 
rate of duty) of the bequest that 
is subject to duty: 

—If the successor is the widow 
of the deceased, $20,000. 
—An additional $5,000 for the 


last January in the Speech from 
the Throne — to get new death 
duty laws on the books this year. 


Over the past few years the 
Government has heard representa- 
tions from interested organiza- 
tions about what should or should 
not be the basis for a revised law 
and what changes should entail. 


There has been no hint as to the | 
exact shape of new legislation. 


less any amounts the child re- 
ceives from the estate. 

—If the successor is a depend- 
ent child, $5,000, with an addi- 
tional $15,000 should there be 
no surviving parent. 

—Charitable donations (to or- 
ganizations not to individuals) 
up to the total value of the 


of an “estate” tax will likely re- 
place the present “succession” | 
duties. In basic terms this means) 
that a graduated tax will be ap- 


plied to the whole estate without) estate. 
such consideration as there is in| —Gifts to any government in 
the present laws for the degree} Canada. 


—Gifts made as “ordinary and 


widow for each dependent child | 


—Property passing by reason For example: If a father dies 
of a bona fide purchase for the jeaying his son income from the 
full value of the property. _ property for life and on his death 

—Settled property eg. if a/ the property is to go to a grand- 
man leaves the entire income son, the bequest is directly from 
from an estate to his wife, but the father to the grandson and 
directs the capital shall go to a| the property is taxed only once— 


particular person or persons’ at the time of the father’s death. 
after her death, duty will not be 
Taxation on Pensions 


charged on her death. | 
—Property in which the de-, Here is a country-by-country 
ceased had an interest but never outline of taxation on pensions: 
an interest “in possession.” In Canada the whole value of 
—Property settled on the de-| pensions paid out of a pension 
ceased for life which reverts on fund or plan is taxable. Where 
his death to the settlor. the deceased’s employer has also 
—Certain gifts inter vives such contributed, no deduction is made 
as those less than £100. This| for the employer’s contribution. 
does not apply to gifts made in| Court decisions have determined 
contemplation of death. _that where pensions are paid to 
—Quick succession relief the survivor of the deceased em- 
where there are two deaths in| ployee at the discretion of the em- 
rapid succession, ployer, such pensions are not tax- 
U. S. Deductions able. 


of relationship the beneficiaries | 
hold to the testator. If concessions | 
are made to the relationship as-| 
pect, it is likely that today’s ci 

| 


normal expenditure.” | 

—Gifts made during lifetime. 
on which gift tax has been paid | 
plex regulations will be greatly 
simplified, 


To get a clearer look at this! sion Duty Act exceeds the gift! 


This is a deduction of property| paid to the deceased’s nominees; 
country’s death duty _laws, the | tax. -_ bequeathed to the widow up to! (2) the recipients have an en- 
Canadian Tax Foundation recent-| | —Individual bequests not ex-| one half the “adjusted gross es-|forceable right to the benefit 
ly prepared a study of the present) ceeding $1,000. 


situation in Canada, the U. K and | 
the U. S. The Foundation present- | 
ed background data to several 
questions to be raised at a subse-. 
quent Canadian Tax Foundation | 
conference. 

It should be noted that the chief | 
differences between Canada’s 
death duties and those in the U. S. 


—Pensions paid under the 


death caused by war service, | 
provided that nation has a re-| 
ciprocal agreement with Canada. | 

—‘Quick succession” where} 
two deaths occur within 5 years_ 
and the dutiable value of each| 


SOCIETE NATIONALE DE FIDUCIE 


@ ADMINISTRATOR 
@ EXECUTOR 


e@ TRUSTEES 
FOR BOND ISSUES 


@ TRANSFER AGENT 


& REGISTRAR PRESIDENT and 


except to the extent that the | 


duty leviable under the Succes-| except for a “marital deduction.”| employer that the benefit will be 


Pensions Act or by any of the | 


Allied Nations for disability or) quest of a life interest does not) scheme. 


fered. 


In the United States a uniform! In the United Kingdom duty on 
specific exemption of $60,000. a pension from a pension or su- 
Deductions allowed in calculat-| perannuation scheme _ arises 
ing net estate are similar to ex-| where: (1) there was a contract 
penses allowed in other countries) between -the employee and the 


tate,” provided a complicated set’ under a deed or settlement; (3) 


| up by the deceased for the donee’s , by a corporation of which the de- 
benefit, the whole amount of the cedent is sole stockholder. 


policy is taxable. If only part of | 


the premiums were paid by him,| ownership powers can be exer- 
a proportionate part of the policy| cised by the decedent alone or 
money is taxable. | only in conjunction with others. 


Under certain circumstances 
policies may be entirely outside | 
the scope of estate duty. Where a| 
person other than the deceased | 
takes out a policy on the de-| 
ceased’s life and pays the pre-| 
miums, policy money is then not) 
part of the deceased’s estate and| 
the person receiving the money is) 
not a donee, having paid for the 
policy. 


Again, if the deceased sold his 


It does not matter whether the 


Charitable Bequests 


What should be the position of 
charitable bequests? 

In Canada, bequests to chari- 
table organizations in Canada are 
exempt from succession duty; 
however, such bequests are in- 
cluded in the aggregate net value 
of the estate. Since the aggregate 
net value of the estate determines 
the initial rate of succession duty, 
bequests to charitable organiza- 
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of requirements are met. 


qualify for the deduction 


wg outize remainder are taxed in proportions of the 
o her estate. contributions of the deceased to 
In addition charitable bequests | the total contributions toward the 
to organizations may be deducted | pension. Where pensions are paid 
and quick succession relief is Of-) out of an approved fund to which 
1. Within limits other tax) poth employer and employee con- 
credits are allowed for gifts, death | tributed, the taxable part is based 
duties paid in a foreign country | only on the employee’s contribu- 
or to another state up to maxi-| tion. 
mum amounts according to the) In short, in Canada the only 
size of the estate. real exemption seems to be pen- 


How should pensions and sions payable to survivors of em- 
come interests be taxed? _ployees at the discretion of the 
Income Interest | 


‘employer and to which neither 
One of the most common forms | the decedent nor the survivors 
of inheritance is an income inter-| have an enforceable right, 
est arising out of an estate as a 


life interest payable as a pension) Insurance Policies 

or an annuity. | This is prevailing practice re- 
In Canada all such payments! garding the taxing of insurance in 

are taxed for death duties on the| the three countries: 

capital value, computed actuari- | In both the United Kingdom 

ally with reference to the recipi-| and Canada money received under 

ent’s life expectancy. the deceased’s insurance policies 


unless 
is payable 


@ REAL ESTATE 
e MORTGAGE LOANS 


GENERAL MANAGER 
HENRI OUIMET 


41 St. James W. — Montreal 1 — HA. 3291 


NOW.. . offered to you for the 
Pee first time 
this 
“MANUAL 
OF MODERN 
PLASTIC 
AND 
LOOSE-LEAF 
BINDING” 


“qualified 


executives BIND REPORTS, MANUALS, ETC. 
FASTER, CHEAPER, RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE! 

This handsome, elaborate Manual—colourfully GBC plastic 
bound — has been months in preparation and is one of the 
most expensive and idea-stimulating books ever offered for 


selected distribution, Illustrates the many advantages of the 
modern GBC Binding System .. . increased efficiencies ... 
savings in time and money . .. greater prestige, readership 
and life for catalogues, reports and presentations. Pages lie 
flat-—-turn easily. You and your staff will want to examine 
this informative manual, Send for your FREE copy today. 


Supply ts limited. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
Dept. FP-65 
855 Eastern Ave., Toronto 8, Ont. 


PLEASE GIVE NAME, 
POSITION, COMPANY 
AND ADDRESS. 


Under an estate duty, such as| on his own life are normally liable 
is in force in the U. K, and the;to death duty. Although this 


since duty is charged on the es-| it is considered money which the 
tate and not on the beneficiary.} deceased was “competent to dis- 
In the United Kingdom if a per-| pose” and _ therefore 
son has a life interest from a fund} deemed to pass at death. 
or a trust, he is considered for If the policy was wholly kept 


Mortgage Firms Report 
1955 Progress 


(Continued from page 52) |Reserve fund was increased by 
Total assets under administration $500,000 to $7 millions. 
also set a net high in its cente-| Company paid $1,050,000 in 
nary year. dividends consisting of four 

At Dec. 31, 1955, assets totaled | quarterly dividends of 65c and 
$147,099,965, up 12% from $131,-|four 10c bonus dividends. So far 
583,625. Mortgages and agree-|this year the company paid a 
ments for sale on real estate rose | regular quarterly dividend of 75c 
to $98,819,098 ($89,508,161 the|and has declared four 10c¢ quar- 
year before). Government of terly bonus dividends. 
Canada bonds held shpped to Canada Permanent maintains 
$22,147,108 ($22,476,608), provin- | offices in Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
cial bond holdings were up at|couver, Victoria, Montreal, Hali- 
$2,834,771 ($716,737), municipals | fax, Saint John, N.B., Edmonton, 
rose to $3,731,940 ($2,246,896), | Woodstock, Brantford, Hamilton 
and other bond holdings increas- | and Port Hope, Ont. Trust com- 
ed slightly to $3,046,646 ($3,318,-|Pany operations are carried on 
512). through a subsidiary — Canada 

Holdings in Canada Permanent | Permanent Trust. 


Trust were increased by three 
Fidelity Trust 


shares to 19,600 and are shown 

at cost of $2,460,000. Other stocks 

held are carried at $5,460,911 Fidelity Trust Co., Winnipeg, 

($4,746,624). Cash Was lower at main business is mortgage loans 

$9,484,940 ($5,881,965). and financing of trade notes. In 
Liabilities to the public were | 1955 it had a net profit of $12,893, 

up at $132,696,562 ($120,672,503) |a drop of 7% from $13,923 in 

with deposits rising to $69,733,321 | 1954. 

($60,687,866). Canadian deben- Assets dropped to $455,107 

tures rose to $62,006,215 ($59,-| ($801,087 at the end of 1954). 

128,002) while sterling deben- Mortgages and agreements for 

tures and accrued interest were! sale totaled $11,621 ($18,040). 

reduced to $236,096 ($335,888). Loans and advances at $407,413 
Capital stock consists of 1,000-| were down from $771,772. 


000 $20 par authorized with 350,- Capital stock authorized at 
000 subscribed for and paid-up.|Dec, 31, 1955, was 20,000 shares 


From Coast to Coast 


With offices across Canada The Canada 
Permanent Trust Company offers complete 
Trust services to Individuals and 


Corporations. This is of particular 


advantage in the administra 


with assets in the various Provinces. 


Our Officers will be glad to see you any time. 


BRANCHES 


Woodstock 
Brontford 
Hamilton 
Port Hope 
Montreal 
Saint Jena 


Halifex 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victore 


™ CANADA PERMANENT 
Trust COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — 320 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


of $27.50 par, of which 15,503 
shares were subscribed and fully 
paid. General reserve was un- 
changed at $31,000 and surplus 
rose to $15,761 ($10,619). 


Empire Loan 


Empire Loan Co., Winnipeg, 
had a net profit of $15,663 in 


equal to $2.55 a share, as against 
$3.10 a share. 

Assets at Dec. 31, 1955, totaled 
$583,344 ($577,819 a year earlier). 
Investments at $478,342 were 
down from $570,001 and consisted 
of bonds and stocks $19,412 ($22,- 
064); loans $119,531 ($110,003); 
mortgages $114,296 ($133,386); 
properties after depreciation, 
$195,101 ($204,549). At the end of 
1954, the company had $100,000 
investment in Fidelity Trust Co. 
but none is shown at the end of 
1955. 

Authorized capital consisted of 
7,000 shares of $80 par of waich 
6,142 shares are issued and fully 
paid. General reserve and capi- 
tal surplus were unchanged at 
the end of 1955 at $35,000 and 
$26,510 respectively. Earned sur- 
e plus rose to $34,956 from $15,435. 


tion of Estates 


: Most' the deceased contributed either | 
significant of these is th: - | i a 
tegen gales ese 1s that the be-| voluntarily or compulsorily to the ‘only to the extent that the dece- of the following sets of conditions 


‘dent possessed the “incidents of is. met: 
In the United States pensions | 


U. S., the situation is different; money did not exist before death, | 


; 


property | National Trust 


} 


own policy to.a purchaser during tions may operate to increase the 
lifetime for sts full value, the) jnitial rate of succession duty 
transaction is a bona fide purchase which is applicable to other suc- 
for full consideration and there is cessions in the estate. 


no death tax. | In order that the bequest may 
In the United States, prior to qualify for the exemption from 


the revisions of the Internal | succession duty the charitable or- 


Revenue Code insurance was tax-' ganization must meet the require- 
able as part of the estate to the ment that it is operated exclu-| 
extent that the deceased either di- | sively for charitable purposes and | 
rectly or indirectly paid the pre- not for the benefit or gain of any’ 
miums or possessed the incidents) member or shareholder. | 
of ownership. | Charitable purposes are regard-| 
Now, payment of premiums is ed as including: 


no longer decisive and ownership (1) relief of poverty; | 

has become the main test. (2) advancement of religion; 
If at the time of his death, a (3) advancement of education; 

man or his estate does not own and 

the policy—if the decedent has ir- (4) other purposes beneficial 

revocably given away all rights to the community. 

to it—then it does not fall into his 


In the United Kingdom chari- 
estate. As usual, ownership in- table bequests do not escape the! 
cludes control. estate duty. 


To elaborate: life insurance pay In the United States charitable 
able to the decedent’s estate is bequests are deductible from the 
taxable no matter whether the de-| estate and are not taken into ac- 
cedent paid the premiums or whe- | count in determining the rate of 
ther he possessed any of the “inci- | duty applicable to the balance of 
dents of ownership.” But life in-| the estate. 
surance payable to other bene-, The charitable bequest will be 
ficiaries forms part of the estate| exempt from estate duty if either 


ownership” in the insurance at 


(1) The beneficiary is a corpora- 
the time of his death. 


tion organized and operated 


Examples of the incidents of exclusively for religious, 
ownership are: the right of the charitable, scientific, literary 
insured or his estate to economic or educational purposes, | 


none of the net profits of| 
which accrue to a share-' 
holder of the corporation. 
The beneficiary is a trustee, 
a fraternal society, or an 
order and the bequest is to 
be used by the beneficiary 
for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educa- 
tional purposes. 


benefits of the insurance, the 
power to change the beneficiary, 
the power to surrender or cancel 
the policy or to assign it or to re- 
voke an assignment, the power to 
pledge the policy for a loan or to 
obtain from the insurer a loan 
against the surrender value of the 
policy, and reservation of the 
power to change the beneficiary 


(2) 


Trust. Loan Stocks 


Recent Price Indicated Earnings Price/ 

Per Share Divd. Per Share Yield Earns. 

$ $ % Ratio 

Can. Permanent Mortgage ... 87% 3.40 4.31 3.90 20.2 
Chartered Trust ........ we OS 1.40 3.87 2.12 17.1 
40h 0.60 1.50 2.55 15.7 
Guaranty Trust .......+-+ coe 20 0.70 1.30 3.50 15.4 
Huron & Erie Mortgage ..... 37 1.40 2.24 3.78 16.5 
Montreal Trust 1.25 2.17 4.63 12.4 
1.40 1.60 3.33 26.3 

Ontario Loan & Debenture ... 27% 1.15 1.43 4.24 19.0 
Premier Trust 4.00 6.16 4.88 13.3 
Royal Trust 1.25 2.06 4.03 15.0 
Sterling Trusts ....cccccee - 48 1.80 3.03 3.75 15.8 
| Toronto General Trusts ...... 37 1.40 2.54 3.78 14.5 
Toronto Mortgage ....++-.. 114 5.00 5.05 4.39 22.6 
Victoria & Grey ...-+ «eee 25 1.00 1.88 4.00 13.3 


Company Reports 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. 


Public Utilities Pulp and Paper 


NEWFOUNDLAND LIGHT & {> MERSEY PAPER CO., Liverpool, 
POWER CO., St. John’s Nfld., net| N.S. consolidated net profit for 1955 
profit for 1955 jumped 25.5% ahead | rose 6.7% above 1954 ($3,263,024 vs. 
of 1954 to $570,231 from $454,323. | $3,058,331). 

Gross revenues were 12.7% higher | Company converted $512,373 un- 
while operating there | distributed income into $435,517 tax- 
9.8% reflecting act tha 'paid undistributed income by pay- 
sufficient rainfall to provide ample ing 15° tax of $76,856, in accordance 
hydro power supply throughout 


year. Company’s auxiliary plant with section 105 of Income Tax 
would have augmented power sup- Act. 
ply had rainfall not been so good| Mersey subsequently redeemed 


but would have increased operating 
expenses by $250,000 reports Presi- 
dent D. Stairs. 


Electricity demand in St. John’s 
area now exceeds output of ge oo 
any’s water power plants in a dry | »V** 
of new steam on unsecured note of com- 
plant there continued and should be | Pany which it replaced in February, 
ready by mid-1956. 1956, by issue of $3.6 million 3% % 

Company laid a third submarine | debentures, with $600,000 maturing 

annually 1957-62. 

cable from Broad Cove to Bell | 
Island to provide additional power}. Reduction in working capital was 
for Wabana iron ore mines. Com-j;due to redemption of bonds and 
pany almost completed conversion | preferred stock. Capital expendi- 
of transmission to 66,000 volts fromj|tures for additions and _ replace- 
33.000. Program begun in 1954 has| ments amounted to $880,819. 
considerably cut transmission losses. | Future expenditures should en- 

There was an 82° increase in| able further increases in machine 
total generated and purchased elec- | speed and production to keep pace 
tricity, with 156.3 million kwh pur- | with growing newsprint demand, 
chased and 286 million kwh pur-|says President J. Waters. 
chased. 


outstanding 5% cumulative redeem- 
able preferred shares and created 
70,000 new 5% cumulative preferred 
shares, $100 par. Mersey also re- 
deemed $600,000 3%% Series B 
bonds. It borrowed $3.3 million at 


INCOME ACCOUNT CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 


1955, a drop of 17% from profit | 
of $19,064 in 1954, Earnings were | 


Years Ended Dec, 31: 1955 1954 | Vears Ended Dec, 31: 1955 1954 
Gross earnings ......-- $3,100,684 $2,748,978 | Net earnings* ......-. $6,743,238 $6,508,918 
Net earnings 2.096.952 1,791,389 | Less: Deprec. 570,215 556,598 
Less: Bond int. ..e«-. 367,695 292,969 Bond ‘int. ..ccccesce 3,280 24,500 
Bond expense .....- 71,107 Other int. 78,445 
Commis. on shs, 1,923 | Inc, tax Prov. 2,828,274 2,869,489 
Depreciation .....++. 575,000 520,000 | Net profit ......-«scees 3,263,024 3,058,331 
Income taxes ....++. 512,919 434.411 | Less: Pref. divds. ... 77,471 313,065 
Net profit 570,251 454,323 | Com. divds: 594,762 198,254 
Less: Pref. divds. ..... 100,000 100,000 | Surplus for year ..... 2,590,791 2,547,012 
Common divds, .... 180,000 179,781 *After depletion 
| Surplus for year ..... 290,231 174,542 Times Interest Earned: : 
Times Bond Interest Earned: Before deprec. ..... 82.51 265.67 
| Before depr. ...... 5.70 6.11 After deprec. ...... 75.53 242.95 
After depr. .......- 4.14 4.34 Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
| Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: Pref. 5%: Earned r¥ $49.25 
$28.51 $22.72 | $1.25 5.00 
se 5.00 5.00 Cor Earned 16.07 13.35 
3.14 2.36 Paid 3.00 1.00 
cece 1.20 1.20 +Plus stock divd. of one 5% cum. red. 
pref, sh. $100 par for each 11 1/9 com. shs. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET held pd. Feb. 1, 1956. 
As at Dec. 81: 1955 1954 eaRedeemed Apr. l, 1955. 
| Accts. rec., less res... 268,065 = 242.405 | CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
| Inventories, less res. . 133,449 146,977 
Total curr. assets .. 845,788 409 062 As at Dec. 31: 1955 1954 
J eee 14,091 18,159 | Cash & govt. bds. ... $1,220,687 $3,355,955 
Fixed assets* 19,070,423 16,741,783 | Accts. rec. . 1,626,374 1,529,622 
Total assets ........ 19,930,302 17,169,004 | Inventories .........+. 5,403,094 4,294,409 
234,000 | Total curr. assets... 8,250,155 9,179,986 
Accts., etc.. Pay. ..... 819,865 306,694 | Def. chgs. ............ 110,518 127,374 
TAXES PAY. ...--cccces 212,361 116.361 | Investments 84,885 
Total curr, liabs, ... 1,032,226 657,055 | Misc. assets ...ccecses er i63, 0 
Depreciation res. ..... 2,163,814 1,671,486 | Fixed assets ....++- .. 21,818,410 21,446,571 
Other FOS. 4,1 811 Total] assets .......-. 30,263,968 31,007,268 
308.291 149.959 | Notes pay. ...-.....+. 3,300,000 
Funded debt ........ 10,313,000 8,906,000 | Accts., tax., etc.. pay. 2,188,533 2,377,431 
213,655 213.655 | Tetal curr. Mabs. ... 5,488,533 2,577,431 
Capital surplus ...... 1,131,636 1,097,727 | Funded debt 400,000 
Earned surplus ....... 1,263,572 968,311 | Depreciation res. ..... 11,287 222 10,838 ,650 
*At depreciated value. Capital stock .....ees 1,957,288 8,167,188 
Working capitalt .... 186,496 247,993 | Tax-pd. undst. ine, .. 1,269,617 83,181 
tExcess of curr. liabs. over curr. assets. | Cap. redemp. res, ..e- pees 519,647 
Contingent tlability — Capital expendi- | Capital surplus «sess 215,188 222,117 
ture commitments t approx, $245,000 | Earned surplus ..e++. 10,046,1 7,448,054 


as at Dec. 31, 1955, Working capital 4,761 6,082,555 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


MONTREAL 


CITY AND DISTRICT 


TRUSTEES 


EXECUTORS 
ADMINISTRATORS 


262 ST. JAMES ST. W. e 


PL. 3834 MONTREAL 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE LAMBTON LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


SHOWS 


Authorized Capital - - $1,000,000.00 

Issued and Fully Paid- - $ 789,750.00 
Reserves - = = += «= $ 900,000.00 2 
Total Assets - - + = $7,884,172.68 a 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Company Serves Principally the Cities of Sarnia and 
Chatham and Counties of Lambton and Kent 


J. A. Smith — President 
G. C. Norsworthy — Manager 


SARNIA ONTARIO 


Questions 


your wife should ask... 


about this man 


of my husband’s estate? 


Will the family like him? 
What experience has he had? 


Could he go right ahead, 
without fuss or delay m settling 
the estate? 

Will he be entirely impartial? 

Will he keep family affaus 
strictly ‘in the family’? 

Besides being efficient, will he 

be pleasant m his business 
relations ? 

(and most important) Where 
well he be when he’s needed ? 

If he is to be a Trust Officer 
from National Trust you can be 
sure he’ll be on hand whea 
needed. Under his expert 
management, terms of the Will 
are carried out with competence, 


a j without fuss or favoritism, yet 
with kindness and undes- 


*Phone or write for an 
ment and a National Truss 
pla 7 uth you 


WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - CALGARY 
VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


f 
| 
LIMITED 
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> 
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rg 
| 
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ae 
Who will he be—this Executor 
: 
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| 
% 
t 
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Trust Companies 


Gtd. Trust 


Uniess otherwise stated year taken is the calendar year. Net profit is the balance of fit after 


pre 
F deducting total taxes and write-offs on preperty, showing the amount available for divide 
Capital Combined Paid Net Earn. Surplus Earnings per share are calculated on net profit as sh ased on paid-up capital 
Year Account Trusts ete. Total Capital Profit Per Sh. Paid Forward Reserve the fiseal year. 
$ $ $ $ $ OFFICERS 
MEARE TUDE vccecdctctttrrccvinieiavie., 1,037,587 1,410,312 11,689,467 14,137,366 200,000 48,596 136,283 800,000 H. F. Bethel, chm.; C. E. Stanfield, pres.; C. G. MacLennan, vice-pres.; P. J, Wilcox, mgr.; RB. J. 
*1954 1,286,955 1,405,418 11,167,394 13,859,767 200,000 48,812 131,688 800,000 Sperry, sec. 
*Year ended Nov. 30. | 
ADMINISTRATION AND TRUST .........ese00+ 1955 16,103,926 2,589,022 187,070,061 205,763,009 1,193,750 214,798 128,834 1,000,000 Hon. E. L. Patenaude, chm.; Joseph Simard, pres.; Hon. J. A. Brillant, pres. of exec.; Hon. 
BRITISH CANADIAN TRUST .........ceccc0e- a 1955 1,422,475 558,820 2,859,620 4,840,915 200,000 18,763 8,921 90,000 R. R. Davidson, pres.; George Lomas, vice-pres.; D. G, W. Sutherland, sec. & mgr. 
; 1954 1,194,200 764,164 2,992,350 4,950,714 200,000 18,204 129 85,000 
BRITISH MORTGAGE & TRUST ......ccccccceee 1955 18,293,919 2,486,911 984,961 21,765,791 1,000,000 150,497 134,752 1,200,000 By H. Gregory, pres, & man. dir.; Dr. H, W. Baker, C. E. Moore, vice-pres’s; W. P. Bradshaw, 
1954 17,307,290 2,424,069 1,038,811 20,770,170 1,000,000 123,068 104,255 1,200,000 mer. 
BROCKVILLE TRUST & SAVINGS ............. 1955 3,230,039 1,154,809 3,275,807 7,660,655 844 $374,444 a er Gardner, pres.; G. T. Fulford, vice-pres.; A. E. Hetherington, man. dir.; N. FP. Robinsom, 
195 2,467,246 1,178,596 3,235,648 6,881,490 700,006 51,692 73. ‘ 35,375 350,000 
*#Based on number of shares o/s as calculated from dividends paid. *Three quarterly payments only. tIncluding $214,428 tax-paid undistributed income. aTransferred to surplus account. 
CANADA PERMANENT TRUST ............ Joewe 1955 457,300 3,275,748 120,917,843 124,650,891 174,848 6.00 190,748 1,000,000 Hon. T. D’Arcy Leonard, pres. & gen. mgr.; C. S. Robertson, R. L. Warren, L, M. McCarthy, 
1954 548,399 112,142,821 115,917,120 161,983 6.00 135,900 1,000,000 whew F. big J. Tutt, asst. gen. mgrs.; 
CAN TRUS 5 j 1,799 1,850,000 Col. Ibbotson Leonard, chm.; Morley Aylsworth, pres.; Hon, Ray La‘ . Rt. Hon. A 
CENTRAL TRUST OF CANADA. .ccsvovencesoses 1955 6,128,953 y 21,433, 203,078 47,664 0.60 56,887 150,320 . C, C. Avard, chm.; Ambrose Wheeler, pres.; M. P. Fraser, Dr. H. E. Britton, Hon. C. Fr, Saveie, 
1954 5,712,858 75 41,837 0.60 42.335 150,000 ss. & Ritcey, sec. & gen. mgr.; J. A. Gaudet, asst. sec. & asst. megr.; W. R, Smith, 
CHARTERED — i > pccbwieneeenseéses ene . 1955 25,170,144 3,561,718 84,134,143 112,866,005 1,500 200,011 1.25 179,494 1,500,000 R. R. Corson, pres.; K. R. Marshall, C. G. Greenshields, J. M. Macintosh, N. C. Urquhart, vice- 
pres’s; H. E. Langford, man. dir.; D. P. MacDougall, t. .; H. G. st. 
#Based on number of shares as calculated from dividends paid. 
eee WOR DOD. bcc bones dntedededs ise'os e08 1955 30,466, 3,246,111 128,424,757 162,137,432 1,500, 225,084 0.60 35,863 1,500,000 J. A. McDougald, pres.; Col. The Hon. H. A. Bruce, Hon. G. P. Campbell, H. A. Howard, viee- 
’ pres’s; R. S. Anderson, exec. vice-pres.; E. T. Godwin, H. 
+After giving effect to 10-for-] stock split in Feb., 1955. tOld stock, | G. St. J. Vale, compt. ‘ 
Ps MEER 0 0s050000ssbisescbenedesoneeas : 1955 23,050,848 2,903,795 127,680,229 153,634,872 1,250,000 2,072 98,729 1,100,000 A. S. Fraser, pres. & man. dir.; J. C. MacKeen, C. B. Smith, Donald McInnes, vice-pres’s; RB, P. 
1954 15,531,356 2,275,442 115,898,702 133,705,500 1,000,000 46,358 93,157 725,000 Howard, asst, to pres.; J. G. Sewell, H. C. Oxley, asst. gen. mgrs.; E. G. Dewling, sec. 
EQUITABLE TRUST 1955 2,363, 20,012 2,383,956 600,000 306,814 400,000 A. B. Fett, pres. & man, dir.; A. Flett, sec, 
| 1954 2,269,759 40,967 2,310,726 600,000 289,063 400,000 
*Not statec 
GENERAL TRUST OF CANADA ................ 1955 13,153,003 1,847,427 156,028,024 171,028,454 ,000 153,920 713.99 149,852 400,000 Hon. Donat Raymond, chm.; Marcel Faribault, pres. & gen. mgr.; L. J. A. Amyot, Hon. J. Nicol, 
9,814,372 1,724,254 161,226,624 172,765,250 *1,105,000 113,602 150,932 300,000 Chas. St.-Pierre, vice-pres’s; Romeo Bertrand, asst. gen. mgr. & treas.; H. N. Guilbault, see, 
*Comprising $1,000,000 7% noncum, pref., $100 par, and $5,000 common, $5 par. *tPref. only. *None paid on common. 
GUARANTY TRUST cocccccccccccccccoccsccesecs 1955 42,611,230 4,097,046 69,476,434 116,184,710 2,500,000 373,476 212,389 1,250,000 J. Wilson Berry, pres. & gen. mgr.; A. J. Major, E. M. Proctor, F. H. Leslie, H. H. ‘Racine, 
’ ’ vice-pres’s; E. T. B , A. B. Rz 3 t. A. L. Rich inv 
1954 34,251,850 3,147,590 63,039,013 100,438,453 2,000,000 243, 38,913 1,000,000 mittee; G. Harold of J. 
western supervisor; J. A. Thompson, sec. 
GUARDIAN TRUST ...........- Leeneeebebebbees 1955 13,017 560,554 23,353,913 23,927 484 195,200 18,€75 28,217 *160,000 Stanley Stanger, chm.; Robert Stanger, vice-chm.; R. C. Tees, pres.; P. A, Pinck, weaaueie 
1954 13,009 531,990 21,984,810 22,529,809 195,200 14,828 948 55,183 gen. mgr. & treas.; N. S. Brooke, vice-pres.; C. P. Martin, sec.; G. L. Hale, asst. treas, 
*Including $83,635 ‘capital surplus. 
HALTON & PEEL TRUST & SAVINGS ....... ee *1955 714,214 500,812 cecscces 1,215,026 578 ™5,422 eeeeee A. S. Nicholson, pres.; O. E. Manning, vice-pres. & gen. mgr.; J, A. Roberts, Dr. CG. A. Martim, 
*Incorporated Jan, 20, 1955. Deficit. vice-pres’s; Angus McMillan, sec.-treas. 
INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE & TRUST ........... 1955 10,378,335 1,300,068 1,534,139 13,212,542 79,842 54,550 550,000 John Cowan, pres.; H. J. Lockhart, W. D, Ferguson, vice-pres’s; B. Charlton, gen. mer, & see. 
1954 9,567,785 1,262,675 1,431,846 12,262,306 64,262 75,507 500,000 
LAMBTON TRUST .........<. TETTTITITTTT TTT 1955 eccccece 407,791 2,619,986 3,027,777 14,701 16,200 75,000 C. H. Belton, pres.; J. A. Smith, vice-pres.; G. C, Norsworthy, mgr.; EB. A, Pardee, sec.-treas. 
1954 eccceces 409,558 2,401,978 2,811,536 555 ,690 75,000 
MARITIME TRUST—Wholly owned subsidiary of Montreal Trust Co.; acquired in 1954. 
ye Te rr 1955 64,387,003 10,281,460 ecccccce 74,668,463 868,039 671,874 7,000,000 W. H. Howard, chm.; O. B. Thornton, pres.; James Muir, vice-pres.; D. E. Kerlin, vice-pres. & 
1954 68,433,797 10,036,387 78,470,184 704,248 783,385 6,500,000 gen. mgr,; G. A. Goad, 8. A. Cobett, R. K. Johnston, asst. gen. mgrs.; M. C. Holt, sec.; W. William- 
tExcluding estates, trusts, and agencies under administration. 4Not included in company’s accounts after 1953. son, compt. 
NATIONAL TRUST ....... Co eccccesce-cocccseses 1955 60,131,943 7,132,557 441,744,884 509,009,384 478,501 347,360 3,500,000 R. A. Laidlaw, chm.; J. G. Hungerford, pres.; A. N. Mitchell, E. C. Fox, vice-pres’s; H. M. 
1954 48,318,624 7,048,419 411,693,417 467,060,460 456,064 288,859 3,500,000 pe yes Rat ga & gen. mgr.; W. N, Simpson, exec, asst.; E. H. Ainlay, sec.-treas.; C, A. Burton, 
NORTHERN TRUSTS—Wholly owned by Montreal Trust Co.; operations merged early in 1954. 
NOVA SCOTIA TRUST *1955 5,453,061 1,100,007 28,053,343 34,606,411 63,352 46,976 450,000 M. S. Clarke, pres.; R. W. Elliot, A. Jones, vice-pres’s; Donald G Grant, gen. maegr.; E. 
' *1954 4,470,540 1,075,607 25,652,977 31,199,124 64,129 23,624 450,000 Fraser, sec.; J. H. MacAdam, trust officer. 
*Year ended Sept. 30. 
OKANAGAN TRUST ....... ce rcccreccevescccccccs *1955 80,553 295,885 980,047 956,485 6,639 25,605 nil J. R. Beale, hon. chm.; Douglas Dewar, chm.; Capt, C. R. Bull, vice-chm.; O. St. P. Aitkens, 
*1954 87,705 287 427 415,811 790,943 8,367 23,916 nil pres, & man. dir.; Kenneth Garland, sec. 
*Year ended June 30. 
OSLER & NANTON TRUST—Acquired by Toronto General Trusts Corp. in 1954. 
PREMIER TRUST ....ccccce eccccecceccccoce eccce 1955 9,870,638 1,565,278 6,834,692 18,270,608 72,955 4.00 48,192 300,000 T. B. Holmes, pres. & gen. mgr.; N. S, Watt, vice-pres. & sec. 
1954 7,211,930 1,537,824 6,819,321 15,569,075 67,73 4.00 122,620 200,000 
PRUDENTIAL TRUST ........ eseccccerec eoccccee 1955 ccescece 544,356 17,585,830 18,130,186 9,286 0.50 245,059 100,000 L. R. Champion, chm.; F, 8. Taylor, pres. & man. dir.; M. St, B, Collins, vice-pres.; Alfred Hall, 
re 528,409 16,634,010 17,163,420 213 0.50 235,469 100,000 sec.; G. M. Rae, treas. 
1955 81,011,658 18,231,557 1,348,533,830 1,447,777,045 1,024,883 1.20 2,330,970 6,000,000 Ross Clarkson, chm.; R. P. Jellett, hon, pres.; J. Pembroke, pres.; J. A. Eccles, B. C. Gardner, 
1954 57,732,364 16,743,780  1,240,815,229  1,315,291,373 825,882 74.75 2,028,587 5,000,000 G. R. Ball, vice-pres’s; J, M. Wells, gen. mgr.; W. E. Bickley, A. H. Montgomery, G. O. Vale, C. 
tAfter giving effect to 4-for-1 stock split in Mar., 1986. *Old stock. Harrington, R. K, Berry, Maurice Forget, D. A, Baillie, R. J. Wilson, asst. gen, mgrs. 
1955 4,502,182 12,140,344 16,642,526 49,047 7.00 44.687 400.000 Chenier Picard, pres.; D. J. Salls, vice-pres.; P. M. Robins, sec.-treas. 
1954 eT 4,268,876 11,018,876 15,287,752 43,667 7.00 66,641 350,000 
SOCIETE NATIONALE DE FIDUCIE ........... 1955 4,316,609 1,096,471 41,975,068 47,388,148 83,672 1.50 130,940 610,000 Victor Morin, pres.; V, E. Beaupré, Ist vice-pres.; Anatole Lachapelle, 2nd vice-pres.; Henri 
1954 4,481,486 1,057,887 39,659,557 45,198,930 79,60 1.40 124,768 570,000 
STERLING TRUSTS ..... Pe eT Tee 7 1955 9,910,180 1,598,471 9,495,813 21,004,464 139,179 1.80 70,063 525,000 R. T, Birks, pres.; Robt. Bigelow, H, T. Burgess, vice-pres’s; J. R. Lovatt, man, dir.; J. M. 
1954 9,048,914 1,522,076 9,129,704 19,700,694 125,763 1.60 63,290 475,000 Smillie, treas.; E. R. Meredith, sec. 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS. .,...cccccccccccces 1955 51,506,771 6,714,114 383,529,809 441,750,694 381,9 1.40 240,634 3,200,000 C. C. Calvin, pres.; W. G, Watson, hon. pres.; A. L. Bishop, Isaac Pitblado, vice-pres’s; G. ¢ 
1954 47,804,987 6,839,327 359,860,940 414,505,254 337 048 1.40 68,712 2,800, re he gg niga & gen, mgr.; A. R. Courtice, W. H. Mowat, D. K. Tow, asst. gen. mgrs.; G. F. 
SEC. 
VICTORIA & GREY TRUST CO. .....cccccccccce 1955 42,932,140 4,636,266 10,607,133 58,175,539 396,715 0.80 2,444 2,000,000 G. D. Fieming, chm.; T. H. Stinson, pres.; E. N. Cooper, J. G. Fraser, H. J. McLaughlin, T. A. 
1954 37,951,778 3,705,302 10,523,840 52,180,920 257,734 0.80 59,569 1,500,000 Mackay, F. G, Perrin, vice-pres’s; G. A, Weeks, gen, mgr. & sec.; R. G. Thomas, asst. gen. mgr.; 
*Based on number of shares o/s as calculated from dividends paid. K. D. Johnston, treas. 
WATERLOO TRUST & SAVINGS ......ccccccccess 1955 37,702,72] 3,224,639 23,498,870 64,426,230 171,316 41,464 1,000,000 F. 8. Kumpf, chm.; P. V. Wilson, pres.; L. L. Lang, P. R. Hilborn, vice-pres’s; J. W. Scott, gen. 
1954 35,435,040 3,094.6 22,156,178 60,685,905 153,244 40,148 900,000 mgr.; W. A. Bean, deputy gen, mgr.; F, M. Hearn, asst. gen. mgr. 
1956 22,548 1,690, 4,591,646 82 286,625 330,000 A. B. Adamson, pres. & man. dir.; G. R. Whitmore, vice-pres.; Lincoln Johnson, see. 
1954 29,965 1,680,5 4,411,7 ,122,2 TRY 4 4,7 330,000 
Morteave | 
origace 
Mortgages, 
a ah Interest & +Liability Earn Surplus 
Year Total Assets Sales Agree. to Public Capita per Sh. Forward Reserve OFFICERS 
$ $ $ $ $ g ' 
CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE ........... 1955 147,099,965 98,819,098 132,955, 7,000,000 431 140,903 7,000,000 _C. $. Robertson, pres. & gen. mgr.; R. L. Warren, Hon. T. D'Arcy Leonard. I. M. McCarthy, 
CREDIT-FONCIER FRANCO-CANADIEN 5 #15,770,511 Comte Cahen d’Anvers, hon. pres.; Emmanuel Monick, pres.; Hon. E. L. Patenaude, vice-preg.; 
‘Based on net profit as shown. *Paid June 1, following year. ¢Before current dividends, statutory reserve, etc. Includes statutory reserve of $2,271,743 in 1955, $2,218,850 in 1954. compt.; Raymond Lavoie, insp. gen.; Bernard Leclerc, asst. gen. mgr. 
EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS & LOAN ........ 1955 24,941,350 22,032,922 21,962,816 1,500,000 ! 71.84 0. 78,534 1,200,000 C. A. B. Bullock, pres.; H. P. Connor, vice-pres.; F. A. Milne, gen, mgr.; H. M. Mefnnes, asst. 
, 1954 21,144,094 19,084,456 18,674,039 1,250,000 1.61 es 20,055 1,000,000 gen. mgr.; Edward Tomes, mgr. 
‘Based on number of shares o/s as calculated from dividends paid. 
EMPIRE LOAN ......ccsccccccscccccece ee 583,344 $339,398 2,016 491,3 2.55 1.00 24,956 35,000 R. W. Rutherford, pres.; K, A. Powell, vice-pres.; C. $. McDonald, mgr.; T. R. Slagsvol, see 
anes 1954 582,919 $337,935 13,130 491,3 3.10 1.00 15,435 a 
455,107 11,621 20,224 387,575 0.83 0.50 15,761 31,000 R. W. Rutherford, pres.; K. A. Powell, vice-pres.; €. $. McDonald, mgr.; T. R. Slagevol, 
. 1954 801,087 18,040 371,063 387,575 0.90 0.50 10,619 31,000 treas. ae 2. 5 ot 
HURON & ERIE MORTGAGE .............. vaeee +955 88,144,596 62,663,954 79,843,186 5,000,000 2.24 1.40 301,410 3,000,000 Col. Ibbotson Leonard, chm.; Morley Aylsworth, pres.; V. P. Cronyn, vice-pres.; J. Alyn Taylor, 
aes 7 . . 1954 80,603,974 54,580,515 72,512,307 5,000,000 (1.81) t6.00 241,667 2,850,000 R. P. Baker, gen. mgrs.;-J. P. Collyer, asst. gen. mgr. & sec. 
‘Stock split 5-for-1l in Jan., 1955. tOld stock. 
LA: CIE. FONCIERE DE MAN. , .ccccccccccccs sane 1955 711,397 72,033 8,893 600.000 1.73 102,504 aseses M. J. A. M. de la Giclais, hon. pres.; Yvon Segalen, pres.; Thos. Turnbull, vice-pres.; Mrs. ©. B. 
1954 727,427 71,945 12,604 600,000 0.56 114,823 Seong Nourse, sec. 
LA SOCIETE DE PRETS ET PLACEMENT ..... 1955 1,478,812 1,432,394 206,614 800,000 5.50 63,899 °408 299 J. A. Grenier, pres.; Dr, J. E. Fortier, vice-pres.; L. P. Dionne, sec.-treas. & gen. mer. 
1954 1,482,360 1,463,318 221,536 800,000 39,949 4.99 52,525 °408 299 
Including $253,750 premium on sale of capital stock. 
LAMBTON LOAN & INVESTMENT ............. 1955 7,884,173 5,626,513 6,125,022 789,750 5.62 69,401 900,000 C. H. Belton, chm.; J, A. Smith, pres.; H. M. Taylor, vice-pres.; G. C. Norsworthy, mgr.; $3. A 
1954 7,462,689 4,894,226 5,729,130 789,750 4.39 43,810 900,000 Hyde, sec Lite. Se 
NORTHERN CANADIAN MORTGAGE .......... *1956 961,043 . 86,826 30,458 306,401 *3.85 490,379 90,000 G. W. Northwood, pres.; E. G. Cass, vice-pres.; G. Stubbs, see, 
, *1955 881,005 95,249 29,470 306,401 13.46 411,229 90,000 
*Year ended Mar 31 ‘Capital stock comprises 12,256 6° cum, red. pref. sh., $25 par, and 13,618 n.p.v. common shs. *Preferred only. —_ 
N. S. SAVINGS, LOAN & BLDG. SOC. .......... 1955 12,452,407 11,720,517 10,152,640 1,516,378 7 63,389 720,000 A. B. Wiswell, chm.; Walter Mitchell. pres.; W deW. Barss, vice-pres.; F. A. Lane, mgr, & 
i954 11,140,021 10,570,389 8,975,316 *1,419,809 240 38,724 t 59,897 685,000 sec.-treas., G. R, Guy, asst. mgr. 
Cap tal stoc k comprises 6°e and 5% cum., red. shs.; amount credited to shareholders account in 1955 totaled $114,749 (including bonus of $42,505); in 1954 totaled $96,143 (including bonus of $27,7 a 
ONTARIO LOAN & DEBENTURE .......... peece 1955 39,257,610 32,481,136 33,477,010 2,500,000 338,753 . 1.36 210,600 3.000.000 Archibald McPherson, pres.; T. H. Main, vice-pres.; F. E. A. McKellar, mgr. 
a ae ; 1954 36,530,965 29,753,187 30,811,618 2,500,000 302,475 1.21 159,347 3,000,000 
SASKATCHEWAN LOAN & INVEST. ........... 1955 507 286 224.062 25,010 361,712 ¥1.57 . 80,564 40,000 N. J. Bellamy, pres.; A. T; Wilson, vice-pres.; C. D. Grayson, see. 
1954 507,396 227,216 18,568 361,712 72.58 2.50 87,116 40,000 
*Based on number of shares as calculated from dividends paid. 
TORONTO MORTGAGE ........... eccccccesccce ° 1955 4,199,261 3,334,082 1,757,588 986,500 5.05 5.00 255,173 1,200,000 G. B. Strathy, chm.; G. D. Kirkpatrick, pres.; G. Y. Ormsby, vice-pres.; C, J, Pettit, mgr. & 
1954 4,183,394 3,448,300 1,745,315 986,500 4.56 5.25 251,579 1,200,000 sec.; O. G. Burton, treas. 
SPEED SUED cocesedscnsoccesesecotccsceess 1955 1,104,241 1,001,936 205,330 78,525 1.71 1.05 20,386 200,000 M. Willis Argue, pres.; W. Harvey Argue, vice-pres.; R. C. Duncan, see. 
1954 1,014,275 951.449 155.340 678,450 1.58 1.05 207,484 
YARMOUTH BUILDING & LOAN SOC. ..... ecee 1955 794,534 782,259 520,736 171,709 9.38 8.00 26,089 76,000 M. S. Clarke, pres.; W. D. Piercey, vice-pres.; D. G. Grant, man. dir.; MH. F. Slade, sec.-treas. 
1954 753,287 727,448 481,895 171,672 9.22 8.00 23,720 76,000 
includes dividends payable. 
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telephones, manufactures them ‘the company was grossing a mil- | The $66,000 raised would be used 
into lamps, sells them at $4.50 lion dollars a year instead of the | fr modernization of plants. 
apiece. '$600 that is about average for Special meetings redesignated 
Si That’s junior achievement ae each. the old A shares into participating 


authorized and outstanding. There 
@ STURGEON ROAD - - TORONTO 6 who sae rene into oblivion dends paid. -|are 32,000 A shares outstanding. 
: must be replaced. : Two Vancouver JA companies 
“You youngsters with the 


RENOWNED THE WORLD OVER 


The preferred varnish in pleasure craft 
circles, Rylord is easily applied, quick 
drying, produces an exceptionally 

herd but elastic film with « 


most brilliant gloss which 
will withstand extreme 
temperature changes. 

unoftected by oils 


Brighter Stars 
Drive-i im Viewers 


Tomorrow’s Executives Get Start In Junior Achievement 


VANCOUVER — A firm oper- 
ated by teen-agers pays a 24% 
dividend. 

Another firm, also run by Son- 
ny and Sis, buys up junked brass 


through Junior Achievement Inc, 
And it means more than pocket 
money for the youngsters; it 
means executives for tomorrow. 

“One day we business heads 


knowledge and experience gain- 
ed through your junior companies 
will lead the way in the future 
development of this province,” 
said a prominent B. C. executive 
recently. 

His audience consisted of 340 
Vancouver high schoo] students, 
between 15 and 21, all graduate 
junior businessmen from the first 
Junior Achievement Inc. scheme 
in Canada. 

The speaker was Roy Jones, 
vice-president of Powell River 


| 


pany gets too ambitious, they'll | 


advise a slowdown until sales 
catch up with production; 
vice versa. They are shown how 


In May, just before the stu- 
dents start cramming for final 
exams, the companies are liquid- 


ated. Debts are liquidated and 


each share is redeemed and divli- 


won industry awards and honor- 
able mention in competition with 
2,500 JA companies in the U.S. 


and | 


‘to organize and plan, just as if. 


to 50,000 and common shares were 
increased to 10,000 from 9,625 


Profit making isn’t the principal | 


aim; experience gained is con- 
sidered the prime _ objective. 
When the boys an. girls wind up 
their businesses and make the 
final report to the shareholders, | 
none has made a great deal of 
money, but each is much wiser 
in the ways of business. 

Each student is paid 10c an 
hour for his services to his firm. 


Richardson, president, said. 


| 


| dividends 


Shareholders of Quinte Milk 
Products have cleared the way 
for an offering of rights to buy 
additional class A shares at $8 a 
share on a one-for-five basis. 

The company plans to offer 
these shares to class A and com- 
mon stockholders. If all are taken 
up, 8,325 shares would be issued. 


Eiectronic components a problem? 


"*Centralab comes 
through with answers 
that pay offi’ 


class A non-voting and the B 
shares into common. Authorized A 
shares were increased by 18,000 


In addition the meetings ap- 
proved elimination of voting 
rights from the old A stock be- 
cause of changes in the Ontario 
Companies Act and in order to 
permit an offering of additional 
stock to shareholders, A. L. A. 


You just can’t stump Centralab engineers, 


Free booklet shows why. 


Until the change, the A had 
the right to elect two directors if 
dividends were unpaid for two 
years. Dividends have been paid | 
regularly. Class A shares are en- 
titled to non-cumulative preferred 
up to 60c a year before 


A DIVISION OF CLOBE-UNION ING) 


996F East Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisc 
Centralab Canada Ltd.: 804 Mt, Pleasant Rd., 3 Ont. 


BO, 
CAPACITORS. 


Co., at the graduation banquet. Ring ola dividends can be paid on the 
His words were not idle ones; he id dont common and afterward share 
meant them ont equally with the common in any 
He has been one of the top- | 
level Vancouver executives who And believe, we’ve learned | 
even begin to teach us.” | 
under their guidance and that of —— | | 
| the biggest names in B.C, busi- 
_— ig and ee THESE TEENERS, aided by a business executive adviser, | ness and industry. 
their own businesses with a © buy up junked brass telephones, convert them into lamps.| They have their eyes on many ; MIA & McLE ‘wy e 4& ty 
oe and confidence of sea-| Phey sell like hoteakes—at $4.50 each. This Junior Achieve-|of the student-businessmen as RSH —o | 
firm declared a fat dividend this year. employees. | 
e wind-up banquet, one | 
thing in Canada, but one that 
will grow once Canadian busi-|fundamentals of the conduct of| bers. The lowest of the dividend- Gener al I nNSUTaANCE Br 0 ke rs 
bright from an aluminum screen nessmen in other cities realize the | business. It counters the line of paying companies paid 2%; the ji4. BG w alth is there for | TR | 
recently developed for outdoor value of it to the youth of today. | thought that says private produc- | highest a phenomenal 24%, | the taking. What =f sani ig | AVERAGE ADJUSTERS | 
theatres. “We hope to see the idea taken | tion for private profit is exploita-| The latter manufactured a ideas, initiative and perserver- | 
The new screen has won the up next year in many other Cana- | tion and therefore antisocial. rotary type of work bench uten-! ence which you will be able to | 
praise dian cities,” said Larry Goetz, the| To students, both boys and sil for the handyman to separate provide.” | | 
like it: ons operator found his | his nails, screws and bolts. | JA of Vancouver showed in TORONTO, 44 King Street West VANCOUVER, Standard Building 
eipts i : e : in business, 1t 1s a chance to play | Only five firms failed to pay a first year of operation that its "9 Third 
We've proved it can work as/| realistically at business. | dividend, but each of are to come MON'T REAL, 507 Place d’Armes CALGARY, 702 Third Street West | 
well here as in the States. The educational and counter-| able to pay back its share- with ideas, initiative and persev- | | 
ighly reflective, weather-proo Branching Out propaganda features of JA ac- ‘holders. erence. | 
aluminum job. count for the strong backing of the Offices also in principal cities in the U.S. A, 
And so it goes. . . Still another I can only say that the success businessme a 2 U. S. hopes the idea will take hold | | Havana, Cuba and London, England 
improved product, still another of JA here was sensational. The | thing the students take lightly, od | 
use for this versatile modern enthusiasm of student and busi-| In Vancouver, JA cost a group|is the dominant thing in their | in other Canadian cities. | aa 
metal. The result: everybody nessman alike was unparalleled. of 20 businesses about $24,000 life, outside of family and school, Any group of Canadian busi- | 
pie by production from Cana- Next year, we plan to branch out, | during the past year. The money | once they get into it. nessmen can get the ball rolling | 
that id's taking in other B.C. cities.” was used for administration, the| takes two nights of their | OY to the Expansion 
the wor What is Junior Achievement, director’ S salary, plus the 1,000- | time a week. of Junior Achiev nt | | 
and what does it achieve? and-one small expenses. The students were taken Avenue, New) | (== 
Simply, it is a business youth-| The businessmen figure the|Vancouver’s high schools. After | 
° - ( ) training scheme. It reaches at the | money well spent. They are will-| Director Goetz made his speeches, 
~ ing to shell out this much, and | about 500 students applied to join. 
— more, next year when the second This shook down to about 400 
JA scheme gets rolling. starters. Some later dropped out, 
M AN AGEMENT CONSULT ANT Besides money, the big Van-/| because of other pressures, until 
couver firms also conscript their | there was the fina] 340. 
top senior and junior executives| They were separated into com- 
Chairman to advise the young businessmen | panies which were to turn out 
J. D. Woods W. L. Gordon in their problems. simple, but time-tested products 
Conscript is a word used in-| Which had proved sellers in the 
Vice-Presidente advisably toward the end of the| Americar sphere where JA first 
apo JA business year, because »y that | operated. 
ete J- A. Lowden R. Presgrave time the advisors are fully sold| JA works on the theory that 
on the plan and are more than 
happy to give up some of their | the better. 1s, irectors | 
+ in company they are attached to is| demonstrating the methods an 
D. M. Turnbull D. B. Watson . eee principles most common in busi- © 
JA companies are born in| ness. Complicated products were 
Davidson Grant October and are buried in May. | avoided. Problems of productions 
i oe i B. Guilfoyle G. M. McGregor R. O. Moore Twenty-two companies were | and also of a small product are Ee 
eee : D. G. McLaren A. R. Neufeld H. W. Rowlands formed this year under the char- | sufficient challenge. 
— R. J. Shirley R. C. A. Waddell ter granted Junior Achievement} JA has a factory in Vancouver; 
"ees by the B.C, Government, Each | 4 leased former department store 
etir e company is composed of between warehouse which has been divid- 
he 15 and 20 high-school students.|e¢d into a. number of large 
a Each student is chosen because he | Cubicles. In these rooms, each 
# has shown a strong interest in COmpany turns out its product. 
i ower saw nders, plane 
Member of Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. Lowest Dividends 2% oh TA 
15 Wellington Street West 1709 Aldred Building When the companies’ were! ,qministration and paid for out “i - 
TORONTO MONTREAL liquidated on May 1, 17 had of the profits of the companies. f o 
5413 shown good profits and paid divi- Ait the al metal aos oaial An actual case OJ a 20 year 
dends on shares sold by the mem- | ete needed to manufacture the 
products are bought by the com- Barret f R 00 f 
panies. 
Each company is capitalized at 
about $100. Each member must —still going strong after 31 years! 
have at least one share. The rest 
of the 50 shares are sold by the 
SUSPENDED HF ATING UNITS | members to parents, relatives and ? ‘ ; 
| friends. A manufacturing plant in Paris, 
The products may be lamps 
made from old brass telephones Ontario, has a Barrett Specification Roof 
_bought as junk, disposable bath 
‘mats made from a blotter-like that was applied in 1925. This year, after 
|chemical pulp, mitre boxes, 
p t lp heat |eandle holders, ash trays, toys, 31 years of service, the roof is still in nearly 
ul wash, house numbers and 
‘ | many other articles. perfect condition! Its owners report that im 
up your The students do their own 
; oe initial planning, make consumer all those years it has required no attention 
chimney - |surveys, chart sales, and do the 
eS _bookkeeping. Then they _per- other than routine inspection by plant 
'sonally sell the products, from 
MORE HEAT ee | door to door or to retail stores. maintenance men.f 
me YOUR ree. SS Of course, each company has its 
‘businessman advisors. If a com- This ; . 
eee is is the kind of service you may ex- 
ou buy a Barrett Roof. Actua 
ie Bell Will Offer pect when y y ; 
fase ° ° building records show that Barrett Roofs 
s beyond their bonded periods— 
= | Bell Telephone Co. of Canada serve years deyo Pp 
| will offer shareholders 1,725,000 
ighares, $25 par, at $37 each on without maintenance or repairs. Buy a 
| basis of one additional share for . 
SAVE YOU HUNDREDS and they let Barrett SPECIFICATION Roof this year 
approved by the Board of Trans- 
OF DOLLARS IN OIL COSTS cera port Commissioners. tides and you may well receive trouble-free service 
: ompany will derive 4 mil- { 
EVERY YEAR P lion if all shares are taken up. all the way through to 1987! 
for work Uf Estimated expenditures for 1956 b 
a fact! The operating temperature you more heat per gallon of oil — storage Remember Barrett you uy Jour 
: of a Gar Wood at the chimney pipe can save you hundreds of dollars per 4 . 
con ts 200° to 400° cooler than other year on oil costs. Write us now for tures for 1955 amounted to $128.4 next roof, 
aa 4 leading furnaces. A Gar Wood uses complete information. Both right and million. ; : 
the heat that others woste — gives left hand model units available. Authorized capital stock is 2 
million shares, $25 par, of which 
13,674,686 are outstanding. 
Bids for purchase of 749,992 
Made in Canada by ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES CO. LIMITED | 
650 DUPONT STREET, TORONTO 4, ONT. Trust Co. Moptreal, om of spout Between the World and the Weather Since 1854 
, June 6, on behalf of American 
REPRESENTATIVES Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York. The U.S. parent” firm THE BARRETT COMPARY, LIMITED 
oo ae ATLANTIC PROVINCES QUEBEC MANITOBA ALBERTA wou entitled to receive these ubert Street, Quebec 
F. Taylor Wholesale Nesting rights as a Bell shareholder, but 5551. Se. VANCOUVER 
ag» nag Aa Montreal, P. $06 Archibald St. 10249 104th St, Edmontoe cannot because offer is not regis- tke Offices in SAINT JOHN, N.B., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINMIPES AND 
St. Bonifoce, Mam tered with the U.S. Securities & - tCom plete dasa on request Req'd Trade Mark 


Exchange Commission. 
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Getting Ahead 


Astute businessmen plan for suc- 
cess; they read The Financial Post 
because it helps them make right 
decisions. Yearly by mail in Can- 
ada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearly. 
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Here are clues to profit 


A businessman’s judgment is no better than his information 
You can profit from Canada’s bustling growth as other business- 
men do — through The Financial Post Here is Canada’s most 
comprehensive business news service Every week [The Post 
helps you gauge the swing of business and investments It helps you 
plan with confidence, make sound decisions In briet it helps you 
make mere money because it helps you anticipate trends and 
developments across the nation. Yearly by mail in Canada. $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly 


By DORIS FRENCH 


Walter Herbert, Ottawa direc- 
tor of the Canada Foundation and 
irrepressible promoter of cultural 
happenings across the nation, is 
taking considerable satisfaction in 
the debut this summer of one of 
his favorite nurslings, an eight- 
year-old institution known as 
Canadian Film Awards. 

The event will take place under 
the floodlights of Stratford, and 
it will be a debut in the sense 
that many Canadians will discov- 
er with honest surprise that our 
top films merit a place, as enter- 
tainment fare, alongside the 
Shakespearean players and the 
concert series inaugurated last 
year at the expanding Stratford 
festival. 

That at least is the opinion of 
Tom Patterson, organizer of 
Stratford. He backed it up with 
an invitation last fall to Walter 
Herbert, chairman of the Film 
Awards Committee, to make 
Stratford the 1956 location of the 
annual presentations to Canadian 
film makers — the Canadian 
counterpart of Hollywood “Oscar” 
winners, 

Stratford will provide a larger 
stage for the glamour job that 
Canadian Film Awards has been 
doing for the past eight years. 

Mary Pickford has appeared on 
an Ottawa platform to present 
Canadian Film Awards; Dorothy 
Lamour posed with an armload 
of roses on a stage in Montreal 
when Fridolin received his Cana- 
dian Film Award for Ti-Coq; 
Clyde Gilmour has on at least 
one occasion switched his ten- 
minute “Critically Speaking” 
broadcast from current foreign 
offerings to an appraisal of Ca- 
nadian Film Award winners; and 
a long string of theatre critics, 
news commentators and photog- 
raphers are called in each year to 
witness the presentations. 

But the job has been a tough 
one. Only a scattered handful of 
Canadian film makers have tried 
their hand at full-length moving- 
picture dramas. With the excep- 
tion of a few French language 
movies in Quebec which actually 
made money for their producers, 
early Canadian attempts were 
spectacular flops. And until we 
see the name spelled out under 
the neon glare of downtown 
movie paiaces, the majority of 
Canadians are frankly sceptical 
about the importance and enter- 
tainment value of a film—espe- 
cially if the film calls itself a 
“documentary,” in itself a dull 
bit of nomenclature. 


A Basic Handicap — 


Not all Canadian films are 
16 mm., but most by far are. And 
to a lot of people 16 mm. recalls 
the painful experience of a hard 
wooden chair in a dark church 
hall, a noisy, capricious projector, 
and a dim, jittery, embarrassingly 
bad 15 minutes of movie bore- 
dom. 

Too many Canadian-made films 
were like that, ten years back. 
And the reason for sticking large- 
ly to 16 mm. was simply that it’s 
cheaper. It is possible, with the 
single system shooting method 
now used (sound and picture re- 
corded in one operation) to pro- 
duce a 30-minute 16 mm, film at 
a cost almost exactly one third 
that of a 35 mm. production. Ca- 
nadian film production has suf- 
fered from lack of capital. 

But some remarkable picture- 
making has been going on. In the 
past 10 or 12 years the talented 
and articulate staff of the Na- 
tional Film Board and the small 
but vigorous group of indepen- 
dent producers such as Crawley’s 
of Ottawa, Associated Screen 
News of Montreal and Shelly of 
Toronto, have brought the short 
film, the documentary, to a stand- 
ard which has shown up very 
well indeed whenever films com- 
pete internationally. 

For sheer originality, Norman 
McLaren can’t be outdone any- 
where around the globe—the 
Cannes International Film Festi- 
val in 1955 handed top honors in 
the short film class to the Na- 
tional Film  Board’s inspired 
doodler for his “Blinkity Blank.” 
Crawley Films Ltd. has repeated- 
ly won top honors with United 
States judges in the educational 
film class. Even one of our gov- 
ernment - sponsored agricultural 
pieces, a little thing called “Milk 
Made,” was picked out as best 
‘film of the show at an inter- 
national festival in Brescia, Italy, 
long ago. 
| What is more important, the 
bulk of our Canadian 16-mm. 
‘films now have a _ professional 
| smoothness and dexterity of pres- 
entation—and mothers and fath- 
ers at the local Home and School 
|needn’t sidle toward the door| 
'when the president says, “To- 
night we plan to show one or two 


Get Wider Showing 
_ Any apologetic attitude has be-| 
‘come old-fashioned, in assessing | 


country. There’ are 


that annual attendance figures 
for showings in halls and homes 


are larger than the total Cana-| 12 different competitors, far ex-| @ finance committee. 


Vif,’ “Window on Canada” and 


Awards have stimulated quality 
films — perhaps as much as any 
other factor. It is the one place 
where you get an annual chance 
to judge your own work along 


the government film makers.” 


dent of Crawley Films Ltd., an 
Ottawa company which has pro- 


value has been worth a lot — 


Canadian Film Arts Win 


Film Awards Throw Spotlight 


On Year’s Best Productions 


internal use, 
labeled artistic productions, an 
increasingly popular medium of 
advertising and public relations. 

You can get films made for 
universities, provincial travel bu- 
reaus, or insurance companies, for 


Sheaffer Pen, McGavin Bakeries Sea 
or Mall Tools. If you want a film # 

on sport or wild life you can get # 
in touch with one of our major # 
breweries. (Gooderham & Worts 3 
Ltd. have one on “The Vienna #@ 
Art Treasures.”) Most of these # 
are well-made, thoroughly enter- * 
taining movies, well worth any- 


one’s time and money. 


Channeling the films is a large # 
network of voluntary Film Coun- # 
cils—428 of them, and there is 


an even greater number of pro- 


vincial and community film lib- | 


raries and depots. 


On top of the attendance fig- e 
ures of film-watching groups in ™% 


schools, clubs, farm, labor and 


church organizations, there must # 

now be added a new, and bigger .::33e: 
audience. TV viewers watch 16- =. 
And Canadian film * 
makers have swung into the 
field, a natural extension of the!» 
short film business they have 3 
been learning to do so well. Half | % 
of the National Film Board’s 1955 |? 
output of 235 films were tele- i 


mm. films. 


vision productions. Four series 
programs, mostly half-hour 
shows, were supplied to TV sta- 
tions—“On the Spot” and “Sur le 


“Regards sur le Canada.” 
Feature Films To Come 


What of the feature-length 35- 
mm. film? Surely it can’t be 
much longer in coming. There is 
Tyrone Guthrie’s “Oedipus Rex,” 
now completed and soon to be on 
public view. With the skill and 
artistic ability of the film makers 
so ably demonstrated, and with a 
growing body of Canadian actors 
and actresses who have proved 
themselves on the stage and on 
TV, other full-length films for 
the movie theatre are sure to fol- 
low. 

The chief agent to date in stir- 
ring up public awareness in their 
home product has been Canadian | 
Film Awards. | 

The stated objective of the 
Awards committee is: “to en- 
courage high standards of film | 
making in Canada; to direct pub-| 
lic attention to films which are 
made in Canada; to provide pub- 
lic recognition for the achieve- 
ments of Canadian film makers; 
to encourage wider use of film 
by corporations, governments and 
other organizations.” 

The extent to which they have 
succeeded is acknowledged readi- 


ly by Graeme “Fraser, big 
cherubic president of the Motion| 
Picture Producers Association, | 


Canadian independent producers | 
when he insists that “Film| 


with that of your competitors and 


Mr. Fraser is also vice-presi- 


duced 16 award-winning films, 
including two “Films of the 
Year.” They feel the publicity 


“The Loon’s Necklace,” for ex- 
ample, picked up real prestige in 
winning the top award of its year, 
and is one of the few Canadian 
film titles that most film fans 
remember. Mr. Fraser says hum- 
bly, “We feel tremendously grate- 
ful to CFA.” 

Another Canadian in the film-| 
making business explains that! 
the Awards have been important) 
i persuading sponsors —in gov- 
ernment or industry — that it’s! 
worthwhile to turn out, a good | 
movie to get their point across. 
Editing problems, in coping with! 
the sponsor’s natural desire to) 
cram in all the facts about his’ 
product or his tourist scenery, can | 
be handled more smoothly once} 
it has been demonstrated that a| 
few dramatic ideas, presented | 
with real film artistry, are the 
kind of thing that wins awards) 
and makes people remember) 
what they have seen. The result) 
is a much freer rein to the pro- 
ducer, and a_ steadily rising 
standard of general film produc-} 
tion. | 

The idea for Canadian Film| 
Awards was hatched by 
Canadian Association for Adult) 
Education — more specifically, | 
by the CAAE director, Dr. J.' 
Roby Kidd—and it was one of 
several proposals tossed atja big} 
gathering of 44 national organiza-| 
tions in Toronto in the summer of | 
1948. (A parallel project was to| 
be called Canadian Radio Awards | 
—but that one withered and! 
died.) Later that vear the CAAE’s 
new film committee, including | 
Walter Herbert of the Canada. 
Foundation, Graham Mc!Innes, | 
then with National Film Board, | 


the mushrooming proportions of | Donald Buchanan of the National. 
the 16-mm. film industry in this} Gallery and several others, met to. 
literally| draw up competition rules and 
thousands of groups, clubs and} procedure, 


while 


nine entries were handed in from 


'dian population. Crawleys of Ot-/ ceeding the committee’s greatest 


_tawa, in a published Directory of 
'16 mm. Sponsored Films, claim 
that upward of 700 motion pic- 
tures and film 


of them come from 


| Year,” 
strips are pro-| 
duced annually in Canada. A lot) 
industry, | 
either in the form of technical) 
or personnel problem pieces for hostility” and 


hopes. That year “The Loon’s 
Necklace” was easily “Film of the 
but special awards were 
made to Norman McLaren for his 
experimental “Dots and Loops” 
and to Robert Anderson for psy- 
chological studies “Feeling of 


or as discreetly | 


' Prime Minister St. Laurent made) 
'the presentations in a jovial and 


|Film Board men who swept the| 


an Advisory| the desk work from 1991 onward. | 

organizations which show films | Board representing the film in-| Walter Herbert became chairman 
to their members: it is estimated| dustry drafted the general pat- 


| 


of the management committee, a 


tern of contest standards. Twenty-| job he kept until this year, when 


of $3,000, which he thinks will, 
“Drug Addict.” 
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film industry is taking its most ae os 


Arthur A. Crawley & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
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ambitious step to date, Shake- 
speare has become saleable and ==: ==. 


now final plans have been laid to 
film the entire first folio of the 


Bard’s plays, Shooting will be 
done in Toronto, in color, Famed 
British director Tyrone Guthrie, 
who led the Stratford company to 


its recent triumphs, will direct 


McCORMACK, BARKER & WESBROOK 


Chartered Accountants 
L. E. BARKER—LICENSED TRUSTEE 
BRANTFORD 


TORONTO WOODSTOCK 


shooting of the 38 plays over a 
number of years, Guthrie, above, 


recently completed filming of .% 
Oedipus Rex, another Stratford 3 

success, at the same studio, Ini- Si 
tiative and financing comes from 32 
Russian-born producer Leonid 
Kipnis, right, Kipnis-Guthrie plan 


two productions per year initially, @& 
one comedy and one tragedy, Out- 


WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


Edmonton 
Calgary 


Vancouver 
Dawson Creek 


put will be upped to three per 


year eventually, 


McLaren and Anderson were 
both with the National Film 


Board. sible contributions from provin- 


He will get it largely from in- 


dustrial subscribers, with pos- 


These award winners quickly | ©! governments (Ontario and 
picked up further glory “The | Saskatchewan are already listed 
Loon’s Necklace” attracted Im-| #™0n8 regular supporters). 


W. J. MeCOY & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
Phones EM, 3-2329 2320 


perial Oil of Canada, who dlis- The pattern of judging and 
tributed it wholesale to Cana- presentation set up by Canadian 
dian classrooms as a restrained Film Awards wes unque —~ (= 
and effective piece of public re-| deliberate effort to avoid dupli- 
lations. Norman McLaren imme-) ©@tion of the American Academy 
diately delved into even more Awards 
original techniques for his later) Of outside judges, come~ 


And “Drug Addict” received some | but 
rather puzzling notoriety when| ° ie “consumer” section. 

H. J. Anslinger, commissioner| S¥‘Prising number of busy and 
of narcotics, Bureau of Narcotics, | M&hly respected citizens have 
U. S. Treasury Department, caus-| taken on the somewhat onerous | 
ed it to be banned in the United| t@Sk of judging. Typical of their | 
States, and it became the centre) approach is an excerpt from the! 


of indignant controversy in New submission of three judges in the | 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto @ Montreal @ Hamilton @ London 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton @ Vancouver 


York Cite 1954 competition, they 


chose “The Seasons” as “Film of 
The second year there were 43 the Year”: 


-- tries competing for Canadian 
Film Awards, including one fea- 
ture-length theatrical production, 
‘Le Cure du Village,” and al-| ties we seek the unusual; we look 


though the general quality of the! ¢4, novelty: we search for perfec- 
vear’s batch was something less| 


“Each aspect and each phase 
of each film is studied carefully. 
In addition to the ordinary quali- 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, HASKINS & SELLS 


Chartered Accountants 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Regina Calgary 


Edmonton Vancouver Prince George 


tion; we hope for a spark of 
than spectacular there was again | genius. But, of course, films 
a Norman McLaren production! which possess these multiple 


“Begone Dull Care” to highlight | qualities are exceedingly rare. 
the screening which took place at} We must decide why one film is 
an April presentation ceremony} petter or worse than the one 
in Ottawa's Little Elgin Theatre.| which preceded it; and every 


film must be considered in rela-| 
tion to every other film in the 
competition. As we go along with 
our screening we have many 
‘guideposts and check points: 
objective, direction, production, 
photography, story, sound, nar- 
ration, color, lighting, editing, | 
cutting, montage and all the) 
rest.” 


slightly facetious mood, _ since 
most of the awards were being 
accepted by his own National 


field that year. (Later, as he 
paused at the back of the theatre 
on his way out, Mr. St. Laurent 
was “shushed” for his’ very 
audible appreciation of “Begone Of “The Seasons,” an exquisite 
Dull Care” — to the great em-|fijm entirely produced by a 


barrassment of Film Award offi-| tajented amateur named Chris 
cials. Laughing and talking to 
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Chartered Accountants 
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Ste jas 1Z V 
film viewers, snd he was asked| Ter UD to fur strict 
very plainly, in both English and) hibited throughout the world as 
and) an excellent example of Cana- 
fe the theatre. ‘dian film making.” The three 
The 1950 event was done with! chairmen of the adjudication 
increased fanfare, with Mary} panels on that occasion were A. 
Pickford on hand for the occa-|E—, Smith of Bell Telephone Co., 
sion. 'Montreal; Ferdinand Biondi of 
She made a special presenta-| Station CKAC, Montreal; and 
tion to Canada’s pioneer in the| Watson Balharrie of the architec- 
movie theatre business, Ernest| tural firm, Abra & Balharrie, 
Ouimet of Montreal, who pro-| Ottawa. 
duced the first Canadian news-| To lend technical understand- 
reels and operated the first de-| ing to the task, the judging panels | 
luxe picture theatre in North| have always included several | 
America which he opened in| people variously associated with | 
Montreal in 1906. films, but not directly i Silver-| 
Two other sponsoring organi-| *” production such as O. J. Silver- 
zations moved in to work jointly | thorn, the chief censor of _" 
with the Canadian Association for| tatio; Mrs. Yvonne Taylor, the-| 
Adult Education in the 
competitions of the next five) , | 
Canada Foundation,) 4tthur Rank; Herbert Whittaker, 
whose director had been a mem- creme and film critic of the | 
ber of the original committee, lobe and Mail, and Mrs. Dorothy | 
and the Canadian Film Institute,| Burritt, active in Film Council 


took a share in the planning and work. 
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“Labor Roundup”— 
another Post exclusive— | 
reports on the practical 
side of industrial relaticns 
week by week. Keep your- 
self in touch with the trend 
of union activity Read 
The Financial Post 

Yearly by mail in Canada $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 


ensure the future of the Awards. | 


he took on the chairmanship of 


Canadian Film Awards, afte! 
eight years as a Sort of 
ward of sponsoring organ.z2..0ns, 
has reached the point wacre a 
more permanent secretarial Dasis| 
is required. Mr. Herbert is ou: 
to raise a modest annual budg:< 
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When you advertise in 
this Professional 
Directory ... 


» you reach an alert and 


influential audience 

of readers — leading investors 
and executives who depend 
on The Financial Post for 
authoritative facts 


and figures. 
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MONTREAL: HU. 9-4941 


TORONTO: EM, 6-5641 VANCOUVER: PA. 8513 
—FOR OVER 50 YEARS— 
Consulting and Inspection Engineering 
Industrial Chemists 
NON-DESTRUCTIVE TESTING 
BY X-RAYS, GAMMA RAYS 
AND ULTRASONICS 
The 
Company Lt. 


R. M. CAMPBELL & ASSOCIATES LTD. 
MONTREAL 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROCESS PLANTS, ASSOCIATED SERVICES, POWER PLANTS, 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION 


H. G. ACRES & COMPANY umitep 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
e Reports, Designs, Supervision 


NIAGARA FALLS CANADA 


CRIPPEN WRIGHT ENGINEERING LTD. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 

Hydro Electric Projects 

Civil, Hydraulic, Structural, 

Bridges, 

207 West Hastings Street 


Power 
Tunnels, Causeways, Dams 


Vancouver, Canada 


CANADIAN BRITISH ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
River Training, Harbours, Docks, Groins, Flood Control, 
irrigation, Hydro Electric Developments, etc. 
New Westminster, B.C. 
774 Columbia St. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Halifax, N.S. 
1662 Avenue Rd. 


P.O. Box 93 


WIGGS WALFORD FROST & LINDSAY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Industrial Surveys, Reports and Appraisals; Civil, Electrical and Mechanica! 
Engineering, Designs, Specifications and Supervision 
49 Metcalte St. 4350 Sherbrooke St, W. 69 Eglinton Ave, E. 
Ottawa 4, Westmount, Montreal 6, Toronto 7%, Ont. 
CE, 3-4071 GLenview 6311 HUdson 1-6496 


SIR ALEXANDER GIBB & PARTNERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Reports, Designs, Supervision 
Docks & Harbours; Power; Highways & Bridges; 
a Supplies; Industrial; Airports; Irrigation 


Queen Anne's Lo 4 Wellington St. East 
LONDON, ENGLA Telephone Gi. 6-2633 TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN BRITISH ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


Water Supply and Purification, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
Treatment of Industrial Wastes, 


New Westminster, 8.C. 
774 Columbia 


Teronte, Ont. 


Halifax, N.S. 
1662 Avenve Ad. 


P.O. Box 93 


@ THE BUSINESS CLIMATE 


As a steady reading diet, The Financial Post is a nourishing source 


of accurate information. It brings you informed comment on today's 


Selected Growth Stocks 


Quarterly Review — By NESTOR 


The Financial Post’s exclusive 
series of Selected Growth Stocks 
was chosen by one of the contin- 
ent’s most prominent and success- 
ful investment advisers, The rea- 
sons for choice shown below the 
accompanying charts were those 
given when stocks were chosen in 
January 1953. Each will be re- 
viewed quarterly. Publication of 
this series in The Post does not 
constitute a recommendation to 
buy these stocks. 


CPR 


Canadian Pacific Railways, trad- 
ing at recent $31% is 87% above 
UV level ($17) and coulda rise 
another 80% before reaching OV 
level ($57). Price is 10.8 times 
1955 earnings of $2.95 a share and 
yield is 4.72% on basis of an in- 
dicated $1.50 annual dividend. 


Price range this year is a high of | 


$3654 and a low of $31. 


Company applying for higher 


freight rates to offset new labor 
cost rise as a result of new con- 


tract with non-operating em- 
ployees. In first four months of 


year, company had increase in net 
operating income of $463,811 from 
same period last year but net 
railway income was down $342.- 
351 in April, compared with April 
1955. 


Company has 


embarked on 
major expansion program that 
will involve $1.5 billion over 15 


years. Included is a study of the 
extent and nature of probable 


Canadian growth in this period 
and to ascertain what transporta- 
tion facilities will be necessary. 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts, 
published 


' Food Shops Ltd., 


|LTD., Welland, Ont.., 


market and business climate, helps you to work more efficiently, to. 
plan wisely, to profit. 
Yearly by mail $6. 2 years $11. 


Expansion will include $600 
million for railway plant, com- 
plete dieselization by 1961 involv- 
ing some $125 million, possible 
construction of a third new pas- 
senger ship, $60 million for com- 
munciations services and $60 mil- 
lion for the airline subsidiary. 

Net profit in 1955 was $44,032.- 
465, equal to $2.95 a share, up 
48% from $29,826,248 in 1954, 


C. Smelters 


Consolidated Mining 
ing, trading at recent $3242 is 48°: 
above its UV level ($22) and:could 


& Smelt-. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. CONSOLIDATED MINING & —_s co. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY — Oc- 


cupying a basic position in 


economy through its wide transportation 
interest in Consolidated 
and its potential 


its 51% 
(base metals), 
large acreage holdings in 


coverage, 
Smelters 
in 


ada on which petroleum rights are held, 


Canadian Pacific appears an 
dium for participating in 
future economic growth. 


Mow To 


INDEX OF GROWTH: The rate at which 


the value of the equit y behind the stock 
is doubling as determined by the growth 
rate at which it entered the vear A 
figure of 5.6 for the present year would 
indicate that at its current growth rate 
the equity value is doubling every 5.6 
years 

Price RANGE: The annual high, low 
and mean price. Monthly ranges for the 


current ve ] 


UNDERVALUATION AND OVER. 
Vv ALUATION PRICE LEVELS: Shown by | 
ie Narrow horizontal lines above and 
below the stock’s price range indicating | 


the Canadian 


Western Can- 


excellent me- 
the country’s 


price at which the particular stock is 
adjudged as underestimating or overesti- 
mating its future rate of growth, A stock 
showing a fast-growth rate will sometimes 
anticipate growth by two or three years. 
In this case it may not be so attractive 
a purchase relatively as some other fast- 
growing stock that is not anticipating its 
frowth beyond the immediate present. 
Other factors such as rate of growth and 
investment quality will also enter into 
the comparison an investor will want to 


make. 
Without these UV and OV ievels, a 
current quotation of say, 55 or 75 would 


carry no significance ancteaticnied long-range 


climb another 48° 
ig OV leve] ($48). 
times 1955 earnings 
share and yield is 

on $1.75 dividends in 1955. Price | 
range so far this year is a high | 


f $38 and a low of $31% 


First-quarter earnings reported 


before touch- 
Price is 16.2 

of $2.01 a 
5.38% based 


lower than in the same period of 
last year due mainly to liquida- | 
tion of inventories of finished ! 


¢ 


from the companies’ 


Food 


ATLANTIC 
LTD., Sackville, N.B., consolidated 
net profit for the year ended March 
31, 1956 was 1.2% lower than 
previous year ($228,244 against $230,- 
955). 


Sales were again at record levels 
and net profits were only slightly 
lower, despite keen competition on 
both wholesaie and retail level 
which affected gress margins, re- 
ports President E. A. Dixon. 

Atlantic created an $850,000 issue 
of Series B bonds. 


for | 


Company Reports 


Signed produ 


WHOLESALERS | 


'a broader 


| 


through form: stages in previ- 


a 


prices of 
were lower. These 
partially offset by 


fertilizers 
factors 


creases in prices for metals. 


Competition in fertilizer con- 
tinuing keener than 1955. A small 
addition to research laboratories 


| another. 


i 


| erican continent. 
in- | 


should be completed in six to eight | 


months and other expansions and 
additions are being considered. 
In 1954, re metal sales 


financial statements, The 
Variations 
reports are footnoted. 


line 
con- 


cts are more in 
business including 
and company rests on} 
base of operation. | 
Sales to aircraft industry continue | 
at a satisfactory level and contracts | 
on hand should extend well into 
third quarter. 


Gas heating division. 


with total 
tract sales, 


which went 


showing 
Company 
large ( 


ous ye ar, lS 
progress. 


cons ider ab le 
has negotiated 
‘anadian distributor 


‘of heating equipment for a line of 


Company organized subsidiaries | 


which took trade names and work- 
ing assets of Hawkins Fruit & Pro- 
duce Co. at Fredericton, with 
branches at Campbellton 
mundston and also Hill 

at Newcastle. 


Ltd. 


3ros. 


unprofitable operations for 


of year in which they operated. 


At fiscal year end Atlantic was in 
process of acquiring St. 


large retail units in Moncton. 
CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
Mar. 31 Apr 2 
Years Ended: 956 i955 
Gross profit 92,018,906 $1,954,875 
Net earnings 561,984 536,931 
Less: Deprec. ...... 105,404 88,338 
Bd, int. & amort, .. 40,607 26,427 
Net profit ........06 228,244 230,955 
Less: Pref. divds. .ee 23,129 24,750 
eee 56,250 45,000 
Cl. B divds. ad 5,625 $500 
Surplus for year .. 148,240 156,705 
Times Int. & Amort. Earned: 
Before deprec 20 


After deprec. ...... + 24 16.9 
Earnings per Share and a ide nd Record: 
Preferred .... $10 
10 ] 10 
Cl 2.49 2.50 
. 0.55+0.20-+stk.* 0.40+4-0.20 


Paid ...... 
*$1.00 per sh. 


Mar. 31 Apr. 2 
CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
As at: 1956 1955 
Accts., rec. less res, .. 1,006,583 971,799 
Due from subsid. .... 487,151 123,196 
1,719,575 1,494,245 
Total curr, assets .. 3,597,198 2,838,795 
Prep. exp.$ 51,644 33,176 
Mise, assets .......... 99,270 32,634 
Inv. in subsid. (at cost) 499 035 495.27 
Fixed assets® ........ 761,802 559,777 
Total assets ........ 5,008, 949 3,959,657 
Bank loans, etc, cecers 720,000 680,000 
Accr. bd. int 29. 55 
Accts, pay.. etc. eee 1,240,062 1,032,879 
Total curr, liabs. ... 1,989,617 1,712,879 
Inventory res, 4 1f0.000 
Funded debt ....cecceee 1,341,683 571,153 
Canital stock ..cecsee 825,030 862,750 
Earned surplusf ..... 852,619 712,875 
*After depr. of ..... 562,811 492.943 
$Included in curr. assets in co’s report. 
éTransferred to earned surplus 


tAfter deducting $1 82,818 distribution of 


and Ed-| 


Unexpected difficul- | 
ties at both companies resulted in| 
portion | 


George | 
which operates two 


accumulated surplus earned prior to Jan. 
1, 1940. of subsidiary company. 
tInclu ding $12,000 in 19: 96, $14,500 in 1955 
par value of the company’s bonds. 
Working capital ..... 1,607,581 1,125,916 | 
Contingent HMabilities—-Endorsements and 


guarantees amounted to $213,849 as at Mar. 
31, 1956. 
M i 
anufacturing 


SWITSON INDUSTRIES LTD., 
net profit ior 
the vear ended Jan. 31, 1956 soared 
76% ahead of previous year ($409,- 
223 vs $232,488). 

Profits, 
ployees, 


of em- 
and salaries, 


sales, number 
total wages 


and hourly earnings of employees | 


all set new records. Company 
not increase prices of products de- 
spite somewhat higher costs of 
goods and services purcliased. This 
reflects economies resulting from) 
full use of facilities, reports Presi- | 
dent Harold G. Fox. 


Sales of stencil cleaners and 
polishers of company design and 
those sold under Switson and Re- 
gina trademarks were highest in 
company history. There appears no 


reason why these sales should not 


remain at same level this year. 


did | 


| 
| 


| Company says sales of its own de- 


| to capacity well into late 


stencil furnaces and hot water heat- 
ers. Switon sufficient order 
backlog to operate gas heating close 
fall. Com- 
pany is operating retail organiza- 
tions in Welland, Niagara Falls and 
Toronto, Ont., and plans to expand 
these operations as natural gas sup- | 
ply becomes available in wider area. ! 


CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELT- 
ING — Through opening of new properties, 
modernizing and expanding of its smelter 
plant, and expansion of its fertilizer facili- 
ties, Consolidated Mining and Smelting, the 
world’s largest low-cost lead-zine producer, 
ts expected to share fully in the growing 
demand for its products: 


tock Charts 


value. The UV/OV 
Judgment as between 


one stock and 
They are 


not designated points 
of purchase or sale nor do they attempt 
to show what wil] be 
or top figure in any given year. 

RATE OF GROWTH: 
on Nestor’s tests at 


which the company 
is showing 


underlying or long-term 
growth. This will determine the price 
trend of the company’s common stock 
over a period of years and in most in- 
stances the trend of dividend payments. 


*Background and principles behind the 


selection bi / Nes tor were discusas d in a 
special article in The Financial Post., Jan. 
10, 1953. A limited number of reprints are 


available on request. 


exceeded output on North Am- 
supplies of lead 
and zinc available were above 
industrial consumption and the 
excess Was absorbed by the U.S. 
Government. The two metals are 
being challenged for 


levels also permit | 


a stock’s bottom | 


the rate as based | 


isaac Pitblado, Q.C., L&.D. 


markets by | 


newer metals and synthetic chem- | 


ical materials. Competition of 
these newer products will increase 
as production increases, 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Jan. 31: 1956 1955 
| Net earnings ........ - $789,354 $472 2.872 
Less: Deprec. eecce 30,094 24,727 
eee 409,223 232,488 
Less: Pref. divds, .... 1,500 6,060 
Common divds, .... 123.000 108.900 
£ 284,725 118, 188 
_ Earnings per Share and Dividend Ree wag 
$1.25 5.00 
0.68 0.38 
0.20 %2 0 


+Based on capital stock outstanding at 
vear end after allowing full year’s pref. 
divds. 

sRede emed in March, 1955. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


As at Jan. 31: 1956 1955 
eee $4 967 $3,222 
448 655 253,538 
1,177,086 707,853 

Total curr, assets 1,630,708 964,613 
Prep. 7,126 6,463 
Deferred cCNgs, ...ccee 1,234 2,427 
Fixed assets? .....ccce 327,785 269,211 

Total assets ........ 1,966,853 1,242,714 
Bank loan & o'’draft. 414,175 116,695 
Acct , DAY. 289 274 162,282 
Taxes payable .....e. 266,243 131,298 

Total curr, Habs. ... 969,692 410,295 
Capital stock 12.000 132,000 
Earned surplus ....... 985, 161 700,439 

*After deprec, of .. 23 ,066 292,84 

SIncluded in curr. assets in co’s report 
Working capital ..... 661,016 554,338 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ Product Designers 


Judustrial & Technical 
Seruices 
Mechanical-Electrical- 
Production 
Product design and Prototype 
Development 


BA, 5-1694 1950 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


MARKET COMMENT 


The informed opinion of men 
experienced in market analysis is 


given regularly in this investment. ; 


feature. For profit add their view- 
point to yours. You get them in 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Yearly by mail in Canada $6; 
elsewhere $7 yearly. 


e Management Consultants 


MANAGEMENT 


TORONTO 


CRWICK. 


1494 SHERBROOKE ST. W., GLENVIEW 7419 
80 KING ST. W., EMPIRE 6-2551 


CURRIE 


CONSULTANTS 


600 Royal Bank Building 
TORONTO 1 
| EMpire 3-9748 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
(CANADA 1952) 


LTD. 


909 Dominion Square Building 
MONTREAL 1 
UNiversity 6-8359 


MANAGEMENT 


15 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO, ONT. 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON 


Member Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 


TED 
CONSULTANTS 


Aldred Bidg., 507 Place d’'Armes 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


DRAKE, 

STARTZMAN, 
SHEAHAN CONTROL 
and BARCLAY 


Distribution and Materials 
Handling Consultants 


MOVEMENT AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 


East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Textiles 
LONDON HOSIERY MILLS 
LTD., London, Ont., net profit for 
the year ended March 31, 1955 was 
79.1°> higher than for previous year 

($55,183 against $30,810). 


Mill operated at near capacity and 
company Nas not 
to introduce im 
new pro 


elaxed its efforts 


proved methods and 
Pre ident J. A. 


lucts, Says 


, McKeeman. 
London sold its share in Borg Fab- 


Ltd 
| duce return ex 
| availed 
| $31,000 profit on it 


_cYass A stock. | 
says that prospects for 


Invest 
pected 
opportunity 


ment did not 
and Lor 
to a 
London re: 
regular 


of 
payment of 


Company 
future 


earnings appear good and it 
assumes earnings will be more than 
sufficient to meet class A dividend 


requirements 


INCOME AC( OU 


pro- | 


idon | 


Years Ended Mar. 3! 1955 
Net earnings ........ 916 168 $84,181 
Les 9,389 22,071 
wet 18 30,810 
Surp! us for year 1,183 12,810 
Note Cc report jn 1956 shows net | 
| profit of $86,183 including profit on sale of 
; Investmen 


1956 1955 

Cash & Dom, bds. .... $230,645 $115,916 
Accts., ete OG. 181,016 130.347 
Inventor 279,144 300,162 | 
Total curr, assets 701,581 555,550 

Inve 36 136,755 

Fixed assets* ee 104,994 119,23 
Total assets 854,615 821,296 
Accts.. tax . etc D. ee 63.423 68.60 | 
fotal curr, Habs, .. 84.423 77,601 
Capital stock eee 125,900 125,001 
Earned surplus sees 648.192 618,695 
ae depr. of .. 404,228 407,872 

‘urr, assets in co.’s report. 

Working capital 620,158 477,949 


| 


O. A. MATTHEW 


MANAGEMENT 


With co-ordinating affi! 


434 University Avenue 


Limited 


iations in Canada and U.S.A. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


S & ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTANTS 


Tel: EM, 8-2146 


PAUL E. DUFRESNE i. 


4456 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


G. DAIGNAULT 


DUFRESNE McLAGAN & ASSOCIATES 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
COST REDUCTION AND LABOR RELATIONS SINCE 1920 
GLEN 4217 


T. McLAGAN 


REGISTERED 


WESTMOUNT, MONTREAL 6 


| Montreal: 


Earnings pe! r Share and Dividend Record: 
CL: ' 


$1.23 $0.68 
Pai marr 0.80 0.40 
0.24 d0.07 
None paid 
*Or 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Mar. 31: 


| Bank Staff Changes 


D>. B. RAN wccountant. Home 
| ings Sts.. Var r B.C... to be manager, 
| Port C qu 

Cc. W GRABER. tant to the supt 
A.G.M a: nto. to be manager, 
taff livision, 

K. s dept., Toronto, 
to | staff dept On- 

( THERI ON to 
the A G.M.’s ep t » be 
nat I Da! pre ise ept Ontario 
division 

J R DANIS punta Cote des 
Neiges & Ques Vila Rds.. Mont i 
be truct f lining h hea 
of 

R. W. HALE, a ant, Moncton, N.B 
to be a: ta ‘ Vionct 

Re Pina. ) ger East S Regina 

G. R VINGERT. acco York- 
ton. Sask De ass} int a I KRe- 
gina 

POUND, inager, Wir 
nipe Via i ipt.., West 
divisior aa he ce 

V.G 4 ADY ipt itoba 
& Sask district, h headquar 
ters in W » be a 
Winr pe 

TT) ager, W wrigt 
) ) Mani < S 
Kat h he 
Wi 

FE R. HOGG. insp head office, to be 
assistant ge Montreal] 

R. W ES. asst anager, Front & 
Yonge St » to b inager, Uni- 
ve ty Ave { ege S T te 

E L. McGLe&g t. We on, 
to De t Front & 
Yonge Sts.. 

J. G. BALLOC ccountant, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., to be manager, Spryfield, 
N.S 

S. T. STRATHY, manager, University 
Ave, & College St., Toronto, to De asst. 
supt.. head office 

D. W IVERACH. asst. manager, Leth- 

| bridge, Alta.. to be nager, Wainwright, 


1+ 


W. N. “ayer lst asst. accountant, 
Edn onto Alt to asst. manager, 


Lethb: Alt 


| oper 


| opens 


J.G BAI ALOCH, man nager, new branch 
Ay 


S. G. BARTON, manager, new branch 
dad at Port Colborne 

C.S. W. HA NSEN, |! lage r, new Br oad- 
way & Willow St. bi — Vancouve 

Other new bra mehes have been opened 
recently at: Arva, Ont., to be sub- agency 
of Market Square Br: wnch, London; View- 
mont Ave., Royal Oak, B.C.. to be oper- 
ated as a sub-ager to Saanich branch in 


r & Hast- | 


| 


June 9, 1956 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
Architects and Engineers 


$7 


KYLES: & KYLES 


INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL ARCHITECTS SITE REPORTS 
! 247 JOHN ST. $., HAMILTON, ONT. 


GORDON S. ADAMS 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, 
52 ST. CLAIR AVE. £, 


ARCHITECTS 


INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
TORONTO 


ON & ASSOCIATES 


WA. 4-7421, WA. 3-7990 


Barristers and Solicitors 


WR. SINCLAIR QC. 

LAURENCE G GOODENOU GR. 2e-. LL.B. 

¥. KEITH HIGGINBOTTOM, 

WILFRED S McDONNELL 

LAWRENCE HYNES 

J. ROY COLVILLE 

MAXWELL L MAGILL 

PATRICIA C. COOPER 

L. GRIEVE ROBINSON 
ARTHUR B PATTERSON 
G. DONALD SCROGGIE 


SINCLAIR, GOODENOUGH, HIGGINBOTTOM & McDONNELL 


BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS 
COUNSEL 
R. N STARR, @.C. 
TELEPHONE: EMPIRE 3-8254 
CABLE ADDRESS: LEGALIS, TORONTO 
CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING 
320 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


WILSON E. McLEAN, QC. 


W. G. NIELD 
Ss. W. LONG 


E.R E. 


FENNELL, McLEAN, 


Barristers and Solicitors 
ROBERT FENNELL, @.C 


CARTER 
T WARDROP 


SEED & CARTER 


(1918-1955) 
JACK A, SEED, Q.C. 


L. A, FITZPATRICK 
H, C. KERR 


BARRISTERS & 


R. W. S. Johnston, Q.C. 
Peter H. H. 


ST. WEST 


Ridout 
80 KING 


Johnston Sheard & Johnston 


Terence Sheard, Q.C. 


TORONTO 


SOLICITORS 


lan S. Johnston, Q.C. 
Strachan Heighington 


EMpire 8-2606 


Pitblado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bennest & Drummond-Hay. 
Pitblado Hoskin, McEwen, Alsaker, Hunter & Sweatman 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c. 


A. Erskine Hoskin, 
E. H. Bennest, Q.C. 
W. S. McEwen, Q.€. 
Alan Sweatman 

L. J. Stack 

V. Baird 


S. Alsaker 
D. Nicholson 
Cc. C. Henderson 


WINNIPEG 2, 


Q.C., 
H. R. Drummond-Hay, Q.C. 


H. P. Grundy, @.C 
E. B. Pitblado, Q. B.A. (Oxon.) 
G. R. Hunter 
G. A. Paulson 
W. Grimble 

G. H. Montague 


MANITOBA 


W. W. FAIR 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, ETC. 


1602 Prudential Building 
55 York St., Toronto 


EMpire 6-5609 EMpire 6-5600 


jada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearly. 


Getting Ahead 


Astute businessmen plan for suc- 
cess; they read The Financial Post 
because it helps them make right 
decisions. Yearly by mail in Can- 


D. A. Thompson, Q.C. 
D. Shepard, Q.C. 
J. ‘Hugh McDonald 


Associate: E. G. 


THOMPSON, SHEPARD, 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


A, E, Dilts, Q.C. 
G. Gordon Dilts 
John F. Funnel! 


Phipps Baker, 
503 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS, WINNIPEG 2, CANADA 


DILTS & JONES 


T. W. Laidlaw, 
David H_ Jones 
Walter L. Ritchie 


Q.c. 


OSLER, HOSKIN 
BARRISTERS & 


68 YONGE STRE&T 


M. Huycke, Q.C C. F. N. Strickland, 
t. G. Ferguson, Q.C B. M. Osler. 
G. D. des. W the rspoon, Q.cC. Th J. G. Osler 
H. KE. Boston Osle A. W I ir 
M. Bryden F.A. M. Huycke A. lL. Beattie 
J. M. Huycke E. Saunders F. Mott-Trille 
V P Retd D. C. Bradbury J. D. Webster 


TORONTO 1 


& HARCOURT 
SOLICITORS 
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@ Certified Public Accountants 


TORONTO 


Anton Jenset, Licensed 


ANTON JENSET & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 


BRAMPTON 


Trustee in Bankruptcy 


e Consulting Management 


Engineers 


STEVENSON & KELLOGG, LTD. 


Cowsulting Management Engineering 


TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER ; SEATTLE 
10 Eglinton Ave 4123 Sherbrooke W. Royal Bank Bidg. 444 Dexter Horton Bidg 
Montreal 6, P.Q 2, 8.C Seattie 4, Wash 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


Jj. EDGA 


4648 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 


Consulting Management Engineers 


MONTREAL 


R DION 


GLENVIEW 1425 


e Patent Attorneys 


Establish 
PATENTS e 


1510 DRUMMOND ST. e 


MARION & MARION, 


TRADE-MARKS 
AV. 8-2152 


ROBIC & BASTIEN 


ed 1892 
DESIGNS 


MONTREAL 


ALAN SWA 
Patent A 
1456 Drummond 


BEY 


ttorneys 


& CO. 


Montreal 


-e@ Public and Industrial Relations 


TORONTO 
159 Bay Street 
EMpire 64-4991 


BRAKELEY PUBLIC RELATIONS LTD. 


Commercial, Industrial, Institutional 
Public Relations 


MONTREAL 
1520 Mountain Street 
PLateau #415 
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FOR INSIDE 
TELEPHONING 


varies considerably. It can be as 
deep as 1,000 ft. at Resolute Bay 


in the Arctic or as shallow as 5 


permafrost areas, some surface 
thawing does take place, depend- 


'sulating effect of the moss cover. 


AND COSTS LESS 


That's right! Dictograph 
eliminates switchboards, op- 
erators, numbers, dialing and 
waiting for free lines. It 
costs less, too! And it’s much 
more convenient. For it does 
things no telephone can du- 


mains frozen throughout the year. 
The materials in this perenni- 


clude bed-rock, gravel, sand, silt, 
clay and muskeg. 


perennially frozen ground is al- 
lowed to thaw. The ice in a frozen 
You W acts like a cement, binding 
the individual particles. And in 
permafrost, the volume of ice 
may be six times that of soil. 
The result is a soil with consid- 
erable, often rock-like strength. 
But, since the cementing agent 


licate. No one can overhear! 


© one can listen in! 
can buy it or lease it. Over 
100,000 in use, FREE esti- 
mates. 


Dictograph 
The finest for over 50 years 
Available throughout Canada 


146 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
EM. 4-5309 


supporting power. 
Watch The Shadow 
Permafrost is very sensitive to 
temperature differences. Even 


e HOW TO KEEP POSTED 


The Financial Post reports trends and developments 
in domestic and foreign trade, on the Ottawa think- 
ing behind them. You'll like The Post’s crystal-clear 
reporting. Read The Post regularly for concise, 
authoritative and specific information. 


YEARLY BY MAIL $6 


2 YEARS $11 


FABRICATORS & ERECTORS OF STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 


DESIGNERS FABRICATORS» FRECTORS OF STRUCTURAL 
BUNDAS AND. RUNNYMEDE! STS..* TORONTO ROW 


ft. at Hay River, N.W.T. In the 


ing on the locality and the in- 


'But, in general, the ground re- 
ally frozen state vary. They in- 


Construction difficulties in per- 
mafrost areas arise mainly if the 


is ice, thawing can change it into}: 
a soft, liquid-like slurry with no}. 


The multi-million flow of construction dollars 
into Canada’s northland for defense and other 
projects has brought construction engineers to 
close grips with a menacing enemy 


permafrost. 
Firms like Foundation 


thern Construction Co., working on the Dew Line, 


have had to beat this icy 


the surface of about a third of our land area. 

Study of it has a priority place in the program 
of the Division of Building Research in Ottawa. 
Here’s a digest of results of a comprehensive study 
made by J. A. Pihlainen of the Division’s Perma- 
frost Section which was published as Better 
Building Bulletin No. 5. 


the shadow of a building may be 


sufficient to reduce the tompern:| 
ture enough to bring the perma-| freely, 


frost closer to the surface at the, 
northern side. Clearing of trees, 
brush and moss starts a thawing 
of. permafrost at a building site. 

Heat losses from the building 
can contribute further to the! 
thaw. | 

If the permafrost melts below 
the foundations of buildings, | 
large settlements and at times’ 
complete building failures occur. 

The ground in permafrost areas 
usually separates itself into two 


divisions: an upper layer which 
alternately thaws and freezes| 
with the seasons (called the ac-| 
tive laver) and a lower layer 
which remains frozen all the time | 
(permafrost). | 

Frequently, seasonal frost is 
mistakenly calied permafrost. In 
regions where the summer’s thaw 


of ground is restricted to a few | 


inches because of a heavy insulat-| level has been reached. The usual 
ing moss cover, the only positive| sign is when the auger does not 


method of determining this is to} 
carry out investigations in the fall | 


when the summer thaw is deepest. | 


The depth of permafrost is very | 
important in the design and con-| 
struction of a building. These are 
two practical field methods for 
establishing the depth: | 

Rodding — A %4 in. or % in. 
sharpened steel rod is driven with | 
a sledge hammer as far into the) 


| 


CNR Income Drop | 


$1.5 Million 


MONTREAL (Staff) — CNR 
reports a drop in net operating | 
income for April of $1,542,000 as | 
compared with April last year, 
but the total such income for 
the first four months of 1956 is | 
still ahead of the corresponding | 
period last year. Operating rev- 
enues and expenses were up, 

Summary: 


MONTH OF APRIL 
1956 1955 Increase | 

$ $ $ 
Oper. revs. 63,116,000 54,237,000 8,879,000 | 
Exps., taxes 
& rents. 60,959,000 50,538,000 10,421,000 | 


Net op. inc. 2,157,000 
*Decrease. 
AGGREGATE TO APRIL 30 


3,699,000 *1,542,000 | 


Oper. rev. 241,105,000 208,096,000 33,009,000 | 
Exps., taxes 
& rents 234,715,000 205.637.000 29,078,000 


Net op. inc. 6,390,000 2,459,000 3,931,000 


The Credit Manager “‘takes’ 


“Sit down, John.’ The Treasurer seemed almost too 
aifable, and the Credit Manager felt uneasy as he 
took his seat. “John, I'm faced with a problem. 
Costs. We've got to cut them. So the Board has given 
me the chore of chopping. Nothing but essentials 
must remain. That,’’ he concluded, “is where you 
comein.” 

“At least,” the Credit Manager thought, “‘he 
didn’t say it’s where I go out!” Then he realized he 
hacdn’t been listening. 

Credit Insurance, we've been paying 
for protection where we haven't had any losses to 
amount to anything for years. [ll have trouble 
justitying this.” The Treasurer looked teproachful. 

‘Justify Credit Insurance?” The Credit Manager 
gpo .e with an appearance of calm. “First, there was 
the matter of using our insured Accounts Receivable 
as collateral for that sizable loan last year.”’ He 
smiled inwardly as the Treasurer looked away. 
“Then, there is the matter of our increased volume 
over the past four years. Next, our control of 
losses———” he stopped as the Treasurer held up 
a hand. 


sound anguished. 


offices listed below. 


“Raising our loss? Good grief, Joe, I couldn’t 
agree to a thing like that!’ The Credit Manager 


The American Credit man was amused at the 
other’s reaction. “The expression isn’t ‘loss’, John, 
it’s ‘primary loss’. By raising your primary loss, we 
can reduce your premium, and you'll still be getting 
protection where you need it most: on all amounts 
above—say, twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Hmm! I never thought I'd be glad to accept 
anything higher that had the word ‘toss’ in it, but 
this sounds like a good solution, Joe!” 


The flexibility of American Credit Insurance is 
one of its many Outstanding features. For details on 
the 12 major benefits of Credit Insurance, get your 
copy of “A Preface to Profits’. Write any of our 


’ a loss 


“John,” the Treasurer sounded regretful, “you 
m..e an excellent case. Nevertheless, something’s 
got to go. In your department, Credit Insurance 1s 
the only thing I can see that’s—-uh—expendable.” 
He held up his hand again as the other seemed about 
to speak. “Now, if you could insure just our 
marginal accounts... But something’s got to go!” 

The Credit Manager looked ruefully at the man 
from American Credit Indemnity. “Sorry to bend 
your ear this much,” he apologized. 

The American Credit man looked thoughtful. 


not sorry at all,’ he said, “*because I’m sure we 
can help you. Not by accepting only your marginal 
accounts, because that wou!d not be ¢ r you 


or us, but simply by raising your primary joss.” 


Canadian Division 


American 
~ Credit 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Montreal @ Quebec @ Sherbrooke © Toronto 
Hemilteon Woodstock @ Voancovver 


.of stronger materials or more 


called 
Co. of Canada and Nor- 


danger that lurks under 


ground as it will comfortably go. 
If, using a wrench, the rod turns 
it has probably been 
stopped by a rock. But, if a back 
spring is felt, it may be assumed 
that the tip of the rod has pene- 
trated for a short distance into 
permafrost. 

The depth to permafrost is 
thus readily determined but this 
method is not very effective in 
soils with boulders or where per- 
mafrost is deep. 

Auger Boring — If hand augers 
are available, it is more advisable 
to use this method. It provides 
important information on ground- 
water level and type of soil as 
well as permafrost level. 

With a standard 1% in, diam- 
eter auger, penetration through 
seasonally frozen ground is at 
times difficult. In permafrost, it 
is practically impossible. 

Great care must be taken in 
judging when the _ permafrost 


bite into the ground but merely 
scrapes very small frozen flakes 
of soil. 

Dropping the auger in the hole 
produces a muffled “clink” if it is 
permafrost. If a boulder has been 
hit, the sound will be sharper. 


Costly Oversights 
Costly experience has proven 
that it is fatal to ignore the pre- 
sence of permafrost in northern 
construction. Any attempt to 
fight permafrost through the use 


rigid structures is not economical. 
The solution is to modify build- 
ing foundations. 

Before deciding on the type of 
foundation required it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the soil and 
permafrost conditions as well as 
consider the cost and function of 
the building. This information 
can be obtained through: 

—A reconnaissance survey to 
collect all relevant information 
before selecting the final site. 

—A site survey, which will 
examine all locations lkely to 
prove suitable according to the 
reconnaissance information. How- 
ever, such surveys need not be 
extensive and for ‘temporary 
structures can be omitted. 

—A building cost and use re- 
view, which is desirable before 
selecting the type of foundation, 
even when the ground condi- 
tions are known. Temporary or 
low cost buildings do not re- 


quire elaborate foundations 
while permanent ones do. It is 
even possible to use different | 

forms for different sections of 

the same building, thus cutting | 
costs. | 

There are two types of perma- 
frost, sporadic and continuous. A| 
sporadic area is where permafrost 
is found in scattered patches, is 
not thick, and has a temperature 
near the melting point, 28 to 32 
deg. F. 

A continuous area is where 
permafrost is found everywhere 
under the natural surface, is 
relatively thick and has a tem- 
perature below 28 deg. F. 

Study The Vegetation 


It is essential to determine the 
of permafrost although 
identification may be difficult. 
Often the geographic location to- 
gether with observation of nearby 
construction will provide the 
answer. Furthermore, many fea- 
tures of surface vegetation will 
give clues about the underlying 
material. 

In both sporadic and continuous 
permafrost areas, seasonal frost 
frequently damages foundations. 

Types of building foundations 
used in permafrost areas are sur- 
face, buried and pile foundations. 


Surface foundations include 
mudsills, timber pads and con- 
crete pads. These are placed on 
the surface and are affected by 
frost action. Therefore they are 
generally used for temporary or 
low-cost buildings where some 
movement of the structure is not 
serious. 

Because mudsills and timber 
pads are wooden they tend to rot 
at the ground surface as they are 
subject to continual wetting and 
drving. Unless treated with a 
preservative their average life is 
from five to 10 years. However, 
concrete pads have longer dura- 
bility. 

Buried foundations include tim- 
ber posts, concrete piers, concrete 
spread footings, concrete wall 
footings and timber cribs. These 
are suitable for permanent struc- 
tures and those which place a 


Bank Stal i Changes 


Nova Scotia: 
R. B. WILLIAMSON. manager. Edson, 


Alt 1.. to be m Alta. 

D. J.C. NICHOLL, accountant, St. Clair 
& Oakwood, To: », to be asst. manager, 
Kin Vict T 

G a SON, accountant, Elgin & 
Frank, Ottaw to be accountant, Rideau 
& ¥ ttawa 

D. R. BECKSTEAD, accountant, Met- 


lotte St., Saint John, to be accountant, 
Lancaster. N.B. 

D. L., MORASH, accountant, Amherst, 
N.S., to be accountant. Saint Johr 
K. G. WATSON, accountant, Liverpool, 


There’s Worse Than Bears North 


How Builders Beat A Hidden Menace—Permatrost 


The thickness of permafrost 


heavy load on the foundations de- 
pend on permafrost for support 
and as an anchor against frost 
action. 

These must be deep enough to 
prevent any chance of heat from 
the building penetrating the per- 
mafrost and melting it beneath 
the foundations. This is neces- 
sary to secure the anchorage and 
prevent settlement of the build- 
ing. 

Pile foundations are best for 
structures with heavy floor loads 
or where the site is low lying and 
poorly drained. Their advan- 
tages are that they can use native 
materials, they do not require 
expensive excavation and their 
ready adaptation to preserving 
permafrost. 


In areas of sporadic permafrost 
it is usually advisable to thaw 
the permafrost or avoid it as 
foundation material, and plan the 
foundations for the thawed soil 
properties. The existence of per- 
mafrost in patches indicates that 
it is close to melting point, and 
disturbance of the overlying ma- 
terial could easily prevent it from 
re-forming. 

In areas of continuous perma- 
frost it can usually be used as a 
foundation material. However, 
there is a fine balance between 
the overlying material and the 
permafrost, as with sporadic per- 
mafrost. Construction will lower 
the permafrost level and the 
foundations should be placed 
deep enough to be in permafrost 
even after unavoidable thawing. 


Careful Planning 


Construction in Canada’s north- 
land requires thorough planning 
because of the short summers and 
limited transport facilities. 

Preliminary reconnaissance 
should be finished by the fall be- 
fore actual construction. Some- 
times it is advisable to complete 
the foundations in the fall, es- 
pecially where refreezing of foun- 
dation material is slow. 

Design and material orders 
should be complete by mid- 
winter. Careful timing of mater- 
ial shipments is necessary to avoid 
construction delays or stoppages 
through shortages. Often founda- 
tion material shipments can be 
made in the previous fall, thereby 
enabling some construction to be- 
gin before the spring break-up. 
All exterior work should be 
finished during the summer, leav- 
ing the interior work for comple- 
tion during the late fall and 
winter. 


A, W. ARCHIBALD 


we 


new president, Toronto Adver- 
tising and Sales Club, is sales 
manager, Feed Division, To- 
ronto Elevators Ltd. 
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with a 


VOLCANO 
STARFIRE* 


AUTOMATIC BOILER 


A completely self-contained steam generating unit 
e Compact design requires smaller boiler room! 


Personnel Men 


Elect Officers 


C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil’s in- 
dustrial relations manager for 
Canada, has been elected presi- 
dent of Personnel Association of 
Toronto for 1956-57. 

Vice-presidents: 
Central Ontario Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute; 
Lever Brothers. 

Secretary - treasurer: 
Howard, Toronto Transportation} 
Commission. 

Directors: 


VW 
W. H. Oliver, 


H. Hill, 
R. Lancaster, 
Co.; G. S. MacDonell, CGE; Miss 
N. M. Munro, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; J, H. Perry, Brewers’ 
Warehouse Co.; Dr. S. A. Sanders, 
CNIB; R. A. Willson, General 


Cuff, 


T. M. 


Canada 
Borden 


e Highly efficient operation means fuel economy# 


e Ready for use as soon as connected to fuel 
and service lines! 


e Any thick, level concrete floor provides 
adequate support! 


e Available with capacity from 10 H.P. to 500 H.R 
. . - for use with light oil, heavy oil, gas or 
oil-gas combinations . . . all pressures . . . steam 
or water... Made in Canada, 


*REG. T.M. 
See your nearest agent or write tor 


VOLCANO 


LIMITED 


Branch Offices: Toronto, Ont., Quebec, P.Q. 
Agents in all principal cities. 
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FR CLARK FORK TRUCKS 

CRANES, HOISTS, 
MONORAILS 

NORTON GRINDING 
WHEELS 


|TORONTO - WINDSOR HAMILTON WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER - MONTREAL 


Note the well-spaced corrugations in the sheet of Transi- 
tile shown above. It is this improved design that lends 
such smart structural lines and makes J-M Transitile at- 
tractively functional for all types of industrial building. 
But architectural good looks isn’t all. This improved 
Transitile design provides strength without weight; it 
permits widely spaced framing members and easy hand- 
ling of extra large sheets to speed-up erection. 


Made of asbestos and cement, J-M Transitile is fire- 
proof, rotproof and highly resistant to all common acid 
fumes, gases and climatic conditions. An attractive light 
gray, Transitile never needs paint for preserva- 
tion, an important maintenance economy. For 


meets the trend toward simple 
lines in modern construction 


free data, clip and mail coupon at right. 


Canadian Johns-Manville, 
565 Lakeshore Rd. E., 
Port Credit, Ont. 


Please send me free book- 
let containing full data on 
J-M Transitile, the new 

asbestos sheet for roof- 2444 
ing and siding. (Please ig 
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print clearly) 
Name 
JM 
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Direct from Factory to you. 
For Office and Fortory use or advertising 
PENS from 16¢ ea. 
REFILLS from 9c ea. 
imprinted with your company mame, 


We supply mony of the largest com- 
panies in Canada. 


Send for illustrated literature and 
brice list. 
Dept. F. 


TRUFORM INDUSTRIES | 
50 Main St. S., Weston, Ont. 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1971 
Salesmen agencies available 
across Canada. 


GROUPED 


INCOME 
SHARES 


LIMITED 


Successor to G.I.S. Series 
Trust, established 


North American 
Diversification 


Generous Dividend ©” 


Policy 
Capital Growth 
Potential 
Professional 


Management 
5 Protection from 
Inflation - 
& Immediate 
J Advantageous Tax 
Position 


8 Favorable 
ession Status 


@ Safe Guardianship 


of Assets 


Quarterly Reports 


Obtain a copy of the pros- 
pectus and latest report 
through your own invest- 
ment dealer or stockbroker, 
or directly from... 


Grouped Income Shares 
Limited 


544 Howe Street 


Vancouver 1, Canada 


MArine 9920 


Nose Count Costs $5 Mill. 


Rapid Growth Requires Our First Five-Year Census 


By VINCENT EGAN 

OTTAWA (Staff) —Some 16,- 
000 enumerators have begun ring- 
ing doorbell’s and counting noses 
for Canada’s first national] five- 
year census. By mid-June, the $5 
million job should be largely 
completed. 

Before this year, the national 
census was taken only every 10 
years. But Canada is now growing 
so rapidly, and moving from place 
to place so frequently, that more 
frequent checks are needed, 

Final count, when published 
next January, will show a popu- 
lation only slightly below or 
above the 16-million mark, That 
is already known from statistics 
on births, deaths and immigration, 

To the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and especially to busi- 
ness, one of the chief values of 
the 1956 census will be not the 
total population figure but rather 
the break-down by areas. 

Market researchers have found 
it increasingly difficult in recent 
years to do their job efficiently 
without more up-to-date informa- 
tion on the buying public, The 
1956 census will fill that gap with 
area-by-area summaries of popu- 
lation—number of people, num- 


ber of families, age, sex and mari- 


tal status, 

In cities, population will be 
broken down into “census tracts” 
comprising a few city blocks and 
about 5,000 people. 

From this raw material, re- 
searchers will be able to analyze 
potential markets, and plan sales 
territories, location of retail 
stores, advertising budgets and 
the like. 

The census will show, for in- 
stance, those who live outside the 


‘city limits but work in the city. 
‘It 


will separate metropolitan 
fringe areas from genuinely non- 
urban districts. 

The data will be useful not only 
to businessmen who make or sell 
baby carriages, teen-age clothes 
and automatic washers, It will 
help educators to plan the size 


CPR April Profit 
Down $342,351 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Oper- 
ating revenues and expenses of 
the CPR for April were higher 
than in the corresponding period 
last year, but net earnings were 
down $342,351. For the first four 
months of this year, net operating 
income shows a gain of $463,811 
over 1955 figures. 
Summary: 
MONTH OF APRIL 
1956 1955 Increase 


$ $ 
41,315,846 35,328,295 5,987,551 
39,285,580 32,955,678 6,329,902 
Net earns. 2,030,266 2,372,617 *%342,351 
*Decrease. 


AGGREGATE TO APRIL 30 


Rly. rev. . 
Rly. exps. 


$ 
Rly. rev. . 155,606,996 137,018,644 18,588,352 
Rly. exps.. 148,031,727 129,907,186 18,124,541 
Net earns. 7,575,269 7,111,458 463,811 


"An All Canadian Company” 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE + TORONTO 


FIRE * BURGLARY « LIABILITY *« GUARANTEE BONDS « LIFE 
ACCIDENT TICKET *« AUTOMOBILE ¢ PLATE GLASS 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS « INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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ADA'S No.1 Test Market 


The London Free Press 


@ A PURE MARKET 


London is a one paper market unaffected by the circulation of out- 


side newspapers. 
offers wide opportunity for testing 


@ A CO-OPERATIVE MEDIUM 


This market is covered by 9 editions daily which 


rural or urbon markets separately. 


Through the co-operative advertising department of the london 
Free Press, you may add a “crispness” to your test campaign by 
stock checks, dealer tie-in advertising, sales promotion support and 


split-runs. 


@ CANADA’S SEVENTH MARKET 


Whether it be for a test campaign or as part of your national effort, 
the London Free Press is the only medium completely covering 


Canada’s Seventh Market. Look first to this economical 


results! 


medium for 


Ontario’s Largest Daily Newspaper 
Circulation Outside Toronto 


96,724 — Publisher's Statement, March 3ist, 1956 


London 
Ontario 


| 


and location of new schools, local 
governments to foresee their com- 
munities’ needs for hospitals, 
roads and sewers. 

Senior governments will use the 
figures to revise their financial 
plans. Per capita grants are the 
basis of federal-provincial tax 
agreements, and of some provin- 
cial-municipal arrangements. 

Counting Cows 

Although the urban census is 
limited to six questions per per- 
son, the census of agriculture will 
list 76 questions, or more than 100 
enquiries when parts of questions 
are included, 

Farmers will be asked to give 
such information as the number 
of pigs, sheep, cattle, horses and 
poultry they own; trees, crops and 
area under cultivation; dairy and 
poultry production; machinery in 
use; and male labor employed on 
the farm. 

To speed up the rural census- 
taking, DBS sent questionnaires 
to all farmers last month, These, 
it hoped, the farmer would com- 
plete so that all farm data would 
be ready when the enumerator 
arrived. 

In making both farm and urban 


Executives Go 


to School Again 


Sixty-nine senior executives 
from five provinces and the Unit- 
ed States attended this year’s 
marketing management course at 
the University of Western On- 
tario. The enrollment, highest in 
the history of the course, includ- 
ed one managing director, one 
director of marketing, five vice- 
presidents, and 40 sales manag- 
ers. 


Focus of the cqurse was on dis- 
cussion and analysis of market- 
ing problems found in a series 
of case histories of actual business 
operations. 


Topics dealt with included sales 
management, promotional strate- 
gy, market research and adminis- 
tration. 


In addition, an executive work- 
shop was held on motivation re- 
search under the direction of Dr. 
Burleigh Gardner, executive dir- 
ector of Social Research Inc., Chi- 
cago. Director of the course was 
John J. Wettlaufer of the U.W.O. 
School of Business Administra- 
tion. Other staff members, also 
drawn from the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, were Dean 
F. W. P. Jones, Associate Dean 
W. A. Thompson, Prof. J. C. 
Taylor and Prof. D. S. R. Leigh- 
ton. 


These executives enrolled for 
the course: 


L. J. Adams, Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Montreal. 

J. D. Allan, The Steel Co, of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton. 

A. J. Allen, Aluminum Goods Ltd, To- 
ronto. 

S. G. Alton, Continental Can Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Montreal. 

L. W. Baines, Supertest Petroleum Corp. 
Ltd., London. 

G. Baukham, Harding Yarns, Guelph. 

J. G. Bawtenheimer, Toronto Type Foun- 
dry Co, Ltd., Toronto. 

R. J. Benson, Shell Oil Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal. 

J. T. Black, Polymer Corporation, Sarnia. 

J. T. Borbey, Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. 

J. E. Botsford, Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd., 
Walkerville. 

K. L. Bower, The Southam Company Ltd., 


oronto. 

D. B. Brick, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. 
. E. Brown, MacLaren Advertising Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

H. A. Bryant, Canadian Pittsburgh Indus- 
tries Ltd., Toronto. 

J. W. Bryers, The Mcbee Co., Toronto. 

W. W. Burkart, Canadian Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal. 

W. R. Carruthers, Interlake Tissue Mills 
Co, Ltd., Toronto. 

E. W. Church, Canadian Industries Ltd., 

Montreal. 

Cc. E. Cloutier, Dryden Paper Sales Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 

G. T. Cook, Atlas Steels Ltd., Toronto. 

F. W. Cranston, Babcock, Wilcox & Goldie 
McCulloch, Galt. 

J. G. Dunlop, Canada Iron Foundries Ltd., 
Montreal. 

R, D. Fardell, Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto. 

I, F. Flemming, Ontario Steel Products Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

S. B. Fulton, McLarens Ltd., Hamilton. 

K. V. Gadd, The Quaker Oats Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Peterborough. 

P. E. Gervais, H, J, Heinz of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal. 

F. G. Grant, Grant Brothers Sales, Ltd., 
Toronto. 

W. A. Hadden, Champion Spark Plug Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Windsor. 

J. L. Harbottle, General Foods Ltd., Win- 


nipeg. 

J. S. Henry, British Columbia Packers 
Ltd., Toronto. 

G. A. Holland, Martin Paper Products 
Ltd., Winnipeg. 

S. W. Hooper, Canadian Pittsburgh Indus- 
tries Ltd., Long Branch. 

L. H. James, Wilkinson-Kompass Ltd., 

Hamilton. 

E. G. Johnston, CNR, Toronto. 

J. A. H. Kay, Hamilton Spectator, Hamil- 


ton. 

J. E. Koyl, The Bird-Archer Co, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. 

N. A, Landerman, CNR, Montreal. 

A, T. Lennox, John Labatt Ltd., London. 

L. K. Lichty, Dow Chemical of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. 

S. F. Long, The Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada, Toronto. 

H. W. Main, Dominion Electrohome Ind. 
Ltd., Kitchener 

S, W. Manley, 
London. 

J. E. Marrott, Canada Bread Co., Toronto. 

P. T. McDevitt, Carbide Chemicals 
Montreal. 

S. A. Meighen, Consolidated Paper Sales 
Ltd., Montreal. 

B. A. Monkman, Consolidated Concrete 
Industries Ltd., Calgary. 

S. C. Moore, Phillips Electrical Co, (1953) 
Ltd., Toronto, 

F. G. Murphy, Linde Air Products Co., 
Toronto. 

H. J. Parsneau, Canada Creosoting Oo. 
Ltd., Calgary. 

F. M. Pope, Consumers Glass Co., Mont- 
real. 

J. V. Powell, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Canada Ltd., London, 

B. J. Richards, Dominion Rubber Co,, To- 
ronto. 

D. W. Richardson, Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Canada Ltd., Toronto. 

R. H. Ruebottom, W. C. Hardesty Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto. 

Cc. Ruppman, Reuben H. Donnelly Corp., 
Chicago. 

K. V. Seymour, Hill Clark Francis Ltd., 
New Liskeard, Ont. 

T. R. Sneath, Canadian International Paper 
Co., Montreal. 

J. Stevenson, Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. 

W. E. Stracey, Standard Tube & T.I. Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 

G. L. van Koughnett, Seagram Overseas 
Corp., Montreal. 

S. Walton, E. W. Reynolds Ltd., Toronto. 

W. M. Warner, General Motors Diesel Ltd., 
London. 

R. M. Watson, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal. 

E. L. Wertheimer, Burlington Industries 
(Can.) Ltd., Montreal. 

L. C. Williams, Dominion Engineering Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

G. A. Young, Canadian Of Companies 
Ltd., Toronto, 

G. R. Zwinge, Bell Belephone Oo. of Can- 
ada, Montreal, 


Ont. 
Reliance Petroleum Ltd., 


census, enumerators are using 
special “mark-sense” heavily 
leaded pencils to indicate answers 
in the proper squares on the cen- 
sus cards. 

The cards will later be fed 
through machines which will 
translate the marks into punched 
holes on a card half the size of 
the one used by the enumerator. 

Other machines wil] translate 
the punched cards into facts about 
groups of people. Cards with ob- 
vious errors—a too-youthful head 
of household, for instance—will 
be sent back automatically for re- 
checking. 

Other errors may not be de- 
tected, Statisticians everywhere 
have found, for instance, that 
there are certain “preferred ages” 
—considerably more people give 
their ages as 30, 35 or 40 rather 
than a year younger or a year 
older. 

This year, DBS predicts the big 
increase will be in the number of 
under-10 children, and particular- 
ly those under five years of age. 
Married women between 20 and 
24 will also be much more numer- 
ous, it believes. 

Both these facts point to a sharp 
rise in Canada’s population dur- 
ing the 1960s, when today’s under- 
10s start forming their own fami- 
lies and today’s newlyweds are 
surrounded by their own children, 


Getting Ahead 


Astute businessmen plan for suc- 
cess; they read The Financial Post 
because it helps them make right 
decisions. Yearly by mail in Can- 
ada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearly. 


$5 Million IAC 
Bonds Offered 


_ MONTREAL (Staff)—An offer- 

ing of $5 million, principal amount 
in 5%% sinking fund debentures 
of Industrial Acceptance Corp. has 
been made by a group of invest- 
ment dealers headed by Green- 
shields & Co. Inc. and Wood, 
Gundy & Co, Price is 100. 

The bonds are dated June 1, 
1956, and are due June 1, 1975. 
Proceeds will be used for general 
corporate purposes. 

Commencing in 1957, annual 
sinking fund of 3% will retire 
54% of the issue prior to maturity, 
Company’s earnings available for 
debenture interest for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1955, were $15,533,- 
774 or 7.8 times the maximum an- 
nual interest requirements of all 
debentures to be outstanding on 
the completion of this financing. 

Company’s retail business in the 
first four months of this year 
showed an improvement of more 
than 50% over the same period 
in 1955. 

Consolidated net profit for 1955 


(latest full year available) was: 


$7,394,892, compared with $6,837,- 
286 in 1954. Net profit for the 
three months ended March 31, 
1956, was $1,869,125. 


Bank Staff Changes 


Imperial: 

R. J. O'DONNELL, to be attached to the 
accountant’s dept., Yonge & Bloor, To- 
ronto. 

T. R. CONNELL, to be attached to th 
accountant’s dept., Niagara Falls South. 

R. A. MANN, to be assistant accountant, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 

G. E. BOWMAN, to be assistant account- 
ant, Walkerville, Ont. 

R. H. BONNETT, to be attached to the 
accountant’s dept., Windsor. 


Commerce: 
B. KITCHEN, accountant, Sarnia, 

Ont., to be manager, Port Dalhousie, Ont. 

H. F. LANGSTON, asst. accountant, St. 
Laurent, Que. 

J. R. LOEWEN, accountant, Stafford & 
Grosvenor, Winnipeg. 

A. D. LUNT, an asst. manager, mortgage 
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YOUR CARS 


e All makes of automobiles from 
Chevrolet to Cadillac. 


e One to three year contracts. 


e One Low Rate includes Insurance, Repairs, 
Maintenance — everything but gasoline 


‘ 
a 
¥ 


5 EGLINTON AVE. W. TORONTO. 
dept., head office, to be an inspector, head West Toronto. to be manager, Howick, Que. 
office, Toronto. G. Cc. J. NEWMAN, an asst. accountant, Cc. H. THOMAS, accountant, 
H 


. LALIEU, accountant, 
Rouyn, Que., to be manager, Beebe, Que. 

P. MARTEL, accountant at Drummond- 
ville, Que., to be manager of the newly 
opened branch at Thurso, Que. 

J. M, MITCHELL, accountant, West To- 
eo Toronto, to be manager, Malton, 

nt, 
C. H. MUNRO, an asst. accountant, Mar- 
ket, Toronto, to be accountant, Church & 
Dundas, Toronto. 

J. D. McELHINNEY, an asst. accountant, 
199 Yonge St., Toronto. 

P. W. McKIEL, an asst. accountant, West 


Toronto, Toronto. 
EW asst. accountant, 


West Toronto, Toronto, to be accountant, 


Peterborough, Ont. 

L. P. R. RIOUX, asst. accountant, Sher- 
brooke, Que. 

D. C. RIVETT, manager, Beebe, Que., 
to be an asst. inspector, regional office, 
Montreal. 

H. S. ROWBOTHAM, accourtant, Mc- 
Leod Bidg., Edmonton, to be an audit of- 
ficer, regional] >ffice, Calgary. 

J. F. ROY, asst. accountant, St. Laurent, 
Que., to be accountant, St. Henri, Mont- 
real. 

J. SCHINCK, asst. accountant, Bedford, 


G. E. TAYLOR, an asst. manager, Win- 
nipeg, to be manager, Saskatoon. 
J. TAYLOR, manager, Longueuil, Que., 


Que., to be manager, Longueuil, Que. 

; TURCOTTE, asst. accountant, 
Sherbrooke, Que., to be accountant, Drum- 
mondville, Que. 


W. WILLIAMS, — Saskatoon, 
Sask., to be manager, ps Square, 
Montreal. 


Neva Scotia: 

P. A. ENMAN, manager, Metcalfe & Al- 
bert, Ottawa. 

A. KERR, manager, Edson, Alta. 

W. C. H, PATTIE, asst. manager, 
& Victoria, Toronto, to be manager, 

t. 


~ the wey 


Here is our country, rich in natural 
resources of nearly every conceivable kind and 
the greatest single requirement for their 
exploitation and development is electricity. 


For it is electricity that supplies the power 
for Canada’s growing industrial machine 
+ «. just as it powers the appliances that 
bring comfort and convenience into our homes. 


The giant transmission tower is the medium 

that supports the cable which carries electric 

: power from the power house to the 

factories and homes. So it is truly a symbol of 
an expanding nation... a symbol of Canada. 


, As one of the leading manufacturers of wire 
and cable, Northern Electric also supplies 
practically anything anyone could need in 
A the electrical field. It is one of the oldest 
| companies in Canada and whether you need a 
simple light switch or high tension cable to 
power a factory ... NORTHERN ELECTRIC 


Serves You Best! 


Northern Electric 


SERVES YOU BEST 


A Career at Northern! 


There are interesting careers and 
a continual need for university 
graduates at Northern Electric. 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- | 
any has received Certificate of 

anada the business of Fire In- 
surance, Explosion Insurance, In- 
land Transportation Insurance, Per- | 
sonal Property Insurance; Real 
Property Insurance and, in addition 
thereto, Earthquake Insurance, Fall- 
Ng Insurance, Impact by 
ehi 


cles Insurance, Hail Insurance, . 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water | 
Damage Insurance, Weather Insur- 
ance and Windstorm Insurance, 
limited to the insurance of the same 
property as is insured under a. 
policy of fire insurance of the com-. 
pany, in addition to the classes for 
which it is already registered. 


L. J. FLORA, | 
Resident Secretary. | 


Dated at Toronto this llth day of 
May, 1956. 


NOTICE 


CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Caledonian - American Insurance 
Company of New York, N.Y., hav- 
ing ceased to carry on business in 
Canada and having reinsured its 
liabilities in Canada in the Cale; 
donian-Canadian Insurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, Ontario, which is 
registered under The Canadian & 
British Insurance Companies Act 
1932, as amended, to transact busi- 
ness in Canada, will apply to the 
Minister of Finance for the release 


and 10% er 
an import balance of $21 million. 


on the 30th day of July 1956, of the 
securities on deposit with the Min- | 
ister of Finance; and that any Cana- | 
dian policyholder yr to such 
release should file his opposition 
thereto with the Minister of Finance | 
—Ottawa on or before the 30th day 
of July 1956. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario. 
16th day of April 1956. 


Signed REGINALD L. YOUNG, 
Chief Agent in Canada. 


this 


Forced Out Business 


Gistry. authorizing it to § Companies Can 


' Delegates to the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of Canada annual meeting 
in Toronto were told: 
Prewar, on an an average, 25% 
in value of Canadian rubber 
products were exported and 5% 
were imported. Difference: an 
export balance of $13 million. 
Last year 3% were exported 
imported. Difference: 


In the first two months of 1956 
imports were worth $5.4 million, 
33% up Jan.-Feb., 1955, Exports 
were worth $1.5 million, 14% 
down. 


companies out of business. 


held in Toronto: 


Said the association’s president, 
|W. H, Funston, president, Fire- 


Early this year the Superior |stone Tire and Rubber Co, of 
Rubber Co. and B. F. Goodrich, | Canada: “The footwear division 


Canada. withdrew from the rub- 


has been harder hit by foreign 


ber footwear field. They blamed competition than other divisions 


the flood of imports. 
Here’s why: 


—Exports of rubber - soled 


_and there is ample evidence that 
the margin by which the others 
have avoided a similar fate is 


” 
canvas shoes have dropped from | narrow and becoming narrower. 


2.3 million pairs in 1947 to 6,000. 


pairs last year. 
—Imports 
2,000 pairs in 1949 to 2.5 mil- 
lion pairs last year. 
—Imports held 1% 
Canadian market in 1949, and 
56% at the end of 1955. The 


have risen from | 


of the was 


Record High Output 
Despite this, Canada’s rubber 
industry has hit a record high 
in production and sales. The 
84,500 long tons of new rubber 
processed in Canada last year 

15% up on the previous 
| record year, 1953. Cons imption 
of new rubber in the first two 


industry predict that in another | months of 1956 jumped 13% on 
eight months imports will rise’ the same period last year. 


to 75% of the market. 


The Dominion Rubber Co., one. 


of the two major Canadian pro- 
ducers of bicycle tires, abandon- 
ed this market early this year. 
Factors: 


—Imports have jumped 171% 
since 1950 and now account for 
half the sales in Canada. 

—Imports of other pneumatic 
tires have jumped from 17,000 
units in 1950 to 515,000 last year. 


savings plans of 


91,000 CANADIANS 
TO SAVE $340,000,000 


At the end of 1955 Investors Syndicate had 
business in force of over $340,000,000. 
This amount is the total face value of the 


91,000 Canadians. 


Successful saving is planned saving. 


imvestors 


oy 


Sy oF CANADA, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A 


| “I doubt that the industry will 
be able to maintain this high 


Low-priced rubber footwear from Hong Kong and 
India have forced Superior Rubber and B. F. Goodrich 
to end production of rubber-soled canvas shoes. Do- 
minion Rubber has stopped making bicycle tires, being 
unable to meet foreign competition. 

Here’s the background, gathered at the annual 
meeting of the Rubber Association of Canada, recently 


rate of increase throughout the 
year,” says Funston. 

Where will the next blow fall? 
Producers are watching the fast- 
growing value of imports of mats 
and matting, gaskets, hot water 
bottles, weatherstripping, wash- 
ers and hose. 

Bulk of the imports are from 
cheap-labor Hong Kong and 
India, Here’s how rubber-soled 
canvas shoes from these two 
countries have been dumped into 
the Canadian market: 


1953 1955 
Hong Kong (pairs) ... 345,000 2,000,000 
India (pairs) ........ 65,300 350,000 
Here are other points on the 
industry, given by the associa- 
tion’s Manager and_ secretary, 
Greig B. Smith: 

—World production of syn- 
thetic rubber is going up from 


’t Compete In Cheap Rubber Footwear Market 


| Cheap imports have driven three Canadian rubber 


one million long tons last year 

to an estimated 1.28 million this 

year. 

—Canadian production of syn- 
thetic rubber is going up from 
103,896 long tons in 1955 to an 
estimated 133,000 this year. 

—Average price of natural 
rubber is down to 30.5c per Ib., 
compared to 39.14c last year and 
23.64c in 1954. Reasons: in- 
creased synthetic rubber pro- 
duction and decreased demand 
for original equipment tires in 
the U.S. ’ 

W. H, Funston was re-elected 
president. 

Other officers are: 

Vice-president: Ira G. Needles, 
president, B. F. Goodrich; trea- 
sucer; J. R. Belton, director, 
Gutta Percha and Rubber. 

Manager-secretary: Greig B. 
Smith. 

Directors: 

J. P. Anderson, president, Dun- 
lop Canada. 

R. C, Berkinshaw, president, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada. 

M. L. Brown, president, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co. of Canada. 

J. W. H. Miner, vice-president, 
Miner Rubber Co, 

J. D. Morgan, exec, vice-presi- 
dent, Viceroy Manufacturing Co. 

C. C. Thackray, president, 
Dominion Rubber Co. 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statemen's, The 


Merchandising 


WESTERN GROCERS LTD., 
Winnipeg, consolidated net profit for 
the 14 months ended Feb. 25, 1956 
was $1,010,305, compared to $1,259,- 
144 for the 12 months ended Dec. 
31, 1954. This is first time all group 
companies have used same fiscal 
period. | 

Total sales volume was slightly 
higher with grocery tonnage in- 
creasing but produce sales declin- 
ing. Company believes this was 
due to farmers having less cash 
income which consequently led to 
greater selectivity in purchasing 
foodstuffs, reports President E. S. 
Cooper. 

Western again cut operating ex- 
penses. Payroll was higher and 
gross profit percentage was lower. 
Nevertheless, net earnings were $1 
million higher. Company occupied 
new Vancouver warehouse in Jan- 
uary, 1955 and in January, 1956, 
occupied new Prince Rupert, B.C., 
warehouse. It is now building one 
in Fort William, Ont., scheduled 
for completion this summer. 


'wholesale depots. 


Western amalgamated its branches 
at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
Ont., and converted its branch op- 
erations at Trail and New West- 
minster, B.C., to cash and carry 
It also opened 
six other cash and carry wholesale 


was never completed 
day? 


it read “I have found 


This manager has a 


P RO D 
PRESTON 


“Since taking over this department” 


work during the day is almost 
impossible. Noise and continual 
interruption plus the distraction of 
being in an open office cuts down 
my working potential by at least 
20%. To offset this 1 have been 
leaving the most detailed work to 
the quiet of after hours...” 


Distraction of employees’ attention 
by constant traffic and interruption 
is a major cause of inefficiency; but 


during the 
Partitions. 


that efficient 


good point. 


| No. 149. 


TORONTO 


An Excuse for Inefficiency ? 


Did the memo from the new man- 


in this case the problem is both 
ager adequately explain why work 


simply and inexpensively overcome 
by Eastern Steel Movable Metal 


Extremely adaptable to changes in 
office layout, Eastern Steel Mova- 
ble Metal Partitions allow for future 
growth while giving sturdy but 
tasteful working surroundings for 
the present. Sound insulated, and 
supplied in any baked-on enamel 
finish desired, these partitions are 
available in all-steel panels or in any 
required combination of steel and 
glass. For full details on Eastern 
Steel Movable Metal Partitions, 
write to-day for illustrated Brochure 


EASTERN STEEL 
D 


T 
MONTREAL 


Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accoun‘s, Vaiiations 
from the companies’ published reports are foo'noted. 


depots. 

Accounts receivable are being col- 
lected more closely relative to sales 
than ever before. Terms are com- 
paratively short, reserve for bad 
debts appears ~mple and actual 
losses on bad debts are relatively 
small, company says. 

The consolidated statement for 
1954 includes figures for fiscal years 
ending within 1954. Closing date 
for all subsidiaries has since been 
changed to the last Saturday in 
February. The periods covered in 
the 1955-56 consolidated statement 
are of varying lengths, and in all 
cases are of more than 12 months. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


14 mos, Year 

ended ended 

Feb. 25 Dec. 31 

Period: 1956 1954 
Net earnings ...... -++ $3,516,978 $3,404,138 
Less: Deprec. ..... «+» 1,421,101 940,595 
Res. for taxes ...... 1,085,572 1,204,399 
Net profit ........ esse 1,010,305 1,259,144 
Less: Pref. divds, .... 83,601 83,601 
Cl. A divds, ..... ece 135,544 135,544 
Com, divds, 86,658 86,658 


Surplus for year ..... 704,502 953,341 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 


$16.92 $21.09 
Paid eee 1. 1.40 
Class *13.47 17.35 
Paid “eee eeeeeereee 2.00 2.00 
Common . *8.71 12.00 


shs. 
— deducting 14 mos, divds. on cl. A 
shs. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 


Feb. 25 Dec. 31 
As at: 1956 1954 
eee $867,660 $28,553 
Accts, rec. less res. ... 5,127,850 5,061,002 
Inventories ........ .+» 11,460,734 10,963,492 
Total curr, assets .. 17,456,244 16,053,047 
Prepaid exps.§ ....... 173,425 166,652 
Invest. & adv. subs... ...... 87,379 
Fixed assetst ........ 12,791,096 10,924,501 
Excess pd. over bk. 
150,128 
Total assets ........ 30,421,000 27,381,707 
3,707,727 500,000 


Accts., tax., etc., pay. 7,049,515 
Total curr, liab. .... 10,757,242 
Reserves coee 1,049,746 
Liab. SUBS. ccccccee I; 
Capital stock ...e-.e+. 2,217,163 2,217,163 
14,871,475 14,016,864 
+After unstated res, for deprec. 
§Included in current assets in co’s report. 
Working capital ..... 6,699,002 7,451,474 
Contingent Liab. — Estimated amount 
payable to the employees’ pension plan in 
respect of past services—$346,500. Esti- 
mated cost of completing construction 
$400,000. 


8,101,573 
8,601,573 
1,567,474 

978,633 


Mining 

BEATTIE - DUQUESNE MINES 
realized a $50,177 operating profit in 
1955 ($31,951 loss in 1954) but is con- 
centrating present attention on plac- 
ing its new Hunter copper mine, 
3% miles northeast of the Beattie 
mill, in production. The Donchester 
mine was closed down at the end of 
1955 and no underground explora- 
tion was carried on at the Beattie 
mine during 1955. 


Diamond drilling at the Hunter 
mine is stated to have indicated a 
copper ore body containing an esti- 
mated 2.8 million tons down to 
1,000 ft. depth averaging 1.5% to 
1.7% copper. Shaft sinking is now 
under way and President C. Glenn 
Hunter anticipates that production 
of ore for treatment at the Beattie 
mill will commence in about five 
months. 


Beattie-Duquesne has been active 
in outside exploration and a con- 
trolled subsidiary, Dufresnoy Mines, 
is being formed to hold and develop 
a large property known as the Drag- 
fold group about three miles south- 
west of the mill. Diamond drilling 
on this group is now under way. 
Dufresnoy Mjnes hold an option on 
another group of claims and work 
will be completed on three other 
groups acquired by staking. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1955 1954 
Bullion production .. $1,717,132 $1,791,578 


Add: Cost-Aid ....... 319,073 327,973 
Total revenue eee 2,036,205 2,119,551 
Less: Admin. 

& gen, exp. .... 44,679 35,807 
Min & mill, exps. . 1,915,640 2,096,672 
15,042 16,253 
Expl. outside prop. 4.854 
Loss on f.a, sold . 5,813 2,770 

Operat, profit ....... 50,177 $31,951 
tLoss. 

Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
$0.010 d$0.008 

None paid, 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec. 31: 1955 1954 

Cash & bullion ..... $233,682 $72,121 
ccccoseces 98 ,300 32,260 
Cost-Aid rec. ereeree 125,900 131,500 
Inventories ......... 173,790 248 
Total curr, assets . 631,672 484,211 
Prepd, exps, ...... ee 25,275 8,398 
ees 676,256 1,606,954 
Misc, assets ...... eee 380,640 409,667 
Min. cls. & props, .. 


Plant & equip.® .... 
Total assets ...... 
Bank loan 


eee ,000 
Accts., etc., pay. .... 105,431 187,538 
Total curr, liabs, .. 105,431 307.5 
Notes pay. ....... .. 116,294 
Capital stock 4,059,465 3,689,464 
+58,969 11,015 
*After deprec. of .. 2,466,107 2,534,451 


Working capital ©6526,241 176,673 
OPERATING STATISTICS 


1955 1954 
Tons milled ..... ade 564,750 621,200 
Aver. recovery .... $3.04 $2.88 
Ore reserves, tons ., 90,000 484,000 
gold a $4.03 $3.64 


Company Reports 


BELGIUM STORES LTD., Mont- 
real, consolidated net profit for the 
year ended Jan. 31, 1956 soared 664% 
ahead of previous year ($9,345 
against $1,223). 

Company opened new stores at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Trois Rivieres, Que., and closed its 
Yonge St., Toronto, one making a 
total of 38 stores in operation. 


Gross revenue ,...... 62,685 $934,957 

Net earningS ..ccccce 45,414 42,001 

Less: Deprec. ..cccces 36,069 40,778 

Net profit ...... cece 9,345 1,225 

Less: Pref, divds, ... 14,785 14,785 

Deficit for year ..... 5,440 13,562 

Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Pref.: Earned ...... $0.63 $0.08 

1.00 1.00 
Common: Earn, ... d0.11 d0.27 
None paid, 

CONDENSED CONS, BALANCE SHEET 
As at Jan, 31: 1956 1955 

Accts., etc., FEC, ..ccc 3,327 5,447 

Inventories ........ ‘ 562,413 513,444 
Total curr, assets . 568,790 521,716 

Fixed assetS® ...ccce 250,300 272,724 

Bank o’draft ..... cee 136,343 178,165 

Accts., etc., Day. ..ece 150,105 73,722 
Total curr, liabs, , 286,448 251,887 

Capital stock ...... -_ 320,700 320,700 

Capital surplus ...... 112,430 112,430 

Earned surplus ..... ° 108,364 113,805 
*After depr, of .. 321,511 291,604 


§Incl. in current assets in co’s accounts. 
Working capital 282,342 269,829 


New Gasline 
Will Serve 
B.C. Interior 


A major step toward distribu- 
tion of natural gas through the 
interior of British Columbia has 
been taken. The B.C, Public 
Utilities Commission has author- 
ized Inland Natural Gas Co. Ltd. 
to transmit and distribute gas in 
the Cariboo, Okanagan and West 
Kootenay areas. 

Inland President John A. Mc- 
Mahon says the company will 
spend $22 millions within 16 
months and a total of $28 millions 
by 1960 to provide facilities. 

Inland is authorized to build 
lateral transmission lines from 
Westcoast Transmission facilities 
to serve Prince George, Quesnel, 
Williams Lake and Merrit. It 
calls for a major transmission line 
from Westcoast’s Savona station 
to Kamloops and through Okana- 
gan to Osoyoos, Grand Forks, the 
Rossland-Trail-Nelson area, with 
a branch line to serve Armstrong, 
Enderby and Salmon Arm. 

The McMahon company also has 
been authorized to distribute gas 
in 25 other communities in the 
Cariboo, Okanagan and West 
Kootenay areas and to sell gas to 
the Prince George Gas Co, Terms 
of the Prince George-Inland con- 
tract will be attempted privately 
but if agreement cannot be 
reached the Utilities Commission 
wil] arbitrate a settlement. 

Aerial surveys are being made 
now for right-of-way studies and 
this phase of the operation will 
be completed soon, says McMahon, 

The president added that In- 
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land is assured of financing and 
that the first public offering of 
securities will be made in about 
three months. 


Project manager for the con- costume 
struction operations is Ford, 
Bacon & Davis Canada Ltd. Con- rentals 
tracts will be let within the next EVERYTHING 
few weeks in an attempt to get THEATRICAL 


the entire system. completed by 
summer of 1957. 


Adams 


93 KING E., TORONTO . EM. 8-7159 


QUALITY VALVES 
since 1864 


THE JAMES 


MORRISON BRASS 


MFG. CO. LLMITED 


This is the York 800 ton centrifugal water 
cooling system which prompted the following 
article to be printed in Toronto's Telegram 
of July 22, 1955. 


“John Legassicke of 


personnel department said the air-condition- 
ing was so effective in the company's new 
building he thought perhaps there might be 
trouble getting employees to go home.’ 


Confederation 


Life's 


takes a lot of cooling 


in fact- AN 800 TON 
AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 


Big problems require big answers—and the air conditioning 
of the new Confederation Life Buildin 
problem. Canadian Ice Machine Co. 
in an 800 ton turbo compressor—re 
conditioning unit yet installed in Canad. 


Toronto was a big 
td. had the answer 


ly the largest aa 


CIMCO is proud to have been associated with Universal 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES: HALIFAX — 
VANCOUVER 


Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd.; contractors. Wiggs, Walford, 
Frost & Lindsay; consulting engineers. Charles $. Leopold; 
consulting engineer. Marani & Morris; architects, in the 
successful completion of this splendid air 
installation, 


CIMCO AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY 


95 VILLIERS ST., TORONTO 
7357 SHERBROOKE ST., W., MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG —  GALGARY 
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growth. 


Oil Refiners Take Look 


At Progress and Problems 


Scientists have unveiled a new| 
weapon in the fight against air’ 


pollution, a “smog detective” that 
exposes hitherto undetectable! 
pollutants existing in minute! 
quantities in the atmosphere. 

Discovery of a mysterious 
“Compound X”—there is less than | 


five parts of the elusive stuff in! of 11 to one compression ratio en- 
100 million parts of air—was re-!gines was 102.1 research octane 
vealed to the recent Montreal! numbers, one of the engines in the 
meeting of the Refining Division! test program could be operated 
of the American Petroleum In-|free of combustion noise on as 
|low as 100 octane fuel. Automo- 
The compound, which may be a} tive design will continue to be an 
major culprit in smog factor in determiming 


stitute. 


was isolated in the laboratories of 
The Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Tests conducted there 


simulated smog conditions such as 
those occurring in the Los Angeles | 
area. William E, Scott, nationally | 
known scientist, told the API 
meeting that he and fellow re- 


searchers at the Franklin Insti-| . 


tute are now trying to find out! 
exactly what “Compound X” is 
and how it works. 

The meeting also heard reports 
of other petroleum industry pro- 
gress in its multimillion-dollar | 
attack on air pollution. Over | 
three quarters of a million dollars | 
have been spent by the American | 
Petroleum Institute to date to 
underwrite basic research at 10) 
universities and institutes. In ad- | 
dition, oil companies in the Los, 
Angeles area alone already have 
invested $3 million in research 
and more than $25 million in spe- 
cial air pollution control equip- 
ment. 

Since the beginning of severe 
smog attacks, practically all 
known sources of smoke, from in- 
dustrial smokestacks to backyard 
trash burners, from oil refineries | 
to automobiles, have been blamed. | 
Each was carefully studied on all 
available laboratory apparatus by 

many air pollution research men. 

Diatoms—the microscopic ani- 
mal and vegetable life that fish! 
thrive on—are being used as allies | 
in the petroleum industry’s con-| 
stant fight against stredm pollu- 
tion. In a paper prepared by Alan | 
A. Sheppard, Williom K. Ross and 
Alex D. McRae, all of Imperial' 
Oil Co., at Sarnia, a report on how 
biological oxidation of wastes is 
being used in the Sarnia, Ont., 
area was explained. Control of 
water-borne pollution of interna- 
tional waterways between U. S. 
and Canada is invested in the In-| 
ternational Joint Commission, and 
these anti-pollution requirements 
are rigid. The most economical 
method of disposal of waste 

waters containing phenol is the! 
biological oxidation Mc- | 
Rae said. 


not only is well-established in the 


the future holds promise of in- 


The first significant amount of 
data on tests with automobile en- 


gines having compression ratios as 


'Pont Co.’s petroleum laboratory. 
Du Pont’s tests showed that while 
the average octane requirements 


of arithmetic 
‘high as 11 to one was presented | 


fuel quality requirements of en-| 
gines. | 


Going from engines having 
compression ratios of nine to one, 
as do modern cars, to those hav- 
ing 11 to one increases fuel qual- 
ity requirements eight octane 
numbers, the Du Pont tests 
showed. The higher compression 
ratio also increases the tendency 
for surface ignition which is of 
minor importance at nine to one. 
It was pointed out, however, that 
proper selection of lubricating 
oils and engine design will help 
to minimize these problems. 


Instrumentation—the use of ma- 
chines and automatic equipment 
to speed up industrial processes— 


petroleum refining industry, but 


creased efficiency and further sav- 
ings in time and costs. 


“Though we may be ahead of 
the automation parade in some 
respects, we have just begun to 
realize the possibilities for tech- 
nological progress that scientific 
information processing may hold 
for our production and managerial 
operations,” Albert F. Sperry of 
'Panellit, Inc., Skokie, II1., told the 
API meeting. “Not only ‘have we 
not exhausted the potentialities of 
these new methods, but we may 
well be on the threshold of a real 
breakthrough to new high levels 
of productivity and effectiveness. 


“The real opportunity for tech- 
nological progress through instru- 
‘mentation lies in attacking the 
really significant elements of re- 
finery costs—raw material and 
capital costs. The opportunities 
for savings in these fields far ex- 
ceed the entire labor cost and in 
the manufacture of many new 
products they may run many 
times as great. 


Chemical Yields Low 


“The gradual trend of the 
petroleum industry toward petro- 
chemical processing has accent- 
uated this problem seriously. 


Company 


To assist readers in appraising and comp 


Financial Post has a uniform method ef presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
published reports are footnoted. 


from the companies’ 


Finance 
PRUDENTIAL TRUST CO., Mont- 
real, net profit for 1955 jumped to 
$9,286 from net profit of $213 for 
1954. 


1955 
$ $ 
Liabs. to public, etc.* 24.027 17,670 | 
Shareholders’ equity 520,329 510,739 
*Secured by: 
Office premises ..... ° 213.754 208 ,265 
Liquid assetsé .......- 330 602 320,144 
— 44,356 528,409 | 
4Includes bonds and stocks 
Estates account ...... 17,585.830 16,634, 010 } 
Net profit .......... ve 9,286 213 4 
Earned per Share .... $0.98 $0.012 
Paid eeceecseeesesss eee 0.50 0. 50 | 
GROUPED INCOME SHARES 


LTD., Vancouver, net profit for the 
year ended March 31, 1956, was $26,- 
616, 21.2°) lower than net profit of 
$33,757 in previous year. 

Total assets rose 165.4% to $2,229,- 
065 ($839,812 a year earlier). Com-| 
pany achieved 4/5 of this growth in | 
final quarter of fiscal year, reports 
President Allan H. Watson. 

Allowtng for two-for-one split in 
December, 1955, outstanding shares 
increased 112.3% to 553,695 (260,- 
816). There were 802 shareholders 
and their average participation was 
$2,779 ($1,944). 

Net asset value per share at fiscal 
year end was 25.2% higher than a 
year earlier. 

Company altered portfolio in ac- 
eordance with policy of emphasizing 
securities having outstanding re- 
cords and prospects for 


long-term | 
About one third of fund is | 
now in U. S. securities. Portfolio | 
consisted of 47 companies including | 
33 Canadian. | 
Total operating expenses related | 
to total assets dropped to 35/100%% 
(88 / 100°: 
INCOME AND SURPLUS 


showed commissions of $28,464 
($28,655). 
Years Ended Dec, 81: 1955 1954 
Liabs, to pub., etc.* $1,457,411 $1,439,271 
Sh'holders’ equity ... 523,884 519,092 
*Secured by: 
Real estate ....ccece 378,571 386,352 
Fixed assets ..... ee 9,972 10,845 
Liquid assetsé .... 1,592,752 1,561,166 
1,981,295 1,958,363 
éIncludes bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc. 
Estates account ..... . 2,859,620 2,992,350 
Net profit eee 18,763 18,204 
Earned per share ,.. $9.38 $9.10 
Transportation 


| the assets and relinquish corporate 


, was a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


'showed a 31% 


Reports 


aring company financial statements, The 


trend in premium rates which could 
have resulted in lower premium 
volume. However, new business 
produced volume close to 1954 re- 
cord. Premiums amounted to $152,- 

911 ($162,456 in previous year) and 


ALGOMA CENTRAL & HUD- 
SON RAILWAY CO., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., consolidated net profit 
for 1955 was 161% higher than for 
1954 ($1,246,280 against $476,797). 

Higher profit was due to greater 
business activity throughout the 
country, with all principal com- 
modities except pulpwood showing 
increases in tonnage hauled, reports 
President E. B. Barber. 

Algoma Central Terminals Ltd. 
assets were amalgamated with those 
of railway as of Nov. 30, 1955. Com- 
pany felt it desirable to take over 


charter of terminals company, which 


Gross railway and steamship re- 
ceipts increased 17% to $10 millions. 
Rail freight revenue rose 18% and 
passenger train revenue improved 
4°%. Revenue ton miles jumped 36° 
to 379.8 millions. 

Steamship net revenue (exclud- 
ing charter fee of SS E. B. Barber) 
improvement. Steam- 


Statistics on yields and efficien-/ carried out in a given refinery in| 


cies, 


able but it is one of the worst 


kept secrets in the chemical in- 
dustry that yields are not what|sirable one to use can best be 
|determined by making a large 
computers, which’ 
are capable of solving thousands} past these calculations could not 
per|be carried out adequately be- 
second, are enabling oil refiners! cause they are so extensive that 
by Max W. Corzilius, of the Du to obtain more efficient utilization | 


of their complex equipment, and! been prohibitive. 


they should be.” 
Electronic 


operations 


are helping to lower product costs | 
for consumers. 

Explaining the use of electronic 
computers, Jack Sherman, of 
Texas Co., Houston, Texas, said: 

“In order to produce gasoline, 
diesel fuel, and other products 
from crude oil, various separate 
processes are used such as dis- 


tillation, cracking, reforming, al- 


kylation, and polymerization. At 


‘the outset it is not evident what 


schedule of operations should be 


particularly on new pro-|order to produce the desired | 
cesses, are not too readily avail- finished products most efficiently. | 


“Many alternative possibilities 
generally exist, and the most de- 


number of calculations. In the 


involved would have 
However, the 
use of a high-speed computer 
,greatly increases the amount of 
computation which it is practical 
to perform.” 

Sherman said computers also 
are helping with engineering de- 
sign calculations and economic 
studies. “Another big advantage,” 
he continued, “is the fact that 
they free engineers and chemists 
from the drudgery of performing 
time-consuming repetitive arith- 
metic computations manually.” 


the time 


Hutterites Find 
Fat Profits 
In Fat Turkeys 


Frem Our Own Cerrespendent 

LETHBRIDGE — _  Alberta’s 
Hutterite colonies have found 
producing turkeys for the Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving trade such 
a lucrative venture that they’re 
almost falling over each other in 
expanding these operations, 


Long famous as_ large-scale 
poultry producers, the Hutterites 
raised chickens, ducks and geese 
by the thousands at every colony 
in Alberta — but consistently 
avoided turkeys. 

Two years ago, however, a few 
of the 40-odd Hutterite colonies 
in Alberta went into turkeys 
with the idea of marketing some 
of their surplus wheat and sup- 
plementing their regular incomes. 


Now practically every single 
colony in the province has be- 
tween 2,000 and 6,000 turkeys 
aimed at the Canadian Christmas 
market. 

How rapidly Alberta’s Hutter- 
ites have increased their turkey 
operations may be appreciated 
from the experience of the Big 
Bend Hutterite colony in the 
nearby Woolford district. 

Two years ago, as an experi- 
ment, that colony raised 2,200 
turkeys and was hounded by 
buyers anxious to obtain the fat 
birds. According to Hutterite offi- 
cials, the experiment paid off 
“fantastic profits.” Last year the 
colony undertook raising more 
turkeys, and again the profits 
were surprisingly high. 

So this year that colony has 
expanded its operations with 
hopes of sending not less than 
5,000 turkeys to the 1956 Christ- 
mas trade. 
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‘Empire Life 
Management 


Remains As Is 


No change has taken place in 
the management or direction of 
Empire Life Insurance Co., head- 
quarters Kingston, Ont., and none 


is expected in the foreseeable 
future. 


Recent appointment of H. R. 
Jackson, president of Dominion 
and Angle Invesiment Corp., to 
Empire Life’s board of directors 
had sparked speculation in finan- 


cial and insurance circles that 
control of Empire Life had 
changed hands. 


However, when questioned 
control had shifted, Charles P. 


Fell, president of Empire Life told 
The Post: 


“Mr. Jackman has acquired 


if and the largest part of which was 


statement to make. We are carry- 
ing on as before, but with a new 
addition to the board — an addi- 
tion highly advantageous from the 
company’s point of view. Mr. 
Jackman is a successful business- 
man and investor and will con- 
tribute much to the company.” 

Empire Life, with assets valued 
at $27 millions at year end 1955, 
is a fast- ~growing insurance com- 
pany. Business in force at the end 
of 1955 amounted to $163 millions, 
up from the preceding year’s $144 
millions. New business written 
last year totaled $25.4 millions, 
most of which was ordinary life 


effected in Canada. Premium in- 
come in 1955 was $3.9 millions, up 


from the year before’s $3.4 
millions. 


Youll love our 


Yes...5 Spacious 4-Door Hardtops! 
Pontiac’s Lovrentian—with a wide-open view 
© The Pathfinder Deluxe—most wanted of all 
© The pleasure of leisure in a Pontiac “860” 

4) “870”... magic number in a Pontiac 


5) Pontiac’s Star Chief . . . incomparable 


hardtop. 


more enjoyable. 


Wears Endea Mar. 31: 1956 1955 | Ship tonnage carried rose 24% but 
Divds. from invest. ... $35,082 $41,326 vessel days in commission declined 
Less: Gen, & admin. 1,149 (1,168 previous year). Coal 
Income taxes and ore tonnages increased while 
S. withhold’g tax. 466 ...... | grain tonnage dropped 29%. 
Net profit ......---. ‘7 | Capital expenditures amounted to 
$558,466, of which $420,000 was for 
Earnings per Share ‘and Biv! dend Record: | trust e quipment note repay ment. 
Special & com, Conditions indicate continuation 
en og | Of present business volume for first 
Sp Cla & SU.26 
Paid ......« 0.21 | half of year but wage demands, be- 
aAfter 2-for-1 st tock spli it D. c. 15, 1955. fore a conciliation board, if granted 
*Stock div ividend amountin 19 cents will considerably reduce net profit, 
Sil., edeemed 
BAL ANCE .T | company Says. 
As at Mar. Si: CONSOL, INCOME ACCOUNT 
130 Years Ended Dec, 31: 1955 1954 
Investments* 42, 163. 301 $62,201 | Gross receipts ......+. $9,984,801 $8,551,534 
| Net earnings ......... 4,337,629 2,580,672 
3,511! Less: Deprec, . 1,232,660 1,018,032 
Prelim, 8.714) Equip. trust int. ... 93,778 106,500 
Total assets 2,428,376 632,499 deb stk. & of 
Due to brokers 187,990 coves 596,192 618,380 
Accts. Pay. Income tax ........ 1,168,718 360,963 
Prov. 143 ... | Net prof. & surp. .... 1,246,280 376.797 
Grouped Fd. Dist. Ltd 9.519 8,762 CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
Capital stock .... 276,998 130,408) As at Dec. 31: 1955 1954 
ital red. res 1,495,577 484.838 | Cash $1,021,787 $726,484 
Equal. res. .......++0. 157) Accts. rec. 751,421 546,870 
Reem. AVE, - | Investmentst 1,944,221 980,730 
E surplus ‘ 59S 969.365 1,142,034 
*Market value .,.... 2,163,391 179,324 Total curr. assets , 4,686,794 3,396,118 
| Def, assets 174,847 398,354 
aCost $1,706,901. | Unadj, debits 2,447 06,92 
$Transferred to earned surplus, Fixed: Props. 34,275,608 34,220,940 
— | Land grant lands ..... = ...... 47,902 
= Wan Zetal .. 39,370,934 38,271,525 
BRITISH c Al D IAN T Accts, & tax pay. ..... 1,014,514 659.735 
CO., Lethbridge, Alta., net profit for Funded debt due ..... $20,000 420,000 
net profit of $18,204 for 1954. Deferred int. 7376-748 9,123,023 
Real estate for first time showed | Insur. res. ...... 158.465 379.238 
Signs of becoming a major depart- 
netted company $11,504 in commIs- Funded debt: 
sions which is more than double Nc, ¢ 308.508 
previous record, reports President Algoma SS Oblig. 
R. R.* Davidson and Vice-president | Capital stock ....... »« 4,707,550 4,707,550 
George Lomas. | Capital surplus ...... . 2,573,346 2,570,098 
h Less: Def icit eee eeeee 865.473 2,307.47 
Insurance department had a very ‘Market value... 1.915581 980932 
satisfactory year despite downward | Working capital ..... 1,706,005 1,543,2 


Anything else is 
second best... 


Our ARTIST has the right idea 
wonder! Here he shows the varying moods 
of five families with one thing in common— 
the jaunty exhilaration of a Pontiac 4-door 


and no 


It’s easy to see that arriving at the courts 
in that lean, lithe Laurentian makes tennis 
And driving to the fishing 
grounds in double-quick time is a snap for the 
piscatorial duo in the Pathfinder Deluxe. 


As for that young couple with the “860” 
... what are they planning? Perhaps it’s a 
surprise visit to the old folks (Pontiac owners 
from ’way ’way back) or just a simple plea- 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


sure drive (but what a pleasure!). The two 
chaps escaping to the links are easy to 
understand—as is their pride in that sleek 
870” . . . and the family foregathering for 
their first picnic are certain to find extra fun 
on the open road. Put that down to the easy 
breezy lift of the finest of them all—Pontiac’s 
breathtaking Star Chief! Whatever you want, 
you can enjoy the dash and excitement of a 
convertible plus the comfort and protection of 
a sedan in any one of Pontiac’s five 4-door 
hardtop models. Horsepowers range all the 
way from 148 up to a matchless 227. 


Visit your nearby Pontiac dealer. You'll 
choose a Pontiac 4-door hardtop, too! 


so... buya Doitine 


0-19568 


SEE YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


Like a magnet! 


Commercial Air Conditioning 


Will keep your store or office bustling 
with business all summer long! Get a 


free Survey Today. 
H. C. BURTON CO. LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE 
HAMILTON, Ontario 
Montreal Toronto Swastika Sudbury 
Vancouver 
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Manitoba Expects 
"Hopper Troubles 


From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG — Warnings have 
come from the Dominion Entomo- 
logical Laboratory at Brandon 
that farmers in five Manitoba 
areas may have trouble with 
grasshoppers in the 1956 crop 
year. Four of the danger districts 
_are in the central part of the prov- 
ince reaching from Gladstone and 
Neepawa south to the Assiniboine 
River and a heavier infestation 
south of the Assiniboine around 
Elm Creek and Carman. 

The fifth area of infestation is 
east of the Red River centring 
on Dominion City a few miles 
from the international boundary. 

Severity of the outbreak, the 
laboratory report says, will de- 
/pend on weather. A hot and dry 
_June could create a serious prob- 
| lem. 

Preventive methods with use of 
spray poisons are much more ef- 
fective than the old procedure 
of poison baits which were sup- 
plied by the province and muni- 
cipalities and which were never 
popular and not always effective. 

This year the department of 
agriculture has a new control 
policy. The job of stocking and 
servicing farmers will be left to 
the trade which produces the 
poisons. Farmers requiring sup- 
plies will get a rebate of half their 
costs if their expenditure exceeds 
$10. They may get the rebate on 
purchase of poison whether used 
on their own farms or on adjoin- 
ing vacant land or road allow- 
ances. 


CEA, U. of Alberta 


Get Kellogg Grants 

Grants totaling $197,540 to Uni- 
versity of Alberta and the Cana- 
dian Education Association are 
included in recently announced 
commitments by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

University of Alberta will re- 
ceive $127,540 to cover an expand- 
ed program of short courses for 
school inspectors from _ across 
Canada. The CEA is getting $70,- 
009 to help continue its work col- 
lating information and working 
out new techniques of school ad- 
ministration and supervision in 
co-operation with the 10 provin- 
cial education departments. Dur- 
ing the last five years, the Asso- 


@ Nearly 150 years experience 
in Life Insurance. 

@ Low cost family and mort-| 
gage protection, | 


HOLLAND LIFE 


ciation has received $270,000 from 


the foundation for work of this 
nature. 


The Kellogg grants, to 31 edu- 
cation institutions and agencies 
in Canada and the U.S., are ear- 
marked mainly for promotion of 


co-operative programs in educa- 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED | tional administration. A total of 
330 BAY ST., TORONTO, ONT. $5.5 millions has been given out 

EM. 3-5318 since 1951, 


HAS THESE EXCLUSIVE YEAR- 
IN-ADVANCE FEATURES 


NEW HIGH CAPACITY CHASSIS 


for as low as 


AIR FLOW MODULATION 


Just a flick of the AFM switch gives 20% gre 


ater air velocity, 


40% more volume to cool your room in less than 5 minutes. 


EXPANDO-MOUNT INSTA 


Smart new accordion pleated sides 


[LATION 


| ; draw out to the width of your 
window for an air-tight, dust-tight installation in minutes. 
Mitchell fits flat with the wall, drapes draw without a bulge. 


20 DIRECTION-AIRE CONTROL 


Twenty different settings provide unlimited air control. You'll get 
raft-free air conditioning in every corner of your room. 


SELL THE BEST 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


19 Waterman Ave. 


Toronto 16 


Atse manufacturers of Mitchell Lighting and Federal Pacific Electrie Products. 


Defense Contracts 


Here’s a list of defense contracts for $10,000 or more awarded to Cana- 
dia’ firms during the last half of April by the Department of Defense 
Production and Defense Construction (1951) Ltd. The list totals $25,950,000, 
including construction contracts valued at $13,699,190. It excludes amend- 
ments to earlier orders and anything on the secret list. 


Contractor Commodity Value 
Abbott Lab. Ltd., Montreal; medical supplies ....... 
Ahearn & Soper Co., Ottawa; electronic equipment .......... 13,983 
Aircraft Ind. Ltd., St. Johns, Que.; airframe ................. soe 510,000 
Automatic Elect. Sales, Ottawa; communication equipment .... 200,092 
Bayly Eng. Ltd., Ajax, Ont.; electronic equipment ............ 28,000 
B. C.-Yukon Air Service, Watson Lake, Y.T.; charter of aircraft 16,095 
Beatty Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont.; tent poles ...............e8. 87,541 
Bell & Howell Ltd., Toronto; photographic equipment ........ 14,677 
Bird Archer Co., Cobourg, Ont.; chemicals ....:.......s.ee0- 10,312 
B-A Oil Ltd., Toronto; fuel oil ...... dim 168,698 
B-A Oil Ltd., Toronto; petroleum products .....ceececseesses 277,529 
British Yukon Nav. Co., Whitehorse; gasoline ........-csseceeee 10,695 
Bruce Coal Co., Ottawa; fuel oil ............ OTT TTITT TTT 16,247 
Burgess Battery Co., Niagara Falls; batteries .............e..- 13,820 
Canada Catering Co., Toronto; catering services ........... 29,532 


| Canada Glazed Papers, Scarborough, Ont.; barrier material .. as 14,438 


Canada Packers, Montreal; dairy products ................ oe 10,899 
Canadair Ltd., Montreal; aircraft spares ..............see. eee 44,751 
Canadair Ltd., Montreal; aircraft electrical equipment ...... 12,847 
Cdn. Aviation Elect., Montreal; electronic equipment ........ 1,290,000 
Cdn. Chemical Co., Montreal; alcohol ................ 14,432 
C. G. E. Ltd., Montreal, Que.; electric refrigerators ........ ee 38,841 
C. G. E. Ltd., Toronto; electronic components ........... oveee 10,131 
Canadian Helicopters Ltd., Ottawa; charter of helicopter .... 32,080 
C-I-L, Montreal; pyrotechnics ............... 11,694 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., Toronto; oxygen gaS .......-eseeeees 20,000 
Canadian Mobile Co., Vancouver; forklift truck ............ 11,359 
Canadian Oil Ltd., Toronto; gasoline ............... eeteuseee 43,354 
Canadian Oil Ltd., Toronto; petroleum ............ seeeeeene 66,879 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal; training equipment ..... ase 23,000 
Cdn. Westinghouse Co., Ottawa; electrical equipment ........ 10,867 
Canmore Mines Ltd., Canmore, Alta.; coal .......... ovcceess 15,750 
Cannon Electric, Toronto; electrical equipment ........ ceccece 85,298 
Capital Comm. Laundry, Ottawa; laundry services ........... 10,000 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor; vehicle repair and overhaul ...... os 50,000 
Cities Service Oil, Toronto; fuel oil 122,000 
Coleman Packing Co., London, Ont.; meat ............eeeee: eee 12,698 
Commercial Caterers Ltd., Toronto; catering services .......-. 108.540 
Cossor (Canada) Ltd., Halifax, N.S.; electronic equipment ...... 90,000 
DeHaviland Aircraft Ltd., Toronto; maintenance trainer ..... ° 650,000 
Delaney & Pettit Ltd., Toronto; packaging materials ......... 23,586 
Domac Technical Sales, Ottawa; electronic equipment ........ 58,584 


Dominion Textile Co., Montreal; cloth . 10,050 


Dorval Air Transport, Dorval, Que.; charter of aircraft ...... 79,091 
Drumond McCall & Co., Montreal; steel sheeting ...... ovaen 29,670 
Du Pont Co., Montreal; photographic supplies ......... eocece 23,000 
Electronic Materials Ltd., Ottawa; electronic equipment ...... 380,00 
Engr. Products Ltd., Montreal; ammunition components ...... 46,200 
Excelsior Refineries, Edmonton; diesel fuel oil ................- . 22,050 
Executone Comm. Systems, Toronto; communication system ,,. 14,772 
William Fanthorpe, Victoria; refuse disposal ...............ee6 11,520 
Field Aviation Co., Oshawa, Ont.; parachute assemblies ..... . 170,204 
First Co-op. Packers, Barrie, Ont.; meat ......... eecvccocecee 32,217 
Ford Motor Co., Windsor; commercial vehicles ......e.sseee 75,000 
Fort Garry Dyers, Winipeg; clothing repairs ..............-. ees 10,000 
Gardner Engines Ltd., Montreal; diesel generating sets ...... 13,000 
Gas Propane Sept-Iles, Que.; propane gaS 10,500 
General Fire Service, Montreal; ground fire fighting material .. 10,000 
G. M., Oshawa, Ont.; standard commercial vehicles ........... 200,000 
B. F. Goodrich Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.; aircraft spares ......... : 23,930 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Toronto; aircraft spares ..... eeeees ° 45,306 
Gralf Trading, Montreal; spares for wireless set ............4+- 11,532 
Gurney Products Ltd., St. Laurent, Que.; gas ranges ......... 17,501 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd., Halifax, N.S.; repairs to ship ........ 18,125 
Hammond Furn. & Storage Co., Vancouver; mattresses ...... 14,764 
Hancock Tire Tread Ltd., Toronto; aircraft tires ........... eee 75,000 
T. Hogan & Co., Halifax, N.S.; docking and refitting of ship .... 51,419 
Imperial Oil, Ottawa; diesel fuel oil ...... 323,785 
Imperial Oil, Ottawa; fuel oil ............ 313,753 
Imperial Oil, Ottawa; petroleum productS .....ccscceescecees 620,074 
Imperial Oil, Regina; petroleum products ......cccceccccesees 10,706 
I1.B.M., Ottawa; rental of office equipment ...... PTT TTT 31,650 
Intl. Harvester Co., Hamilton; commercial vehicles .........«. 75,000 


Irving Oil Co., Saint John, N.B.; petroleum products reeeee en 25,940 


Irving Oil Co., Saint John, N.B.; fuel oil ............ ceeececel 62,800 
Jamieson’s Haulage, Glencairn, Ont.; refuse disposal ........ . 38,400 
Johnson & Johnson Ltd., Montreal; medical supplies ....... »17,407 
Jolliffe Foam Rubber Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont.; mattresses .... 19,534 


Kewanee-Ross Ltd., Toronto; spares for ships’ machinery ...... 13,301 
La Have Equip. Ltd., Bridgewater, N.S.; aircraft crash cranes 115,575 
La Laiterie Granger, St. Johns, Que.; dairy products ......... 18,564 
Linde Air Products Co., Edmonton; oxygen gas .............. 23,128 
Lunenburg F’ndry, Lunenburg, N.S.; docking and refitting ship 89,062 
McDonald & White, Riverside, Ont.; paint ...........cceeeeee 48,404 
Manitoba Dairy, Winnipeg; dairy productS .......cceeeeeeees 17,935 
McColl-Frontenac Oil, Winnipeg; fuel oil .................... 61,480 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Toronto; repair and mod- 
ification of electronic instruments and test equipment .... 250,000 
Minnesota Mining, London, Ont.; deck covering ....... wenaat 19,937 
Modern Packers Ltd., Montreal meat ...... 21,459 
Moira-Schuster Ltd., Belleville, Ont.; coal ...... 10,850 
New System Laundry, Saint John, N.B.; laundry services ...... 10,000 
North Star Oil Ltd., Winnipeg; fuel oil ...............000- — 21,888 
N. Alberta Dairy Pool, Edmonton; dairy products ............ 75,411 
Northern Electric Co., Ottawa; radar equipment ........... . 75,411 
Northern Electric Co., Ottawa; teletype equipment .......... » 311,586 
Northern Electric Co., Ottawa; communication equipment .... 23,449 
Northwest Industries Ltd., Edmonton; electronic equipment .. 111,000 
Ontario Laundry Ltd., Calgary; laundry services ............. : 32,000 
Pendrith Mach. Co., Toronto; baking equipment .............. ° 24.461 
Penmans LAd., Montreal: cClotMimg 43,007 
Petroleum Solvent Corp., Montreal; trichlorethylene ....... . 10,733 
Photostat Corp., Toronto; photographic supplies ......... nacane 32,000 
Protective Plastics Ltd., Toronto; soldiers’ boxes ............ 24,766 
P.S.C., Toronto; aircraft navigational equip. ......ccceseceecs 110,648 
W. A. Rankin Ltd., Ottawa; hand tools ...............2... boeken 10,712 
Rayonese Textile Co., Ste. Rose, Que.; cloth ................... 195,250 
R. & E. Crushing Co., Nanaimo, B.C.; supply & crushing of rock 20,500 
Robinson Cotton Mills Ltd., Toronto; cloth ................... 14,525 
Rogers Majestic Elect. Ltd., Leaside, Ont.; communication equip. 19,275 
J. H. Ryder Mach. Co., Montreal; forklift trucks ............. 14,139 
Sask. Supply & Fuel Co., Saskatoon; coal .....cccccccccccccccs 11,600 
Shell Oil Co., Toronto; lubricating oil ...... 12,430 
Shel Oil Co., Toronto; petroleum products ......cc.eeeeceeess 56,315 
Geo. E. Shnier & Co., Toronto; mattresses .........ccccssscccce 19.477 
Sinclair Radio Lab. Ltd., Toronto; antennae ....,.......... 46,332 
Spartan Air Services Ltd., Ottawa; mapping survey ......... 736,000 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Montreal; aircraft instruments ........ 32,381 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Montreal; electronic modification kits 11,259 
Standard Oil Co., Vancouver; diesel fuel oil .................-- 28,700 
Standard Oil Co., Vancouver; lubricating oil ............... 29,780 
Stark Elect. Inst. Ltd., Ajax, Ont.; electronic equipment ..... » 640,000 
Steel & Engine Prod. Ltd., Liverpool, N.S.; refitting of ship .... 37,447 
Tip Top Tailors Ltd., Toronto; clothing ................ccecs 19,908 
Toilet Laundries Ltd., Montreal; laundry and dry cleaning .... 10,000 
Union Carbide Ltd., Toronto; batteries ............ 23,800 
Norman Wade Co., Toronto; photographic supplies ........... 10,000 
Western Flyer Coach Ltd., Winnipeg; buses .......... ceneceures 233,220 
Wheeler Airlines Ltd., Quebec; charter of aircraft ........ oooe $1,032 
Williams Tool Corp., Brantford, Ont.; practice ammunition .... 52,039 
Wind Turbine Co., Toronto; electronic components .......... 31,476 
G. H. Wood & Co., Ottawa; rubber matting .........ccccccsce 26,280 
World Bulk Shipping Ltd., Montreal; oil barges ...... TTT TTy 185,220 
Wrought Iron Range Co., Toronto; kitchen equipment ......... ‘ 13,789 
Contracts awarded by Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
April 16-30, 1956 
Contractor Work description Value 
Alta Construction Co., Montreal; headquarters building and gate 
Barclay Construction Co., Hamilton; fire hall extension and out- 
side services — Camp Borden, Ont. .................0.00- 39.402 
Barnett-McQueen Co., Fort William, Ont.; range—Port Arthur, 
Berge & Kavanagh Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; painting of buildings 
Buchanan Const. Engr. Co., Edmonton; repairs to armoury — 
Central Bridge Co., Trenton, Ont.; structural steel and steel 
joists for junior ranks buildings — Camp Borden, Ont. .... 23,270 
Desourdy Freres Enr’g., St. Jean, Que.; transmitter station — St. 
Charles Duranceau, reconstruction and surfacing of roads com- 
pounds and parking areas — Lachine, Que. .................. 35,200 
Ellis-Don Ltd., Calgary; warrant officers’ and sergeants’ quar- 
ters, warrant officers’ and sergeants’ mess, administration 
building, water and sewer services — Sarcee Camp, Alta. .. 840 560 
Thomas L. Grooms Const. Ltd., Kingston, Ont. alterations to lab- 
oratory building — Barriefield, Ont. ..................0ccees 19,970 
Les Peintres de Chez-Nous Enrg., Ste Anne du Bocage, N.B:: 
exterior painting of permanent married quarters — Chat- 
Otis Elevator Co., Ottawa, Ont.; elevator — Ralston, Alta. .... 18,640 
Pioneer Paving Ltd., Calgary; parade square — Calgary ........ 44,759 
Swanson Construction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; ground services 
for garage — Winnipeg, Man. 111,082 
_W. C. Wells Const. Co., Saskatoon; extension of underground 
steam system to buildings — Saskatoon. .................... 28 664 
Norman H. Woods & Associates, Vancouver, B.Cy landscaping 


Shawinigan Power 


Looks For Rain 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Shawini- 
gan Water & Power Co. has had 
to draw heavily on water re- 
serves in the St. Maurice Valley 
reservoirs and is hoping that 
rainfall will be sufficient to offset 
the drain. 

Company increased its power 


purchases from other sources 
to conserve its water supplies, 
but it still had to deplete its 


water reserves to supply the 
primary load during the winter 
months, company reports. Snow 
fall was comparatively light in 
the early part of the winter, and 
the spring breakup was unusual- 
ly late. However, it is hoped 
there will be normal precipitation 
during the melting period which 
will provide a satisfactory re- 
plenishment. 

Production at the Shawinigan 
Falls plant of Shawinigan Chemi- 
cals Ltd. was at a high level dur- 
ing the first quarter with sales 
and earnings being maintained at 
approximately the same rate as 
in the latter part of 1955. 

Canadian Resins & Chemicals 
Ltd. operated at nearly full ca- 
pacity and sales were holding up 
well. Business of B-A-Shawini- 
gan Ltd. and St. Maurice Chemi- 
cals Ltd. was termed “satisfac- 
tory.” Installation of additional 
equipment at the St. Maurice 
plant is proceeding on schedule. 

Shawinigan Engineering Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary, besides 
designing and building the new 
Sans Nom development, is cur- 
rently occupied on a number of 
other large projects, both for the 
company and outsiders. 

In the first quarter of 1956 
company earned 98c per common 
share outstanding as at March 31 
and paid 45c in dividends. This 
compares with earnings of 70¢c per 
share and payments of 30c in the 
corresponding period last year. 


Bulloch’s Net 
Jumps 51% 


Bulloch’s Ltd., Winnipeg, net 
profit for the year ended Feb. 29, 
1956, jumped 51% ahead of pre- 
vious year to $117,208 from 
$77,631. 

Sales reached a new record. 
Company continued to sell oil- 
fired and coal-fired warm air 
heating units in volume, but ma- 
jor sales expansiol. was in gas- 
fired furnace line, reports Presi- 
dent T. H. Bulloch in company’s 
first annual report. 

Capital expenditures amounted 
to $78,909 but no large expendi- 
tures are planned for current year. 
New warehouse next to plant 
will enable Bulloch’s to level out 
production by providing storage 
for finished products prior to 
sales, which are seasonal. 

Company says this year’s out- 
look is promising. There will be 
a large potential market for com- 
pany’s gas-fired furnaces in B.C. 
upon completion of Westcoast 
Transmission’s pipeline from Fort 
St. John, B.C., to the international 
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Canada’s 
first... 


In a shoe store in 

Paris, Ontario, 
Alexander Graham Bell, waiting 
nervously with his new 
invention pressed tightly 
against his ear... 
heard his father’s voice, 
carried by wire 

from Brantford— 

a distance of five milest 
This was the world’s 
first long distance 
telephone call eee 


... Ina few short years 

this infant industry 

was to reach major proportiona, 
And in 1889, to 

supply it with wire 

and cable, the 

Eugene F. Phillips Company 
was formed in Montreal, 

This was Canada’s 

original wire and cable 
company. Today, the Phiitips 
organization is still 
ahead—with the 

most complete range 

of wires and cables in Canada, 


Brantford, 1876 


1889 iginal 
factory of the 
Eugene F. 
Company 
— Wires & Cables i) 
Brockville. 


hillips 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


WIRES & CABLES 


THE CANADIAN AFFILIATE OF THE 8.1. C. C. GROUP 
Head Office — Brockville, Ont. 
MONTREAL @ OTTAWA e@ TORONTO © HAMILTON © WINNIPEG 
REGINA @ EDMONTON © VANCOUVER 


border south of Vancouver in 
1957. Also Saskatchewan Power 
Corp. intends to supply Moose 
Jaw, Swift Current, North Battle- 
ford and several smaller centres 
with natural gas this year. 


Bulloch’s says investment in 


In February, 1956, company 
issued 20,000 Class A common 
shares for $140,000 cash. 


design and development of gas- 
fired furnaces will greatly aid it 
in competing in these new mar- 
kets. It believes it will retain full Capitalization outstanding ag 
sales share of coal- and oil-fired! year-end included 59,500 Class A 
furnaces in areas not slated for|common shares and 55,300 Clasg 
natural gas service. B common shares. 


i 


Limited 


Nova Scotia Light & Power Company 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch 


British American On Company Ltd 
Canadian Oil Companies Limited 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd, 
McColl-Frontenac OH Company 


aw: 


%, 
to t d 
_,to meet growing needs 


nadian 


Northwest Nitro-Chemicats Umited, 
Medicine Hot, Alberta 


lew fertilizer plant 


Even the rich Canadian prairie lands must be fertilized to 
nee be farmed efficiently and to produce the maximum yields 
‘ per acre. Soon the new Northwest Nitro-Chemicals Limited 
fertilizer plant will take natural gas from the prairies of 
Western Canada and manufacture it into fertilizers for our 
Western farmers. Canadian Kellogg has been assigned the 
responsibility of designing, engineering and constructing the 
ammonia plant and other important sections of this large 
facility. 

Based on its vast experience and background im the petro- 
chemical industry, Kellogg can now offer four basic processes 
for producing ammonia, the starting point for manufacturing 
most nitrogen bearing fertilizers. These four basic processes 
can utilize a variety of gas, refinery off gas, crude oil, coke 
oven gas and other hydrogen bearing materials. A booklet 
on these processes will be sent on request. Your inquiries on 
ammonia and other petro-chemical or petroleum projects are 
invited. 
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subject: 


By WENDELL B. BARNES 


Concern over the welfare of 
small business is not new to the 
U. S., it goes back to colonial 
times. Here is the root of the 
problem: The little fellow must 
not be unfairly squeezed out. He 
must have a fair chance, an op- 
portunity to grow and prosper. 

The Small Business Act of 1953 
that created the Small Business 
Administration sets out Congres- 
sional policy: “The Government 
should aid, counsel, assist and 
protect insofar as possible the in- 
terests of small-business concerns 
in order to preserve free competi- 
tive enterprise, to ensure that a 
fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies 
and services for the Government 
be placed with small-business en- 
terprises, and to maintain the 
» | strength and over-all economy of 
1 the nation.” 


The Small Business Administra- 
tion carries on four major activi- 
ties to discharze the responsibili- 
ties outlined :n this policy: 

—We help small firms gain 
adequate credit at reasonable 
terms. 

—We help small firms obtain 
a fair share of government con- 
tracts. 

—We help with management 


CANADA FINEST. 
CIGARETTE 


Werner 
Aluminum 


EXTRUSIONS, DRAWN AND ROLL FORMED SHAPES 


ooo SERVEI CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Let us show you how to save money and production 
time through the use of light metal pre-formed shapes. 
You are assured of the close co-operation 

of our trained technical staff in solving your probleme. 
The use-of the latest and most efficient production 
techniques assures you of the best quality and 

fastest delivery. Heat treatment, polishing, bending 
and fabricating facilities are available. 


Werner's extensive manufacturing and production 
facilities are geared to produce extruded, drawn 
and roll formed shapes to your individual 
specifications at economical prices. 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL BE APPRECIATED AND RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


and technical problems. 

—We make disaster loans at 
3% interest to home and busi- 
ness owners who are victims of 
natural catastrophes. 

As a rough rule of thumb the 
median separating smal] from 
large business in manufacturing is 
taken to be whether a firm em- 
ploys less than 500 people. This 
varies, of course, with industries, 

A wholesale firm is smal] with 
annual sales of $5 millions or less, 
a retail store or service business 
is small with annual sales or re- 
ceipts of $1 million or less. 


Credit Program 

In our credit program, we coun- 
sel small firms on their financial 
problems, assist in obtaining cred- 
it from private sources and if pri- 
vate credit is unavailable at reas- 
onable rates, we extend financing. 
We are authorized to make both 
loans in participation with private 
lenders and direct loans if partici- 
pation loans are unavailable. 

There is a $250,000 limitation on 
these loans although we may 
make larger loans to corporations 
formed by smaller business con- 
cerns for the purpose of produc- 
ing or securing raw materials or 
supplies up to a maximum equal 
to $250,000 multiplied by the num- 
ber of small businesses in the cor- 
poration. 

In a typical loan situation, the 
borrower has a good record, his 
management has been competent 
and he is able to show the loan 
should result in increased earn- 
ings so he can repay on schedule. 
About two thirds of our loans 


have been of the bank-participa- | 


tion type. 

Around the first of the year 
we put a new type of loan pro- 
gram into operation to provide 
term credit for the very small 
wholesaler, the retail shop and 
the small service establishment. 
A bank must take at least a 25% 
share, loans may run as long as 
five years and interest cannot ex- 
ceed 6%. The government share 
is limited to $15,000 or 75% of 
the total, whichever is smaller. 

These loans are providing the 
really small firms with a ready 
source of credit for expansions, 
for working capital, for fixing up 
his place—and he is building up 
his line of credit with his local 
bank at the same time. 

Government Contracts 

Our second major assistance is 

helping obtain a fair share of gov- 
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PARK TERRACE APARTMENT 
BUILDING, TORONTO 


Architect: J. E. Hoare Jr. 
Consulting Engineer: G. H. Hopper 
Heating: Dunham Vari-Vac, 
installed by C. G. Broughton Lid. 


The purpose of the heating system in any 
apartment building is to keep the tenants 
warm and comfortable. Three different types 
of heating systems could be used, and it’s 
reasonable to assume that hot water, steam 
and sub-atmospheric steam were all con- 
sidered and discussed by the architect, 


If you had 


to choose- 
how would you heat 
this apartment ? 


consulting engineer and owner before the 
final decision was made. Why then, when 
three types of heating were suitable, was a 
Dunham Vari-Vac Differential Heating 
System installed? What considerations 
prompted its selection? 


Here are four reasons why so many large modern buildings 
throughout the country are heated by Dunham Vari-Vae 


Differential Systems. 


1. Comfort—A Dunham Vari-Vac 
System delivers just the right amount 
of heat, continuously and evenly, in 
all seasons. 


The smooth, constant flow of low pres- 
sure steam eliminates the cracking and 
thumping noises often found in other 


steam systems. eliminated. 


Due to lower temperatures there is no 
eharring of dust, and therefore none of 
the unpleasant odour usually associated 
with steam heating. 


2. Operation— Flexible, fine control 
(either manual or automatic) is obtained 


in a Dunham Vari-Vac System by con- 
trolling both the quantity and the 
temperature of the steam. 


3. Maintenance—<As the flow of steam 
is steady and continuous, the sudden 
expansion and contraction which strains 
piping and leads to costly repairs is 


4. Cost—Owning and operating a 
Dunham Vari-Vac System is comparable 
to, and in most cases lower than, that of 
either hot water or ordinary steam sys- 
tems. Employment of the principle of 
“cool steam’’, with no over-running of 
temperatures, ensures lower fuel bills. 


For more complete eo write for a free copy of 


“A Quick Briefing on Dunham Vari-Vae Differential 


Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 


eating’: 


FIRST IN SUB-ATMOSPHERIC STEAM HEATING 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 15 


VARI-VAC DIFFERENTIAL HEATING CONVECTORE UNIT HEATERS © PUMPS STEAM SPECIALTIES 


$514 


How To Save Small Business 
Credit, Technical Help Part Of U. S. Aid To Firms 


That corner grocery that folded in your neighborhood was 
no isolated business failure — it was part of the continuing 
pattern of absorption of small businesses that has been going 
on since the ’30s. The big question: How far should it go? 
Wendell B. Barnes, administrator of the Small Business 
Administration in Washington, told the Canadian Wholesale 
Grocers Association in Toronto recently some of the concrete 
steps being taken in the U. S. to deal with the problem. 
Here’s some useful background for your thinking on the 


ernment contracts for small firms. 
We have assigned representatives 
to the principal U. S. Government 
purchasing centres to review pro- 
posed purchases and to determine, 
in co-operation with contracting 
officers, which orders should be 
set aside entirely or in part for 
award to small business. 

In management and production 
problems, our program is largely 
educational, designed to help a 
businessman fill in the gaps in 
his knowledge and experience, 
and acquire a better grasp of 
over-all] business administration. 

We are sponsoring small busi- 
ness administrative management 
courses in co-operation with lead- 
ing educational institutions and 
provide firms with four series of 
publications dealing with impor- 
tant management, technical pro- 
duction and marketing problems. 

As administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, I am a 
member of the Attorney General’s 
National Committee to Study 
Anti-trust Laws. Protection of 
small business has been a deter- 
mining factor in making recom- 
mendations to preserve competi- 
tion and freedom of entry into the 
market. 

Our products assistance pro- 
gram is designed to supply the 
need for research facilities by 
providing small businesses with 
information and data on product 
research including product devel- 
opment and marketing, possible 
new products, inventive ideas, un- 
patentable ideas, government- 
owned patents, privately owned 
patents, product redesign and new 
processes. 

Our work, despite the small size 
of our agency, is effective. It is 
effective because we seek to sup- 
plement and help give direction to 
the efforts of other U. S. govern- 
ment agencies and because we 


utilize, wherever we can, the ser- 


vices of private enterprise. 


Polymer Announces 
New Scholarships 


New scholarship awards total- | 
ling $8,750 have been announced 
by Polymer Corp. of Sarnia to 
assist employee families and per- 
sons interested in a_ teaching 
career, 

Two of the awards, each for 
$1,000 a year for four years, are 
to be open to children of company 
employees entering university in 
1956. The scholarships, tenable at 
any recognized Canadian uni- 
versity, will give preference to 
candidates having science and 
mathematics options. 

The third award, worth $750, is 
open to a 1956 university gradu- 
ate resident in Lambton County. 
Eligible applicants are expected 
to be prepared to teach mathe- 
matics or science in a secondary 
schoo] on graduation from OQOn- 
tario College of Education. 


Company 
Reports 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts, Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


Food 


BOWES CO., Toronto, consolidated 
net profit for 1955 showed a 36.5% 
gain over 1954 ($414,385 vs. $303,543). 
Bowes disposed of its original 
warehouse buildings in Toronto and 
its interest in a subsidiary, reports 
President A. W. Baillie. It also re- 
deemed 8% of issued and outstand- 
ing preferred stock. 
Watt & Scott (Montreal) Ltd. pur- 
chased all outstanding shares of 
Watt & Scott (Toronto) Ltd., whose 
results are included in consolidated 
statement. 

This March company redeemed 
13% of outstanding preferred stock. 

CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Dec, 31: 1955 1954 
Net earnings® $873,391 »T57 
Less: Depr. ...ccoccece 117,638 109,896 
Income tax .cccveese 340,797 253,857 
Min, int, eemeeteeeeeee 571 461 
Net profit ......+. 414,385 803,543 
Less: Pref. divd. ..cce 12,340 13,413 


Surplus for year ..... 343,633 290,130 
sNot incl. earnings of York Trading Ltd. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 


Preferred $0.34 $0.23 

Paid eeeee 0.01 0 01 

COMMON 3.44 2.48 
BIG 0 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec, 31: 1955 1954 


$9, $151,444 
Accts., etc., rec. less 
DOR. 1,468 ,609 910,753 
Inventories 2,747,420 3,277,297 
Total curr. assets .. 4,225,727 4,339,494 
eee 54,432 45,922 
209,481 
Fixed assets® ........ 1,191,863 1,034,559 
Patents, etc., less w/o 24,739 24,739 
Total assets ........ 5,496,761 5,654,195 
Accts., tax., etc., pay. 959,169 992,24 
Total curr. liabs, 1,318,347 2,514,159 
imt. .cccccecese 6,083 5,742 
Funded debt ...... eee 111,898 121,709 
Capital stock ..... ese 1,272,958 1,380,229 
Earned surplus ...ecee. 2,787,475 1,632,356 
*After depr, Of 616,407 647,800 
Working capital ..... 2,907,380 1,825,335 


MARVEN’S LTD., Moncton, N.B., 
consolidated net profit for 1955 was 
$12,523, 39.8% lower than net profit 
of $20,800 for 1954. 

CONSOL, INCOME ADOOUNE 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1954 
Net earnings ........-. $170 298 $153,194 
ess: Deprec, 99.664 112,670 
Bond int. ..ccceccese 0,380 10,86 
ee 47.731 8.864 
12,523 20,800 
Times Bond Interest Earned: 
Before 16.41 14.11 
After dep 6.80 3.73 
Earnings Share: 
$0.21 *$0.31 


* Appt OX, arnings after allowing for es- 
timated pref. divds. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 


As at Dec, 31: 1955 1954 
Accts. rec. ‘less res. 337,759 
Inventories 556,724 573,993 

Total curr, assets .. 928,355 989 462 
Deferred assets ..... ° 41,629 761,703 
Due from assoc. Co. .. 
Fixed assets® 643,970 728,358 

Total assets 1,777,761 1,812,560 
72,601 
Inc. tax 30, 093 28.068 
Accts., etc., Day. 268 471 160 322 

260,991 


Total curr, liab. .... 298 564 
Collision insur, 
Funded 


Capital stock . 

Capital surplus . 2,802 
1,269,005 


*After depr. of 1,002,492 939 242 
*$25, 438 ‘which incl. in curr. assets in 


co’s report. 


Working capital 629.791 


471 


Consumers Gas 


Builds Up Load 


“Today we have 14,336 house 
heating customers compared with 
4,667 a years ago,” Oakah L. Jones, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto stated in a recent letter 
to customers, shareholders and 
employees, 

In addition to residential sales, 
the company has been actively 
engaged in obtaining commercial 
customers as well as a number of 
large industrial customers who 
use natura] gas for heat treating, 
brick-making, baking, making 
soaps and detergents and other 
products. 

To further develop its markets, 
particularly the commercial and 
industrial accounts so important 
in summer months when there is 
no house heating load, the com- 
pany recently acquired metered 
gas properties in Oshawa, Bow- 
manville and Whitby. A majority 
stock interest has also been pur- 
chased in Provincial Gas Co., 
which operates in the Niagara 
Falls, Fort Erie and Welland area 
where there are great residential, 
industrial, agricultural and tourist 
opportunities. 

“We feel that these acquisitions 
were in line with our over-all 
load building policy, and when 
considered along with plans for 
expansion into Thornhill, Rich- 
mond Hill, Markham and Picker- 
ing this summer, and prior ex- 
pansion into Brampton, Streets- 
ville and Cooksville, shoulc. prove 
advantageous to our customers, 
employees and shareholders,” Mr. 
Jones said. 

Consumers’ Gas recently com- 
pleted a contract with Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines for transporta- 
tion through the Niagara pipeline 
of the gas required by Trans- 
Canada for its proposed Montreal 
market. Company is now negoti- 
ating a contract with Trans- 


|Canada for purchase of western 
| Canadian gas upon completion of 


the all-Canadian gas line. 


| Despite two gas rate reductions 


gas sales revenue in the five- 


| month period ended Feb. 29, 1956 


showed a 7.6% increase over cor- 
responding period of last year 
($6,713,037 as against $6,236,520). 
Net earnings for the five-month 
period ended Feb. 29, 1956 was 
$954,455. This covered the period 
of heaviest winter consumption. 
The comparable figure for cor- 
responding period of previous 
year is not available. The operat- 
ing figures are contained in the 
recently issued prospectus in con- 
nection with the $10-million offer- 


tures, 


ing of 4%4% sinking fund deben- | 


Seven Scholars 
Win Fellowships 


Studies of nuclear reaction and 
the life and thought of Protagoras 
of Abdera are among the seven 
Canadian fellowship awards an- 
nounced recently by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation of New York. 

Value of the awards, each vary- 
ing according to individual re- 
quirements, totals more than 
$25,000 this year. 

The winners and subjects: 

Margaret Kirkland Avison, To- 
ronto, for creative writing in 
poetry. 

Dr. Kathleen Coburn, professor 
of English, University of Toronto, 
studies of the notebooks of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Dr. E. L. Fackenheim, assistant 
professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, studies in the de- 
velopment of religious philosophy 
from Kant to Kierkegaard. 

Dr. J. D. Jackson, associate 
professor of applied mathematics, 
McGill University, a theoretical 
study of nuclear reactions. 

Dr. Gustave Lanctot, honorary 
professor of history, University 
of Ottawa, studies on the influ- 
ence of the American Revolution 
on the people of Canada. 

Dr. T. J. Oleson, associate pro- 
fessor of history, University of 
Manitoba, a study of the life and 
times of Edward the Confessor. 

Dr. L. E. Woodbury, associate 
professor of Greek, University of 
Toronto, a study of the life and 
thought of Protagoras of Abdera. 


L. W. TOWNSEND, 0.8.E., M.¢. 


who has been appointed a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
The Wabasse Cotton Company Limited. 
Recently retired as senior assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Montreal, 
Mr. Townsend is also a director of Woods 
Manufacturing Company Limited. 
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CANADA-WIDE 
CATERING SERVICE 


for 
CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENTS, 
MINES 
RAILWAY MAINTENANCE 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 
STAFF HOUSES 
CANTEENS 
and 
INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA§ 


Let vs analyze your requirementa 
and offer a detailed proposal. 


[RAWLEY & 
CRACKEN 


COMPANY LIMITED 
S* PAUL STW. MONTREAL 


TORONTO SUDBURY WINNIPEG © NORTH BAY VANCOUVER 


Covers these 
companies: 


lron and Steel 
Foodstuffs 

Trust and Loan 
Merchandising 
Pulp and Paper 
Milling 
Investment Trusts 
Transportation 
Beverages 

Banks 

Oil Refining 
Rubber and Textiles 
Public Utilities 


buying 


stocks? 


you can profit from SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS 


1956 edition « ready July « 


$3 postpaid 


There’s nothing like authoritative facts to help you pro- 
tect your investments, to help you choose the companies 
that show promise of growth. 

Here in this comprehensive survey you'll find a wealth of 
detailed and significant data on the operations of some 


1600 companies. 


Published by The Financial Post, The Survey of Industrials 
is everywhere recognized as Canada’s leading reference 
book. It’s your reliable source for details of each com- 
pany’s business, plants and properties. It provides earnings 
statements, dividend histories and gives names of officers, 
directors and transfer agents. 


again! 


This 1956 edition gives the annual high and low prices 
at which shares have traded for the past eight years. It’s a 
valuable guide book, a book that you'll use over and over 


Order your copy now for delivery in July 


The Zinancial Post, 48) UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, CANADA 


Yes, enter our order. We enclose $ ........-eeeeeee++ for 

Copies SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS, 1956 .......... ready July $3 
pesees Copies SURVEY OF OILS, 1956 . 
copies DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS, 1955 .......... ready now $10 
sesees Copies BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1956 ......... ready Aug. $8 
Copies SURVEY OF MINES, 1957 ..........+. ready Dee. $8 
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Street Address 


City and Province 
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Where’s The Best 
Place To Live? 


In Toronto (and freeze in winter)? 
Florida 


June Reader’s Digest condenses 
his new $3.50 book “The Grass is 
Never Greener’’—a hilarious re- 
port of his “research” in looking 
for the ideal place to live, and how 
he comes up with a definite answer. 
Or does he? Get your June Read- 
er’s Digest today: 38 articles of 
lasting interest condensed to save 
your time. 


Toronto’s new 
luxury hotel 


Centrally located, 
relaxed comfort, 
charming decor, 
Modern dining room 
and lounge. 


Ample Parking 
REGENCY TOWERS HOTEL 


Canada’s population is forecast 
at more than 19 million by 1965, 
an increase of some four million 
over current totals. The change 
is going to affect your business, 
particularly if it caters to specific 
age groups. 

Here’s the detail of the expect- 
ed increase in sevén major age 
classifications: 

Preschool (0-4 years): This is 
the forecast, reflecting expecta- 
tions of a continuing baby boom: 


Age Group 


1955 M 997,900 
F 956,500 
T 1,954,400 
1965 M 1,169,800 
F 1,110,000 
T 2,279,800 
Increase: M 171,900 
F 153,500 
T 325,400 


Significance: Continued high 
demand for infant food, clothing, 
vitamins and other food supple- 
ments, toys. Coupled with the 
current trend to urban living, 
higher family income and living 
standards, the baby boom will 
also mean solid demand for new 
homes, automobiles and wil} con- 
tribute to support of parks and 
playgrounds, landscaping, other 
businesses such as wading pools, 
picture books, children’s records. 
Increasing number of working 
mothers will push further the 
current trend to organized day 
nurseries, baby-sitting agencies, 
provide more new jobs for part- 
time students, oldsters. 


Elementary School (5-14 years): 
Zooming birth rates since the 
1940s contributed to the popula- 
tion crest in this age group, ex- 
pected to hit its peak about 1960- 
1961 and hold its high level 


Getting Ahead 

Astute businessmen plan for suc- 
cess; they read The Financial Post 
because it helps them make right 


decisions. Yearly by mail in Can- 
ada, $6; elsewhere $7 yearly. 


COOL SMOKING 
SLOW BURNING 


Virginia 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


OUR PRODUCTS 


Rail, Shape, Sheet 
Piling, Bar, Wire- 
Rod, Plate, Hot & 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Durzine Sheef, Tin 
Plate, Durzinc- 
Durpaint, Cold Rol- 
led Durpaint, Elec- 
trical Sheet. 


Here’s Your 1965 Market 


e Figures Indicate Booming ‘Baby’ Market 
e Major Increases In Buying Power Seen 
e More Money Will Go Into Leisure Goods 


well past 1965. This is what is 
expected: 


5-14 Age Group 
1955 M 1,520,700 
F 1,457,900 
T 2,978,600 
1965 M 2,115,100 
F 2,027,100 
T 4,142,200 
Increase: M 594,400 
F 569,200 
T 1,163,600 
Significance: (1) Continuing 


heavy demand for schools, play- 
grounds, housing and services re~- 
quiring heavy capital investment 
—thus probable heavy tax pres- 
sure in urban areas and their sur- 
rounding suburbs where young 
population is concentrated, 

(2) Big and growing market 
for children’s clothes, schoo] sup- 
plies, sporting goods, TV sets, 
dental and medica] supplies, toys, 
other equipment needed to out- 
fi. and maintain the quick-grow- 
ing child. 

(3) Opportunities for hundreds 
of new or additional businesses 
designed to handle care and 
training of school-age children— 
day schools, summer camps, 
similar organizations both public 
and commerciai. Growing family 
income will make possible spend- 
ing for services on a scale hither- 
to unknown, 


High school, college and mar- 
riage (15-24 years): These 
persons comprise the first wave 
resulting from the wartime jump 
in birth rates. In the next 10 
years they’ll be spilling into col- 
leges and universities from high 
school, marrying and_ starting 
their families. Probable totals: 


15-24 Age Group 
1955 M 1,148,500 
F 1,126,200 
T 2,274,700 
1965 


Increases 


804,200 

Significance: This 804,000 in- 
crease accounts for much of the 
continuing up tempo in birth rate 
forecast in the 0-4 years cate- 
go.y. For the businessman it 
promises continued growing mar- 
kets for new housing, furniture, 
appliances, hardware, automo- 
biles, With rising incomes, it 
also can be expected to boost 
various specialty lines including 
books, records, sporting goods, 
do-it-yourself equipment, Expect- 
ed higher percentage attending 
coliege will mean demand for ex- 
panded school facilities, more 
teachers and supplies. 


Junior executives (25-34): Low 
depression birth rates make their 
impact felt in this age group 
which wiil show the smallest net 
increase of all age categories dur- 
ing the next 10 years. The fore- 
cast: 

25-34 Age Group 

1955 M 1,180,200 

F 1,195,600 

T 2,375,800 

1965 M 1,317,700 

F 1,269,600 

T 2,587,300 

Increase: M 137,500 
F 64,000 

T 201,500 


Significance: For the next 10 
years there’ll probably be a con- 
tinuing shortage of skilled labor, 
professional personnel, other em- 
ployees needed for expanding 
industry. It will mean higher 
incomes for this age group lead- 
ing to bigger spending on luxury 
goods, other high-price merchan- 
dise. Relatively smaller numbers 
will offset some of the increased 
market in the 15-24 bracket for 
automobiles, houses, other hard 
goods. Some economists specu- 
late that the population squeeze 
in this bracket will speed trend 
to mechanization of business, in- 
dustry, ease transition problems. 


Top wage earners (35-54): Big 


growth expected, partly the re- 


sult of fast population growth and 


high birth rates of First World 


War an. early 1920s. Expected in- 
crease: 
35-54 Age Group 
1955 M 1,877,100 
F 1,805,000 
T 3,682,100 
1965 M 2,373,900 
F 2,362,700 
T 4,736,600 
M 496,800 
F 557,700 
T 1,054,500 


Significance: Major increases in 
buying power are indicated for 
the next 10 years. This group 
accounts for close to 50% of in- 
come in Canada, including the 
Majority of top-rate salaries. 
They’re the major market for 
hard goods, luxury spending, re- 
creation equipment, and tourist 
spending, medium-to-high price 
homes. Roughly 20% of total 
population will be in this age 
bracket in 1965. 


Senior personnel (55-64): 
Smaller-than-average growth is 
expected since immigration won’t 


increase: 


sWell the totals very much, Major 


| additions to this age bracket are 
not expected to show until after 


WATA pone STEEL co..uro. 


> 


55-64 Age Group 
1955 M 586,100 
570,900 
T 1,157,000 
1965 M 752,900 
F 737,900 
HEAD OFFICE: Increase: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. F_ 167,000 
Cable: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 


Significance: Since most fami- 
lies in this age section have debt- 


}free homes, grown children, 


they’ll be spending more of their 
income on hobbies, recreation, 
other leisure time items, With 
some 60% of the group home 
owners, they are important mar- 
ket for maintenance and repair 
businesses. Extra spending is also 
earmarked for medical care, 
drugs, ete. Growth figures indi- 
cate steady growth in potential 
business available from _ this 
group. 


Retired (65 and over): Rela- 
tively small total population at 
the turn of the century is the 
main contributing factor to the 
lower-than-average increase an- 
ticipated for the category, Addi- 
tions. are related to steady exten- 
sion of life expectancy in Canada, 


65 and over Age Group 


1955 M 609,900 

F 601,600 

T 1,211,500 

1965 M 699,900 

F 772,900 

T 1,472,800 

Increase: M 99,000 

f 171,300 
T 270,300 


Significance: Businesses spe- 
cializing in geriatric foods, old- 
age care, won’t get major market 
growth until after 1965. Increases 
during the next 10 years will be 
gradual, allowing time for prod- 


uct development, test marketing, 
research into new products for 


sale later to a much faster-grow- 
ing age category. Income avail- 
able for spending will increase as 
private and government retire- 
ment benefits increase, more pen- 
sion plans come into effect. 


Canadian Oil Now Threat, — 
U.S. Oilmen Shout ‘Stop’ 


Special Correspondence 
WASHINGTON—A barrage of 
protest has been let loose here at 
the increasing U. S. imports of 
oil from Canada and other parts 
of the world. 


The complaint was voiced by 
the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America. 


. Association President Robert L. 
Wood said he has been promised 
by government officials that the 
complaint will be considered by 
the Advisory Cabinet Committee 
and will be studied immediately 
by Office of Defense Mobilization 
Director Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. 

Three weeks ago, Flemming an- 
nounced he was continuing his 
policy of voluntary restrictions on 
oil imports, with specific exemp- 
tions for oil from Canada and 
Venezuela and oil going into the 
West Coast. 

The Petroleum Association said 
Canadian exports of oil to U. S. 
have increased 1,300% in the past 
two years. Exports to the U. S. 
from the Middle and Far East 
were up 36%, the Association said, 
and up 26% from Venezuela. 

In the past, the Association has 
made passing comments on Cana- 


U.S. Syndicate In 


Vancouver Deal 
From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER—An investment 
syndicate headed by Dr. Simon 
Garter and Dr. Monroe S. Fried- 
man, San Francisco, has bought 
the B.C. Electric Co.’s building 
here for $700,000. 

The property, home of the com- 
pany for 45 years, is to be re- 
modeled and modernized and will 
accommodate stores and offices, 
But work must be delayed till 
the B.C. Electric staff moves into 
its new headquarters due for 
completion next year. 

The same syndicate which 
bought the B.C. Electric building 
recently purchased the Standard 
Building in this city, 
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dian oil exports to U. S. but has 
not considered it a major threat. 
Now, the organization appears to 
feel Canadian oil imports are be- 
coming a serious problem for 
domestic producers. 

It says that in 1954 there were 
7,000 bbl. of Canadian oil coming 
into U. S. daily. In 1955 the figure 


For prospectus and information about curri activi- 
shot up to 46,000 daily. This year, ; 
the Association says, plans are for ah ree and scholarships, apply to Principal, College, 


a daily average of 98,000 bbl. of 
Canadian oil. 

The Petroleum Association is 
asking the government to slap on 
restrictions to hold back the fast- 
rising Canadian oil imports, and 
imports from other areas as well. 


UPPER SCHOOL, 14-18 
(Grades 9-13) 


Ontario Graduation Diploma, Senior 
Matriculation Vith form. Spacious grounds. Ex 


Upper Canada College. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys 


(Non-denominational) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 7-16 
(Grades 2-10) 


NIHONBASHI-EDOBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Pig Iron; Billet, Slab, 
Sheet Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod; Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled 
Sheet, Cold Rolled 


Sheet & Galvanized 
Sheet, By-products. 


JI IRON « STEEL CO., LTD. 


Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


WESTCOAST TRANSMISSI 


BUILDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


 TRANS-MOUNTAIN 
“oll 


> 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


~ 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


$ war « > 


* 


EDMONTON 


REGINA REGINA 


ERIO 


The tremendous growth of the Canadian oil and natural gas industries 
is one of the marvels of our time. Natural gas has been used extensively 
in Alberta for the past thirty years, but the major discoveries of gas 
and oil in the decade since World War II have sparked the expanding 


refining and petro-chemical developments. Great new pipe lines (now in 


operation, under construction or in an advanced stage of planning) will 
enable Alberta to share her bountiful supplies of oil and gas with Eastern 
and Western Canada. 


The role of Canadian Bechtel Limited, mapped here, is that of 
engineer and constructor. Services include analytical studies; 
design, process and detail engineering; procurement and 
construction —and project management of all these functions. 


CANADIAN BECHTEL 


Toronto, Vancouver 
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and 
onal faciliti 
for athletic and extra-curricular activities. Large estate at Norval 
in Credit Valley for weekend camping, scouting and skiing. 


Autumn term begins Thursday, September éth, 1956 
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The New Japan 
Hard for Healthy Trade 


Give some thought to doing business with Japan. It’s a country 
for Canadians to reckon with both as a market and salesman in our 


own backyard. 
You can expect this 


® Surprisingly good quality merchandise, competitive with 
some of the best Canadian manufacturers have to offer. 


@ Razor-sharp businessmen. They’ll probably be more polite 
than any you currently deal with. 


e Growing markets for Canadian goods, particularly raw 
materials, specialized machinery, technical equipment. 


That’s the picture in brief. It reflects the impact of a postwar 


Japan anxious to integrate its 


economy with the rich North 


American market, constantly on the lookout for outlets not likely 
to be plugged by tariff barriers. On this and following pages The 
Financial Post presents a special report on the New Japan. 


Veterans in the Japan trade agree that 
Canadian businessmen can reap rich harvests 
if current trends continue. 


The main reason is the shifting pattern of 
the total trade out of lines competing directly 
with Canadian manufacturers into new ones 
that are either undeveloped or uneconomic 
here so far. That’s why, for example, steel 
casing pipe for oil wells, bauxite alumina, 
toys, optical supplies and Mandarin oranges 
now are big items in the roughly $40-$45 mil- 
lion or more worth of Japanese goods ex- 
pected to be imported this year. 


“The pattern of our trade with Canada is 
showing signs of shifting to heavy goods,” 
Japanese Consul Kenzo Yoshida told The 
Financial Post, “Textiles are the only article 
over which there is some trouble, and this 
is more a fear for the future than of present 
Japanese imports, 


“Our tourist trade is also growing rapidly, 
helped in part by the increase in the number 
of Canadian businessmen who are making 
trips to the Orient. And on the other hand, 
more Japanese merchants are seeking to buy 
goods from Canada, particularly raw ma- 
terials.” 


“Business with Japan is definitely improv- 
ing,” comments a large-scale Toronto retail- 
er. “The manufacturers have learned since 
the war not tc downgrade their wares. Most 
of their products are in good style, show ex- 
cellent workmanship and are at highly com- 
petitive prices. 

“But to deal there you need good buyers 
for negotiating purchase orders and either a 
representative or agent on hand in Japan to 
examine goods and check to make sure de- 
livery dates are kept. Right now, all foreign 
markets are busy and you have to keep up 
the pressure to make sure delivery and spe- 
cifications are met.” 


On the other hand, some merchants are 
frankly pessimistic, 


“The Japanese are up against a tough prob- 
lem at the moment,” commented a retail ex- 
ecutive recently returned from a frip to the 
Orient. “Basically, it is artificial for them to 
trade with the West in many of their manu- 
factured: goods, since they have to overcome 
serious problems in distance and style, Euro- 
pean competition and tariffs. There is no 
question but that their natural market lies 
with China and Russia. 


“Much of current business is shaped by 
political considerations rather than econ- 
omics. 


“Perhaps in time the country will develop 
new products as it becomes westernized and 
its own loca] markets provide sufficient 
demand to support establishments of new 
productive facilities.” 


Nonsense, replied another wholesale house 
executive. “There are a lot of things the 
Japanese can make very well to sell in West- 
ern markets. Roughly one third of their pro- 
duction goes for domestic needs, one third for 
the Far East and one third to Western world 
customers. We do a big business selling goods 


to Japan; we have to buy from them, and 
profit from it, to make this possible.” 


Range of products is growing steadily. A 
typical selection: Grass and hooked rugs, 
wickerware, novelty handbags, binoculars, 
cameras, toys, gloves, sweaters, chinaware, 
novelty pottery, housewares, textile piece 
goods, canned salmon and tuna, shrimp, nuts, 
steel plate and finished goods, cut glass, ply- 
wood, electro-plated wire. 


Biggest attention-getters now are cameras, 
textiles and china. 

Starting last year, cameras and photo- 
graphic accessories came into the Canadian 
market in a big way, reaching a value of more 
than $400,000. Together with binoculars and 
other optical] equipment (also over the $400,- 
000 marks in 1955) they represent the de- 
velopment of a major and quality industry in 
Japan as a result of wartime research and 
developments. Retailers say the products 
compare favorably with middle-price German 
goods. 


Textile lines such as shirts and blouses 
have been attacked by some Canadian manu- 
facturers as unfair and cut-rate competition 
threatening to engulf the whole Canadian 
market. Easing hot feelings was adoption of 
a quota system by the Japanese Government 
last- November which set a limit on total 
sales allowed in Canada and elsewhere. Cur- 
rent dispute now is over the size of the quota, 


In Heavy Equipment Field 


Heavy equipment manufactured in Japan 
is starting to edge into world markets. 


Typical is shipbuilding where several 
Canadian companies have placed orders with 
Japanese yards in the last year, including a 
35,550-ton ocean-going tanker for Imperial 
Oil’s subsidiary Caribbean Oil & Transport 
Inc. 


The Imperial ship, ordered from Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. of 
Nagasaki at a cost of $5 million, is scheduled 
for early 1957 completion to carry crude to 
East Coast refineries. Company officials said 
the Japanese firm got the contract in world- 
wide competitive bidding. 

“Their bid was for quicker completion by 
one to 1% years at a price 10% below the 
average,” one official told The Financial Post. 
“Work is progressing on schedule and we 
are well satisfied.” 


A short salmon pack in Canada’s west 
coast fisheries is contributing to a big jump 
in sales of Japanese canned fish here this 
year. Most of the larger Canadian packers 
are selling the fish under their own label as 
a stop-gap measure. Salmon imports are ex- 
pected to run as high as 200,000 cases alone, 

“Some salmon is being sold directly under 
Japanese labels, but most of it is being 
handled under nationally advertised brands,” 
a major food importer told The Financial 
Post. “Consumer acceptance is good, although 
some people claim the fish has a slightly 
different flavor. The current big market 
probably will ease off quite a bit when regu- 


lar Canadian fishing o 
Way on a normal basis. 

Other food items: Tuna, expected to run 
slightly higher than last year’s 1.4 million 
lb.; shrimps, now appearing on the market to 
challenge U.S. imports; Mandarin oranges 
which have built up a steady market of about 
$1.4 million a year; tea, with market growth 
expected as production of black tea picks up 
over the traditional green variety. 


Luxury goods are selling well, particularly 
in the new specialty stores being opened in 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver and other 
larger cities. Spurred by popularity of 
Japanese themes for interior decorating, 
ornamental lamps ($3-$25), fine porcelains 
(up to $50), artistic screens ($200 up), lacquer 
and bronzeware ($5-$50) and fine silk fab- 
rics are being imported. 


“They sell very well and are of excellent 
quality,” a specialty shop owner comments. 
“More people who want to try something 
different from standard furnishings are buy- 
ing various foreign goods. Our Japanese- 
made lines rank among the best sellers with 
Scandinavian merchandise.” 


An off-beat item is earning profits on the 
culture circuit. Managers of Canadian art 
film houses such as the Towne in Toronto 
report “fair” to “good” grosses from Japanese 
films, several of which have won awards in 
international competitions, 


Toys have always been an important com- 
modity. Sales for 1955 to Canada amounted 
to $2 million and are expected around the 
$2.5-$3 million level this :vear. An important 
development since 1954 has been in mech- 
anical toys, made for both low and medium- 
price markets. 


For future business keep an eye on elec- 
trical manufactures. Business with Canada 
so far is small, well under $1 million a year, 
since models and styles now being made are 
generally unsuited to Canadian needs. But 
severa] Canadian companies are showing in- 
terest in Japanese production if necessary 
changes can be made in equipment specifica- 
tions. The reason: Manufacturing costs in 
Canada are being pushed to record levels by 
fast-rising materials and labor costs—use of 
some imported components, if the price is 
right, could help get them back into line, 


operations get under 


Some Precautions 


If you’re planning to take a flier at the 
Japan trade, experts recommend these pre- 
cautions: 


(1) If you can 
Major purchases 
Japan, otherwise 
port houses here. 


(2) Make sure of all specifications; write 
them in the contract, 


(3) Insist on adequate supervision. If deal- 
ing through an importer check with him reg- 
ularly on manufacturing, packing and ship- 
ping progress. 

(4) Watch customs requirements—material 
used for packaging is assessed varying duties. 
Advance knowledge can ensure the lowest 
rate charge. 


“The Japanese manufacturer is not a sales- 
man like his Canadian counterpart,” one 
company buyer said. “You usually deal 
through the large trading companies. It often 
helps a lot to talk with the manufacturer 
direct wherever possible, so that actual costs 
and your needs and specifications are clearly 
understood. 


“Most people we deal with are very co- 
operative. The trading companies are good 
and sharp businessmen. Only thing we've 
had to watch is a pileup of intermediate 
profits from routing goods through four or 
five hands. You get what you purchase but 
you have to go after it.” 


“The first step should always be to check 
with the Canadian trade office in Japan,” 
advised another official. “There is a com- 
petent staff there and they can direct you to 
good buying agents, advise on most effective 
procedures and help in a dozen other ways.” 


afford it, and are planning 
send a trained buyer to 
stick with established im- 


Vhich Way Japan Turn Trade? 


Trend Is To The West, But Peiping Sings A Siren Song 


By VINCENT J. EGAN 
The Japanese economy today Peiping 


sions he gathered on his visit to 
last fall 


officials. At our 


interview, 


nism — the stalemate in the 


(when the 


is slanted toward the free world. Geneva spirit was in flower) as 
From Canada comes her wheat, head of a delegation of 47 Tokyo 


from the U. S. comes her raw 
cotton, from Australia comes her 
wool. 

But in her efforts to sell her 
own goods to the prosperous 
nations of the west, Japan comes 
up against an array of artificial 
barriers. 

When Japan cocks her ear to- 
ward near-by continental Asia, 
on the other hand, she hears 
Peiping’s siren song. China 
ostensibly is willing to trade 
her coal for Japanese _ ships, 
her soya-beans for Japanese 
machinery. 

Japan’s trading partners of the 
free world cannot afford to 
ignore the pressures that are 
present in Japan. While govern- 
ments of the English-speaking 
world either suggest or demand 
that Japan curtail her shipments 
of textiles, sewing machines and 
the like, China’s rulers invite in- 
fluential Japanese to come and 
visit them on good-will missions. 
Japanese manufacturers’ are 
assured that, if it weren't for the 
west’s embargo on trade with 
communist countries, China 
would surely be buying from 
them. 

In Tokyo, I talked with 
Yoshihiko Kitajima, chairman of 
the city council, of the impres- 


nomics, 


readers this 


Sorbonne, 
travelled widely in Europe, 
and visited Japan recently 
to te Ae to Financial Post 


Vincent J. Egan 
Financial Post staff writer 
for the past five years, Vin- 
cent Egan is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto in Eco- 


and studied at the 
Paris. He has 


spectal report, 


Kitajima was surrounded by 
other councillors who had ac- 
companied him to Peiping. 

Apparently Kitajima gathered 
only one impression on his trip, 
for he would discuss no other: 
that the United Nations’ restric- 
tions on trade in strategic mater- 
ials with communist countries 
should be abolished and full- 
scale trade between China and 
Japan revived, His fellow coun- 
cillors appeared to agree. 

Remember Soviet Action 

At the same time, the Japanese 
have not forgotten Russia’s last- 
minute entry into the Pacific 
war after the first A-bomb had 
demoralized Japan. They have 
not forgotten Russia’s seizure of 
industrial plants worth $1 bil- 
lion in Manchuria, and of Sakha- 
lin, the Kuriles, and other Japan- 
ese islands. 

And certainly they have not 
forgotten the thousands of prison- 
ers taken by Russia during her 
seven-day war against an al- 
ready defeated Japan. Relatives 
of these “war criminals” still 
held in Russia stage frequent 
demonstrations in Tokyo on their 
behalf. Occasionally — appar- 
ently when it ‘is politically ex- 
pedient for their communist 
captors to release them — some 
prisoners are sent back to Japan. 

Japan has many other causes 
for resentment against commu- 


Russo-Japanese peace talks at 
London, Russia’s harassment and 
occasional seizure of Japanese 
fishing boats in northern inter- 
national waters, the sending of 
Soviet spies (some of whom have 
been caught landing on beaches) 
into Japan. 


But could Japan, in fact, de- 
velop a substantia! trade with 
today’s China if there were no 
UN embargo and if political 
biases were somehow removed 
from the picture? 


Japan could use coking coal 
from Manchuria (at $12.30 a ton 
vs. $21 for U, S. coal), industrial 
salt, iron ore and rice — but 
China needs those very com- 
modities herself for her indus- 
trial expansion program and to 
feed her people. 

China might appear interested 
in buying steel, heavy equipment 
and fertilizer from Japan, but in 
the long run China could and 
would buy those commodities 
more cheaply elsewhere. And a 
communist - ruled, poverty - 
ridden agrarian nation is not 
the most promising market for 
the consumer goods, such as 
cameras and toys, that are 
Japan's specialty. 

Diversity of Exports 


That is the most encouraging 
evidence there is that Japan 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Principal Items in 1955 


1955. 


Oranges, mandarines, fresh . 1,367,060 

Bauxite alumina for refining . . 1,285,226 

Mechanical toys, metal ....... 1,121,190 

Gloves & mitts, wool ......... 933,576 

Electroplated gilt ware ....... 826,345 Canada 

Packages containing goods, misc. 838,165 bought 
Sewing machines, domestic . . . 746,280 

Silk clothing, women & children 738,838 

Gloves of synthetic fibres ..... 673,666 

Angles, beams, misc. ........ 632,157 

Colored cotton fabric ........ 624,723 

Fish nets, commercial ........ 609,494 

Pulp sulphite, bl. dissolving ... 4,974,078 

WON 

Asbestos milled fibres ........ 1,937,314 

Whisky ....... 1,681,531 

Flour of wheat ............. 1,361,562 | 

Drugs & chemicals, mise. ..... 1,232,832 

Cattle hides, raw ........... 908 537 

Titanium slag 770,937 


The for Recovery 


Special Report from Japan on Outlook 


By PETER SHINOBU HIGASHI 


World-wide prosperity, spearheaded by 
United States’ economic boom, boosted 
Japan’s 1955 trade volume to a postwar high 
of $4,723 millions. 


Custom clearances for the year ended 
March 31, 1956, showed exports increasing by 
24.5% over the same 1954-1955 period to 
$2,137 millions, a postwar high. 

Imports totaled $2,586 millions, also a new 
record, topping the preceding year’s total 
by 14.8%. 

Though Japan’s import excess was whittled 
down by 586 millions from the 1954 level of 
$534.8 millions, it still remained a formidable 
$448.6 millions, 

For a Japan which must export to support 
its teeming 90-million population, it was an 
encouraging year. 

Yet, sobering factors rule out great opti- 
mism. In the last prewar normal years, 1934- 
1936, Japan exported an amount equivalent 
to 22.6% of her gross national] income and: 
imported 22.9% (about the same proportion 
as now applies to Canadian figures), 

In 1955, the ratio of exports to national 
income was only 9.5% while imports were 
14.1%—despite a 50% increese in national 
income and over 100% iinrense in industrial 
output, 

Additionally, the nent volume in 1955 
had only reached 57.1% of the 1934- 1936 level 
and imports 78.2%. 

Even in the banner year of 1955, Japan still 
could not sell more than it bought. This 
imbalance has existed every year since her 
defeat. 

And yet, the Finance Ministry announced 
April 7, Japan’s dollar receipts in 1955 to- 
taled $535 millions more than she disbursed, 
an increase in excess dollar receipts over 
1954 of almost $200 millions. 


Dollar Holdings Up 


Finance Minister Hisato Ichimada proudly 
told the press that Japan’s hard currency 
holdings had now reached $1,405 millions, 

But how? 

The answer lies, of course, in the $5,500 
millions in U.S. aid poured into the country 
since the surrender and over $3,527 millions 
in so-called “off-shore” procurements of stra- 
tegic materials for the United Nations forces 
in Korea. 

Since the end of the Korean War, this im- 
portant source of dollar revenue has taken 
the form of: 

—Private spending of U.S. military per- 
sonnel in Japan; 

—U.S. spending to build up Japan’s de- 
fense forces; 

—the purchase of goods for the reconstruc- 
tion of Korea; 

—welfare aid to countries of Southeast 
Asia. 

In 1955, procurement spending alone to- 
taled $575 millions, preventing Japan from 
going into the red, and contributing to the 
favorable dollar receipts raked in by the 
Japanese. 

Some credit must, however, be given to 
the Japanese themselves. In 1945, at the close 
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The above panel in Japanese is a brief mes- 
sage from the Editor. It speaks of trade between 
Japan and Canada and tells about the purpose 
of this feature 


Born in Japan, Peter Shinobu Higashi came to 
Canada as a child with his father, a Church of 
England missionary to the Japanese colony in 
British Columbia. He was educated in Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver; graduated from UBC in 


1938 in English literature and language. 


He writes this and other articles in this 
Report on Japan with a special knowledge of 


Japanese-Canadian relations. 


Mr. Higashi founded the English-language 
Japanese newspaper “The New Canadian” still 
in April, 1939, went to 
Dairen to work on the Manchuria Daily News. 
Drafted into the Japanese army in 1941, he was 
discharged in 1943, interned by the Russians in 
1945 and worked in a slave labor camp until re- 
patriated late in 1948. He is now business man- 


published in Toronto; 


ager of Associated Press in Tokyo. 


His wife, Setsu, was born and raised in Van- 


couver and they have one son, age 14. 


of World War II, experts predicted that Japan 
would take 10 years to rebuild her war- 
shattered industries and reach prewar pro- 
duction levels. 


In 1947, Japan’s mining and industrial out- 
put had increased 27% over the previous 
year to reach 45.9% of prewar levels. In 
1950, industrial output was back to 99.7% of 
prewar levels, thanks primarily to heavy 
procurement spending for the Korean War, 
which broke out in June of that year. 


In 1951, production was up to 134.4% of 
prewar standards and continued to increase 
by 10% annually. In 1955, Japan’s indus- 
trial output was twice that of prewar years, 
reaching an index of 201.3. 

This amazing recovery was accompanied 
by industrial re-equipment, technical prog- 
ress and increased labor productivity. For 
example, in 1947, labor productivity was 
28.6% of the 1934-1936 level. In 1955, it had 
reached 127.4% for both the mining and 
manufacturing industries, despite the fact 
that miners continued to drag their feet, at- 
taining only 88.8% of the prewar standard. 


Changing Trade Pattern 


Hand in hand with these developments, 
Japan’s trade pattern changed drastically. 
Despite the fact that trade with Japan’s im- 
mediate neighbors, China, Korea and Man- 
churia dropped to a mere trickle, Asia still 
remained Japan’s major market. But Asia no 
longer was the major source of Japan’s sup- 
plies of raw materials and food. Japan turned 
to the U.S. and Canada for her industrial 
materials and foodstuffs. 

In short, Japan can exist only as a work- 
shop for the nations of the world. Her prob- 
lem is how to process the raw materials she 
buys abroad into finished and semi-finished 
products that she can sell again in a highly 
competitive world market. 

And, significantly, Japanese industrialists, 
manufacturers and exporters, seem to have’ 
a realistic grasp of this problem, Unlike pre- 
war days, when Japan put too much shoddy 
materia] at cut-rate prices on the world mar- 
ket, today private enterprise is maintaining 
voluntary safeguards against the export of 
cheap products. This self-imposed discipline 
and emphasis on quality goods covers the 
whole gamut of export products—textiles, 
cameras, iron and steel products, pearls, 
sewing machines and even tuna. 

Despite the crying need to expand mar- 
kets abroad and grab as much trade as pos- 
sible, manufacturers and exporters are 
collectively imposing, in addition, voluntary 
restrictions on exports to prevent flooding 
of the markets. 

This was particularly noticeable in con- 
nection with the loud outcry raised against 
Japanese textiles in both Canada and the 
U.S. last year. 

The Japanese Government also keeps a 
close watch on exports. To prevent domestic 
price dislocations, it has not hesitated to 
resort to an outright ban on exports. Such a 
case occurred last year, when the govern- 
ment halted shipments of iron and steel 
products abroad at a time of acute domestic 
shortage which threatened to boost iron and 
steel prices beyond control. 

On the import side, Japan’s government 
has maintained indirect control by the sys- 
tem of dollar allocations for imports. With- 
out dollar allocations and import licenses, no 
products or materials can be brought into the 
country. By withholding dollars, the Japan- 
ese Govesnment has kept control of the im- 


Peter Higashi 


portation of luxury goods and unnecessary 
products. This weapon has also been used to 
influence domestic prices of imported raw 
materials. 

However, Japan’s record export boom of 
1955, coupled with the growth of her dollar 
holdings to close to $1,500 million, has 
spurred in Japan a movement for relaxation 
of import controls. Will the government 
accede? 


Already fears are expressed that the re- 
laxation of import controls, which must come 
sooner or later, brings up the question of 
tariff protection for Japanese products. 

But Japan, which has been allowed entry 
into the General Agreement on Trade & 
Tariffs and which has continuously fought 
for lowering of tariff barriers, cannot at this 
stage resort to high customs duties in order te 
control imports. 

Finally, will Japan’s trade continue to grow 
in 1956? 

It is a common saying among Japanese 
economists: “If the United States and Europe 
sneeze, Japan will surely catch pneumonia.” 

In other words, Japan’s current export 
boom depends primarily on business trends 
in the U.S. and Europe. 

The Japanese Government believes pros- 
perity in the West will continue, despite a 
slow-down in tempo and that Japanese ex- 
ports will continue to hold their own and even 
grow slightly. 

The goal set for 1956 is an export total of 
$2.2 billion, which would enable Japan to 
expand her national economy by 4% in line 
with the government’s five-year economic 
program, which began this year and will 
end in 1960. 


Some Problems Ahead 


However, there are already dark clouds 
on the horizon. In the U.S., stimulated by 
the spectacular growth of imports from Japan 
in 1955, circles affected are demanding im- 
port controls and heavy tariffs. The recent 
discriminatory measures passed by state 
legislatures in the textile-industry states of 
the south have Japanese exporters worried, 
despite the Japanese Government's strong 
protests to the U.S. 

Similarly, the great export boom of iron 
and steel products has already forced export 
controls on these products, in view of do- 
mestic shortage. Shortage of iron and steel 
could easily touch off an inflationary spiral 
that could undo all the hard-won accomplish- 
ments of the past two or three years. 

State Minister Tatsunosuke Takasaki, di- 
rector general of the Economic Planning 
Board, recently put Japan’s stand on this ~ 
problem in these words: 

“Export competition will no doubt intensi- 
fy with time. 

“We must refrain from unfair competition 
in the export markets. Internationa] trade 
is founded on international morality, which 
we must not ignore in order to increase ex- 
ports. 

“International trade, again, is international 
division of work and must be mutually com- 
plementary. Exports from one country must 
aid the industrial development of another. 

“Japan’s future trade policy wil] be based, 
first and foremost, on these principles. She 
will take every care to adhere to these prin- 
ciples in her effort to expand her trade on 
a balanced basis.” 

Once again, it will be interesting to see 
how these words are applied to Japan’s trade 
problems in fisca] 1956. 
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Increased Trade will ensur 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


A 3-year rationalization program inaugurated in 1951 has been of great 
value in meeting the extremely active world demand which, in turn, has 
sparked an amazing increase in Japan’s production and export volumes 
of steel and steel products. 


& 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 


The marked postwar development of Japan’s heavy machinery industry, 
both in the domestic and export fields, has been largely due to the energetie 
measures of both Government authorities and private enterprise to promote 
Overseas business. 


This modern age has brought us. among other wonders, huge turbo- 
jet aircraft which have reduced the trans-Pacific crossing to a 
matter of hours. And the future will surely offer even swifter 


transportation. 


But although this has meant that Japan and Canada are closer 
neighbors than ever before, we cannot help but be conscious of the 
fact that we don’t know enough about Canada. And it is equally 


true that Canadians don’t know enough about Japan. 


This lack of mutual knowledge is unfortunate, we feel, because it is 
no exaggeration to say that both our nations could benefit to an 
enormous degree from a more intensive exchange of knowledge and 


culture. And of material goods. 


This, of course, is not a private matter between Canada and Japan 
but applies throughout the world. Everyone agrees that inter- 
national friendship is an inspiring ideal, but we also know it cannot 


be achieved if all we do is talk about it. 


One way of “doing something about it” is through the promotion 


and expansion of trade. For Japan, this means stepped up imports 


of raw materials and increased exports of finished goods. And, with 


that end in mind, rigid inspection controls are being carried out on 


all goods that leave our shores. 


As a result, Japanese products have been estehlishing a new repu- 
tation around the world. The words “Made in Japan” — once an 
unhappy synonym for cheap and shoddy products — are rapidly 
gaining in dignity and stature, and it is our intention to keep them 


that way. 


If you want further information on Japanese industry, please state 
the name of this paper and write to us. We will send you a pretty 


booklet, ‘Japan at a Glance.” 


Trade Promotion Section 


Ministry of International Trade and Industry 


Tokyo, Japan 


June 9, 1056 THE FINANCIAL POST Japan 8 


deeper Canadian-Japanese friendship 


YARN AND TEXTILES 


Production of yarn and textiles has been a traditional art of the Japanese 
for centuries. The extremely wide field of manufactured goods embraces 
sheer silk fabrics, brocade, cotton cloth, knitwear, fishing nets and count 
less other items. 


TOY INDUSTRY 


Already world-famous, Japan’s postwar toy industry has witnessed a 
remarkable qualitative improvement and now ranges across a very wide 
field of dolls and mechanical toys, manufactured from cloth, rubber, papter 
mache, glass, celluloid, plastics or metal. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Boasting a level of quality equal to the world’s best, Japan’s highly popular 
chemical products now being shipped abroad include chemical fertilizers, 
dyestuffs, plastics, celluloid, various kinds of soda, photographic materials 


and pharmaceuticals. 


PORCELAIN WARE 


With the benefit of centuries-old traditions in the ceramics field, Japan is 
understandably one of the world’s largest producers and exporters of porce- 


lain and china wares, Annual export volume has already reached a stag- 
gering $35,000,000. 


CULTURED PEARLS 


Japan’s cultured pearls have already established their high popularity among 
fashionable women around the world. Originated 40 years ago bv the late 
“Pearl King” Mikimoto, the industry continues to place emphasis -a quality 
rather than quantity. 
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A.S.A. 
CHAIN 


The 
TSUBAKIMOTO CHAIN 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


620, Tsurumi-cho, Jote-kvu. 
OSAKA, JAPAN 
Telegrams: TSUBAKI 


All inquiries receive prompt and 
careful attention 
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Rising Standard of Living 
Reflected in Retail Boom 


By PETER SHINOBU HIGASHI 


Japan, in 1955, harvested an 
all-time bumper crop of rice 
totaling roughly 392 million 
bushels. 

Never in all her history had 
such a harvest been garnered. 

This was roughly 66 million 
bu, over the past 30-year aver- 
age of 325.9 million bu. and 
almost 41 million bu. above the 
previous all-time record of 351.3 
million bu, set in 1933. 

For a country chronically 
short of food and forced to im- 
port 20% of the minimum foods 
necessary to maintain susten- 
ance, the record crop came 
indeed as a blessing. 


The repercussions this 
bountiful harvest were far- 
reaching. Its effects will be 


felt late in 1956. 

In the first place, it put in 
the farmer’s pockets more 
spending money than he had 
had in years. 

Even without the bumper 
crop, farm household consump- 
tion had finally caught up with 
the general spending of the rest 
of the nation. In the first half 
of fiscal 1955, from April to 
September, per capita consump- 
tion in rural Japan was 43% 
higher than the corresponding 
period of 1954. 

This was expected to rise at 
least another 10% in the second 
half of fiscal 1955. But the full 
impact of farm consumption was 
not expected to be felt until 
the middle-of 1956. 

However, there were already 
abundant signs of a spending 
boom in rice-producing 
areas of Japan. Newspapers are 
full of stories of farmers buying 
washing machines, motor scoot- 
ers, radios, electric well pumps 
and electric rice-hulling equip- 
ment. 

Rice Rationing System 

The bumper rice crop has had 


the same effect on consumer 


spending in the urban areas, 
though in an indirect manner. 
Rice is the last and only com- 
modity still controlled by 
Japan’s wartime rationing sys- 
tem. This is not because staple 
foods are in short supply. While 
the retail price of rice was kept 
artificially low, production costs 
kept soaring and the Govern- 
ment kept subsidizing the farm- 
er, footing the difference be- 
tween the price paid to the 
farmer for his rice and the 
price at which the consumer 
bought his daily rations. 
Today, it would be political 
suicide to abolish the rationing 
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system and allow the consumer 
price of rice to seek its own 
level. It is the same situation as 
that existing in the U.S, in con- 
nection with parity supports of 
agricultural products. 


Whatever the case, where price 
controls exist, black marketing 
is inevitable. Japan is no ex- 
ception. In 1955, the black 
market price of rice ranged as 
high as 50% above official levels. 


The bumper crop of 1955 had 
the immediate effect of setting 
black market rice prices tumbl- 
ing, as the harvesting progress- 
ed. In the rice-producing areas, 
the black market price even fell 
below the official level, and in 
the urban consuming centres to 
about 10% above the official 
price. 

In face of this development, 
the Government was forced to 
abolish the rationing system for 
imported rice from California, 
Burma and Thailand. 


The Consumer Boom 


The net effect of these de- 
velopments was to give the 
housewife more money to spend 
on other goods. 

She did just that. In fact, as 
early as November, 1955, de- 
partment store sales through- 
out the nation were up 11% 
above the level in November, 
1954, and in December climbed 
14.3%. 

On a higher plane, the record 
crop enabled the Government 
to economize on imports of rice 
from abroad. This, together 
with the export boom in 1955 
of some $2 billions, boosted 
Japan’s dollar holdings to a 
postwar high. 

As a result of the export boom 
and domestic consumption, 
Japan today enjoys a “quanti- 
tative” boom, as opposed to a 
“price” boom, or inflation, It 
defines in a general sense the 
controlled prosperity that Japan 
enjceys in the consumer field. 

Nowhere is this consumer 
boom so evident as in the field 
of electric appliances and equip- 
ment for domestic use, 

For example, three years ago 
not a single TV set was being 
manufactured in Japan. Today, 
monthly production has reach- 
ed 20,000 sets and is still climb- 
ing. Prices of TV sets, thanks 
to mass production and tech- 
nological progress, have also 
dropped by more than 40% 
since sets first appeared, 

But they are still expensive 
by Canadian standards, A 17-in. 
table model retails for $300 and 
a console for $500. (In Canada, 
$100 and up.) The most popu- 
lar 14-in. sets can be had for 
as low as $220. 

Radios and Washing Machines 

Further, sales since the begin- 
ning of 1955 of radio receivers, 
refrigerators, washing machines 
and electric fans have increased 
on an average of 30% over 1954. 

Production of radio sets now 
is over £00,000 monthly, The 
recent trend is the increasing 
popularity of portable radios, 
ranging from $10 to $20. There 
are 13 million registered radio 
listeners in Japan. 

Prima donna of electrical ap- 
pliances is, however, the wash- 
ing machine. In November, 1955, 
42,224 machines were produced, 
51% more than the same month 
in 1954, bringing the total pro- 
duction for the period January 
to November, 1955. to almost 
400,000. Of this only 49,000 re- 
mained unsold at the end of 
November. 

Price of these washing ma- 
chines, mostly of a simple agita- 
tor-type with hand wringers, 


dropped from an average in 1954 
of $100 to $55 in 1955. The tub 
is little more than half the size 
of Canadian machines. 

In addition, some 480,000 elec- 
tric fans were sold in 1955. 

In 1956, sales of washing ma- 
chines and electric fans are 
each expected to top 700,000, 

And finally, despite the high 
price of electric refrigerators— 
$170 to $200 for a three cu, ft. 
model — some 60,000 are ex- 
pected to be sold in 1956. In 
the last three months of 1955, 
four times as many refrigerators 
were sold as in the same period 
in 1954. 


Expanding Production 

This upsurge in consumer 
spending was duplicated in 
many other fields of consumer 
goods, and Japanese industrial- 
ists have begun increasingly to 
invest in the expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities. 

Despite the increased spend- 
ing, prices have tended to re- 
main stable. The Government 
has found that relaxation of im- 
port controls on raw materials, 
by the allocation of dollars for 
imports, has tended to check 
domestic price increases, 

This has been possible thanks 


to Japan’s sizeable dollar hold- 


ings. 

Only in the case of wholesale 
prices of certain raw materials 
has there been an upward trend 
since the beginning of the year, 
But, this has been a mere reflec- 
tion of rising world prices for 
these items. 

Rising profits, stepped-up op- 
erations and the increase im 
domestic currency resulting from 
conversion of favorable interna- 
tional payments has eased the 
money market. In fact, bank 
loan rates are dipping and credit 
is easier to obtain, Long-term 
savings, which commanded up 
to 10% interest annually, earn 
only 7.5% since April, 1956, 

As a result, many Japanese 
are transferring their savings to. 
the purchase of stock. This has 
spurred the already bullish 
stock market to new highs, and 
market averages have set rec- 
ords since the beginning of 
Aprn. 

Wages Going Up 

How has this prosperity 
affected wages? 

Labor, favored by iiberal 
labor legislation such as never 
enjoyed before, and organized 
as never before, has not remain- 
ed idle. Backed by the Socialist 
party, workers. have _ struck 
time and time again, in every 
field of industrial activity, 

Today, government and indus- 
trial workers enjoy wages at 
least 10% above those prevalent 
in 1954. But, all is not rosy in 
the labor picture. Japan’s rising 
population throws an increas- 
ingly larger group of productive 
workers on the labor market at 
each graduation time. The 
spectre of unemployment, how- 
ever, will always remain in 
Japan, unless her population 
problem is solved. 

And yet, economists estimate 
that Japan’s standard of living 
in fiscal 1955-56 rose by 15% 
to: 20% over 1954. 

As long as the west remains 
prosperous and Japan’s exports 
continue to boom, there is every 
hope for another prosperous 
year in 1956. 

But Japan is completely at the 
mercy of factors beyond her 
control. A severe recession or 
business scare in the U.S. and 
Europe, and a resultant drop in 


Japan's Commodity Trade 


Exports 


Food and beverages ...... rere 


Textiles 


Imporis: 
Food 


Petroleum, oils and fats ....... 
Metals and ores ............. 


Japan’s exports, ¢ould easily 
set back the progress that 
Japan made in 1955. 

1955 1954 

($ millions) 
rrr 136 136 
722 699 
1,954 1,533 
524 625 
127 155 
4 inte 491 49] 
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Which Way Japan’s Trade? 


(Continued from page 1) 
won't slip into the communist 
trade sphere. The wide diversity 
of her exports and her markets 
is the secret of her economic 
strength, the guarantee that she 
will be able to go her own way. 


Her biggest export market, the 
U. S., took 24% of her exports 
last year. (Nearly 60% of all 
Canadian exports went to the 
U.S.) The other 76% of Japan’s 
exports were distributed in small 
shares throughout the world, 
with Canada taking about 2% 
and Red China about 142%. 


Cotton textiles, Japan’s largest 
export item, accounted for less 
than 12% of her total exports. All 
textiles and fabrics — 14 differ- 
ent classifications, each with a 
value of more than $30 millions 
—together constituted only about 
37% of total Japanese exports. 


There is much encouragement, 
too, in the pattern of last year’s 
trade increase. The Bank of 
Japan divides the world into 
three currency groups — dollar, 
sterling and open-account. Com- 
paring 1955 with 1954, Japan 
boosted her exports to the dollar 
area by more than half, to the 
sterling area by more than a 
third. 


Exports to the open-account 
area declined by one _ tenth 
chiefly because Japan has re- 
stricted exports to Indonesia 
until that country reduces her 


heavy trade debt with Japan. 


By increasing her exports 
Japan has for the past two years 
balanced her international pay- 
ments. But exports must solve 
another Japanese dilemma. In 
human terms, it is her most 
pressing problem. 


Into Japan’s 142,200 square 
miles are crammed 90 million 
people. The population is grow- 
ing at the rate of 1,500,000 a 
year, the labor force at the rate 
of 700,000. 


Where will those 700,000 peo- 
ple find jobs? 

Not in primary industry. Fish- 
ing needs no more men. Agri- 
culture is overcrowded now; 
only 15% of Japan’s land, or 13 
million acres, is arable, and al- 
most every square foot of that 
land is being cultivated as in- 
tensively as a Canadian cares for 
his prize garden. 

Not in tertiary’ industries. 
Banking, the civil service, com- 
merce generally — all have ex- 
panded out of due proportion, 
and efficiency suffers because of 
the sheer number of clerks, The 
service trades are saturated. 


That leaves it up to secondary 
industries. 


> 


Can manufacturing provide 
enough jobs for the new recruits 
constantly pouring into the labor 
force, to prevent a serious rise in 
unemployment? Only, it seems 
clear, if Japan can continue to 
increase her exports. 

In pursuing that goal, one of 
Japan’s major achievements of 
the past year has been her acces- 
sion to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs & Trade (GATT) last 
September, after concluding 
trade agreements with Canada, 
the U. S. and 15 other member- 
countries. 

Membership brought with it 
tariff concessions which will in- 
crease Japan’s exports by an 


estimated $40 millions a year. + 


But it is typical of Japan’s prob- 
lems in bolstering her interna- 
tional trade that 14 member- 
countries, including Australia, 
invoked Article 35 of GATT in 
order not to have to carry out 
full-scale contractuai obligations 
toward Japan. 


An engimeer from a Southern 
Ontario town, who for many 
years has held a senior post 
with one of Japan’s largest 
manufacturers of electrical in- 
dustrial equipment, complained: 

“Practically all our competi- 
tors get most - favored - nation 
treatment in Australia. British 
equipment goes in free, m.f.n. at 
1242%, and Japan pays any- 
where from 25 to 474%2%.” (Aus- 
tralian exports to Japan were 
considerably more than twice as 
high as imports from Japan in 
1955, three times as great in 1954, 
20 times as great in 1953.) 


Like many other businessmen 
in Japan, that Canadian resents 
discrimination against Japanese 
products by the countries from 
which Japan buys heavily, and 
especially by her fellow-mem- 
bers of GATT. 


His company, nevertheless, is 
expanding, its sales increasing 
both at home and in the export 
market. Like other exporting 
companies, it has been the re- 
cipient of special financial 
privileges from Premier Ichiro 
Hatoyama’s Conservative gov- 
ernment. 


The aging, ailing premier is 
not expected to remain in office 
beyond this fall, but his govern- 
ment will not face an election 
until next year. If by then it 
can dispel the popular notion 
that Japan’s prosperity is the na- 
tural result of world prosperity, 
and implant instead the notion 
that economic recovery is the 
result of the government’s poli- 
cies — which is to a considerable 
extent true — then the Con- 
servatives will probably return 


to carsy out the 1955-60 ecao- 
nomic plan they drew up last 
year. 

Indications are good that the 
Conservatives’ task will still be 
to identify themselves with 
prosperity, rather than to dis- 
sociate themselves from depres- 
sion, when election campaigning 
begins next year, National in- 
come this year will rise 4.3% 
over 1955, the government has 
forecast. Other expected in- 
creases: Gross national product, 
4.2%; industrial production, 
7.2%; per capita consumer spend- 
ing, 2%. 

The Japanese people have 
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for Japan-Canada Tra 


From Japan: 


By Dr. KOTO MATSUDAIRA 
Japanese Ambassador to 
Canada 


It is with great pleasure 
that I send to you a message 
on the occasion of The Finan- 
cial Post’s second timely and 
successful] issue on Japan. 


It may be said that Canada 
and Japan are destined to 
share a common purpose, seek- 
ing, as good neighbors, mutual 
prosperity and world peace. 
Obviously, it is most important 
that we should understand 
each other to a greater extent. 


The New Japan is chailleng- 
ing her old problem — too 
large a population in a small 
island country with meagre 
natural resources — with new 
ideals and by new democratic 
methods. She is striving to in- 
crease political stability, to 
attain a well-balanced, grow- 
ing economy and, at the same 
time, to co-operate to the ut- 
most with the free world. 

Fortunately, Japan _ has 
shown remarkable success in 
her progress toward these 
goals. We owe much, in this 
respect, to the understanding 
extended to us by the nations 
of the free world. With Can- 
ada, in particular, Japan has 
enjoyed a closer and happier 
relationship than e er before, 
due, in no small measure, to 
the unfailing good will and 
generous support given to 
Japan by the people and Gov- 
ermment of Canada. 


We particularly appreciate 
the support given by the 
Canadian Government on the 
occasion of Japan’s accession 
to the Colombo Plan as a 
donor nation, and again, on 
occasion of Japan’s successful 
application for membership in 
GATT. 

More recently, we have been 
grateful for the Canadian sup- 
port of our application for 
membership in the United Na- 
tions. These occasions, among 
others, have served to strength- 
en the growing friendship be- 
tween our two countries, 

Japan has achieved tremen- 
dous economic growth, but we 
still have to stress how vitally 
important our foreign trade is 
in our efforts to support 89 
million people. I am happy to 
say that our trade relationship 
with Canada is showing an en- 
couraging and more equitable 
pattern of growth, This im- 
provement can best be illus- 


trated by figures. Three years 
ago, the ratio of our trade was 
11 to 1 in favor of Canadian 
exports to Japan. Today it is 


2.5 to 1. I assure Canadians 
that we are striving to create 
a pattern of trade which will 
be beneficial to us both, based 
on a complementary, rather 
than a competitive basis. At 
the same time, we hope to 
attain a more equitable bal- 
ance between our imports and 
exports. 

In order to acquaint the 
Canadian people with the in- 
dustrial products and quality 
consumer goods which the 
New Japan can now produce, 
we have participated, in the 
past, in the Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, and are now 
planning to take part in trade 
shows and exhibitions in Can- 
ada, such as the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. A new 
Trade Center was established 
in Toronto this year to pro- 
mote the expansion of two- 
way trade between Canada and 
Japan. 

We regard with admiration 
and respect the increasing role 
which Canada is playing in the 
international field, as well as 
her remarkable progress in the 
domestic field, particularly in 
economic expansion. Recently, 
an increasing number of 
Japanese have visited Canada 
and have returned home con- 
vinced of the growing impor- 
tance of this country. 


From Canada’s Ambassador: 


By THOMAS C. DAVIS 
Canadian Ambassador toe 
Japan 

I welcome this special issue 
of The Financial Post — the 
second so far on Japan — as a 
contribution toward better 
Japan-Canada relations. In 
spite of the large and increas- 
ing number of contacts be- 
tween our two countries, post- 
war Japan is still in many 
respects unknown to Cana- 
dians. I therefore hope this 
issue will promote increased 
knowledge and better under- 
standing of Japan. 

There are many and impor- 
tant grounds for Canadian 
interest in Japan. She is our 
nearest neighbor in Asia, to 
which we are linked by a 
direct air service. Last -year 
nearly 1,300 Canadians visited 
Japan and there are over a 
1,000 Canadians resident here, 
many of them missionaries. 

Commercially, Japan is Can- 
ada’s third-best customer and 
Canada is, in turn, providing 
export markets for a variety 
of Japanese goods. Canada 
and Japan have a common 
interest, with the other littoral 
countries, in conserving and 
exploiting the valuable marine 
resources of the North Pacific. 
Canada also shares with Japan 
membership in the Colombo 


. Plan, through which we are 


contributing to the economic 
development and technica] ad- 


. vancement of the free nations 


of Southeast Asia. 

In more general politica] and 
strategic terms, Japan’s demo- 
cratic development and her 
position on the flank of the 
Communist powers on the 
Asian mainland are of the 
greatest importance to the 
whole free world. 

In the years immediately 
after the war, Japan, with 
generous United States assis- 
tance, undertook the tremen- 
dous task of rebuilding her 
shattered economy and reshap- 
ing her political and social 
structure. Even after regain- 
ing her sovereignty in 1951, 
Japan was too engrossed in 
this task to play a very active 
part in international affairs. 

More recently, however, the 


elements of a new phase of> 


national development have be- 
come discernible. A greater 
measure of political stability 
has developed, due chiefly no 
doubt to the merger last year 
of the two main right-wing 
parties and the two main left- 
wing parties to establish the 
first two-party system of con- 
servatives and socialists in 
Japan’s history. 

There has also been a mark- 
ed improvement in the coun- 
try’s economic position, In the 


fiscal year 1955-56, Japan was 
able for the first time since the 
war to balance her interna- 
tional payments without re- 
liance on U.S. military pur- 
chases, and Japanese exports 
to Canada alone were double 
those of the previous year. 
There has also been a signifi- 
cant increase in the interest 
shown by Japanese business 
circles in opportunities for in- 
vestment and technical co- 
operation abroad, particularly 


in Southeast Asia and in Latin 
America, although the invest- 
ments actually made are not 
yet large in relation to the 
country’s external trade. 

It is, of course, true that 
Japan still faces fundamental 
difficulties in the form of a 
crowded population, lack of 
raw materials and dependence 
on foreign trade; and that, 
through no fault of her own, 
she has not yet obtained the 
international recognition that 
comes with membership in the 
United Nations. She is, how- 
ever, gradually regaining her 
confidence and her position in 
the world. And she is making 
commendable efforts to con- 
tribute to international co- 
operation and to emphasize 
trade policies that will secure 
long-term markets rather than 
only short-term profits. 

It is in our interest to en- 
courage her in these efforts. 
Canada has already played an 
important role in supporting 
Japan’s membership in GATT, 
the Colombo Plan and the 
United Nations, and has found 
means for mutually beneficial 
co-operation in such matters 
of common concern as trade 
and fisheries. 

With understanding on both 
sides, there is every reason 
why this relationship should 
develop still further. 


From Canada’s Trade Minister: 


Hon. Mr, Howe 


By RT. HON, C. D. HOWE 
Minister of Trade & Commerce 


Canada and Japan are im- 
purtant trading partners. In 
i955, we sold some $90.9 mil- 
lion worth of Canadian prod- 
ucts to Japan, and purchased 
some $36.7 million worth of 
their goods. 

Japan, which has been our 
third-best customer in the last 
few years, has re-emerged 
quite recently as a major 
world trading nation. 

A few years ago, the Japan- 
ese economy suffered from in- 
flationary forces and faced a 
number of foreign exchange 
problems, Last year, however, 
Japan stabilized her economy, 
increased her exports to all 
countries combined by more 
than 25%, and achieved .a sub- 
stantial surplus of foreign ex- 
change earnings. 


We are confident, therefore, 
that our exports will continue 
at a high level, and that 
Japan will continue to pro- 
vide an important outlet for 
many Canadian products. 
Increased imports from Japan 
last year were doubtless facili- 
tated by the Most Favored 
Nation tariff treatment we 
granted to Japan in 1954, but 
th increase was also influenc- 
ed by the high level of activity 
in Canada and the continued 
development of production in 
Japan, Despite increased im- 
ports, our sales were about 2% 
times our purchases from 
Japan in 1955. 


A growing population, to- 
gether with Japan’s recently 
demonstrated ability to achieve 
a viable economy, underline 
the importance of the Japan- 
ese market, not only for our 


grains but for other important 
products as well. 


Trade between the two coun- 
tries is to a large extent com- 
plementary in nature. Each 
nation has a substantia] stake 
i maintaining friendly com- 
mercial relations and a stable 
pattern of trade with the other. 


Trade relations between Can- 
ada and Japan are governed 
by the Canada-Japan Trade 
Agreement of 1954 and by the 
General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade to which both 
countries adhere. Under the 
trade agreement, which is 
fully consistent with GATT 
principles, Canada extends 
Most Favored Nation treat- 
ment to Japanese products. 


In return, Japan provides 
MFN treatment for our exports 
and, in addition, for nine 
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IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEA 


Canned Tuna, Sardines, Mackerel, Oysters, 
Crabmect and Mandaline Oranges 


Frozen Albacore, Yellow Fin, Frog 
Sword Fish, Rainbow Trout, Fish Sticks and 


Cable Address: ‘‘NICHIREI" TOKYO 
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CHUO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
President: Kojiro Kimura 
Capital: 1,600,000,000 Yen 
Branches: 15, Plants: 183 


Japan 4 


Legs, Scallops, 


commodities (wheat, barley, 
pulp, flaxseed, primary cop- 
per, lead in pigs, zinc spelter, 
synthetic resins and milk 
powder) the Agreement pro- 
vides for non-discriminatory 
treatment regardless of the 
Japanese currency position. 

Other important features, 
under the Agreement, are 
that Japan will not discrimin- 
ate against Canada in favor 
of any other hard-currency 
country, and that reasonable 
safeguards are provided for 
Canadian industry. 


The Agreement places Ja- 
pan in a position to compete 
fo. the Canadian market with 
other Most Favored Nation 


countries such as the United 
States and European coun- 
tries, Prior to the Agreement, 
Japan was our only major 
trading partner whose prod- 
ucts were subject to the much 
higher rates of duty under 
the General Tariff, 


The Agreement reserves to 
Canada the right to apply 
special duties in legitimate 
cases, where an emergency 
exists and there is a serious 
threat of injury to domestie 
producers as a result of in- 
creased imports. Our trade 
relations with Japan are 
based on the concept of good 
will and adherence to fair 
trade practices, 
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“NYLEX" brand fabrics 
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The rice bowl may be on the 
way out in Japan. 

Rice, traditionally a basic 
food in Japanese diets, is losing 
ground to bread. The result is 
that wheat has become Canada’s 
top export to Japan by far, and 
Japan now ranks each year as 
the second or third best cus- 
tomer for Canadian wheat. 

The tastes of the Japanese 
people, particularly the younger 
generation, are changing. More 
and more, when the noon 
whistle blows, a sandwich 


rather than the rice bowl] is 
brought out of the desk drawer 
or the locker. 

The trend began soon after 
the war, when the United Na- 
tions donated wheat to help 
alleviate Japan’s food shortage. 
But consumption of wheai prod- 
ucts didn’t end when the food 
shortage abated. 

Japan’s Government recogniz- 
ed the high nutritive value of 
wheat — although it costs only 
half as much as rice, its calori- 
fic content is higher. Food and 
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Japan’s Changing Food Habits’ 


national eating habits are mat- 
ters of vital importance in gov- 
ernmental policy. 


Japan’s population has grown 
from 70.8 millions in 1939 to 
90 millions today, and is still 
growing at the rate of 1.5 
million people a year. Yet 
domestic production of rice and 
wheat have barely changed, 
since Japan has no more land 
to cultivate. Every year, there- 
fore, about one fifth of the food 
the Japanese people eat must 
be imported — and the propor- 
tion is rising. 

Eat Bread Campaign 


That’s why the Government 
has thrown its weight behind 
the shift to bread as a staple 
food. The ministries of agri- 
culture and education have 
launched campaigns to popu- 
larize bread,-in much the same 
way that our Department of 
Fisheries promotes the use of 
fish in Canada. Here are the 
chief points the Government 
makes: 

—Fuel of any kind is 
tremely costly in Japan, The 
housewife must prepare rice 
over a fire, but no cooking is 
needed for bread. 

—For the noon-day meal, 
bread or rolls are More con- 
venient than rice. That’s im- 
portant in a country as highly 
industrialized as Japan. 

Subsidized school lunch pro- 
grams, which are expanding 
throughout Japan, provide two 
slices of bread a day for each 
child. As a result, the switch to 
bread should gather momentum 
as time goes on. 

By 1985, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment predicts, Japan will be 
the world’s top importer of 
wheat. Since Japanese millers 
and bakers show decided 
preference for Canadian wheat, 
Canada can look forward to an 
ever-growing market across the 
Pacific. 

Chief Commissioner George 
Mclvor of the Canadian Wheat 
Board recently predicted that 
Canadian wheat sales to Japan 
would increase by 20% “in the 


ex- 


near future.’ In the eight 
months ended March 31 last, 


sales were 15.8 million bu., com- 
pared with 14.8 m, in the com- 
parable 1954-55 period. 

Like Canadian Wheat 

Japanese millers are discrim- 
inating purchasers of wheat, 
Canadian grain men have found, 
The millers have decided that 
high-grade Canadian wheat is 
best, particularly for  bread- 
making. (Approximately 50% 
of wheat flour in Japan is used 
for bread, 40% for noodles, and 
about 10% for pastries, crackers 
and the like.) 

That’s why Canadian agricul- 
tural officials do not appear to 
be concerned about the effects 
of the U.S.-Japan agreement 
on agricultural commodities, 
under which the U.S. will sup- 
ply $15 millions in wheat and 
nonfat milk to Japan as part of 
a $65.8-million program, The 
Japanese government will pay 
for these U.S. commodities in 
yen, 75% of which ($49,350,000) 
will be turned back to Japan 
as a loan for the country’s 
economic development. 

The U.S. wheat, it is believed, 
will be used largely with 
Japanese domestic wheat in the 
production of noodle flour, a 
type of processing in which 
price takes precedence over 
quality. 

Market for Barley 

Canadian barley, along with 
wheat, has found a growing 
marke in Japan. Blended care- 


Mean Big Canada Wheat 


Japanese cameras and optical goods were featured in a traveling display, 


held for 


two weeks at Toronto’s Japan Trade Center recently. 


Here, 


executive director Tsurunosuke Ijima of the Trade Center demonstrates 


microscope to Terrie Yamanaka. 


They Tell Japan’s Trade Story 


‘ Toronto Center Busy With Importers, Exporters 


Canadian enquiries about Jap- 
anese merchandise and Japan’s 
productive facilities are now 
funelled through the recently 
established Japan Trade Center 
in Toronto at the rate of about 
300 a month. 


This count includes only en- 


fully with rice, it becomes indis- 
tinguishable — and helps to 
stretch out the more expensive 
rice. 


For this purpose, the Japanese 
prefer No. 3 c.w. six-row barley, 
the same grade that Canada 
sells in heavy volume to the 
U.S. When Canada is unable 
to furnish the higher grade, they 
will accept No. 1 feed barley 
as a substitute. 


The Japanese take off the 
outer husk, steam the barley to 
soften it, put it through rollers 
to flatten (but not shatter) each 
kernel, When the pressed barley 
and rice are cooked as a Mix- 
ture, the product resembles 
rice, and is cheaper and more 
nutritious than rice alone, 

Canada’s 1954-55 barley crop 
was so low that Japanese orders 
could not be filled. But in the 
first eight months of the current 
crop year, to March 31, Canada 
exported 5.4 million bu, of bar- 
ley to Japan, compared with 
less than 1.5 million bu. in the 
corresponding period a year 
earlier. Japan this year has 
been Canada’s third largest 
buyer of barley, ranking after 
the U.S. (15.6 million bu. in 
eight months), and the U.K, 
(10.3 million bu.). 


The future? The Japanese 
demand for barley as a rice 
additive might decline, because 
of the trend toward wheat con- 
sumption. But Japan’s popula- 
tion continues to grow rapidly 
while her agricultural output — 
despite last year’s freak bumper 
crop — remains fairly static. 
Japan, it seems, will be looking 
to Canada for more and more of 
the food needed to feed more 
and more mouths. 


Small Three-Wheel Trucks 
Among Japan’s Big Exports 


A British visitor, arriving at 
Tokyo's Haneda Airport, notices 
a number of familiar touches 1m- 
mediately. As he drives to his 
hotel, he finds that traffic keeps 
to the left just as in England. 
And there’s a good chance that 
the taxi taking him there may 
be an Austin A-40 or a Hillman 
Minx. 


The large numbers of appar- 
ently British cars on Tokyo's 
streets are proof of a successtul 


partnership between British and 
Japanese industry. It’s a part- 
nership that has helped to make 
Japan's automotive industry, al- 
most deiunct afew years ago, an 
important new cog in the coun- 
try’s economic machine. 

To swing into production as 
quickly as possible after the Oc- 
cupation’s rigid restrictions on 


automobile production were 
lifted, some of Japan’s major 
manufacturers found a handy 


short-cut in contracts with such 
foreign producers as Austin, 
Rootes Motors Ltd., and France's 
Renault. 

The foreign manufacturers 
supply many of the component 
parts to the Japanese factories. 
The remainder—more than 30% 
in some cases — are made in 
Japan, and the car ‘assembled 
there. 

This plan vastly reduced the 
time it took these Japanese 
manufacturers to achieve vol- 
ume production. Problems of 
design, tooling and die-making 
were either eliminated or great- 
ly simplified. 

Other Japanese automotive 
companies have gone ahead on 
their own, producing locally de- 
signed cars and trucks which 


are winning a place for them- 
selves in the export markets of 
Asia and South America. 

Toyota Co. last year intro- 
duced its second postwar model, 
the Crown. A six-passenger car 
powered by four-cylinder, 
1,435-cce engine, it sells for 1.2 
million yen ($3,300) in the de 
luxe version. “he Crown is a 
little smaller than standard 
Canadian cars, a little bigger 
than most British light cars. 
Toyota plans to boost produc- 
tion rate, now 4,000 a year, to 
12,000. 

Passenger cars have found a 
better export market in Chile 
and Brazil than in the closer-to- 
home countries of Southeast 
Asia, where road surfaces are 
often too rough for the light 
Japanese cars. 

Trucks and buses from Japan- 
ese factories, on the other hand, 
are just as much at home on 
Thailand’s trails as on Tokyo’s 
crowded streets. A small, semi- 
enclosed three-wheel truck—ac- 
tually first cousin to a motor- 
cycle—has become Japan’s best- 


selling vehicle both at home and © 


abroad. 

In both bus and truck manu- 
facture, the trend is toward 
diesel and away from gasoline 
engines. Last year, for instance, 
8.610 diese] and 13,740 gasoline 
trucks were produced in Japan. 
This year, production schedules 
call for 12,000 each. 

Increased demand for military 
vehicles for Japan’s Self-Defense 
Forces will give an extra boost 
to the automotive industry this 
year. Over-all production is ex- 
pected to be 30% greater than 
1955’s output. 


quiries from importers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, says 
the Center’s Executive Director, 
Tsurunosuke Ijima, 


Toys and textiles top the list 
of most-asked-about products, 
but cameras, photographic 
equipment, optical goods, scien- 
tific instruments and electrical 
components and appliances are 
running Japan’s traditional ex- 
ports a close race. 


In addition to acting as in- 
formation brokers for Canadian 
importers and traders, the hard- 
pressed Trade Center staff do 
their best to answer thousands 
of questions posed by the con- 
suming public — including the 
potential customer who wanted 
to buy an abacus, with instruc- 
tions in English. 


A wide variety of demands 
are reflected in the Center’s re- 
cords: iron valves and safety 
pins, lily bulbs and_ watch- 
maker’s tools, industrial drills 
and frozen fish, bird cages anc 
office equipment are a few of 


the items Canadian merchants 
are looking for in Japan. 


A Manitoba lodge-keeper has 
requested a price on Japanese- 
made Fiberglas boats, a Mont- 
-ealer is thinking of establishing 
a dealership in Japanese auto- 
mobiles and an_ enterprising 
Torontonian is looking for cel- 
luloid butterflies “that fly by 
use of rubber bands.” 


Some of the requests may 
seem odd, but they all add up 
to a lively interest in interna- 
tional trade on the part of busi- 
ness-minded Canadian mer- 
chants, 

Meanwhile, the two-month- 
old Trade Center at 83 Yonge 
Street is organizing special per- 
iodic displays of Japanese mer- 
chandise — in addition to its 
regular exhibits — which will 
interest traders and public alike. 

Plan Camera Show 


First of these special shows 
closes this week: a wide-ranging 
display of Japanese cameras, 
photographic equipment and op- 
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tical goods scheduled*for May 
28 to June 9. This will be fol- 
lowed by an exhibit of Japanese 
fancy goods and sewing ma- 
chines in August, industrial 
equipment in November and 
textiles next January. 

Trade Center personnel are 
specially proud of the camera 
show, which dramatizes the 
successful invasion of modern 
technology by Japanese crafts- 
men, A negligible factor in 
Japan before World War II, 
the Japanese camera industry 
now employs some 20,000 highly 
skilled workers in more than 
280 modern plants, High-speed 
1/1000 sec, shutters, 8- and 9- 
element lenses of extra-wide 
angle, and single-window range- 
finders are among features that 
are popularizing Japanese cam- 
eras in world markets in com- 


Undersea Wells 


Probe For Oil 


Japan’s first oil well for de- 
velopment of undersea oil re- 
sources is to start operation 
July 5. A 5,000-ft. slanting hole 
to undersea oil deposits is being 
built by Teikoku Oil Co., one 
of Japan’s leading oil producers. 

The well will be located on 
the Japan Sea coast in Akita 
prefecture. Three similar wells 
are to be dug between May and 
September. 


petition with the best Europe 
can Offer. Nikon, Canon, Riko- 
flex and Minoltaflex are just 


a few of the now-famous Jap-. 


anese cameras represented in 
the display. 
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men Of Movies 


The greatest theatre-building 
boom in Japan’s history is still 
gathering steam, despite the 
‘ast-growing popularity of TV. 

The Japanese are among the 
world’s most avid movie-goers. 
Last year, they spent $153.1 mil- 


: 
%G 


Fish Catch in Million Pounds 


11,000 ‘lions at the box offices for 877 
| | missions for every individual in 
| Some 700 theatres were built 
eee during the year. At the begin- bilit 
9,000 ning of 1956, there were 4,110 of Reliability ~ 
| | permanent theatres and another roe, ° 
8,000 | 780 occasional or seasonal 
| houses. Total seating capacity 
7,000 was 2.4 million, or about 480 
1950 51 52 53 54 1955 


Island Nation Fishes to 


Japan’s deep-sea fishing in- 
dustry last month surmounted 
the latest in a long series of 
obstacles, 

In Moscow, Japan and Russia 
on May 15 signed a North Pacific 
fisheries agreement which clear- 
ed the way for Japanese fishing 
craft to catch salmon and trout 
in North Pacific waters this 
season. The season began the 


same day, lasts about 100 days. 

In March, Russia had issued a 
proclamation severely restrict- 
ing “foreign” (i.e. Japanese) 


fishing in the salmon waters of 
the North Pacific, the Bering 
Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Under the interim treaty sign- 
ed last month, Japanese fisher- 
men may catch 65,000 tons of 
salmon this year in these so- 
called Russian waters, 

This is 30% below normal, 
leaders in the Japanese industry 
say, and is a $40-million blow 
to their 1956 earnings. 

In return for modification of 
the Russian stand on fishing 
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rights Agriculture and Forestry 


Minister Ichiro Kono, head of 
the Japanese delegation to Mos- 
cow, committed his country to 
resumption by July 31 of the 
stalled Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions, on resumption of diplo- 
matic relations. (Japan holds 
that @ peace treaty should come 
first.) 

In her deep-sea fishing, Japan 
is no stranger to obstacles. One 
is the Rhee Line around the Re- 
public of Korea, which bars 
Japan from highly productive 
waters not far from her home 


_ shores, A long-standing source 


of trouble with Red China was 
the right to fish in the East 
China Sea, until a private agree- 
ment signed a year ago stipu- 
lated the times when craft of 
each country could fish in those 
waters, the number of ships 
which might be used, and the 
mutual rescue services to be 
established. 
Fish to Live 

Since 1952, when postwar re- 
strictions on her deep-sea fish- 
ing ended, Japan’s fishing indus- 
try has been climbing back to 
its accustomed role as the larg- 
est in the world, Its importance 
stems from the one ever-present 
reality of Japanese life — her 
enormous population. 

Literally, Japan must fish to 
live, Neither her severely limit- 
ed agriculture, nor her food im- 
ports, could begin to take the 
place of fish. 


per theatre. 

Spurred on by last year’s 

13.5% rise in box office gross, 
and by increasing prosperity 
throughout Japan, theatre own- 
ers are expanding their chains 
on an unprecedented scale this 
year. 
. Nearly all movie houses are 
owned or controlled by one or 
another. of Japan’s six big film 
production companies. One of 
these, Shochiku, is building this 
year’s most elaborate new pic- 
ture palace in Tokyo—a block of 
four adjoining theatres, the 
largest one with a seating capa- 
city of 2,000. Upon completion 
of these and others now under 
construction, Shochiku will own 
70 theatres and contro] more 
than 1,800 contract theatres 
throughout Japan. 

Shochiku’s president, Shiro 
Kido, is not a man to be satisfied 
simply because business is good. 

“T still wonder,” he announced 
recently, “why all of the money 
wastefully spent in pinball par- 
lors could not have been chan- 
neled into the movie houses.” 

(Japan’s numerous and noisy 
pinball parlors do a thriving 
business. A winning combination 
pays off not in cash but in more 
pinballs.) 

Output Climbing 

Whatever the reason Kido 
seeks, it could not be a shortage 
of movies to choose from. Japan 
is the world’s leading producer 
of films, in terms of volume. Last 
year her studios turned out the 
staggering total of 422 features, 
or eight per week—an increase 
of 55 over 1954’s output. 

Busiest studio was Toei, with 
106. Shochiku produced 68, 
Daiei 59, Shintoho 51, Nikkatsu 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., 10 Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Canada: Our Vancouver Office will be opened shortly. 


Overseas Subsidiaries and Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
other main cities in the world. 


the export market. A few films, 
such as “Rashomon” and “Uget- 
su,” have had successful show- 
ings in Canada and the U. &., 
even without their producers’ 
promotion. 

Glenn Ireton, a Canadian who 
now edits and publishes Far 
East Film News in Tokyo, 
blames the lack of competition 
for Japan’s failure to merchan- 
dise its films more aggressively. 

“The major drawback that 
Japanese product is experiencing 
abroad is the lack of insitutional 
publicity,” said Ireton. 

“They don’t realize they have 
more than a picture to sell in 


Export Goods Get Careful Inspection 


Quietly but effectively, pro- 
fessional inspectors are working 
to guarantee the high quality 
of Japan’s exports. 


Through government organi- 
zations, or as independent con- 
sultants, these impartial experts 
look after the interests of busi- 
nessmen thousands of miles 
away. It is their job to examine 
exports before the goods leave 
Japan, to see that the foreign 
customer gets exactly what he 
ordered from the Japanese sup- 
plier, 


world that Japan can and does 
produce high quality goods. To 
the customer, it means the re- 
moval of doubt at relatively 
little cost, 

Because Japan’s ways of do- 
ing business are different from 
those of the West, the inspectors’ 
role is an especially important 
one. Units of measurement are 
not entirely the same as in other 
parts of the world. Most ex- 
perts are handled through trad- 
ing firms, rather than directly 
by the manufacturer. Uniform- 


maintains a total of 1,066 expert 
inspectors at 71 communities 
throughout the country. They 
inspect silk fabrics, rayon fil- 
ament fabrics, embroidery lace, 
tea, mandarin oranges, beans, 
rice straw matting and grass 
matting. 

All other commodities may 
be inspected before shipment 
on behalf of foreign customers 
by private inspection “organs” 
— companies or individuals ~ 
registered with the Government, 
There are 45 such organs — 12 


: the foreign market. They have ity and interchangeability of specializing in machinery, 16 in 
: a. Through centuries of experi- - and Toho 39. ep “ o pt and a culture to sell, From the Japanese point of parts are unheard of in some textiles, four in agricultural, 
ee ge mentation, the Japanese have films were produced by 17 sma which are strange to western VICW, this service is a big factor industries. . forestry and sea products, and 
a e ae learned to make the fullest use independent studios. eyes and ears.” in persuading the rest of the The Japanese Government 13 in sundry goods P 
of whatever food the sea pro- Although such pictures as 
mee * vides them, Fish, in fact, occu- Toho’s “Samurai” and Daiei’s 
pies much the same place inthe “Gate of Hell’ have distinguish- 
- :. Japanese diet that meat does in ed themselves at international 
= the Canadian. film festivals and brought sub- 
x odie Katsuobushi, or dried bonito, stantial] dollar earnings to Japan, 
‘: | is used in making soup stock. the Japanese movies are more 
LPs: : Dried squid, cut into small remarkable for quantity than 
pieces, serves as chewing gum. quality. 
ne le | Octopus is popular for its pecu- Average production time is 
see _ liar taste. Eel, broiled in soy- about one month. Budget for 
sauce and eaten with rice, is an the typical film ranges between 
expensive delicacy. $30,000 and $90,000, although top 
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Fish and shellfish supply more 
than 80% of Japan’s total con- 
sumption of animal protein. 
Increasingly, fish are the source 
of a greater part of her export 
earnings, too. 

Sales of tuna to California 
canneries have been go brisk 
that they have aroused com- 
plaints from U.S. competitors, 
and the Japanese Government 
has therefore included tuna 
among the exports which she 
voluntarily restricts. 


quality productions in color may 
run to $350,000. Costs, including 
stars’ salaries, are extremely 
low by Hollywood standards. 
Given low production costs, 
control of theatres, and the well 
established Japanese habit of 
movie-going, it is virtually im- 
possible for a company to lose 
money on a film production, 
regardless of its quality. 
Domestic business has, in fact, 
been so good that Japanese 
movie-makers have neglected 


A Canadian View: 


A special statement written 
for The Financial Post’s 
Report on Japan. 


By J. L. MUTTER 
Commercial Counselor 
Canadian Embassy, Tokyo 


I welcome this second 
Japan issue of The Financial 
Post and feel certain that it 
wil] add to The Post’s record 
as a contributor to a better 
understanding of Canada’s 
trading partners. 


Japan is Canada’s third 
best customer. It is import- 
ant for us to understand our 
buyers’ problems in order to 


long way in re-establishing 
herself in the postwar world. 
With a population of some 90 


Japan’s natural trade chan- 


against Canada with respect to 
a list of nine important Can- 
adian export products. 

On our side we extend Most 
Favored Nation treatment to 
Japanese goods. Although in 
1955 we sold 2% times as much 
to Japan as we bought, the 
trade gap has narrowed con- 


Mr. Mutter 


bring her commercial practice 


the Canadian side, it is in- 
creasingly recognized that if 
we wish to sell to Japan, we 
must give Japanese goods 
equal opportunity on the Can- 
adian market. As this issue of 
The Post clearly reveals, Japan 
is in a position to supply many 
of our needs. . 
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How Japan W orks 
iF oreign Exchange 


Japan needed a miracle last 
year — and it came. This year, 
she’s planning to get by without 
miracles. 

The 1955 miracle: Rice. 

Last year’s history-making 
Tice crop was like manna to 
the faltering Japanese economy. 

It meant a big saving in food 
imports, always a heavy drain 
on Japan’s foreign exchange 
holdings, 

It meant more ready cash in 
the hands of farmers. 

That money — some of it put 


into circulation by the farmers, 
the rest put into circulation by 
the banks who were guarding 
it for the farmers — sparked a 
business boom, The boom has 
lifted Japan’s economy out of 
the depression that the Govern- 
ment’s 1954 deflationary policies 
of “retrenchment” had brought 
on. 

This year, the business ma- 
chine is running smoothly once 
again. Nobody is counting on 
another miracle harvest of rice. 
Instead, emphasis is on orderly 
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cipal business of industrial financing 
including corporate trust service, the 
Bank furnishes complete service in inter- 
national banking through a world-wide 


network of correspondents. 
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(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 


BRANCHES: Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya and other 
principal cities throughout Japan. 


tion and exports, and a liberal- 
ization of artificial barriers to 
Japan’s trade with the rest of 
the world. 

How Controls Work 

Japan’s central bank exerts 
soMe pressure On money rates 
through offerings of “foreign 
exchange certificates.” Al] for- 
eign exchange holdings received 
in trade must be surrendered 
to the Government in exchange 
for yen. The Government’s col- 
lections of foreign exchange 
rode the crest of the current 
export wave to reach a total of 
$1,360 millions at March 1, 1956, 
a gain of $277 millions in only 
14 months, 

The Government sells its for- 
eign exchange certificates, back- 
ed by its foreign exchange hold- 
ings, to the central bank for 
yen. The Bank of Japan then 
offer them to the commercial 
banks at somewhat less than the 
going interest rate for call loans. 

The commercial banks are 
under no obligation to invest 
their temporary surplus funds 
in these certificates, but because 
there are few other outlets for 
surplus cash the commercial 
banks usually absorb each of- 
fering. Effect of this is grad- 
ually to force interest rates 
lower. 

Foreign exchange is the life- 
blood of foreign trade, and the 
Government’s foreign exchange 
allotment system is one of its 
most effective tools for con- 
trolling the country’s’ entire 
economy. In theory, all dollars 
and sterling earned go to the 
Government. From its holdings, 
it hands out foreign exchange 
for approved uses by approved 
importers, 

As Japan’s foreign exchange 
holdings mount, so does the 
pressure for convertibility of the 
yen — that is, the right to ex- 
change yen for other currencies 
at will. Demand is particularly 
strong from businesses which 
must import substantial 
quantities, 


More Dollar Imports 


The Government’s answer has 
been to increase by nearly 40% 
its allocation of dollars for im- 
ports during the April-to-Sep- 
tember period of this year, as 
compared with the correspond- 
ing six months of last year. 

To permit imports of more 
raw materials needed for an 
expected 7% rise in industrial 
production, and to help snuff 
out the threat of an increase 
in consumer prices, the Japan- 
ese Government will allow in- 
dustry to spend more than $1.5 
billions in foreign markets dur- 
ing the current period -— the 
highest dollar expenditure for 
any six-month period ever sanc- 
tioned by the foreign exchange 
controllers. Here’s how the 
money is to be spent: 


April-Sept. (inc.) 


1956 1955 

Imports —— ($000) —— 
Salt & tobacco . 9,503 7,077 
17,789 11,297 
Hides, skins, fats, 

30,127 22,044 
Textile raw mate- 

327,792 260,408 
Fertilizers & raw 

29,130 19,673 
45,998 28,543 
Iron & steel raw 

mat. (ex. coal) 102,492 51,050 
Non-ferrous met- 

als & ores .. 49,335 13,449 
Petroleum 93,318 66,898 
Chemicals & ma- 

terials ..... 4,089 1,662 
Medicines & agri- 

cultural chems. 2,927 3,551 
Machinery & 

metal goods. 129,200 33,032 
Raw materials 

for processing 32,000 25,000 
Barter imports . 10,000 12,000 
Goods del'd. to 

U.S. Army .. 5,000 8,510 
Re-export goods 1,000 700 
Miscellaneous 73,042 47,037 
Avtomatic ap- 

proval imports 230,000 155,000 
Reserves ..... 50,000 50,000 

1,543,000 1,107,000 


Total for the 12 months end- 
ing next March 31 is expected to 
be $3,050 millions, up from 
$2,620 millions in the 1955-56 
fiscal year. 

But convertibility 
over the horizon. 

“Our Government wants to 
liberalize our imports as much 
as possible,” Takashi Ihara. ex- 
ecutive director of the giant 
Bank of Tokyo, declared, “But 
I myself think we should have 
at least $1.5 billions in foreign 
exchange holdings to liberalize 
Japanese trade and restore con- 
vertibility.” (Holdings now are 
about 10% below that figure.) 

Ihara added: “Japan is one of 
the marginal exporters in world 
trade. Our exports will be the 
first to suffer in a world depres- 
sion, because we export textiles 
and miscellaneous merchandise. 
For instance, we lost $300 mil- 
lions in 1953 when the sterling 
area restricted its imports.” 

Nevertheless, Japan is being 


still lies 


pushed toward convertibility 
by the momentum of her re- 
markable economic progress. 
The yen strengthened on the 
Hong Kong free money market 
from 430 to the dollar to 380 
during 1955 (official rate is 
360) — an unofficial but signi- 
ficant indicator of its wide ac- 
ceptability. 

The first steps toward con- 
vertibility may be designation 
of the yen as settlement cur- 
rency in an Asian payment or- 
ganization, and its use by the 
Government in settlement of 
long-term credits, 

When the yen recovers an ac- 
cepted place in world finance 
and Tokyo is revived as an 
Asian foreign exchange market 
comparable to Hong Kong, then 
Japan will be ready to take her 
place as a full-and unfettered 
partner in international trade. 


The Internal Problems 


Belatedly, capital investment 
is catching up with the swift 
rise in corporate profits and per- 
sonal incomes. The Government 
forecasts an 8.7% rise in private 
capital formation in 1956, com- 
pared with last year. 

Investment in industrial equip- 
ment, including retained earn- 
ings, last year dropped by 16% 
from 1954’s total, while indus- 
trial production was rising in 
almost the same _ proportion. 
Japanese businessmen had ap- 
parently decided that 1955’s 
prosperity was a golden oppor- 
tunity to consolidate, repay 
loans, and generally tidy up 
their financial affairs, rather 
than expanding their enter- 
prises. 

Over-cautious? Perhaps, but 
borrowed money is expensive in 
Japan, and a borrower’s haste 
to free himself of debt is at 
least understandable. Interest 
as high as 19% is charged on 
Japan’s black market in money, 
to which exporters . frequently 
have recourse, (This near-usury 
almost eliminates their profits as 
exporters, but their export ac- 
tivities give them the right to 
import such profitable com- 
.10dities as sugar, rubber and 
spices. ) 

Interest rates of 10% to 12% 
on ordinary commercial loans 
were common at this time last 
year. Industrial activity was 
sluggish, and banks were choos- 
ing their borrowers with great 
care. 


Banks Ease Rates 


Today, the shoe is on the 
other foot. The commercial 
banks have virtually wiped out 
their indebtedness to the central 
bank, which stood at 400 bil- 
lion yen ($1.1 billions) early 
in 1955, 

To put their yen to work, the 
commercial banks are easing not 
only their interest rates but also 
the eligibility requirements for 
loans. The two special banks 
which deal exclusively in large, 
long-term loans, are following 
suit; the electrical industry now 
obtains money from these banks 
at about 9%, compared with the 
11% interest rate prevailing a 
year ago. 

One effect of the drop in in- 
terest rates generally has been 
to bring down the yields on 
common stocks — from an 
average of 8.35% a year ago, 
to about 6.35% now. Stock 
prices, on the other end of the 
investment see-saw, have been 
pushing upward, and it is be- 
coming a little easier for cor- 
porations to obtain money 
through equity issues, 

Only 25% of new investment 
capital was raised through pub- 
lic offerings of stock and bonds, 
in 1954. Banks, insurance com- 
panies and other financial in- 
stitutions supplied another 60%. 
The remaining 15% came from 
government-held funds — the 
Small Business Finance Corp., 
Japan Development Bank, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Japan, Post 
Office Savings Bank, and 
similar sources. 

An important external source 
of finance for certain large 
corporations has been the In- 
ternational Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development. Early 
this year it made an $8.1 million, 
l5-year loan at 434% to 
the Japan Development Bank, 
which has passed the funds on 
to Nippon Steel Tube Co. ($2.6 
millions), Toyota Motor Co. 
($2,350,000), Ishikawajima 
Heavy Industries Co. ($1,650,- 
000), and Mitsubishi Ship- 
building & Engineering Co. 
$1.5 millions). The loan, guar- 
anteed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, will be used to finance the 
importation of machines and 
tools costing $25.5 millions from 
the U. S., U. K. and Western 
Europe. 

Total of loans made by the 
World Bank to Japan is $53.6 
millions, including a $40.2 mil- 
lion loan in 1953 for construc- 
tion of thermal electric power 
stations, 


Yesterday just a novelty, to- 
day the Japanese camera vies 
with the world’s best, Its swift 
rise to an accepted place among 
expert photographers every- 
where tells the story of an in- 
dustry’s transformation almost 
overnight. 


Before World War II, Japan’s 
camera plants were producing 
about 5,000 simple cameras 
monthly, The majority of them 
were little more than toys. 


At this time, Japan was fight- 
ing China, and the output of her 
skilled optical instrument mak- 
ers was concentrated in such 
military requirements as binoc- 
ulars anc aerial cameras. 

World War II brought a com- 
plete halt to the already meagre 
manufacture of personal cam- 
‘ras. But it focused scientific 
attention on the manufacture of 
lenses and prisms, through the 
production of optical arms, 

Here the Japanese found a 
new outlet for their manual 
dexterity, acquired through the 
centuries in such painstaking 
arts as the making of cloisonne, 
porcelain and fine _ textiles. 
When these skills were directed 
toward the development of op- 
tical goods, rapid advances were 
made in the production of top 
quality lenses, 

There was little demand, 
either domestic or foreign, for 
Japanese cameras during the 
early postwar years. But by 
1948, the readjustment period 
over, Japan’s people began once 
more to think of hobbies. Cam- 
era sales started to climb. 


Boom in 1950 


Outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950 brought thousands of 
westerners to Japan in the en- 
suing years. Like travelers 
everywhere, they left laden with 
souvenirs — frequently kimonos 
for their wives, cameras for 
themselves. 

This, more than anything else, 
helped to build a new reputa- 
tion for Japanese cameras and 
lenses abroad. At the same time, 
prosperity at home was boost- 
ing the domestic demand. 

The visitor to Japan can hard- 
ly fail to be impressed by the 
wholehearted fashion in which 
the people have embraced pho- 
tography. A camera has become 
as indispensable to a Japanese, 
it seems, as an umbrella is to 
an Englishman. 


Fast Growth Features 
Fine Camera Industry 


Japan has some 80 camera 
makers with 280 factories, but 
90% of production is concen- 
trated in about 20 companies. 
Giants of the industry are Canon 
and Nikon, both famed for their 
superb 35-mm cameras. 

Canon, in its sprawling fac- 
tory between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, employs 1,100 workers to 
turn out upward of 3,500 cam- 
eras a month, Total production 
in the industry last year nudged 
over the one-million mark for 
the first time. 


lost of the big firms in the 
incustry are integrated produc- 
ers. They manufacture and as- 
semble their own lenses, shut- 
ters, chassis and al] other parts 
and accessories, In Germany, on 
the other hand, the various com- 
ponents are usually made by 
outside specialists, then assem- 
bled at the plant whose name 
goes On the camera. 


35-mm Leaders 


Japanese production is domin- 
ated by the 35-mm _ camera, 
many with focal plane shutters. 
The heavier twin-lens reflex 
cameras have been declining in 
popularity, but still account for 
about one third of total sales. 


One manufacturer, no doubt 
trying to please everybody, re- 
cently introduced a twin-lens 
reflex 35-mm camera. Another 
offers a 140-deg. wide angle 
camera in two versions, ai $150 
and $220. “Baby” or novelty 
cameras, at one time the main- 
stay of the industry, now rep- 
resent a negligible fraction of 
its output. 

But the manufacturers are 
aware that the stigma left by 
the cheap cameras of the past 
has not been entirely wiped out 
in the minds of some photogra- 
phers, Therefore, to ensure a 
high standard of quality for the 
export market, the industry in 
1954 established a testing asso- 
ciation; every camera to be ex- 
ported must undergo a rigid in- 
spection first. 

A Japanese camera _ service 
centre was opened Dec. 1 in 
New York, camera capital of 
North America. It maintains a 
supply of repair parts for all 
makes, Canon Camera Co, last 
July became the first Japanese 
camera manufacturer to estab- 
lish its own factory branch in 
New York. 
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Tokyo ..++. 2,200,000 
Osaka 800,000 


Total eeee 3,000,000 


The Yomiuri Shimbun is 
a member of Japan Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, 
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The Yomiuri Shimbun has the largest nation-wide circulation 
in Japan and is famous as a readable and appealing news- 
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110 million by 1990? 


Japan’s population, now in- 


creasing at the rate of 1.5 mil- 


lion a year, may level off at 
110 million in 1990. Population 
reached the 90-million mark 
about April 1. 

The Japanese Ministry of 
Welfare’s Institute of Population 
Problems estimated in 1949 that 
Japan would have 127 million 
people by the end of the cen- 
tury. But a sharp decline in the 
natural rate of increase — from 
2.0% in 1947 to 1.2% in 1954 — 
has prompted demographers to 
change their thinking about 


Japan’s future. 

The country’s crude birth rate 
declined from 34.3 per 1,000 in 
1947 to 20.0 in 1954. The drop 
is attributed largely to thé 
Eugenic Protection Law, passed 
in 1948. It made abortion and 
other birth-control measures 
available to all Japanese. 

Looking to the future of Ja- 
pan’s labor force, demographers 
predict that the country will 
have 33.8 million men between 
the ages of 20 and 64 in 1980. 
That’s an increase of 14 million 
over the 1950 total. 


There’s an industrial miracle 
taking place in the NEW JAPAN 
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Since the end of the war, the new Japan has 
become one of the world’s most modern and pro- 
ductive nations. Today, Japan turns out a large 
variety of high-quality goods — from the finest 
precision instruments to heavy industrial equip- 
ment. Her engineers and scientists are forever 
striving to improve designs —to perfect quality. 


Whatever your business —it will pay you to get a quota- 
tion from the new Japan. Find out what the new Japan 


has to offer; drop in or write to 


JAPAN TRADE CENTRE 
‘83 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
from Japan in 1955—$36,718,000 te Japan in 1955—$90,892,000 


The new Japan is Canada’s third largest customer. Increased 
imports of their high quality goods will enable Japan to 
become an even larger customer for Canadian Products. 


So many of today’s 
fine things come from 


THE 


NEW 
JAPAN 
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‘Most Blessed Instrument’ 


‘Sewing Machine Is Japan’s Fastest 


It’s been late in arriving, but 
the Parisian influence has now 
gained a permanent foothold in 
the Japanese fashion world. 


In the big cities, western-style 
fashions are worn with a new 
assurance. The kimono and the 
Obe are still seen frequently, 
especially on ceremonial occa- 
sions and at national shrines. 

But along Tokyo’s Ginza and 
Osaka’s Shinsaibashi, chic Japa- 
nese maidens today seem al- 


fit of new business to the textile 
industry, And, since “do it your- 
self” is the Japanese way, it has 
been a big factor in the rapid 
growth of sewing machine sales. 
Dry-goods stores are just 
about as common in Japan as 
drugstores in Canada. Normal- 
ly, a new dress is turned out on 
a sewing machine at home 
rather than being picked ready- 
to-wear from a shop’s rack. 
When World War II ended, 
Japanese women were ready to 


most indistinguishable from yy all the sewing machines that 
their cousins on Yonge Street or could be produced. None had 
St. Catherine. 


been available during the war, 
and the number in use had 
fallen by about one million, 


Like ell changes in fashion, 
this trend has brought the bene- 


pe WALL PAPERS —Grasscloth, Hempcloth, Silk Paper, 
Wood Veneer and Metalic Paper. 


OODEN & BAMBOO PRODUCTS — Salad Bowls, 
Trays, Chopping Boards, Canister Set, etc. 


@ 


fe FISHING TACKLES — Lures, Hooks, Swivels, etc. 


Pes ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS — Wreath, Spray and Peps. 


ee CUTLERIES — Combination Knives, Hunting Knives, Fish- 


erman Knives, Kitchen Knives, etc. 


ie STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS — Kitchen Utensils, Flat- ees 


ware, Barbecue Tools, etc. 


ee HAND BAGS — Toyo Cloth Handbags, Willow Baskets, egege, 
etc 


oom ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS — Tumblers, Bowls, Canister q 
Sets, etc. 


it RUBBER GOODS — Gloves, Shoes, Boots, etc. wore, 


COTTON MADE-UP GOODS — Embroidered Banquet 
Sets, Bed-Room Sets, Scarf Sets, etc. #o% 


Write for details 


T. MURAKAMI & CO. 


1-chome, Matsubara-cho, Shimizu, Japan 


Nikon 


With NIKKOR 50mm 
#/1.4 or f/2 as 
standard equipment 


By Design— 

The Fastest Handling 
35mm Camera 

In the World 


Rapid film transport: 
Single-stroke lever permits sequence pie- 
tures in rapid succession. 

Hi-speed film rewind: 
Convenient crank-lever assures a completed 
36-exposure roll to be rewound in less 
than 20 seconds, 

Bayonet lens mount: 
Quarter-turn action permits quick and easy 
interchange of lenses. 

Fixed take-up spool— 
simplifies loading and assures accurate film 
alignment. 

All controls and adjustments, 
except lens aperture, conveniently located 
at top of camera. 


Life-size image rangefinder/ viewfinder: 
Focusing is fast and accurate. Viewing is 
easy and comfortable. And you can use if 
with both eyes open. 


NIPPON KOGAKYU K. K. 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


NIPPON KOGAKU ¢v-s.4.) 
251 4th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Makers of research microscopes, contour projector, 
surveyors’ transits, prism binoculars, and other fine 
optical and ophthalmic instruments. 


Growing Industry 


Many of dJapan’s war-born 
manufacturing firms, ready to 
switch from swords to plow- 
shares, went into the production 
of sewing machines—an appli- 
ance recently described by ex- 
porter Yoshitsugu Okuyama as 
“humenity’s most blessed instru- 
ment next to the plow.” 

Production of the blessed in- 


struments is today 27 times 
greater than in 1947. That, 
manufacturers claim, makes 


theirs the fastest-growing post- 
war industry in Japan. 

The industry grew so quickly, 
in fact, that it became the prob- 
lem child of the Japanese econ- 
omy. By 1953, overproduction 
had led to a price war at home, 
and a three-month ban on the 
export of machines to the U. S. 
in September, 1954—imposed by 
the Japanese Government in the 
face of threatened antidumping 
action by Washington. 

Before lifting the ban, the 
Government required that the 
industry set up a “production 
adjustment association.” The 
new trade group began function- 
ing Nov. 1, 1955, and now sets 
quotas, approved by the Gov- 
ernment, for exports to the dol- 
lar area and to the-rest of the 
world, Floor prices are also 
set by the association. 

For the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, April to Sep- 
tember, the association and the 
Government have limited ex- 
ports to the dollar area to 25,000 
sewing machines a month, and 
to other areas, 48,000, 


By TANZAN ISHIBASHI 
Minister of International 
Trade and Industry 


It is a matter of great pleas- 
ure to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, that The Financial Post, 
a leading weekly newspaper 
in Canada, has published this 
second special edition on 
Japan, through which various 
aspects of our country - in- 
dustry, culture and ways of 
life — may be introduced to 
the people of Canada. 

Japan and Canada are separ- 
ated by a wide ocean — the 
Pacific — but science is mak- 
ing steady progress in annihi- 
lating the vast distance. As 
the result, the two countries 
have been brought closer to- 
gether as “good neighbors” 
and mutual trade has been 
steadily increasing year after 
year, It is expected that the 
volume of our trade will con- 
tinue to grow in the future. 

However, Japan’s imports 
from Canada have been far 
in excess of her exports 
so far and this unbalanced 
trade situation is anticipat- 
ed to continue for the time 
being. Consequent the 
phenomenal advance accom- 
plished by our industries, Jap- 
anese products have been, and 
are being, markedly improved 
in quality with the result that 
a favorable reputation is being 
earned. around the world, We 
are able to find, therefore, 
some reason for a degree of 
optimism as to the future, 

We sincerely hope that this 
special issue would afford 
Canadian people an oppor- 


There’s a new factor in 
Japan’s economy — or more 
correctly, an old factor, newly 
revived. 

That factor is the zaibatsu, 
Japanese name for giant indus- 
trial combines. Before the war, 
these were vast economic em- 
pires made up of interlocking 
cartel. and combines, with a 
bank at the head. Today they 
are similar in outline, smaller 
in scope. 

The prewar zaibatsu flourish- 
ed by making fullest use of the 
characteristic Japanese tendency 
to function in groups rather 
than individually. They brought 
tremendous accumulations of 
capital to support a world-wide 
trade. 

One of General MacArthur’s 
first official acts on reaching 
Tokyo in August, 1945, was to 
abolish the zaibatsu. At a 
stroke, he broke one of them 
into 110 separate companies, an- 
other into 90. 


Deprived of managerial skill 
and working capital, and forced 
to stand on their own when 
Japan’s economic fortunes were 
at .heir lowest ebb, most of the 
small new companies flounder- 
ed. 


In the past few years, the 
small companies have tended to 
drift together again. Now the 
movement is gathering momen- 
tum. On July 1, the two big- 
gest trading firms, Mitsui Bus- 
san and Daishi Bussan, are to 
merge into a single company to 
be known by the prewar name 
of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
(MBK), Potential trading vol- 


Zaibatsu Revival Seen 
Power In Foreign Trade 


um: will be $750 million a 
year. 

It is only in this way, say 
the Japanese, that Japan can 
carry on international trade, 
Money, in generous quantities, 
is needed to finance imports and 
exvorts, and to maintain trading 
offices abroad. 

Secondly, administrative 
skills and experience of a high 
calibre are needed to cope with 
the problems of expanding 
trade. The Government’s view 
— unexpressed but evident in 
its policies — is that a compara- 
tively few big, powerful organ- 
izations can accomplish more 
than a multiplicity of small 
firms, in restoring Japan’s trade. 

Japanese businessmen are 
gregarious people, at their best 
when working with associates. 

Security and prestige are im- 
portant in the Japanese scheme 
of things, and the zaibatsu have 
traditionally offered both to 
their employees. Before the war, 
the ambition of many university 
graduates was to find a lifetime 
job with a zaibatsu) combine 
such as Mitsui or Mitsubishi. 

But the prewar of zaibatsu is 
not the postwar form. Before 
they were broken up, the zai- 
batsu were family-owned enter- 
prises. 

The new zaibatsu, in their 
emerging form, have a wide- 
spread stock ownership, and 
their shares are actively traded 
on Tokyo’s' booming stock ex- 
change. 

From all indications, they’ll 
have an increasingly important 
role to play in Japan’s foreign 
trade. 


3 Million Sets Is Market 
Potential Of TV Industry 


Just starting the growth pat- 
tern so familiar in Canada, tele- 
vision in Japan is on the thresh- 
old of a rapid development. Five 
stations are already operating, 
two more will begin telecasting 
within the next few months, 
and 29 stations are seeking 
licenses. 

Output of picture tubes and 
completed sets has been climb- 
ing sharply since the beginning 
of last year, Last November, 
production rate hit 20,000 sets 
a month, 

Officially, the Ministry ot In- 
ternational Trade & Industry 
predicts that this rate will be 
maintained throughout 1956, 
and rise to 25,000 a month next 
year. 

Unofficially manufacturers are 
sure that they can produce and 
sell a much heavier volume. 

By now, about 1% of the 
nation’s households have TV. 
Prices are high by Canadian 
standards — about $220 for a 
14-inch screen — and even 
steeper when judged by Jap- 
anese wage scales. High cost of 
electricity for domestic con- 
sumption also puts a damper 
on sales. 

Factory prices have been cut 
by nearly half since Japan’s first 
TV station went on the air three 
years ago, but are still beyond 
the average worker’s ability to 
pay. Appliance dealers make a 
generous margin of profit on 
each sale, however, and are in 
no hurry to reduce prices, 

The government’s own figures 
for license sales and factory pro- 
duction tell the success story of 
the Japanese TV industry: 

Future scope of the TV mar- 
ket is shown by a comparison 
with radio. Nearly 13 million 
Japanese are now paying sub- 
scribers of Japan Broadcasting 
Corp. Market researchers pre- 
dict that there will be one TV 
set for every four radios when 
the pioneering period ends in a 
few years, 


Tha, means a potential mar- 
ket for more than three million 
sets—more than 10 years’ fac- 
tory output, using the govern- 
ment’s conservative production 
forecasts, 

Japanese viewing tastes — to 
judge by the programs on dis- 
play in bars, cafes, hotel lobbies 
and barber shops—run to quiz 
shows, weighty dramas, and 
sports such as sumo, a ceremo- 
nious form of wrestling, 

Stations are on the air for 
about an hour at noon, and 
then screens are dimmed from 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m, The evening 
begins with a children’s pro- 
gram on each station, and ends 
(as does the Japanese day) 
about 10 o’clock. 


> 


Hon, T. Ishibashi 


tunity to gain a better under- 
standing of Japanese industry 
as well as its products and be 
instrumental for the further- 
ance of trade between the 
two countries. 


By MAMORA SHIGEMITSU 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Japan 

I am happy to avail myself 
of the opportunity afforded 
me by The Financial Post to 
send through its Special Re- 
port on Japan my cordial per- 
sonal greetings to its readers 
and to the people of Canada, 

It is-‘most gratifying that the 
relations between Japan and 
Canada today closer, 


Hon, M, Shigemitsu 


firmer and more intimate than 
they have ever been. 

The trade between the two 
countries is growing apace. 
Although Japan’s imports from 
Canada exceed by far her ex- 
ports to Canada, I am satisfied 
to learn that this trade im- 
balance is being rectified 
gradually as the years go by. 

In any case, trade is not the 
only link that binds nations. 
In order to keep them friends, 
there must be spiritual ties of 
friendship and mutual] under- 
standing, sympathy and re- 
spect; and there must be a 
community of ideals for world 
peace and international co- 
operation. 

In this respect the Govern- 
ment and people of Japan 
appreciate the friendly and 
helpful attitude toward Japan 
which Canada has consistently 
maintained in the councils of 
nations during these years 
past. Canada played a leading 
role supporting Japan’s 
accession to GATT, which was 
brought to realization last 
summer. Gallantly and vigor- 
ously has she championed 
Japan’s admission into the 
United Nations, though in this 
case our aspirations are yet to 
be fulfilled. Let me assure the 
people of Canada that we 
Japanese will always have a 
warm spot for them in our 
hearts. 

I welcome the publication of 
this Special Report, and wish 
to extend my felicitations to 
The Financial Post on their 
initiative and enterprise, which 
will serve to foster friendship 
and understanding as well as 
trade between Japan and Can- 
ada, 


Boost Tax Levy 
On Foreigners 


Foreigners working in Japan 
are to lose gradually their in- 
come tax concessions. Until the 
end of 1955, they were taxed 
on 50 of their resident income, 
while their overseas income was 
tax-exempt. 

The foreigners this spring 
heard the welcome news that the 
Government this year would tax 
only the part of their salaries 
received in Japan. Until this 
belated announcement came, it 
appeared that their tax burden 
was to rise abruptly to the do- 
mestic rate. 

But the reprieve is only tem- 
porary. In 1957, minimum pro- 


HOTEL KOKUSAI KANKO 
is ideally located in front of Tokye 
“ Station, at the center of business 


district and social center. 


ULAL 


FIRST CLASS COMFORT 


warm 


with superb beds combined private 
baths and showers. 


attractively furnished rooms 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


at reasonable rates, Friendly atmos- 
phere and excellent service with a 


smile, 


Cable Address: KOKUSAIHOTEL TOKYO 


‘Plan Midget Car In Export Bid 


Japan plans to introduce a 
threat to Germany’s fast-selling 
Volkswagen in the _ small-car 
market. The new four-passenger 
car, scheduled for production 
later this year, will be about the 
size of a French Renault, and 
weigh 1,325 lb. Top speed will 
be about 60 mph., on a 400-cc 
to 600-ce engine. 


portion of foreigners’ total sal- 


aries to be taxed will be 
60%, in 1958 80%, and in 
1960 90%. Thereafter, tax will 


be levied on all income earned 
in Japan, whether paid there or 
overseas. 


The new model] will sel] for 
$1,250 initially, according to 
Toyota Motors, a leading Japan- 
ese car manufacturer. Company 
hopes to lower the price even- 
tually to about $833 if demand 
justifies a step-up of the original 
production rate of 1,200 cars a 
month. 

The small Toyota is the auto- 
mobile industry’s first attempt 
at an answer to the Govern- 
ment’s appeal last June for @ 
$700 car, which would use little 
gasoline—90% of Japan’s supply 
is imported—and take up little 
room on over-crowded city 
streets. 
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The largest producer of 


primary aluminium 
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* 
POO 


(NIPPON KEIKINZOKU K. K.) 


Head Office: Ginza, Tokyo 


Cable Address: NIPOLIMECO 


in the Orient: 


Broadway, New York, N.Y, 


Overseas: London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.2; New York Representative Office: 61 


LTD. 


Head Office: 6-1, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Calcutta Representative Office: Moorkerjee House 17, Bra- 
bourne Road, Caicutta-1 


184 branches throughout Japan 
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What Are Your Problems? 


@ Export? 

Import? 

@ Trade Contacts? 

e General Information? 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada with its affiliates in Tokyo, 
Kobe and Osaka and a staff trained and experienced in 
foreign trade can help you in these and other trade problems. 
Write for our booklet — “Meet Japan” — covering the trade 
and industry and general economy of Japan. 


MONTREAL 
495 Victoria Square 


VANCOUVER 
540 Burrard Street 


TORONTO 
210 Bay Street 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF CANADA 


WANT TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF TRADE? 


The Financial Post reports trends and devel- 
opments in domestic and foreign trade and the 
Ottawa machinery back of them. Concise, 
authoritative, specific. Read The Post regularly 
for red and green lights. 


BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR 


For comprehensive, accurate and 
up-to-date coverage of Japan 


Subscribe to 


ASAHI EVENING NEWS 


Japan's fastest-growing English newspaper 


Subscription Rates: 


US $9.00 per month 
US $1.60 per month 


By airmail 


By seamail 


Write to CPO Box 555, Tokyo, Japan 


JAPAN QUARTERLY 


Political, economic, social and literary quarterly 
US $1.50 a copy: US $5.50 per year, postpaid 


Superbly produced English-language 
annual, depicting Japan in words 
and photographs ; 


US $5.50 a copy, postpaid 


Published by 


ASAHI SHIMBUN-SHA 


(The Asahi Shimbun Publishing Co., Ltd.) 
Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Exports 


ontrol 


“Export or die.” 

That phrase has long been 
used to epitomize the most in- 
exorable fact of life facing 
Japan as a nation. 

The last war and its after- 
math shattered Japan’s exports. 
Year by year, she has struggled 
back to her feet as an exporting 


nation. She still is far short of ; 


balancing her trade with the 
countries she must buy from, 
especially Canada and the U.S. 
But last year many Japanese 
export commodities were find- 
ing buyers readily in those 
nations. 

Then, suddenly, Japan ruled 
that exporters of several of her 
best dollar-earning products — 
including cotton goods, plywood 
and sewing machines — should 
“voluntarily” reduce their sales 
to eager North American im- 
porters. 

Why? On purely economic 
grounds, such a move was en- 
tirely contrary to Japan’s self- 
interest. But Japan knew that 
her competitors, especially in 
the U.S., were seeking action by 
their own governments to cur- 
tail the import of Japanese 
goods, 

To forestall such legislative 
action, or even an unwelcome 
political debate over it, Japan 
introduced a strong new policy 
of restricting the exports which 
had given rise to complaints 
abroad. 

With varying degrees of suc- 
cess, Japan has been exercising 
an indirect control of its export 
volume for many years by a 
floor price system. But this sys- 
tem had been weakened by the 
exporters’ system of giving re- 
bates. Then came 1955, with an 
increase in exports so sudden 
and so heavy that the old price 
floors collapsed, 


The Dollar Blouse 


From the viewpoint of the 
North American textile indus- 
try, the villain of the piece was 
the famous “dollar blouse.” 
These blouses could be imported 
from Japan and sold here at one 
third to one half the domestic 
price. U.S. jobbers in 1955 
ordered about 36 million blouses 
from Japan, 10 times as many as 
they had bought in 1954, 

U.S. manufacturers complain- 
ed bitterly, and in Washington 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
introduced an antidumping bill 
aimed directly at Japanese tex- 
tiles. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, it is understood, expressed 
to Japan its concern about the 
heavy volume of imports to this 
country. 

Japan called upon its blouse 
and shirt manufacturers to take 
their own corrective action. 
When they were unable to agree 
on a quota that would restrict 
their fast-growing sales as much 
as the Government wanted, the 
Government stepped in. 

As a result, exports this year 
are being limited to 30 million 
blouses, although Japanese 
manufacturers have the capacity 
— and a ready market in North 
America — for twice that num- 
ber annually. 

When the exporters of cotton 
piece goods met last December 
to decide on a quota for 1956, 
they found they had already 
accepted contracts for exports 
to the U.S. of 150 million sq. 
yds. for delivery up to June. 
They then set that figure as 
their export limit for the vear. 

(In Southeast Asia, where 

Japan is under no such re- 

straint, Japanese textiles have 

won top place. The Singapore 

Chamber of Commerce, in its 

latest annual] report, states 

that Japanese textile imports 
are dominating the market 
there, largely at the expense 
of Indian textiles. They have 
also taken business away from 
importers of British and 

Chinese’ textiles, although 

German manufacturers” are 

competing more and more suc- 

cessfully with the Japanese, 
particularly in fancy textiles.) 
U.S. 


When exports to the 


were curtailed, Japanese sales 


READY ror EXPORT 


RAILS, SHAPES, SHEET PILING, 
BARS, WIRE RODS, PLATES, HOT 
ROLLED SHEETS, COLD ROLLED 
SHEETS, DURZINC SHEETS, (GAL- 
VANIZED STEEL SHEETS), TIN 
PLATES, ELECTRICAL SHEETS, 
NAILS, ETC. : 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 
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By day and night, Japan’s steel mills are humming to keep up with the 
demand for steel-plate for her thriving shipyards, steel products for her 
foreign customers. Japan’s steel industry now ranks with world’s largest. 


apan Expands Steel Output 


Canadian Buying of Casing Pipe Doubles in Year 


Steel, Canada’s major import 
from Japan, now ranks with 
cotton as one of the corner- 
stones of Japan’s trade structure. 

Total steel] exports last year 
soared 67% over 1954 to reach 
a record 1,990,000 tons, valued 
at $259,528,000, according to 
the Finance Ministry’s customs 
clearance statistics, 

The Japan Iron & Steel Fed- 
eration’s figures paint an even 
brighter picture: Exports con- 
tracted for during 1955 reached 
an all-time high of 2,284,586 tons 
of iron and steel, valued at 
$316.1 millions. 

With iron and steel] in short 
supply in Canada throughout 
1955, Canadian purchases from 
Japan climbed sharply, Our 


to Canada suddenly jumped. 
But the Japanese Government 
soon persuaded manufacturers 
to set new quotas for exports to 
Canada at about one tenth the 
U.S. quotas, or to establish a 
single over-all quota for the 
dollar area. The back door to 
the U.S. market through Can- 
ada was closed — for a while, 
at least. 

One U.S. trade official, with 
long experience in Japan, sum- 
med up the situation in these 
words: 

“After all, this is good, clean 
fun. You always try to beat the 
Government. 

“The real problem came in 
getting this very large number 
of trauers—Japanese, Canadian 
and American—to agree to the 
principle of voluntary limita- 
tion, and particularly to agree 
to the formula by which the in- 
dividual shares would be taken. 
Whatever principle you adopt 
means advantage to one and dis- 
advantage to another.” 

Tuna, Chinaware 

When a bill to restrict U.S. 
imports of frozen tuna was sub- 
mitted to Congress by Demo- 
cratic Senator Warren Magnu- 
son, an immediate offer to limit 
such shipments was made by 
Japan’s Frozen Goods Export 
Association. 

Japan has been. supplying 
about 20% of U.S. tuna con- 
sumption. Dollars earned by the 
sale of raw and canned tuna to 
the U.S. have been about 10% 
of Japan’s total income from ex- 
ports to the U.S, for several 
years. They represent 100% 
dollar earnings, since no raw 
materials have to be bought 
with dollars. Imports of Japan- 
ese raw tuna help to keep 
operations going at many U.S. 
canneries which have no fishing 
fleets of their own. 

Since 1951, Japan has limited 
its exports of chinaware to Can- 
ada and the U..». by means of 
a floor price for 93-piece dinner 
sets. In the fall of 1954, this was 
extended to include sets of six 
pieces, which North American 
importers had been buying in 
increasing numbers at prices 
proportionately lower than 
those on the complete sets. Both 
U.S. importers and_ their 
Japanese suppliers protested the 
extension of price curbs, but the 
Government made it stich in 


the interests of friendly trade 


relations. 

Still another industry which 
has restricted its exports to the 
dollar market when sales were 
booming is the sewing machine 
industry — although in this case 
the Government has had to 
bring a good deal of persuasion 
to bear on manufacturers. 

The Government’s controls 
are not confined to the exporter 
at the end of the distribution 
system. They also affect the 
initial stage of production. The 
cotton spinning industry, for 
instance, was instructed to re- 
duce its production by 12% of 
its capacity late last year. This 
spring, when prices firmed and 
domestic demand improved, the 
curb was reduced to an 8% 
curtailment. 

Curbs Resented 

A Japanese tends to feel a 
little self-righteous about his 
country’s self-restraint, when 
he notes that both Canada and 
the U.S. each year seil a much 
greater value of goods to Japan 
than they buy from her. Too, 
the combined yardage of cotton 
fabrics and finished goods ship- 
ped to the U.S. last year was 
about 170 million sq. yds. (in 
terms of fabric), or less than 2% 
of U.S, production. 
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imports of Japanese casing pipe 
were valued at $3,445,431 ($1,- 
487,152 in 1954); steel plates, 
$892,373; angles and beams, 
$632,157; pipe fittings and coup!- 
ings, $333,207; and a substantial 
total in other forms of iron and 
steél. 


Japan achieved her record ex- 
port total despite a self-imposed 
curtailment of steel exports in 
the second half of 1955, when 
her booming shipyards began 
to run short of steel plate. 


The steel industry’s rise to a 
major place among world pro- 
ducers was spurred on four 
years ago by the challenge of 
the Schuman Plan to rebuild 
Western European production. 
Until then, the steel industry in 
Japan had been making only a 
slow recovery from the ruins of 
war. 

More than $155 millions was 
then invested in modernization 
of rolling equipment, and an- 
other $150 millions in construc- 
tion and expansion of other 
manufacturing facilities, 

A second expansion program 
is now under way in the stee! 
industry. Nearly $70 millions 
will be spent to keep abreast 
of advancing steel technology, 
and to boost output. 


Evidence that the money has 
been well spent is contained not 


only in 1955 export figures, but 
in a comparison of last year’s 
output with 1954. Production of 
pig iron rose 8%, steel ingots 
10%, rolled steel 19%. 


Rising Cost of Ore 

Major problem facing the in- 
dustry — and the users of iron 
and steel — is the rising cost of 
ore. In 1954, the steelmakers 
paid an average of $13.70 per 
ton for ore. Last year, the price 
climbed to an average of more 
than $17. In the first quarter of 
this year, it reached $19 and 
may go even higher before the 
year 1S over. 

The price increases in ore 
have, of course, been passed on 
to shipbuilders and other steel 
buyers. 

Even at the higher prices, the 
iron and steel industry is having 
difficulty in finding the 10.5 
million tons needed to meet its 
1956 production goal of 5.6 muil- 
lion tons of pig iron. Since 
Japan herself can supply one 
third of the ore required, the 
other seven million tons will 
have to be imported. (In 1955, 
Japan imported about 6,250,000 
tons.) 


Sources of Supply 
The Japan Iron & Stee] Fed- 
eration has announced that the 
industry hopes to buy 1,930,000 
tons of ore from Malaya, 1,750,- 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Daiwa Beauty 


Superior Gingham 


Superior 


Velveteen & Corduroy 


Daiwa Bldg., Minamikyutaro-machi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 


DAIWABO NEW YORK, INC.: 
(Room #618), 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A. 


‘ 


NIPPON SUISAN KAISHA, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Tokyo 
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000 tons from the Philippines, 
1,200,000 tons from India, 700,- 
000 tons from Goa, 140,000 tons 
from Hong Kong, and 30,000 
tons from South Korea. 

The remaining 1,250,000 tons 
needed would have to be 
bought from Canada, the U.S. 
and South America, the federa- 
tion expects. Japanese iron and 
steel manufacturers are report- 
ed to dislike Canadian and U.S. 
supplies because of their con- 
tent of ‘sulphur, phosphate and 
other impurities. South Ameri- 
can ore, they complain, is too 
costly. 

Hardest hit by the price in- 
creases is the Japanese ship- 
building industry, which has 
enough orders on its books to 


Six Diamonds 


Superior Broadcloth 


Own 


Equipment: 


Cotton Spinning .... 
S/F Spinning 
Woollen Spinning ... 
Cotton Weaving ....- 


PRODUCTS: 


Rayon Staple Fiber, 
Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Fabrics, 
Synthetic Fabrics 
Tire-Cords. 


Daiwa Spinning 


Spun Rayon Yarns, 
Synthetic Yarns, 
Woollen Fabrics, 
Cotton Duck. 


7 Mills 


absorb its entire capacity for 
the next two to three years. 
None of these orders have 
escalator clauses which would 
enable the shipbuilders to pass 
along the burden of higher 
costs. 

This spring’s steel increases 
will reduce by an estimated 
$20-$25 millions the shipbuild- 
ing companies’ profits on ship 
contracts now on their books. 


IRON AND STEEL 


PRODUCTION 
Pig Steel Ordinary 
Iron Ingot Rolled Steel 


———-(1,000 metric tons)——— 


1952 .. 3,474 6,988 4,874 
1953 .. 4518 7,662 5,419 
1954 .. 4,608 7,740 5,592 
1955 .. 5,039 8532 6,658 


433,880 spindles 
40,480 spindles 
16,800 spindles 
4,715 looms 
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s Japan’s most famous mountain 


_ Japan’s most famous Films 


In the foothills of Mount Fuji, subterranean streams 
provide ample supplies of the clear, pure water needed for 
camera films. Also, the air is clear, far from city smoke 
and dust. 


Those are two reasons why FUJI PHOTO FILM CO., 
LTD., chose its location at the foot of Mt. Fuji. 


Pure water and clear air combined with technological 
development and research of many years have helped 
to make FUJI film famous, in both black and white and 
color, throughout the Far East. 


FUJI is famous, too, for other products in the field of 
photography and optical goods: motion picture films, 
printing papers, dry plates, optical glass, lenses, cameras, 
enlargers, binoculars. | 
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FUJI is proud of its modern factories, featuring the best 
in automatic equipment. Its newest plant cost $3.5 mil- 
lions, is 300 meters long, and is fully automatic, operated 
from one control room. 


FUSI will keep ahead through research and expansion. 
It will soon build, at cost of $5.5 millions, a plant to 
produce more and better color motion picture film. It is 
now building another plant for photographic papers. 


To Boost 
earl 


Industry 


For Japan’s pearl industry, 
956 promises to be a year of 
cecovery. Its operators have 
planned it that way, and indi- 
cations are that their plans will 
be successful. 


The industry’s deepening 
troubles in recent years stem- 
med from two main sources: 


—Over-production, Margina! 
operators, unskilled and inex- 
perienced, took up pearl culti- 
vation in large numbers begin- 
ning about 1951, The sharply 
increased competition led to a 
sudden drop in prices and to 
lower quality—both fata] where 
gems are concerned. 

—Under-financing. Many cul- 
tivators, eager to boost their 
share of what had been a thriv- 
ing market, went into debt be- 
yond their financial capacity. 
As debts matured, they had to 
resort to dumping pearls which 
were not yet suitable for the 
market, 

A processor Must maintain a 
large inventory of pearls, to 
meet a jeweler’s high standards 
of quality. If, for instance, 100 
pearls are needed to make a 
necklace of graduated gems, the 
processor must have about 400 
pearls of various sizes to make 
the proper selection. 

For 1956, financing is now 
stronger. Nearly $3.6 millions 
has been made available by the 
Central Bank for Agriculture & 
Forestry to the pearl] fishery co- 
operative association for its col- 
lective purchase of loose pearls. 

Another $3 millions has been 
put up by the Central] Bank for 
Commerce & Industry for the 
use of pearl processors and ex- 
porters, This will finance their 
purchases of loose pearls and 
strands, and help prevent dis- 
tress selling for funds, 


Production Scheduled 


To restore production stand- 
ards, the industry has scheduled 
its production for 1956, li plans 
to boost the output of types of 
pearls that have been in short 
supply, and to reduce the vol- 
ume of those in excess supply. 

A quality contro] board, with 
the strength of state law be- 
hind it, has been empowered to 
ban the export of pearls below 
a certain standard. 

With an eye to the future, the 
industry and the government 
last year established a National 
Pearl Research Institute. Head- 
quarters are on a cliff overlook- 
ing Ago Bay in Mie prefecture, 
Japan’s pearl producing area, A 
marine laboratory stands on the 
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Sorting the gems by size and color is next-to-last step in creation of a fine 
pearl necklace. From its beginnings on a tiny island 65 years ago, Japan’s 


isle of Tatoku, a mile offshore. 
A branch laboratory is in 
Omura, on Japan’s southern tip. 

It was at Tatoku that the 
famed Kokichj Mikimoto intro- 
duced pearl cultivation in 1890. 
He succeeded in producing 
semi-spherical pearls in 1894, 
and produced the first spherical 
pearls in 1913. 

By the time of his death in 
1954 at the age of 96, the Pearl 
King had seen his_ industry 
achieve a volume of $5 millions 
a year, and usage of the word 
“pearl” changed to mean his 
cultured pearls, rather than the 
natural gems, now nearly ex- 
tinct. 


Pearl Culture 


There have been refinements 
in Mikimoto’s methods over 
the past 65 years, but pear] cul- 
ture is still basically the science 
he created. 

The story of a cultured pearl 
begins, appropriately, with a 
girl, Known as an “ama,” she 
dives to the ocean floor to catch 
mother oysters, found only in 
certain waters, 

When the oyster has grown 
to maturity, from one to five 
nuclei—depending upon the oys- 
ter’s size — are inserted in it. 
These nuclei are tiny round 


cultured pearl industry has grown to a $5 millions-a-year giant. 


grains fashioned from pig-toe 
shells which have the same tis- 
sue as pearls. Shells originally 
came from China’s Yangtze 
river, now from the Mississippi. 


uring the next two to five 
years, the pearl develops around 
the nucleus while the oyster is 
suspended underwater in a 
basket of vinyl-coverea wire. 
The longer the breeder can af- 
ford to wait, the bigger the 
pearl is likely to be. But after 
five years’ development, the gem 
begins to lose its luster. 


As many as half of the seed- 
ed oysters may fail to yield 
pearls, And, of the pearls har- 
vested, only about half are of 
marketable quality. No more 
than 3% of total production con- 
sists of large, perfectly round 
pearls with a high luster, 


The suitable pearls are then 
classified by size, color and 
quality, Each bead is drilled 
with a fine hole, then graded 
according to size, finally strung 
into a necklace. 

Yoshitaka Mikimoto, tall and 
slender, carries on his late 
grandfather’s work in Tokyo as 
president of the family firm 
and as chairman of the Japan 
Pearl Promoting Society. 

His company re-opened its 


FUJI is proud of its contribution to Japan’s progress. Its| 


sales abroad have earned valuable foreign exchange to 
help pay for necessary imports into Japan. 


The 5,000 employees in the plants and subsidiaries of 


FUJI Photo Film Co. earn high wages, and get many| 


benefits such as homes, hospitalization, holidays and 
kindergarten for the children. They show their confidence 


in the company by buying stock on the monthly deduc-! 


tion plan. 


You, too, can be confident with FUJI photographic and 


optical products. Head office is located in Tokyo, with 
branches throughout Japan. 


List of products manufactured by 
Fuji Photo Film Company Limited 


Cameras: Lenses: 
Super Fujica Six M Fujinon 
Cine Fujinon 
Enlargers: Fujinar 
Fuji Enlarger Type B Meibo Binoculars 
Fuji Enlarger 35 Filters 


Slide Projectors: 


Birdie I! 
Birdie Kit 


Photographic films and 
papers for every purpose 
Photo Chemicals 
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Japan Aids Her 


Asiatic Nations 


Having made giant strides in 
her own economic recovery, 
Japan is planning: to share her 
prosperity, 


The government and industry 
are now examining ways in 
which Japan can step up her 
economic assistance her 
Asiatic neighbors, particularly 
those of South-East Asia. 

That area has changed since 
the days when prewar Japan 
was the dominant power. It is 
outgrowing the textiles and sun- 
dries that it formerly bought 
from Japan, 

Today, South-East Asia needs 
producers’ goods and technical 
skills, And, in many instances, 
those goods and skills are be- 
ing offered to them by Com- 
munist China, and even by Rus- 
sla. 

That’s why there’s a sense of 
urgency in the Japanese leaders’ 
approach, Japanese manufactur- 
ers and exporters have asked 
their government to establish an 
overseas investment insurance 
system to speed up exports. Fin- 
ance Minister Hisato Ichimada 
recently told the Diet that a 
proposed South-East Asia fin- 
ance corporation could supply 
funds to boost purchasing pow- 
er there, while taking into con- 
sideration the spirit of national- 
ism now prevalent in the area. 

Japan today is better fitted 
than at any other time since be- 
fore the war to extend a help- 
ing hand to other Asiatic na- 
tions, Japanese engineering 
techniques, as evidenced in con- 
struction and power projects re- 
cently completed in Japan, are 
up to international levels. Jap- 
anese producers of industrial 
machinery have the facilities to 
supply the types of heavy 
equipment South-East Asia 
wants. The next step is a defin- 
ite government policy on eco- 
nomic aid, and assurance. of 
governmental financial backing. 

Already, however, some pro- 
jects have been undertaken as 
part of Japanese war reparation, 
or as private investments. Here 
are the major ones: 

Burma: The Balu Chang pow- 
er project on the upper Salween 
river has. been launched as part 


of Japan’s reparations, Three 
powerhouses with a combined 
capacity of 240,000 kw are to 
be erected, at a cost of $36 mil- 
lions. of which $25.2 millions 
are to be defraved by repara- 
tions. Designer of the project is 
Yutaka Kuboia, builder of the 
Sulfeng dams and DOW CI “~houses 
on the Yalu river in Korea, A 


Japanese firm, Kajima Construc- 


tion, is to build the powerhouses. 
Balu Chang is the first such pro- 
ject undertaken abroad by Ja- 
pan since the war, 

India: A system of rice culti- 
vation, introduced by Japanese 
agricultural experts in 1953, is 
now being used exclusively on 
800,000 acres of Indian paddy 
fields, and is to be extended to 
three million more acres. The 
Japanese are recognized. as 
Asia’s top authorities on rice, 
because of the intensity of 
Japan’s domestic rice produc- 
tion. 

Japanese manufacturers, 
against stiff international com- 
petition, have won sizeable con- 
tracts for locomotives and roll- 
ing stock from India’s Ministry 
of Railways, 

An Indo-Japanese glass plant 
is being established in Bihar 
state, with Japan’s giant Asahi 
Glass Co. providing materials 
and technology. The company 
hopes to be able to supply the 


greater part of India’s sheet 
glass requirements, 
Hitachi, one of Japan’s great 


industrial engineering organiza- 
tions, is constructing five turbo- 
generators for Bhakkur dam, at 
a cost of $2.2 million, 
Thailand: Now in its third 
year, a Thai-Japanese tin min- 
ing company can turn out 48 
tons of smelted tin a month, part 
of which is for export to Japan. 
The company is owned 51% by 
a Thai syndicate and 49% by the 
Mitsubishi interests of Japan. 
South Viet-Nam: A Japanese 
firm, Nippon Koei, is to survey 
and design a power develop- 


Cement Exports 

Up 20% In ‘55 

Cement exports from Japan 
during 1955 climbed nearly 20% 
to 1,081,000 tons, from 904,000 
tons in 1954, Shipments during 
August amounted to 165,700 
tons, highest monthly total on 
record. 

The upturn in sales was at- 
tributed to three major stimu- 
lants—a boost in marine freight 
rates which worked in favor of 
Japanese exports to South East 
Asia but against Western Euro- 
pean shipments to the same 
area; heavier purchases by In- 
ternational Co-operation Admin- 
istration Sources; and the 
cement manufacturers’ export 
promotion policy, supported by 
the government of Japan. 


eighbors 


Offered Goods and Technical Skills 


ment at Da Nhim, where a 
hydro-electrie plant with annual 
capacity of 3.5 million kwh is 
planned, Contract fee for the 
eight-month survey and draft- 
ing job is 445,000. 

Philippines: $2,250,000 pa- 
per mill is nearing completion 
just outside Manila, with 90% 
of its plant equipment furnished 
by Japanese manufacturers. 

lant capacity is to be 25 tons 
a day. 

Taiwan (Formosa): Japanese 
investment and technical co- 
operation have helped to build 
up the Chinese Nationalist 
island’s spinning industry, to ex- 
pand its fishing from coastal 
areas to the high seas, and to 
enlarge its bicycle production. 
Plans are afoot for Japanese 
steel experts to direct installa- 
tion of conv2rters and bDilast 
furnaces at the Tang Ying steel 
mills, which would have a pro- 
duction capacity of 150,000 tons 
of steel annually, 


New York sales office in De- 
cember. A Canadian sales 
agency is to be established this 
year, he told The Financial 
Post recently, 


“Our government and indus- 
try are going to continue to 
prohibit the export of what we 
call bad quality pearls,” he said 
firmly. 


Does this mean an increase in 
prices of pearls in Canada? 

“Prices May go up a little as 
a result of this policy,” he an- 


swered, “As a first step, we 
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want to make the price quite es 


stable.” 

Only the export price would 
be directly affected by this poli- 
cy, he added. Retail jewelers in 
Canada are free to set their 
own prices on pearls imported 
from Japan. 


Canada is still a small, but 
growing, market for Japan’s 
pearls, Last year, Canadians 
bought $185,000, or 1.84% of 
total Japanese pearl exports of 
$10,040.000. In 1954, our share 
was $98,000 or 1.36%, and ig 
1953, $71,500 or 1.45%, 


Here’s another 


plant facilities? 


The office of Hiram Walker & Sons Limited 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED was established in 1858, by the man 
whose name the company bears. It is one of Windsor’s oldest industries 
and today it occupies 53 acres of property. 


For almost a century this company has continued to grow with WINDSOR. 
Their most recent plant expansion totalled $5 million for the erection 
and equipping of a new distillery building. 
is the famous “Canadian Club’’ whisky produced. 
exported to 87 lands around the globe. 


Why not find out what Windsor offers in industrial sites and existing 


Industrial Commissioner. 
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Tips for 
Tourists 


To Japan 


Looking for a vacation land 
unspoiled by the tourist trade? 
A country where the visitor is 
considered a welcome guest, 
Father than an easy mark? 

Then plan to visit Japan. 

You won’t find it as exotic as 
Commodore Perry did in 1853. 
But if your travel tastes are 
jaded by the familiarity of North 
American sights, by the self- 
conscious quaintness of Carib- 
bean islands, by the high prices 
of European touring, Japan 
could well be the holiday land 
you're searching for. 

In a word, Japan is different. 
Its roots are entirely separate 
from the western world’s. Its 
everyday customs stand in sharp 
contrast to our own. 

To the visitor, Japan offers 
pleasures aplenty. Not the least 
of these is the discovery of a 
warm hospitality, free of the ac- 
coutrements of the tourist trade 
in many lands. 

The Japanese knack of put- 
ting the traveler at ease seems 
to stem partly from a code of 
honor in which courtesy and 
hospitality traditionally occupy 
a high place; partly from the 
fact that within their own coun 
try the Japanese are probably 
the world’s busiest tourists and 
have thus learned to make things 
easier for each other; and partly 
from the fact that western visi- 
tors are still something of a 
novelty. 

1955 Record Year 

How long they will remain a 
novelty is problematical. Last 
year, about 100,000 foreign tra- 
velers visited Japan, including 
some 60,000 from the U.S. and 
Canada. This was a 15% in- 
crease over the previous year, 
and made 1955 the best year on 
record for Japan’s tourist indus- 
try. 

But 60,000 dollar-spending tra- 
velers a year are almost negli- 
gible in a country of 90 million 
people — a country striving to 
overcome the vast imbalance in 
its trade with the dollar area. 

That’s why the Japan Tourist 
Association, formed two years 
ago, is expanding its efforts to 
familiarize North Americans 
with Japan’s attractions—which 
go considerably beyond cherry 
blossoms, geisha girls and Mount 
Fuji. JTA plans to open a tra- 
vel promotion office in Toronto 
or Montreal later this year, to 
augment the work of its New 
York and San Francisco bureaus. 

“It used to be that tourists 


came here in the spring and au- 
tumn only,’ Frank Agui of 
JTA’s Tokyo office told The Fin- 
ancial Post recently “This year 
they even came in the winter. 
We had a big rush in February, 
and expect a big influx in the 
summer.” 


Travel to Japan is about 
equally divided between sea and 
air, said Agui. In either case, 
the visitor is likely to arrive 
near Tokyo. 

From there, an excellent net- 
work of railway; fans out to 
cities and towns throughout the 
densely populated island chain. 
Domestic flights of Japan Air- 
lines conect the four major cities 
of Sapporo, Tokyo, Osaka and 
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Fukuoka. There is also a net- 
work of motor roads, in some- 
what less than perfect condition. 

Throughout the country, the 
visitor has a choice of western 
or Japanese accommodation and 
food. Prices are generally lower 
than in Canada. Basic train fares 
are lower, too, although Pull- 
man accommodation is_ not, 
With the best sleeper accommo- 
dation for the 350-mile trip be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka, total 
fare would be about $21. 

Language is seldom a problem 
since English is taught universal- 
ly in Japan’s schools. Signs and 
menus are customarily in both 
English and Japanese. 

Here are the places to see on 
a visit to Japan. The list is by 
no means exhaustive, but wduld 
crowd even the most indefatig- 
able tourist’s two-week itiner- 

Tokyo. Starting point for any 
tour of Japan, the capital is one 
of the great cosmopolitan cities 
of the world. The imperial 
Palace, the government, the na- 
tion’s richest museums, its finest 
theatres—all are here in a vast, 
teeming metropolis of eight mil- 
lion people, 

By day, the Ginza is a broad 
avenue forming the heart of 
central Tokyo’s shopping dis- 
trict. After dark, it is the gate- 
way to a neon network of nar- 
row thoroughfares alive with 
cafes, cabarets and bars. 

What to see: The Imperial 
Palace (a simple place in the 


A 


Japanese tradition, the anti- 
thesis of Versaille’s splendor); 
Ueno Park, site of the national 
museum, metropolitan fine art 
gallery, science museum, five- 
story pagoda, zoo, and 3,000 
cherry trees; Asakusa, a colorful 
amusement district also noted 
for its Kannon temple; and the 


Marunouchi, Tokyo’s_ business 
centre. 
Nikko: A national park 90 


miles north of Tokyo, with To- 
shugo shrine at its centre. The 
shrine is a cluster of individual 
buildings and gates richly carv- 
ed in ornate Chinese fashion. 
Yomeimon gate is world-famed 
for its ornate sculpture. High 
in a mountain chain nearby is 
Lake Chuzenji, popular resort. 

Hakone: Part of a national 
park 60 miles west of Toyko. 
Lake Hakone is famous for its 
reflection of 12,467 ft. Mount 
Fuji, Japan’s highest. 

Nara: Ancient (645-794) cap- 
ital and cradle of Japan’s arts 
and industry. Tame deer roam 
through Nara Park, a 1,250-acre 
natural woodland. Nearby is 
Kofukuji temple, a_ graceful, 
five-story pagoda built in the 
thirteenth century. 


Kyoto: Japan’s capital for 
nearly 11 centuries (794-1868), 
and crowded with reminders of 
past imperial splendors. Among 
these are Higashi and Nishi 
Honganji Buddhist temples: 
Ginkakuji, an ancient villa and 
landscaped garden; Kiyomizu 


For Something Diiferent 
Stay at Japanese Inn 


Sleeping on the floor can be 
quite comfortable-—and it doesn’t 
take. long to get used to it, in a 
Japanese inn. 

A traveler doesn’t have to 
sleep on the floor in Japan. 
Every important city has many 
western-style hotels. The Im- 
perial in Tokyo, for instance, is 
among the world’s finest. Some 
are much like commercial hotels 
anywhere in Canada. 

But for a real travel] adven- 
ture, and an introduction to 
Japan’s famed hospitality, spend 
at least one night at an inn when 
you visit Japan. | 

The bed consists of layers. A 
tatami, or matting backed by 
several inches of padding, is 
stretched out on the floor. Over 
it go a number of futon, or 
quilts; the exact number depends 
upon the season. You, the guest, 
go between the top and the sec- 
ond futon. 

It’s surprisingly comfortable— 
except for the small and unyield- 
ing sandbag that serves as a 


pillow. Bring along an inflatable 


plastic cushion as a substitute. 
Japan has some 50,000 inns, 


One maid is assigned to serve 
you throughout your stay. She 
carries your baggage, serves 
your meals, hangs up your 
clothes, draws your bath, finds 
a taxi when you leave. She 
makes up for her lack of English 
by an abundance of bowing and 
smiling. 

Unlike native accommodation 
in certain countries, your suite 
in a Japanese inn will be clean 
almost to the point of sterility. 
The suite usually consists of a 
small entrance hall off the cor- 
ridor, a large all-purpose room 
which serves as bedroom, sitting 
room and dining room (there are 
no public dining rooms in inns), 
and finally a small porch which 
may overlook a garden, if land 
values aren’t too high in the 
area of the inn. 

Only furniture in the main 
room is a low table in the corner, 
drawn out to the centre at meal- 


time. There the guest sits cross- 


legged while the maid serves 
such unfamiliar but interesting 
dishes as raw fish, bamboo 
sprouts, octopus and chrysanthe- 
mum blossoms. 


temple, high on a cliff; and the 
Old Imperia! Palace. Kyoto’s 
population is 1.1 million. 

Osaka: A city of 2.4 million 
people, a short distance from 
Kyoto. Osaka is famed for its 
commerce and industry, which 
suffered heavily during the war, 
rather than for historical as- 
sociations. Shinsaibashi, a long 
narrow street for pedestrians 
only, is probably Japan’s busiest 
and most colorful shopping 
centre. 


These Points 
HelpPlanning 
Japan Visit 


How to get there: By air, 
Canadian Pacific Airlines from 
Vancouver and Northwest Orient 
Airlines from Seattle, both via 
the short Alaska route; Japan 
Air Lines and Pan American 
World Airways from California 
via Honolulu. Return fares from 
the west coast are $1,170 first 
class and $878.40 tourist; from 
eastern cities, $1,462.50 first class 
and $1,076.40 tourist. 

By sea, American President 
Lines’ ships sail from New York 
and U. S. west coast points, while 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line’s 
passenger ship leaves from 
Seattle and Vancouver. Return 
fares from the west coast range 
upward from $560 third class and 
$850 first class. Voyage takes 
approximately two weeks. 

Entry requirements: For tour- 
ists, a visa from Japanese em- 
bassy at Ottawa, or consulates at 
Toronto or Vancouver. For re- 
admission to Canada, evidence 
of small-pox vaccination within 
the past three years. 

Currency: The yen has been 
pegged for the last few years 
at 360 to the dollar. At the port 
of entry, you will be given a 
Foreign Exchange Record Book 
which will exempt you from the 
30% excise tax on many shop- 
ping items, including cameras, 
binoculars and pearls. There is 
virtually no black market in 
dollars, 

Climate: Tokyo’s is much the 
same as Washington’s. Spring 
and autumn are best. Summers 
are hot in town, pleasant in 
Japan’s numerous mountain re- 
sorts. Rainy season begins early 
in June, lasts three weeks. 

Travel: Trains are numerous, 
reliable, punctual, speedy—and 
dirty. The Japanese, meticulous- 
ly clean in their homes, are 
often surprisingly careless on 
trains. Steamers connect many 
nearby islands: most popular 
route is from Osaka to Beppu, a 
19-hour voyage through the 
scenic Inland Sea. In the cities, 
cruising taxis are plentiful (ex- 
cept in the rain) and extremely 
cheap. 

Hotels: Comfortable accom- 
modation in the finest western- 
style hotels costs about $7 a 
day, plus a 10% service charge. 
No further tipping is expected. 
Meals in such hotels are in the 
$1.50-$2.50 range, and about $5 
in exclusive restaurants. 

For the photographer: Film is 
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Look To Europe For JITF Ideas 


Successful features of many 
European trade fairs may be 


embodied in the 1957 Japan 
International Trade Fair at 
Tokyo. 


Tomitaro Hosoi, JITF exec- 
utive director, is currently tour- 


available everywhere, in quali- 
ties and at prices almost exactly 
equivalent to those in Canada. 
With their no-tax privilege, 
tourists may buy high-quality 
Japanese cameras and acces- 
sories at substantial savings. 


in, Europe to inspect trade fairs 
at a number of cities there. 
Fifth annual JITF will be held 
in Tokyo May 5-19, 1957, 

As in 1955, two fair grounds 
will be used — Tokyo Trade 
Centre building in the heart of 
the city, for textiles, optical in- 
struments, and general mer- 
chandise, and Harumi Fair 
Grounds, for machinery and 
machine tools. Of a total 1,650 
booths, 400 will be outdoors. 

The 1954 and 1956 versiong of 
the JITF took place in Osaka, 
Japan’s second largest city and 
hub of its textile industry. 


Fly Canadian Pacific... swiftest route 
Niorth America to 


JAPA 


Over the swift Great Circle route from Vancouver—with just 
one stop en route—Canadian Pacific’s Super DC-6B’s offer 
North America’s fastest flights to Japan. Less than a day... with 
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with especially heavy concen- 
trations at seaside resorts, moun- 
tain retreats, and _ national 
shrines. Inns are smaller than 
the typical hotel. 

The resemblance between an 
inn and a private home begins 
at the door. Not only does the 
foyer resemble that of a home, 
but you'll be greeted by the 
manager and his staff just as 
warmly as if you were their 
favorite uncle. 


(One The inn provides a freshly 
starched cotton kimono and a 
somewhat heavier outer kimono. 
In resorts such as the hot-spring 
spa of Atami, it’s possible to link 
strollers with their inn, by the 
color and design of the kimonos 
they wear. 

Plumbing? It’s down the hall 
on your left, and a bit different 
—but scrupulously clean. 
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Textiles: Japan’s Problem 


Swing to Synthetic Fibres Adds 
To Canada’s Pulp Sales—Output 
and Export of Cotton Slows Down 


Everywhere else in Japan, 
they say, “Good morning.” But 
in Osaka, the greeting is a 
down - to - earth “Making 
money?” 

The phrase sums up the mood 
of Japan’s second largest city, 
the hub of the country’s giant 
textile industry. 

A truthful answer in many 
cases today would have to be 
“No.” Money-conscious Osaka 
is feeling the effects of: 

(1) the loss of her prewar cot- 
ton markets throughout the 
Orient, and 

(2) the restrictions placed by 


Nor were these the only prob- 
lems besetting Osaka’s textile 
manufacturers’ last year: 

—Domestic demand for cotton 
goods slackened significantly, 

—In October, a _ protracted 
strike shutdown 10 leading 
spinning mills. 


—Both production and ex- 


ports of cotton yarn last year 
fell 11.3% below 1954’s total. 
—Exports of cotton fabrics, 
at 1,139 million sq. yds., were 
off 10.9%. 
The one bright spot in the cot- 
ton picture was the recovery in 


North America, and exports 
climbed month by month 
throughout 1955 to total of 59.2 
million lb., up 60.8% from 
1954’s 36.8 million lb, 


The cotton textile industry, at 
the government’s urging, has 
agreed to limit 1956 exports to 
North America .o i955 levels— 
14 million sq. to Canada 
150 million sq.,_ . .o the U, S. 
(Last year’s cot.oa exports to 
Canada were six times greater 
than in 1954, and to the VU, S., 
five times greater.) Exports are 
controlled by a proportionate 
allocation scheme for trading 
firms, based on their past ex- 
ports. 


This means that Japan is vol-. 
untarily choking off the rapid 
growth of a major. dollar- 
earning export, despite the fact 
that’ her own purchases irom 


acity, and beyond any expanded 
capacity that could be achieved 
this year. 


If Japan’s pulp industry is 
unable to keep abreast of her 
quickly expanding rayon indus- 
try, one result could be an up- 
surge in the Japanese business 
of Canadian pulp manufac- 
turers, 


But the Japanese Govern- 
ment, for its, part, has infor- 
mally warned the rayon 
industry that it might be rushing 
into a state of overproduction. 
This warning hasn’t deterred 
the rayon producers, who insist 
that they must boost production 
to reduce costs, and thus keep 
their prices competitive with 
cotton, 


The rise in production of 
rayon and chemical fibres gen- 


exports of secondary cotton erally was sufficient to boost 
Japanese Government late last . goods. Increased demand in the dollar area far exceed her Japan’s total textile output last 
sales to it. 
year on cotton textile exports nondollar countries more than 


to Canada and the UV, S. 


offset the slowdown in sales to 
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Pulp from Canada 


Trade between Canada and 
the Japanese textile industry, 
however, is by no means a one- 
way traffic. Dissolving pulp, or 
wood cellulose, is sold to Jap- 
anese rayon manufacturers by 
Canadian suppliers. Chief 
among these is Walter Koerner’s 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose, a 
Vancouver firm which has its 
own Office in the Japanese 
textile capital of Osaka. 


Canada supplies about half of 
Japan’s imports of pulp, which 
in turn represent about 15% of 
the nation’s total pulp consump- 
tion. Here are recent import 
figures, furnished by the Japan 
Chemical Fibres Association, 
with figures on rayon staple 
(viscose and acetate) produc- 
tion for comparison: 


The drop in imports of raw 
materials, contrasted with the 
significant rise in production, 
illustrates the tug-of-war that 
has been going on between Jap- 
anese synthetic fibre producers 
and the Japanese pulp produc- 
ers. 


The synthetic fibre producers 
prefer to use imported pulp in 
their manufacturing processes. 
It’s now about 10% cheaper than 
Japanese pulp, and has been as 
much as 15% lower in price. 
Quality of the imported pulp 
is definitely superior, a leading 
Japanese rayon manufacturer 
told The Post. Finally, the Jap- 
anese pulp industry lacks the 
capacity to fill the rayon in- 
dustry’s pulp requirements and 
— according to the rayon in- 
dustry — has been guilty of 
overcutting Japan’s forests to 
obtain sufficient raw material. 


On the other hand, Canadian 
dissolving pulp has to be paid 
for in dollars — as Japan’s pulp 
producers are quick to remind 
the Ministry of Finance. Al- 
though the rayon manufacturers 
can point to their excellent 
record as dollar-earners in the 
export market. Japan’s foreign 
exchange controllers apparent- 
ly prefer to accept the pulp 
producers’ argument that im- 
ports should be restricted and 
the home industry ‘ostered. 


year to 15% over 1954, despite 
the curtailment of cotton tex- 
tile production during the last 
seven months of 1955. 


Here’s how other branches of 
Japan’s biggest industry are 
faring: 

Synthetic fibres: Nylon man- 
ufacturing, first undertaken in 
Japan by Toyo Rayon seven 
years ago, is now advancing rap- 
idly. Production last year was 
17.8 million lb., up 76.4% over 
1954 output, Nylon fishing nets 
are being exported to British 
Columbia fisheries. 


Vinylon production is also be- 
ing pushed; and this purely 
Japanese fibre is being used in 
suitings as well as fishing nets. 
Last year’s output was nearly 
13.6 million 1b., 67.7% higher 
than in 1954, 


acity rayon, and hope to develop 
a new market for it in foreign 


subsidiary plants of U. S. tire- 
makers, 


Silk: The industry is still 
fighting for survival, and man- 
aged to increase its exports last 
year by 13%—a total of 86,600 
bales of raw silk and 29 million 
sq. yds. of silk textiles were 
sold abroad. But the effects of 
war-time destruction o1 mul- 
berry trees (to make way for 
more food production), occupa- 
tion restraints, and competition 
of synthetic textiles, effectively 
weakened the industry, Before 
World War II, raw silk and silk 
textile exports constituted 25% 
of Japan’s total exports, Last 
year, they amounted to 3.5%. 


Wool: In sharp contrast to 
silk, the wool industry has 
spurted ahead since its near- 
demise at the end of the war. 
Two million carded woo] spin- 
dles are in use—an increase of 
20% over the prewar peak. 
Weaving facilities are 70% Ligh- 
er. But demand has not kept 
abreast of productive capacity, 
and the industry’s major prob- 
lem currently is to find new 
markets to take up the slack. 


Japanese To Make 


To the western visitor, one of 
the greatest mysteries of the 
mysterious East is this: How 
does Japan, so poor in natural 
resources and so limited in area, 
provide a satisfactory standard 
of living for 90 million people? 

Japan is not one of the back- 
ward, undeveloped lands whose 
peoples’ horizons are limited. 
Rather, its population is nearly 
99% literate, predominantly ur- 


with many families, grown to 
the status of a science. In home 
periodicals, methods of thrift are 
the most popular subject for 
features, Men’s magazines are 


generous with advice on invest- 31%. subway fares 5%c in Distributed in British Columbia by 
ment strategy and get-rich- Tokyo and name If your EAGLE MILL & LOGGING SUPPLY CO. 
quick formulae, 


Food costs 

Some prices, but by no means 
all, are lower than in Canada. 
Fish, of high quality and in wide 
variety, is cheap. Meat, eggs and 
vegetables are a little cheaper 
than in Canada. 

By careful planning, family 
food costs can be kept to about 
25¢c per person per day. A day’s 


Japanese Know How 
To Live on $55 Month 


green tea with each meal, plus 
a thick bean soup and fish or 
seaweed in soy sauce at break- 
fast; boiled fish and boiled 
dressed vegetables at lunch; and 
clear soup or bean curd, fried 
fish, vegetables and pickles at 
dinner. 


Housing is still much below 


prewar standards. Little has 
been done to make up for war- 


costs a little less than it would 
in Canada. 


Subway Fares 


Urban transportation is in- 
expensive. Streetcar fares are 


nerves can stand it, a taxi will 
take you a considerable dis- 
tance for a minimum of 20c. 

A long-standing Japanese cus- 
tom is for employers to pay 
their workers a bonus of one 
month’s pay to mark New 
Year’s, the country’s biggest 
holiday, and a smaller bonus at 
midyear when families cus- 
tomarily reunite for ancestor- 
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worship ceremonies. 
Finally, the Japanese have 


one other major aid in getting 


by on low incomes: their mental 
outlook. Largely as a result 
of Buddhist influence, there is 
a widespread philosophy that 
money is to be scorned and that 


the future will take care of 
itself. 

This philosophy is reflected in 
certain rules of public etiquette, 
It’s considered impolite to count 
your change in Japan, or, at an 
inn, to inquire in advance aboug 
the rates. 


Superb 
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Rayon filament yarn: In Konishiroku Photo Ind. Ltd., Tokye, japan 
Total Imports Rayon 1995, production rose 5.7% to 
Japanese from Staple 195,352,000 lb., of which 45% 
was exported. This year’s output 
r 1954 73,500. 35,986 448,064 &xPected to be about the same 
: 1955 64.500 30.437 536.747 23S last year’s. Manufacturers — 
have improved their high-ten- 
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two industries seems certain this 
year. Rayon staple production 
is to be increased to at least 
650 million lb. from last year’s 
536.7 million lb. according to 
President Shigeki Tashiro of 
the Japan Chemical] Fibres As- 
sociation. The pulp industry 
says it will boost its output in 
about the same _ ratio, 
270,000 tons to 320,000 tons. Im- 
possible, says rayon-man Tash- 
iro — such an increase is beyond 


the pulp industry’s present cap- 


from 


Mitsubishi Petroleum Co. and as- 
sociated firms have announced 
plans to start construction this year 
on a $30 million plant with pro- 
duction capacity of 15,000 tons. 

Another group of companies, 
formerly affiliated with the Fu- 
rakawa interests, is also planning 
to enter the same field, with a 
technical co-operation agreement 


_ with Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Japan last year imported 4.000 
tons of synthetic rubber. Exports 
of Japanese tires were valued at 

million. 
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Shipping 
And Yards 


Booming 


The sea is always close to the 
Japanese. In the narrow chain 
of islands that are the home- 
land of 90 million people, even 
the most remote village is not 
far from the Japan Sea or the 
restless Pacific. 


Like another island realm on 
the opposite side of the globe, 
Japan looks seaward for her 
survival, 


From the seas comes an abun- 
dance of food to help support 
her crcwded people. 

Across the seas come the raw 
materials vital to a land that is 
singularly poor in natural re- 
sources. 

Across the seas, too, ships 
carry away the products of a 


skilled and highly industrialized 
race. 

Through the centuries, ships 
have formed the lifeline of this 
sea-girt nation. From generation 
to generation, shipbuilders have 
developed their skills in Hiro- 
shima and Hakodate, in Osaka 
and Yokohama, in a dozen other 
seaports. 


Nationa] policy, through a 
succession of governments, has 
unswervingly favored shipbuild- 
ing as a prerequisite to Japan’s 


industrial growth. 


Today, her shipyards are 
thriving as never before. In one 
recent month — October, 1955 — 
the value of orders placed by 
foreign customers was greater 
than the value for the whole of 
the preceding year. 

Contracts now on the books 
of Japanese shipbuilding com- 
panies are heavy enough in 
themselves to absorb the indus- 
try’s entire capacity for the next 
two years. Expansion of facili- 
ties is under way to help meet 
the growing demand for more 
tonnage. 


Among World Leaders 
Already, Japan has climbed 
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The Big Boom in Shipbuilding ae eT 


Gross Tonnage, Orders for Export Ships 
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had been reduced to about 
750,000 seaworthy tons. Ship- 
yards were relatively undam- 
aged, but capital was scarce 
and contracts almost impossible 


to find. 


The Korean War brought a 
short-lived boom to the nation’s 
shipbuilding industry, but a 
world-wide business recession 
and Japan’s own deflationary 
program soon idled many dock- 
yards again, 

In late 1954 the tide turned. 
Marine freight rates began to 
rise. Japan’s internal prosperity 
boosted domestic demand for 
ships. A new shipbuilding boom 
began, and it’s still gathering 


to second place in free world 
shipbuilding. In the final 
quarter of 1955, she launched 
merchant vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 354,300. Thus she 
ranked next to the U.K. (463,- 
000) and ahead of Germany 
(282,000). World total, exclud- 
ing production in Russia and 
Poland, was 1,663,000 gross tons 
in the October-December period. 

When. World War II ended, 
Japan found that her prewar 
merchant fleet of 6,400,000 tons 
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momentum a year and a half 
later. 


Progress in 1956 


It’s been impossible for dock- 
yards to keep abreast of the new 
orders coming in. Here, by 
three-month periods, are the 
statistics on contracts entered 
into by Japanese shipbuilders 
during 1955, for the construction 
of shipping for export alone: 


Gross Contracted prices 


Qtr No. ships tonnage ($ millions) 
16 175,500 50.8 
26 323,150 74.7 
29 495,205 108.3 
WY 58 842,650 207.8 


As an export industry, ship- 
building now brings Japan 
about 70% of her dollar earn- 
ings. Actual volume of business 
ranks third after textiles and 
steel products, but shipbuilding 
produces the greatest net return 
in dollars because of the value it 
adds to imported raw materials. 


Its very prosperity is one of 
the current causes for concern 
in the shipbuilding industry. 
When world demand for new 
tonnage suddenly quickened in 
late 1954, Japan was ready to 
meet it. Only a fraction of her 
dockyard facilities were occu- 
pied, and so she could promise 
quick delivery. 

Now all berths are in use, and 
there’s a long backlog of orders. 
It’s becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for Japanese shipbuilders 
to improve to a great extent on 
the three-year delay encounter- 
ed in West German, British and 
Dutch shipyards. Japan can still 
deliver sooner than her com- 
petitors, but her advantage here 
is diminishing. | 

Fading, too, is Japan’s ability 
to build ships at lower cost than 
her Occidental competitors. Like 
every other Japanese steel-using 
industry, shipbuilding now must 
pay about 20% more for steel 
than in i458. The Government 
has stepped in, ordering steel 
mills to concentrate more of 
their efforts on meeting the re- 
quirements of the dockyards, 
and less on other finished steel 
products. 


But for the present, at least, 
there is intense activity in the 


sprawling shipyards such 
cities as Kobe, Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. Two supertankers 


of 83,900 tons each — about 
the same tonnage as the 
Queen Elizabeth—will be start- 
ed this year by a U. S.-owned 
company, National Bulk Car- 
riers, at Kure, in what was for- 
merly the Imperial Navy dock- 
yard. 

Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co. at Nagasaki 
early this year launched the 
Wafra, a 45,000 gross ton tanker, 
to join a sister ship, the Veedol, 
which was sent down the ways 
last summer. Their owner, Tide- 
water Associated Oil Co., has 
ordered two similar supertank- 
ers from Mitsubishi, for deliv- 
ery in 1958. Ships have a speed 
of 16.5 knots at full load condi- 
tion, and liquid cargo capacity 
of 390,000 bbls. 


Orders for Freighters 

Keeping pace with the de- 
mand for tankers is the flow of 
export orders for freighters. 
Japan’s domestic market for 
ships is thriving—47 shipping 
companies applied to the Minis- 
try of Transportation for per- 
mits to build 575,000 gross tons 
of new shipping (with financial 
aid from the Government) dur- 
ing the year beginning April l, 
1956. The Government has set 
239,000 tons as the domestic 
quota for the year. 


In the five-year period 1956- 
61 it is the Government’s pian 


Research, New Techniques 


Keep Shipyard Costs Low 


In a “feast or famine” indus- 
try, technical progress may lag 
in the famine years, then be 
found wanting in the years of 
plenty. 

That’s one danger that Jap- 
anese shipbuilding has success- 
fully skirted, despite the 
depression that beset the in- 
dustry from 1945 to 1954. With 
her long history as a maritime 
nation, Japan has been able to 
keep abreast of shipbuilding 
technology even though much 
of her capacity stood idle 
throughout the early postwar 
years, 

Since 1950, the industry has 
been carrying out a_ cost-re- 
duction program. Shipbuilding 
costs in Japan, as a result, are 
said to have been reduced by 
up to 23% during the past six 
years. 


Some $65 millions has been 
spent since 1950 by the ship- 
builders on research and the 
modernization of production 
facilities, especially of welding 
equipment. 

Electric welding is more and 
more replacing the rivet sys- 
tem in ship construction. The 
newer process the 
weight of steel materials in the 
hull by about 15% on large 
cargo ships. 

Adoption of the welding 
process has changed the very 
pattern of Japanese shipbuild- 
ing itself. Formerly, the keel 
was laid upon the building 
slip, then the hull and upper 
structures were built upward. 

Now, the hull is divided into 
several blocks, which when fin- 
ished are brought together and 
assembled into a complete hull. 
One effect has been to cut 
down sharply the time that a 
ship occupies a building slip. 

In the field of marine en- 
gines, gas turbines are being 
used on ever-increasing 
scale to power the ships built 
in Japanese yards. Their ad- 
vantages: light weight, simple 
construction, quick Starting, 
and the capacity to function 
on low grade fuel. Mitsui Ship- 
building & Engineering Co, has 
built a 2,000 hp condenser unit 
for marine use, and other ship- 
yards have completed 500 hp 
marine gas turbines. 

In steam turbines, research 
is being concentrated on the 
thermodynamic properties of 
high temperature, high pres- 


to have 1,080,000 gross tons of 
new merchant ships built for 
the Japanese market. This 
would bring Japan’s commercial 
fleet to 4.5 million gross tons by 
March, 1961—79% of the 1940 
total of 5,680,000 gross tons. 

This, it is hoped, would bring 
the cargo loading ratio of for- 
eign trade commodities by Japa- 
nese bottoms to 59% in exports 
and 45% in imports, compared 
with 72% and 65% in 1940, 

Outside the export market 
and the five-year domestic plan, 
other shipbuilding will continue. 
Some shipowners are planning 
to build new vessels themselves. 
The Defense Agency is expected 
to place substantial orders for 
naval ships. 


Altogether, domestic orders 
are expected to range between 
300,000 and 350,000 gross tons 
over each of the next few years, 
absorbing 25% to 30% of Japa- 
nese shipyards’ annual rated ca- 
pacity of 1.2 million gross tons. 
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sure steam, Kawasaki Dock- 
yard Co. at Kobe has complet- 
ed a turbine with maximum 
output of 20,250 hp at only 109 
rpm, 


Diesel Engines 


Marked progress in diesel 
engine design and manufacture 
has been made by Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding, Nagasaki. Last 
year the company produced 
its own UEC engine, a single- 
acting, two-cycle uniflow ex- 


haust turbocharged engine 
with crosshead. 
Other manufacturers are 


turning out marine diesel en- 
gines with an output of up to 
12,000 brake hp. It is reported 
that 15,000 bhp units are to be 
introduced soon. 

Besides shipbuilding, Japan 
supports a Major ship repair- 
ing industry. Here are some of 
its more unusua] accomplish- 
ments of the past few years: 

—A Japanese salvage boat 
refloated a ship which had 
been sunk in 1944 at Truk atoll 
from a depth of 125 feet, towed 
it 2,000 miles to Japan, where 
it was converted into a parent 
whaling vessel in six months. 
It now operates as a floating 
factory in Antarctic waters 
during the whaling season, and 
as a crude petroleum tanker 
plying between Bahrain and 
the U.S. the rest of the year. 
— Hitachi Shipbuilding insert- 
ed a 20-ft. long tank in the 
middle of a 20,560 ton tanker, 
as one would add a leaf to a 
dining-room table. The ship’s 
capacity was increased by 970 
tons, her weight by 450 tons. 

—When a Swedish tanker 
broke in half during a storm, 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding sal- 
vaged her stern, built a new 


bow, united the old and new 
relaunched the 


halves, and 
ship. 


June 9, 1956 


Englishman, 
Dutch Ship 
Aided Japan 


An Englishman, William 
Adams, was the father of west- 
ern-style shipbuilding in Japan. 
When a Dutch ship of which he 
was a crew-member was driven 
ashore in Japan by a typhoon in 
1600, Adams decided to adopt 
Japanese nationality. He became 
a shipbuilder, and soon con- 
structed two wooden vessels of 
80 and 120 tons, along European 
lines. 

In 1620, a Japanese ship re- 
turned from the first round-the- 
world journey, sailing eastward. 
This feat—the trip took seven 
years, but those were leisurely 
times—led to a boom im ship- 
building. 

Commodore Perry’s arrival in 
1853 profoundly affected ship- 
building, as it did so many other 
aspects of Japanese life. New 
shipyards were opened at Uraga pe 
and Nagasaki in 1854, and at = 
Tokyo in 1855. Steel ships be- 
gan to take precedence over 
wooden ships, and by the early 
years of this century Japan was 
turning out 10,000-ton steamers. 

Japan’s government fostered 
her shipbuilding in peace and 
war. At Nagasaki, during World 
War IJ, was built the 73,000-ton 
battleship Musashi, largest war- 
ship in world history. The Yam- 
ata, a sister ship, was constructed 
at Kure. Both were sunk in 
battle. 

The roster of Japanese ship- 
builders includes such famous 
industrial names as Mitsui, Mit- 
subishi and Hitachi, It is char- 
acteristic of Japan that ship- 
building should be an integrated 
industry. A company may build 
not only ships but also marine 
and stationary engines, auxiliary 
machinery, boilers, steel pipe, 
pig iron, rolling stock, fertilizers 
and chemicals. 
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Which Way for Japan Now 
Big Question for Democracy 


By PETER SHINOBU HIGASHI 

Japan today enjoys politically 
the greatest stability, ever 
achieved in its short: postwar 
democratic history. 

At the helm of the State is 
the pro-Western and conser- 
vative Liberal-Democratic party, 
headed by Prime Miuinister 
Ichiro Hatoyama. 

The Liberal-Democrats claim 
a solid bloc of 299 representa- 
tives in the 466-seat lower 
House of the Diet, Japan’s par- 
liament. 


In the House of Councillors, 
Japan’s senate, they have 120 
seats out of a total of 250, plus 
the support of 45 equally con- 
servative Green Leaf ecouncil- 
lors, 

However, 
stability. 

In the first place, the major- 
ity now enjoyed by the Liberal- 
Democrats was not won at the 
polls. It was the fruit of the 
merger of Japan’s two major 
conservative parties only last 
November, 
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Throughout the years, Hitachi, ltd. has led 
the field of Japanese heavy industries in pro- 
duction, engineering technique and reputa- 
tion. Today as in the past, Hitachi is continu- 
ing its contribution toward rehabilitation and 
development of the world. 
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PIPE FITTING 


It was only after almost end- 
less haggling and bargaining, 
that the Liberals, known to the 
western world as the party of 
ex-Prime Minister Shigeru Yo- 
shida, and Hatoyama’s Demo- 
crats decided to join forces, 

In the second place, although 
the two factions in the Liberal- 
Democratic party are agreed in 
principle on major policy points, 
particularly on the principle of 
all-out opposition to Commun- 
ism and strict adherence to the 
free world camp, there are hid- 
den personality clashes and 
rivalries. 

Added to this is the problem 
of 73-year-old Prime Minister 
Hatoyama’s advanced age and 
ill-health, the legacy of a par- 
alytic stroke several years ago. 

The recent and untimely death 
of Taketora Ogata, head of the 
Liberal party group, eliminated 
the only logical successor to 
ailing Hatoyama, and has 
thrown the arena open to the 
intensive manoeuvrings of minor 
personalities intent on being the 
next prime minister. 

Intra-party rivalries and the 
fight for leadership could easily 
split the Liberal-Democratic 
party wide open at any moment. 

Such is the internal situation 
of the party in power. 


In the Opposition 

Arraigned against the Liberal- 
Der:iocrats are the Socialists. To 
counter the conservative merg- 
er, they buried the differences 
that had split their ranks into 
right and left-wing splinter 
 roups, and reunited into one 
party also last November. 

Today, the Socialists hold 154 
seats in the Lower House, with 
the remainder of the seats di- 
vided between six minor party 
members, three independents, 
two Communists and _ three 
vacancies, 

In the Upper House, the So- 
cialists have 68 seats, with the 
remainder in the hands of seven 
minor party representatives, 
four independents, one Com- 
munist and five vacancies. 

In short, the Socialists, with 
policies ranging from luke- 
warm “neutralism” and anti- 
Americanism to pro-Commun- 
ism, are the major opposition 


party. 

And their influence is far 
from waning. In the general 
election of spring, 1955, the So- 
cialists made the greatest gains. 

To abet their cause, the Com- 
munist continent has intensified 
its campaign to woo Japan from 


Will Jopan move to the right or the lek? 
Where does the government stand new? The 


opposition? 


What are the political forces at work? 

The Financial Post put these questions to an 
experienced Japanese newspaperman. Here is his 
special report on the political situation in Japan, 
facing an election this summer. 


the West, using every entice- 
ment possible. 

Communist China, North 
Korea and Soviet Russia, in 
turn, have repeatedly offered to 
trade-hungry Japan the bait of 
increased trade in cheap raw 
materials in exchange for strat- 
egic goods which Japan has re- 
fused to sell, 

Communist “Friendship” 

Equally tempting to Japan has 
been the offer of friendship and 
the restoration of diplomatic re- 
lations. The psychological ap- 
peal of such an offer to an un- 
armed Japan, still technically 
at war with Russia and Com- 
munist China, can only be fully 
understood when we study a 
map. Note Japan’s precarious 
position on the orbit of Com- 
munist Asia, within minutes of 
jet bomber flying time from 
major Communist air bases in 
Siberia, Manchuria and North 
China. 

Added to this subtle economic 
and political pressure, is the in- 
tense “cultural” campaign now 
being waged against Japan by 
Communist Asia. Powerful radio 
stations on the continent pour 
around the clock a flood of pro- 
paganda in the Japanese lan- 
guage into Japan on standard 
wave frequencies that often 
overwhelm Japanese stations, 

Every effort is also made to 
make Soviet and Communist 
Chinese friends among the Jap- 
anese. 

The major weapon used is the 
exchange of so-called “cultural 
Newspapermen, 
“peace lovers,” “progressive” 
students, anti-A-bomb organiza- 
tions, pink intellectuals, writers, 
athletes and labor unions have 
been invited to visit the Com- 
munist continent. 

To the people of a dollar- 
short Japan, denied free travel 
abroad, the temptation of a free 
trip to Communist China and 


Missions.” 


Russia, all expenses paid, is de- 


vastatingly strong. 

And what of the Japan Com- 
munist Party? 

At the height of its influence 
in 1949, while the afterglow of 
the wartime honeymoon of 
the Allies with Soviet Russia 
still colored MacArthur’s oc- 
cupation policies, the Commun- 


Many Japanese Seek 
Trade with China 


Besides her self-imposed ex- 
port restrictions, Japan is sub- 
ject to a set of trade limitations 
originating in Paris. They are 
the United Nations Co-ordina- 
tion Committee on Export Con- 
trol (COCOM) regulations on 
trade with Communist coun- 
tries. 


Purpose of these rules is to 
cut the supply of strategic 
materials to the Communist 
bloc. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is reported to be luke- 
warm in its support of the 
COCOM regulations and to 
be increasingly sympathetic to 
traders seeking to make private 
deals with Red China in rela- 
tively unstrategic goods. 

Opponents of COCOM — who 
can be found among Japanese 
of non - Communist political 
leanings — are becoming more 
vocal. According to their view, 
the restrictions are ineffective 
because Red China can buy al! 
the stragetic materials it needs 
from Russia and other Com- 
Mmunist countries. 


If it were not for COCOM, 
the argument runs, China would 
probably buy these materials 
from Japan; Japan might just as 
weli be getting China’s business 
as the Communist bloc. 

The argument has its appeal. 
China and Japan have been 
linked through trade off and on 
for the past 13 centuries. China’s 
sprawling land mass is the near- 
est source of many of the raw 
materials vital to highly indus- 
trialized Japan. Japan, for its 
part, has the capacity to pro- 
duce industrial amd consumer 
goods needed by China. 


Yoshihiko Kitajima, a leader 


of Tokyo’s city council, is an 
enthusiastic advocate of unre- 
trained trade with Communist 
China. His enthusiasm was 
heightened by a visit he made 
to China last fall as head of a 
47-man Japanese delegation, in- 
vited by Peking’s mayor. 

In an interview with Chou 
En-lai in Peking, Kitajima de- 
clared that the COCOM restric- 
tions should be abolished. The 
Red premier agreed entirely 
with the Tokyo councilor. 

In an interview with The 
Post in Tokyo, Kitajima was 
vague about the content of his 
talk with Chou En-lai, explicit 
about his own views on Chinese- 
Japanese trade. Japan, he in- 
sisted, should sell to China cargo 
ships, machinery for the chemi- 
cal industry, bearings, electric 
meters, passenger cars and bi- 
cycles. 

In return, it should buy from 
China soya beans, vegetable oils, 
and coal. Canada, he remarked, 
is itself buying soya beans from 
China. (DBS lists no beans of 
any kind among Canada’s $3.1 
million imports from China |ast 
year. ) 

A Japanese group called the 
Association for the Promotion 
of International Trade put the 
argument this way, in a petition 
to U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles on his visit to Tokyo in 
March: 

“It is not the Chinese but 
members of the Free World 
themselves, especially Japanese, 
who suffer from the existing 
trade control.” 

Here’s a breakdown of Japan's 
trade with mainland China, as 
shown by Japanese customs 
clearances: 


JAPAN'S TRADE WITH MAINLANO GHINA 


Exports te China 
1955 1954 1958 
($000) 
1,843 
282 108 8 
Total exports ............. .. 28,547 19,105 4,539 
imports from China 

7,412 3,495 
5,638 3,413 1,615 
5,774 2,895 2,096 
linseed ...... be 726 14 1,691 
Cashmere goat wool ............ 2,465 1,396 3,452 
Macnesia clinker 2,129 1,173 414 
Total imports ...... 80,777 40,770 29,700 


ists held 35 seats in the Lower 
House. 

Today, they are down to two. 

However, this does not mean 
that the Communists have lost 
their influence. The drop was 
partially a result of the bel- 
ligerent tactics they adopted at 
the outbreak of the Korean War, 
climaxed in the now historic 
May Day riots in Tokyo in 1951, 
when Americar.-owned cars 
were Overturned and burned in 
front of General MacArthur’s 
headquarters, 

Now the same Communist 


leaders that sparked the May 


Day riots have reappeared after 


five years of hiding to try to 


make the Communist Party, in 
the words of Sanzo Nozzaki, the 
No. 1 Red Boss in Japan, “a 
lovable party.” 

It is in line with the new look 
in Kremlin’s policies. And, be- 
cause the new tactics seem in- 
nocuous on the surface, the in- 
fluence of the Communist Party 
is not to be underestimated, 


Government’s Record 

And what has the Hatoyama 
government done? 

To counter the combined pres- 
sure from left, Hatoyama early 
decided to steal the Socialists’ 
thunder. Negotiations were 
started in London with Soviet 
Russia and, after dragging on 
for almost a year, were broken 
off in March of this year. 

Hatoyama refused to relin- 
quish Japan’s territorial claims 
to the South Kuriles and South 
Sakhalin for the dubious price 
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meet the Russians at least half- 


of normal diplomatic relations 


with Russia. 


Then the Russians took a new 
tack. They banned Japanese sal- 
man fishermen from the entire 
Sea of Okhotsk and from the 
big seas off Kamchatka Penin- 


sula. 


way, the foreign policy of the 
Liberal-Democratic party has 
remained unchanged since the 
days of Prime Minister Yoshida. 
There is very little likelihood 
that it will change, as long as 
the United States continues to 


be Japan’s No. 1 customer. 


This was a_ below-the-belt 
blow, for it forced Hatoyama 
again into sending his Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Minister, 
Ichiro Kono, to negotiate with 
the Russians. In Moscow, Kono 
and the Russians worked out a 
new fishing treaty. 

Other than these attempts to 


The Constitution and Defense 


But, Hatoyama and his gov- 
ernment still face their biggest 
domestic task — to revise Mac- 
Arthur’s postwar Constitution 
for Japan with its “No-arms” 
clause, 


The Liberal-Democrats feel 


that unless this ban is lifted 
and Japan allowed to rearm, 
Japan cannot hope to take her 
place in the ranks of free na- 
tions and to bear her share of 
the defense of the free world, 

But, for this, Prime Minister 
Hatoyama needs a clear two- 
thirds majority in the Diet of at 
least 312 seats. To get this 
majority, the Government has 
now in the Diet a bill to change 
the electoral system to one of 
small districts, which would off- 
set the Socialists’ chief advan- 
tage of organized labor’s sup- 
port, 

Even with this two-thirds 


majority, Hatoyama will] still 
have to take his revision to the 
people in a popular referendum, 

Whatever the case, sometime 
this month one half of the 
House of Councillors will stand 
for re-election, True, the Upper 
House is more of a consultative 
organ, yet it will be the first 
time the Liberal - Democrats 
have faced an election since 
their merger: 

The elections will be an acid 
test for the Hatoyama regime 
and will provide indication of 
what lies in store for the 
Liberal-Democratie party and 
for Japan. 
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DoubleHydroPower 
me Output By 1961 


To meet the mounting de- 
mands for power to serve a 
steadily growing industrial pop- 
ulation, Japan’s government 
plang to add six million kilo- 
watts of new power by the 
spring of 1961. 

The power expansion pro- 
gram, which started last year, 
will cost 2.7 millions. When it 
is completed, Japan will have 
11,740,000 kw. of hydro power 
and 7,540,000 kw. of thermal 
power. 

With its many short, steep 
rivers rushing down from the 
mountain ranges to the near-by 
sea, Japan has an abundance of 
Water power resources, Un- 
tappec hydropower resources 
are estimated at 14 million kw. 

Generating capacity has in- 
creased rapidly in the postwar 
period, but has been unable to 
keep pace with the 10% in- 
crease in demand for power. 

As a result, power has become 
almost prohibitively expensive 
for domestic users, A Canadian 
transferred to Japan early this 
year received a bill for $200 for 
the first month’s power supply 
at his Tokyo home. 

Five years from now, the 
government’s Power Develop- 
ment Council predicts, power 
consumption will have increas- 
ed to 69,200 million kwh, com- 
prising 50.5 million kwh for in- 
dustrial use and 18.7 million 
kwh for other uses, This fore- 
east is based on the conservative 
assumption that demand will 
increase by an average of 6% 
a year. 

To help meet the rising de- 
mand, Japan added facilities 
capable of generating 1,428,000 
kw in 1955. This year, 820,000 
kw will be added; next year, 
1,093,000 kw; in 1958, 928,000 
kw; in 1959, 833,000 kw; and in 
1960, 914,000 kw. 

20-Year Plan 

Another government depart- 
ment, the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade & Industry, has 
drawn up a longer-term plan 
for increasing Japan’s power 
supply. On the assumption that 
demand will increase two and 
a hal. times by 1975 and that 
conventional power supply will 
have reached its limit by then, 
MITI has proposed that 8.2 mil- 
lion kw be generated by atomic 
energy by 1975. At the half-way 
mark, 1965, MITI recommends 
that 850,000 kw of power be 
furnished by atomie energy, 

These estimates are based on 
assumption of a 5.7% annual in- 


crease in demand d the 
years to 1960, 5% to 1970, and 
4% from then unti] 1975, Here 
is its estimate of power con- 
sumption at five-year intervals: 


(100-million Per capite con- 

unit) sumption (KWH) 
1936 812 575 
1960 673 718 
1965 eeeeteee 881 
1970 1,100 1,093 
1975 2,330 1,280 


By 1970, according to MITI, 
hydro-electric power will reach 
17.6 million kw. At that point, it 
is assumed that its full poten- 
tiality will have been achieved 
and no further development of 
hydropower resources will be 
possible, Coal ig chronically in 
short supply in Japan, and pet- 
roleum hag to be imported. 

The solution, as MITI sees it, 
is development of atomic energy 
—850,000 kw by 1965, 4 million 
kw by 1970, 8.2 million kw by 


1975. 
Study Atom’s Use 
To help guide Japan’s march 
into an atomic future, the gov- 
ernment in December appointed 
a five-man Atomic Energy 


“Commission heaaed by State 


Minister Matsutaro Shoriki. 

Other commissioners are Ich- 
iro Ishikawa, a chairman of the 
Federation of Economic Organ- 
izations; Dr. Hideki Yukawa, 
Nobel Prize winner in physics; 
Dr. Yoshio Fujioka, professor of 
physics at Tokyo Education Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Hiromi Arisawa, 
professor of economics at Tokyo 
University. 

The government has also com- 
missioned these companies and 


organizations to carry out atom-— 


ic research. 

— Tokyo Shibaura Electrie 
Co., experiments on fast neutron 
scintillator and small electro- 
meter tube, 

— Hitachi, tria] manufacture 
of neutron counter, 

—Scientific Research Organ- 
ization, experiments on neutron 


counter. 

—Shimadzu Seisakusho, ex- 
periments on scintillation coun- 
ter, 


—Nissan Chemical Industry, 
intermediate tests on obtaining 
uranium from rock phosphate. 

—Showa Denko Co., research 
on manufacture of graphite for 
atomic reactor use and basic re- 


search on the heavy water ex- 


change process, 

—Fuji Photo Film, trial man- 
ufacture of film badge for gam- 
ma ray use. 

—Japan Science Promotion 
Society, basic research on atom- 
ic reactor designing. 


New dams and powerhouses are harnessing Japan’s many rivers, to help 
meet the needs of a fast-growing industrial nation. Japan is rich in the raw 
material of power—swift rivers, tumbling down from mountain ranges 
| to the nearby sea. 


Can Japan afford to import 
more glamour, wide-screen 
type? 

That’s today’s major point of 
contention between Japan’s 
movie industry and the men 
who control the country’s for- 
eign exchange purse-strings. 

Movie exhibiting in Japan is 
a major domestic business. Box 
offices took in $153 millions last 
year, up from $135 millions in 
1954. Top money earners are 
foreign films, imported under a 
rigid quota system. 2 


Exhibitors want more foreign 
pictures. They point to Japan’s 
domestic prosperity, her fast- 
expanding foreign trade. The 
Government, on the other hand, 
is notably slow about making 
concessions to a luxury indus- 


U. S. domination of the Japa- 
nese import market has become 
an embarrassment to the Minis- 
try of Finance. It stems partly 
from the fact that Hollywood is 
the world’s major film produc- 
tion centre, and more particu- 
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ore Foreign Movies Wanted 


Exhibitors Press For End Of Government Control 


larly from the commanding po- 
sition that U. S. films built for 
themselves under the Allied 
Occupation. At a matter of 
policy, Hollywood movies were 
given import priority in the 
1945-52 occupation period, 

When the occupation ended, 
the Ministry of Finance began 
allotting foreign exchange for 
the import of films according to 
the actual records of the past. 
On paper, it sounds equitable. 
In practice, it means that the 
U. S, continues to get much the 
biggest share of the foreign ex- 
change that Japan is able (or 
willing) to spare for the import 
of screen entertainment, 

In 1955, for instance, 134 of 
the 195 foreign features released 
in Japan were American. France 
was able to send 23 movies to 
Japan, Great Britain 18, and 
Italy nine. 

There’s disagreement as to the 
amount Japan spent for these 
films. Japanese importers esti- 
mate the cost at $28.7 millions. 
The Ministry of Finance de- 
clares it was $31.1 millions. 

The foreign moviemakers are 
somewhat less than perfectly 
satisfied, despite the success of 
their products in Japan. Like 
most soft-currency countries, 
Japan limits the export of film 
earnings. U. S. firms may remit 
only 14% of earnings, other 
companies 19%. 

With U. S. studios salting 
away about 200 million yen 
($555,000) a month in net Japa- 
nese earnings, a substantial sum 
of money is being taken out of 


Scooters Now 
Preferred 


To Bicyeles 


Japan’s bicycle makers are 
caught between two fires, at 
neither of which can they warm 
their hands, Their twin prob- 
lem: 

—Recent hikes of 10% to 20% 
in the cost of components such 
as frames and spokes, reflecting 
the boost in metal prices gen- 
erally. About a third of th. pro- 
duction cost of a bicycle is rep- 
resented by metal parts, bought 
from sub-assemblers. 

—Heavy sales resistance in 
both the domestic and the for- 
eign market, The Japanese ap- 
parently are unwilling to buy 
bicycles even at present prices. 
Export sales to Southeast Asia 
have also declined, since a num- 
ber of countries of that area 
have established their own in- 
dustries. 

Some 12 million bicycles are 
now in use in Japan—one for 
every 7.5 persons, But youthful 
Japanese are showing a marked 
preference for motor scooters, 
first popularized in Italy about 
six years ago. 

Rolling with the punch, a 
number of Japanese bicycle 
manufacturers have switched 
their assembly lines to the pro- 
duction of powered scooters and 
light motorcycles. Japan now 
ranks fourth in their manufac- 
ture, after Germany, Italy and 
France. 

Mounted with 4-cycle single 
cylinder engines, top speed of 
the scooters is about 45 mph. 
They are rapidly winning ac- 
ceptance throughout Japan, par- 
ticularly in the newly prosper- 
ous rural areas. 


circulation to lie idle in blocked 
accounts. 


Some of the money, it ig true, 
is being spent on productions 
made in Japan. A production 
unit from MGM is currently 
filming “Teahouse of the August 
Moon” in Kyoto, with Marlon 
Brandg and Glenn Ford. A 
French company is also on loca- 
tion in Japan, making a screen 
version of Thomas Raucat’s 
novel, “The Honorable Picnic.” 

But this does little to relieve 
the mounting pressure on the 
Finance Ministry. Japan’s own 
film makers, rather than trying 
to stifle foreign “competition,” 
want more of it. That’s because 
they control Japan’s theatres 
(just as Hollywood studios con- 
trolled U. S. theatre chains be- 
fore the Justice Department took 
antitrust action), and they are 
assured of a healthy profit on 
every imported movie. 

Film import permits axe 
granted to the studios by the 
Ministry of Finance on a bonus 
system; when a Japanese film 
distinguishes itself by a success- 
ful run in the dollar area, the 
studio which produced it is per- 
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mitted to import a U. S. film 
for its theatres. 

The film producers-exhibitors 
have added their voices to the 
appeals for a relaxation of the 
Finance Ministry's grip on box 


office earnings, and of its quota 
system for movie imports. With 
a constantly improving balance 
of payments, the Government 
— soon have to stop saying 
‘ a> 


ere are times when every minute saved means many dollars earned. 


This is especially true in foreign exchange transactions and other 


financial dealings. Hence the ultra-modern communications system of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

To give our customers extra fast service, we have a network of teletype 
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Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria—and Vancouver 
to Seattle. 

Then too, we have our own dial telephone from Toronto to New York as 
well as a private telephone to Montreal which enables us to keep abreast 
of the constantly changing exchange markets in those centres. 

Your local manager of The Canadian Bank of Commerce will be only 
too glad to tell you how our communications system enables us to be of 
assistance to you in your business operations. We have more than 700 
branches across Canada to serve you. 
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